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In 1908, made a journey by car along a large Portion of the Trans-Siberian Railway. 


BY VICTOR BRIDGES, 


As this 


re Fri ; : _ 
Gentleman ig living in Russia, and has business interests there, he has requested that his 


HE incident J am going to relate 
‘appened between Krasnoyarsk and 

Atchinsk, when we came through on 

one ee drive in the autumn of 

1908. It was an adventure, | think 

e could Scarcely have been met with any- 
“here else in the world. : 

ne cr about through our leaving the rail- 

ees » On this side of Krasnoyarsk the 

compelle Tight up to the line, and we had been 

eer to bump along over the sleepers for 

undred miles, Scrambling off every now 

in. After two 


th Ing away through 
Be le cowards the north-west. ] call it a real 
Vol ag feally only a mud-track—but the early 
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The motorist 


frosts had hardened it. and after two days over 
the sleepers we weren't inclined to be critical. 
Where it went to we had no idea. Still, as 
Cardew said, it ran more or less in the right 
direction, and the odds were that we should 
eventually find our way back to the railway 
again. At all events, we decided to take it and 
chance our luck, 

It was about midday when we started off. 
For twenty miles or so it was fairly plain sailing, 
and I let out the old car to a good fifteen, the 
best pace we had touched since leaving Kras- 
noyarsk. = Then gradually the track grew 
rougher and the birch trees began to thicken. 
We went on, travelling slower and slower, till 
finally we were crawling along at not more than 
five miles an hour. The forest here was so thick 
that we could hardly see our path. At last I 
pulled up for Cardew to get out and light the 


lamps. 
Just as he put his foot to the ground some- 
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thing jumped out of the undergrowth about 
twenty yards ahead. It vanished again in the 
gloom like a streak, but not before Cardew had 
let off a“ view-hallo” that made the woods 
echo. : 

“Did you see that?” he shouted. “It was 
a wolf.” 

“Tt can’t be,” I said. 
them as far south as this. 
dog of some kind.” 

Cardew would not hear of it. “It was a wolf,” 
he said. “I'd stake my last penny on it. I’ve 
seen too many of the brutes not to know them.” 

“ But they're not due round here for another 
month,” I objected. 

“Can't help that,” said Cardew, walking round 
and lighting the lamps. “It was a wolf right 
enough. Perhaps he’s come south to avoid his 
creditors.” 

I did not feel particularly nervous, even if 
Cardew was right. I had a Mauser pistol and 
plenty of cartridges with me, and, besides, at 
this time of the year we were not the least likely 
to be attacked ; the noise and the lights of that 
car were cnough to scare any self-respecting 
wolf out of his senses. Still, I took the pre- 
caution of getting out my gun and slipping in 
a supply of cartridges. It is always as well to 
be ready for trouble, even if it does not come off. 

Well, we started away again, and by the time 
we had covered another ten miles or so the 
track began to improve. The forest was still 
pretty dense, but with our lamps to show us the 
road I was able to shake her up to something 
like twelve miles an hour. At last, quite un- 
expectedly, the trees came to an end, and we 
shot out on to a long stretch of bare down. It 
was a queer place—a sort of natural clearing in 
the middle of vast woods, which as far as we 
could see hemmed it in on every side. Just 
ahead of us the track forked off in two directions. 

I pulled up the car and glanced at Cardew. 
“T suppose we'd better get back to the rail- 
way,” Isaid. ‘‘ This doesn’t seem to be exactly 
: ighbourhood for camping out in. 


the sort of nei { g n 
“No,” he said.“ 1 am just wondering which 


is the right road.” 

‘ We stared ahead somewhat doubtfully. Both 
tracks plunged into the forest a mile or so farther 
on, but neither of them led in a direction which 
suggested an early return to the line. Cardew 
stood up in the car and had a good look all 


round. : 
Suddenly he whistled. 
“ What's the matter?” I asked. 
“Tm seeing things,” he said. “ That con- 
ded wolf has got on my nerves. 
ae pointed away to the south, and I stood up 


and followed the direction of his finger. 


“It’s too early for 
It must have been a 
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“Tf that isn’t a house,” he added, “ there 
must be something seriously the matter with 
me.” 

It was a house—a long, two-storey wooden 
building hidden away amongst the trees at the 
very edge of the clearing. 

I stared at it -in amazement. “ That’s 
queer,” I said, for a private house, which this 
evidently was, is about the last thing one would 
expect to find in the middle of a Siberian 
forest. 

For once in a way Cardew was positively 
excited. ‘‘ We must go and pay them a call,” 
he said. “I’m sure they’ll be delighted to see 
us. Besides, we shall be able to find out which 
is the right road.” 

I agreed, for I felt just as curious as he did 
about this out-of-the-way building. At the same 
time I could not help wondering what sort of 
reception we were likely to get. Whoever the 
owner of the house might be, it seemed pro- 
bable that a passion for society was not one of 
his strong points. Still, he could only put the 
dogs on us, and, as Cardew laughingly said, 
that would be nothing after a full-grown wolf. 
So I twisted the car round, and off we bumped 
across the grass. 

As we got nearer it began to strike us that 
there was something queer about the place. 
I think the absence of smoke was the first thing 
we noticed. I remember Cardew remarking that 
unless they had gas-stoves we should have to 
wait for our tea. 

When we were within about a hundred yards 
of the palings which surrounded the house, we 
suddenly saw that several of the windows were 
broken. 

“TJ believe the place is empty after all,” I 
remarked, slackening down. 

Cardew leaned over and blew a couple of sharp 
blasts on the horn. 

“ That ought to bring them out if there’s any- 
one about,” he said. 

We waited in silence for a moment, and then 
a faint, long-drawn howl came from the woods 
behind the house. There was no other reply. 

“That’s your dog again,” laughed Cardew. 
“Come along; we must have a peep inside, at 
all events, now we have got so far.” 

He picked up a heavy spanner from under the 
seat and jumped out. I drove the car slowly 
forward another twenty yards or so, pulling up 
just outside the wooden gate which led into the 
garden. Then I turned her round and switched 
off the engine. 

We made no end of a noise opening the gate. 
The latch had got jammed somehow, and we 
had to shake it and hammer at it before we 
could raise it from its hasp. But no one appeared 
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“I stepped forward to have a look at it, and then, with « sudden feeling of horror, I realized that it was « skull.” 
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—not even a dog barked. An unbroken, de- 
pressing silence was the only welcome the house 
offered us. 

“‘Someone’s been playmg Old Harry here,” 
said Cardew, suddenly. ‘ Loo!: at the grass.”” 

All round were signs of violent disorder. The 
carefully-laid-out grounds had been trampled 
over so recklessly that scarcely a plant or a patch 
of lawn had escaped. This ruin was evidently 
quite recent, for the footprints were as plain as 
though they had been made the day before. 

I was staring round in astonishment when 
something white lying on the grass a little ahead 
of us caught my eve. I stepped forward to 
have a look at it, and then, with a sudden feeling 
of horror, I realized that it was a skull. 

Cardew, whose nerves are better than mine, 
picked it up. As he took it in his hands he gave 
a sharp exclamation of surprise and disgust. 
The thing had been gnawed until nothing re- 
mained but the bone and a few traces of dank, 
blood-stained hair. He looked at it for a minute, 
and then, stooping down, laid it gently on the 
grass. 

‘No wonder the place is quiet.’ he remarked. 

I pulled out my Mauser. “There seem to 
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have been some other visitors here besides us,” 
I said. ‘‘ Shall we go inside ? ” 

He nodded, and together we walked up the 
trampled drive to the house. There was no 
difficulty about getting in. ‘The front door hung 
upon one hinge. Its lock had been hammered to 
pieces, and the door itself was cracked and 
splintered all over. I pushed it open and, hold- 
ing my pistol with my other hand, stepped 
across the threshold. 

My first feeling was a strong inclination to 
be sick, for the low-ceilinged hall in which I 
found myself was like a disused slaughter- 
house. Bones and pieces of bone were scattered 
all over the floor ; there were great splashes of 
blood on the walls—in some cases as high as 
our heads ; and, above all, there was a horrible, 
nauseating smell—the smell of a badly-kept dog- 
kennel on a hot day. 

Cardew gripped my arm savagely. ‘‘ There 
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have been more than one lot of visitors here,” 
he said, huskily, “The wolves have only 
finished the work.” 

Pulling myself free, I crossed the hall and 
flung open a door on the left. Then I stopped 
short, astonished at what I saw. ‘The room was 
long and high, and furnished in the most 
luxurious manner. ‘There were two curious 
suits of old chain armour, statues, pictures. 
china—in fact, as fine a collection of rare and 
beautiful things as I have ever seen. Down the 
centre ran a dining-table, on which the remains 
of an unfinished meal were still spread. 
Evidently it had come to an abrupt end. Some 
of the chairs and candles were overturned, 
several of the plates were broken, and the glass 
of the oak sideboard had been smashed to pieces. 
On the floor were two dead bodies. One was 
that of a girl of about eighteen. She had appar- 
ently been killed by the blow of a sword, which 
at the same time had cut off one of her hands, 
for it lay beside her on the carpet. ‘The other 
body was that of an clderly woman. 

Cardew, who had come up to me and had been 
looking over my shoulder, was the first to enter 
the room. His face had gone a dirty grey colour 
under the tan. For a minute or so he stared 
down at the dead girl without speaking, and 
then, with a slight shiver, he stooped and drew 
the big hearth-rug across the two bodies. - 

As he did so we both became conscious of 
outside—a faint pattering, rustling 
sound, like the rain falling on dry leaves. 

“What on earth is that?” I whispered. 

Cardew crept across to the v indow and looked 
out. I saw his whole body stiffen suddenly as 
though he had stumbled on a hve wire. At the 
same moment came a nos OleN es by a hideous 
‘le of yelps and snarls. a 
: anice eeoeciad himself instantly. “The 
* he roared, leaping round.“ Shut the 
Joor 1” 

h it there was a scurry of 
feet, and a great gaunt beast, with a slavering 
tongue and two red eves, was peering at us 
across the threshold. It was only for an instant. 
A heavy brass candlestick whizzed past me as 
I ran, and catching the brute fair and square in 
the chest, knocked it yelping backwards into the 
hall, Another second and 1 had banged the 
door. ; 4 
1 leaned against It and 
“This is cheerful,” I said. 
have been hanging atin house: 
; ing to get back to the car: : 
wee could heap them scratching and snuffling 
at the door. Every now and then one would 
jump up against the middle panels, only to fall 
back with a disappointed snarl. 


a noise 


wolves ! 
door, man, shut the d 
Before I could reac 


looked at Cardew. 
“The brutes must 
How are 


I walked to the window. There were two or 
three of them skulking about the lawn, and one 
old brute sitting on his haunches, with his tongue 
lolling out, right under where I was standing. 
When he saw me he threw back’ his head and let 
out another blood-curdling howl. 

“What the deuce are we to do?” I asked 
again. “It will be dark in another couple of 
hours, and if we don’t get off at once we shall 
never strike the line to-night.” Then I looked 
at the hearth-rug. “I don’t fancy staying here,” 
I added. 

“Neither do I,” said Cardew. “ Besides, 
these brutes will tear our things to pieces. 
They're sure to smell the food in the car, and as 
soon as they’ve got used to the lamps they'll 
be all over it. We must get out somehow.” 

“Yes, but how ?”’ I cried. 

He looked round the room as if for inspiration. 
Suddenly, with a shout, he leaped to his feet. 
“By Jove, I’ve got it!” he yelled. ‘The 
armour ! ” 

“The armour ?” I echoed. 

“Yes. Shove it on and fight our way out. 
If the beggars can bite through that, let ’em.” 

He had already reached one of the two suits 
of chain-mail, which were propped upright upon 
stands at the farther end of the room. I followed 
him, and together we tumbled it on to the floor, 
and slashed away the cords which held the 
various pieces together. 

“You dress first,” I said ; “ then you can give 
me a hand.” 

We found a pair of things half-way between 
tights and trousers, made out of leather, and 
covered all over with small steel rings. Cardew 
packed himself into these, while I sorted out the 
rest of the stuff. There was a loose sort of tunic 
the same make as the tights, a helmet, a pair of 
gauntlets, and a double-fronted steel breast- 
plate, which apparently went on over the tunic. 
We did not bother about that, however, for, as 
Cardew said, it would only have got in the way. 
The other things were all rather small, but he 
managed to fit them on somehow or other. 
‘Then he helped me to dress, and in about ten 
minutes we were both of us fixed up. 

We hesitated for a moment what to take with 
us in the way of weapons. Finally Cardew 
decided to abandon his spanner in favour of @ 
carving-knife and a heavy poker from the grate. 
I still had my Mauser, and picked up another 
carving-knife to keep it company. Altogether, 
we felt pretty useful. 

“Now for it,” I said. “Shall we go out by 
the door or the window ?” : 

“T vote for the windows,” said Cardew. 
“It’s nothing of a drop, and we shall get a clear 
start. You take one and I’ll take the other.” 
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“Right you are,” said I, and we clanked 
across the floor to our respective places. The 
old wolf, who was still there, spotted us directly, 
and let out a howl of warning. 

“Qut we go!” roared Cardew, flinging up 
the sash. 

Holding the knife with my teeth, I followed 
his example, and, lifting my legs over the sill, 
took a flying jump on to the lawn. I landed 
with a crash that almost shook the breath out 
of me. You see, I’d quite forgotten the weight 
of the armour. Cardew came down just along- 
side, and went sprawling full length on the grass. 

Fortunately we were neither of us hurt. 
Before any of the brutes could reach us we had 
both scrambled to our feet and got hold of our 
weapons. The old fellow who had howled was 
the first up. I let him have a shot right between 
the eves, and he jumped high in the air, and 
went down on his back without so much as a 
snarl. Then we set off for the gate, running 
as fast as the armour would allow us. 

The wolves were not long getting over their 
surprise. Before we had covered ten yards the 
whole pack were on us. We stumbled and 
stabbed, and fought our way up the drive through 
a ring of yelping, jumping fiends that never 
seemed to get any fewer. Cardew was terrific. 
He lashed about him with the poker like a 
tornado, roaring out all the time some weird 


native war-cry that he had picked up in South , 


Africa. Twice, when I stumbled, he jerked me 
to my feet again, and once he smashed the back 
of a huge beast that had jumped on to my 
shoulders and caught me by the neck. But for 
his strength we should never have reached the 
car. Even as it was, we were both pretty well 
done up. My legs and arms were streaming 
with blood, for although the armour saved us 
from the worst of it, it did not stop the brutes’ 
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teeth from going in about an inch every time 
they got a grip. Cardew was in just as sorry a 
plight, but he stood up like some great blood- 
stained Viking, and slammed away at them 
with his poker, while I wrenched round the start- 
ing-handle. As soon as ever I had got the 
engine going I opened my cut-out, and she let 
off a bark that sent the wolves scuttling back 
like a lot of rabbits. By the time they had 
recovered we were slipping over that plateau 
at about as fast a pace as anyone has ever 
travelled across country. 

Even Cardew had had enough of exploring for 
one afternoon, and so we retraced our route. 
We struck into the forest by the same track we 
had come out by, and I shoved her along for 
the railway just about as quick as I dared. 
I can tell you we felt quite hungry for those 
sleepers. 

Nothing else happened, fortunately. We got 
out of the woods at about six o'clock, just as it 
was getting dusk. Then we stopped to have a 
clean up. First of all we took off our armour 
and threw it away amongst the grass. Then we 
washed our bites in a brook and tied them up with 
handkerchiefs. After that we climbed back into 
the car and jogged along the line till we came to 
Atchinsk, where we stayed for a couple of days. 

What did the authorities say about it? 
Well, they didn't say anything ; they didn't 
get the chance. We kept the story of that 
slight déour to ourselves. You think we ought 
to have told the police? Well, I am afraid that 
the information might have been a trifle super- 
fluous. We ascertained ster on that the 
wrecked house belonged to a family who had 
taken a prominent part in the revolutionary 
movement, and I imagine the authorities knees 
perfectly well what had taken place there, and 


how and why it happened. 
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tng mysterious tomb at Reva ed the Great. 


T is a fact beyond dispute that no 
nation numbers so many travellers 
as the British, and this was once 
brought home to me by a distin- 
" guished Frenchman, who remarked 
chat in France a man had to be promised a good 
Sovernment post before he could be persuaded 
to undertake any lengthy journey, whereas in 
England the love of travel for its own sake was 
so great that Englishmen . were exploring on 
their own initiative in every corner of the globe. 
As the opinion of the French geographer is 
undoubtedly true, I hope that an account of 
one of the many journeys I have made in the 
wilds of Persia may be of interest to the readers 
of THe WipE Wortp Macazine. | ee 
Persia, a land which has fired my imagination 
since boyhood, is perhaps the most romantic 
and most interesting country in the East. One 
reason for this consists in the complete contrasts 
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The story of a nine-hundred-mile journey 
through some of the least-known parts 
of Persia, a country that is itself but 
little known to Europeans. There are no 
railways and practically no roads, and 
many of the people live the same lives 
as Job or Abraham did. Major Sykes 
illustrates his articles with some very 
interesting photographs. 
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it offers. Remote parts of England, though 
within a few miles of a railway station, are 
delightfully refreshing, after the strenuous 
bustle of London ; but when it is realized that 
in Persia there are no railways at all, and prac- 
tically no roads, it can be readily understood 
that life there moves very much as it did a 
thousand, or even two thousand, years ago. 
This may seem an exaggerated statement ; but 
yet in Iran, as the Persians term their beloved 
home, a large proportion of the population 1s 
nomadic, and holds little intercourse even wil! 
the villagers. Indeed, to enter a house, much 
more to climb a staircase, is looked on as quite 
uncanny by these free sons of the desert. The 
old customs, too, are safeguarded by inter 
marriage within the tribe; so that we find the 
nomads of Persia living a life exactly similar 
to that led by Job or Abraham when the world 
was some thousands of years younger than to-day. 
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Nor is this delightful sense of contrast all, for 
the traveller finds unlimited space all around 
him, and he can travel how and when and where 
he pleases, for weeks on end, without feeling that 
he is confined. The climate of Persia is dry, 
bracing, and exhilarating—a charm which 
Englishmen can appreciate to the full. Journeys 
are usually made with tents, carried on mules or 
camels. The former move about a mile an hour 
quicker than the latter, and are, therefore. 
generally employed, although the camel carries 
double the load and is cheaper to hire. ‘The 
usual rate of travel is about one hundred miles 
per week ; this allows for one day’s halt, and 
1s not too much for man or beast. 

To travel in comfort demands considerable 
organization. First there are the tents to be 
selected, and then folding bedsteads, chairs, 
basins, baths, and many other articles, all have 
to be remembered, and, above all, a cook who 
can turn out a decent meal under difficulties. 
It is only fair to say that Persian servants are 
not seen at their best until they have been two 
or three days on the march. In the comparative 
monotony and—to them—dull routine of a 
house, they require much supervision before 
even a moderate standard of comfort or efficiency 
can be reached ; but on the march they are 
as happy as the proverbial king. and no stage 
seems to tire them, however long, while their 
hardiness and adaptability in trying circum- 
stances, such as a tent blown down in a storm, 
or an absence of water or fuel, makes all the 


difference to the traveller. : 


A Kurdish encampment. 


North-East Persia, where I have resided for 
some five years, has a perfect climate for travel- 
ling from September to the end of the year. At 
first the heat in the middle of the day may be 
trying. and later on one’s moustache may freeze 
in bed; but even so it is delightful to be able to 
rely on radiantly-fine days, with only a very 
ional storm. 

Finally, there is the undefined charm of the 
unexpected, which so frequently happens in 
an unknown country. What sport will there 
be? Will there be forage and water? How 
Jong will the march work out at? And is there 
any likelihood of an attack by brigands ? These 
and many other questions occupy one’s mind, 
and as a rule journeys are full of incidents of all 
sorts. The Persians themselves, too, are not 
only most hospitable and friendly. but they 
regard the European traveller as a walking file 
of the latest newspapers and the latest edition 
of the * Encyclopedia Britannica” all in one. 
Moreover, time is of no great value in the land 
where “To-morrow, if Allah wishes,” is a 
favourite proverb, and thus wayfarers always 
engage in conversation with all parties they meet, 
while the Khans, or country gentlemen, are 
delighted to entertain a traveller who can tell 
them all about the latest marvels of the “ Land 
of the Franks.” by which old-world name 
Europe is still known in Persia. 

But to come to my actual journey. Every- 
thing had been sent off a day ahead, and my 
companion, Major Watson, keenest of shikarees, 
who was also photographer to the party, and 
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myself drove about twenty miles, and then rode 
another thirty to a marsh where we hoped to 
make a good bag of duck and snipe before riding 
on into camp. We found it very difficult to 
get shots at the mallard, as there was very little 
cover, and when driven they flew very high ; 
but the teal were less wary and the snipe also 


pretty easy to 
approach, and we 
thus managed to 
make a fair bag 
before it became 
too dark to shoot, 
when we rode 
on six or seven 
miles and found 
our camp pitched 
in an_ orchard 
termed the “Blue 
Garden.” 

The following 
day we visited 
a curious old 
tomb, shown at 
the heading of 
this article, 
which was pro- 
bably built about 
the time of 
Alfred the Great, 
to judge by its 
family likeness to 
a similar build- 
ing which will be 
referred to later 
on. The exterior 
circumference 
was one hundred 
and fifty feet, 
and its height 
perhaps seventy 
feet; but the 
only _ inscription 
was in too mutl- 
lated a condition 
to be read. How- 
ever, the letters 
were Cufic, the 
oldest | Moham- 
medan writing known. 
the tomb of some m 
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The dome was probably 
onarch or vizier who has 
long since been forgotten. Indeed, Persians have 
not as yet begun to preserve the fine ruins which 


d all over their historic country, and 


are dotte hist 
in these circumstances It 1s wonderful how 


much still remains for the traveller to admire. 
After leaving this unidentified dome we 

sighted a flock of the great bustard, and promptly 

organized a drive. This was done by guessing 


Tn the monntains of Khorssan. 


what line the birds would probably take. The 
guns then lay down in a ditch—or any rough 
bit of ground available—and the Indian sowars, 
who formed the escort and who love sport, 
slowly drove them in the desired direction. 
When a drive is successful, the birds fly slowly 
over and form an ideal target, but owing to their 
thick feathers 
and skin one can 
only aim at their 
throats or wings. 
When a bustard, 
which weighs 
over ten pounds, 
falls, the ground 
seems to shake. 
They are delici- 
ous eating when 
served up with 
chestnuts, as at 
Meshed, or with 
“hunter’s sauce” 
in camp. 

Our next object 
was to visit the 
famous turquoise 
mines, and so we 
left the main 
road leading to 
Russia, over 
which it is just 
possible to drive 
wagons and car- 
riages, and rode 
west across a dis- 
trict inhabited 
by . nomads of 
Kurdish descent. 
Everywhere as 
we passed, the 
women, dressed 
in divided skirts 
of gay chintz, 
ran out with an 
iron plate on 
which dry herbs 
were burning, 
this attention 
; being designed to 
avert the evil eye. Bowls of sour milk were also 
offered to us by these wild Kurds, to whom 
hospitality is as sacred a rite as ever it was among 
the Arabs. The second illustration reproduced 
shows a portion of one of these encampments. 
The black tents are woven from goats’ hair, and 
during the day the heat inside must be intense. 
In bad weather, too, they must be very uncom- 
fortable ; but yet one always finds the Kurds 
an extremely manly and healthy set of people, 
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and they undoubtedly represent the survival of 
the fittest, as no weakling could endure such 
Spartan conditions of life. There is a great and 
enduring charm in the life of these nomads, 
ranging vast tracts of country and free as the 
air around them. 


From a) 


Crossing the main range by an easy pass, on 
the third day after starting we were met by a 
reception party, headed by the Governor of 
the district, who was also the concessionaire 
of the turquoise mines, which are farmed 
out by the Persian Government. 

This Persian custom 
of meeting guests a 
few miles out is a 
very pleasant one 
theoretically ; but as 
it means moving at 
what is little better 
than a snail’s crawl, 
one soon tires of these 
formalities at the end 
of a long stage. At 
the same time, these 
receptions have their 
picturesque side, as 
on such occasions 
every armed retainer 
turns out to swell the 
retinue accompanying 
his master, and in 
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Wasning the turquoises. 


Polishing the stones. 


the present instance Moore’s poem came to my 
mind as we rode into camp across the mountains 
of Khorasan escorted by “ wild warriors of the 
turquoise hills.” 

The mines are situated some hundreds of feet 
up a low range of hills which are of a magenta 
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hue ; and the one we visited was entered by a 
tiny iron grille. Once inside, we scrambled down 
over very rough rocks to a lateral gallery, at the 
end of which, by the uncertain light of evil- 
smelling earthenware lamps, the quarrying was 
in full swing. Two gangs, each composed of 
three or four men, 
were knocking off 
pieces of the rock and 
then roughly breaking 
them up. This opera- 
tion having been com- 
pleted, boys carried 
the ore up to the 
surface. 

After observing this 
very primitive method 
of mining, we were 
next taken up toa 
point above the mine 
and were treated to 
an explosion to illus- 
trate the Persian way 
of blasting. — This, 
muchy to our relief, 
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passed off without any accident, and we then 
returned to the village to witness the opera- 
tion of sorting the turquoises. The contents 
of the bags were poured into shallow circular 
pans, into which water was run. The 
fragments were then worked by the feet of 
gangs of boys, under the charge of two men 
armed with long switches. After, perhaps, 
half an hour of this treatment, fresh water was 
run in and the turquoises were examined. This 
process is repeated three times and then the 
turquoises, which are still in the rock, are sorted 
into sealed bags and sent into Meshed. There 
consignments are purchased and the stones are 
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London, on the other hand, I have seen very 
pale or even green turquoises in the best shops, 
and for this there is no excuse whatever, as a 
good turquoise is by no means an expensive 
stone. , 

Upon continuing our journey we crossed a 
wide level plain and camped near a large, pros- 
perous-looking village. The head-man, who 
came to call, was a white-bearded patriarch 
nearly a hundred years old, and when I saw his 
homestead and well-furnished house I expressed 
surprise at his evident affluence. After a long 
talk the old man waxed confidential and told 
me that he had inherited everything from his 
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A prosperous farmer's homestead. 


Fram a 
nal polishers. It is only at 
this stage that the value of the stones can be in 
any way estimated ; and purchi sing bags of 
ore isa speculation which is occasionally indulged 
in by all classes and conditions of people, the 
Persians being particularly fond of anything 
in the way of a gamble. 

It is very foolish, by the way, to purchase 
turquoises ina hurry, as the usual trick Is to 
keep the stones moist, by which treatment they 
retain a beautiful blue colour. However, if one 
buys them and keeps them dry, in a very few 
days’ time the beautiful blue becomes a sickly 

een, when the vender is not to be found. 

The turquoise is the stone of Persia, and every- 
one of position wears a good stone in a ring. In 


ound by’ professio! 


father, who had been one of Nadir Shah’s ser- 
vants, and who had managed to secure some 
valuable jewels when that great warrior was 
assassinated near Kuchan, only a few stages 
distant. Nadir Shah, the last great conqueror 
of the East, was killed in 1747. but independent 
inquiries proved the truth of the old man’s 
statement, and, needless to say, I was deeply 
interested at hearing him repeat the story as to 
how the assassins had attacked Nadir in his 
sleep and how the old man’s father had not 
dared to come to his master’s assistance, but 
had seized whatever he could and had then fi 
to his home. 

From this village we marched for another long 
stage across the same plain, containing one © 
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the last blanks on the map of Persia, and then 
entered a range of hills which bore rather a bad 
reputation for bandits. Indeed, only a week 
before a rich merchant, travelling home from 
Meshed, had been robbed by a band of despera- 
does, who evidently bore him a grudge, as, not 
content with robbing and stripping him, they 
had cut off his hands and feet. Such atrocities 
are rare to-day, and the brigands some months 
afterwards met with their deserts. They were 
robbing a wretched peasant of all he had, when 
suddenly a volley was fired by the relations of ° 
the mutilated merchant, who had used the 
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peasant asa bait. The avengers killed the leader 
and four other members of the gang. 

Owing to our escort we were not attacked, 
although, by the aid of our field-glasses, we 
distinctly saw two men watching our party from 
a neighbouring pe:k ; but we were glad when 
the open plain of Isfarayin was entered, as on 
such occasions careful precautions have to be 
taken, and there is much difficulty in preventing 
straggling. . 

That night we camped close to some important 
ruins known as the City of Bilkis. The walls 
of this ancient city are still traceable and the 
fort, which appears in the above photograph, 
must have been exceptionally strong. It stands 
on a mound, apparently artificial, and a gallery 
ran all round its massive walls, which are still 
formidable in decay. ; 

The name Bilkis is unfamiliar to the English 
reader ; but it is the name of the famous Queen 
of Sheba who visited Solomon, and there is a 
charming legend to the effect that her emissary 
was the hoopoe. At the request of the bird, 
all hoopoes were granted crowns of gold by 
Solomon, but naturally everyone wished to 
shoot them for the sake of the precious metal ; 


The rvined walls of the fort in the ancient City of Bilkis. 


so finally a crown of feathers was substituted, 
making the hoopoe a very handsome and 
attractive bird. 

Between us and Bujnurd, where we again 
reached known country, lay the high range of 
the rugged Ala Dagh, on which we tricd for wild 
sheep in vain; and the following day we rode 
into the Kurdish capital of Bujnurd, where we 
received a warm welcome from the chief, whom 
T had known as a boy. 

The little hill district of Bujnurd is inhabited 
by a tribe of Kurds whose forefathers were 
deported from the western frontiers of Persia, 
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in pursuance of a policy which has frequently 
been followed by Oriental potentates. Shah 
Abbas, who ordered this migration, thought 
that these Kurds would not dare to rebel when 


nearly a thousand miles from their home ; more- ' . 


over, he reasoned, they would be useful wardens 
of the marches and be able to cope with the 
Turkoman, whose depredations, until the famous 
Russian general, Skobelov, crushed them a genera- 
tion ago, rendered life in Northern Persia very 
dangerous ; but more about this subject anon. 

Bujnurd is a delightful little town, and the 
Governor’s palace—shown in the photograph on 
page 15—Wwas an excellent example of Persian 
architecture, the tiles being remarkably fine. 
The furniture, however, as is usual nowadays 
in Persia, consisted of a number of cut-glass 
chandeliers, such as were popular in England 
some fifty years ago, and numerous musica 
boxes. However, to show that the Khans wert 
ready for all emergencies, each room had a rack 
with’ two or three rifles and belts of cartridges 
ready to be snatched up at a moment's notice: 
and, indeed, raid and counter-raid would sum 
up the history of Bujnurd during the last few 
centuries. 


(To be continued.) 
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A remarkable story trom South Dakota, showing how a young chess enthusiast was 
compelled to play a game, with his own life for the stakes. 


HURING the year 1892 I was living 
in an ostentatious little settlement 
called Dudley, which delighted in 
calling itself the “ Mid-Republic 
City.” The settlement had fixed 
itself, for want of a better place, beside the Fall 
River, in South Dakota. It lived chiefly on 
local “land booms,” railway repair shops, a 
quarry, and the adventitious ingress and egress 
of commercial adventurers of all kinds. 


I was an architect by profession, but sometimes : 


I found time hanging heavily on my hands, and 
these intervals I filled up either with hunting 
excursions or playing chess—according to the 
temperament of those acquaintances who had 
time and patience to humour me. 

One of my closest friends was a dentist, fond 
of sport and equally fond of chess, so that we 
spent a good deal of time together. So devoted 
to our favourite game were we, indeed, that a 
small folding chess-board and set of chessmen 
invariably accompanied us on our hunting trips 
to act as a deterrent to ennui during an evening 
camp or a noonday siesta. 

An afternoon’s sun shed its mellow beams 
around us one day as we cantered gaily over the 
sage-brush prairie which surrounds the settle- 
ment of Edgemont. Keeping the Burlington 
Toute of the Union Pacific Railroad on our left, 
We penetrated many miles into that vast rolling 
solitude which stretches its silent acres into 
far-off Nebraska. 

F Meanwhile, we maintained a sharp look-out 
for deer, antelope, lynx, or bobtail cat. 

Wehad just plunged through the murky waters 

xxvii.—3. 


of the Fall River, and begun to traverse the 
pebble-sprinkled banks on. the farther side, when 
my horse fell hopelessly lame. Simultaneously 
the dentist espied a herd of antelope on the 
distant horizon. 

Hat Gulch, near at hand, afforded a ready 
means of approach under cover. The wind was 
favourable, and altogether things looked inte- 
resting. 

I was very annoyed, of course, but presently 
awoke to the fact that hissing expletives does 
not cure lame horses. Accordingly I dismounted, 
and bade my friend ride on, at the same time 
assuring him that I should soon follow. 

When the dentist had gone I turned up the 
mare's hoof. Wedged hard and fast into the 
frog was a pebble which she had evidently 
picked up whilst crossing the river. Generally 
speaking, one does not engage upon a hunting 
trip of an hour or two's duration with a set of 
farrier’s tools upon one’s back, and therefore 
the eviction of this wretched pebble was no easy 
matter. Then—lucky thought !—working on 
the principle of “ Set a thief to catch a thief.” 
I seized another pebble and did my best. i 

‘Well, what with the urging of this primitive 
tool into the path of utility, not to speak of the 
plunging of the mare as I unavoidably touched 
some sensitive spot, I found the minutes crawling 
is pa sag At length, after much 
labour and the shedding of rivers of perspiratj 
I freed the hoof. ee 

Getting to my feet and straightening my back 
I surveyed the plains about me. As I more than 
half expected, the dentist and the antelopes were 
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nowhere to be seen. Arriving reluctantly at 
the foregone conclusion that I should not be in 
at the death, I decided to return home forthwith. 
The afternoon had waned considerably, and on 
and about the forty-second parallel there is 
little or no twilight. 

Conjecturing that my friend might retrace his 
steps to learn the cause of my lengthy delay, I 
wrote a few explanatory words and, threading 
a twig of a sage-brush which grew conspicuously 
upon our trail through the note, cantered away 
on my return journey towards home. 

A’ ew minutes afterwards, as luck would have 
it. on the brow of a rolling prairie a couple of 
bobtail kittens frisked into view ; the old one. 
I guessed. was away on business. Tempted 
though I was to pursue a straight homeward 
course without essaying a shot, my sporting 
proclivities overcame the temptation, and away 
I went full-cry after the gambolling kittens. 

Between me and my quarry browsed a large 
herd of sheep, and soon J saw a hut which no 
doubt formed the lonely habitat of the shepherd. 
At the moment, however, these things interested 
me but little. Presently I galloped into range 
near the vicinity of the sheep. 

I had managed to wound one of the kittens 
slightly when a grand specimen of the full-grown 
bobtail cat bounded madly into view. One 
maternal glance at her kittens, then the furious 
brute came tearing towards me. To judge by her 
fire-consumed eyes vengeance pulsated through 
every hair of her body. 

Now. there are some people who would much 
prefer facing a charge from a mountain lion or 
cougar than a charge from a wild-cat, and Iam 
one of them. A maddened full-grown wild-cat, 
clawing up the withers of your horse, is the 
reverse of a joke, I can assure you. So I gave 
this madly-charging beauty no chances and took 
none myself. A bullet caught her on the bound 
and puta full-stop to her earthly career. Another 
shot ended the cries of the wounded kitten. 

I next set about gathering the pelts; but I 
reckoned without the mare. Again her feet 
found trouble: she planted her forefoot sud- 
denly into a prairie-dog hole, She chose a 
moment, too, when I was replacing my rifle in 
the gun-sheath hung at the withers, and when, 
necessarily, the lines lay loose. My position 
being a favourable one for the coming event, 
I went flying through the air, to land with a 
crash far ahead. ‘There were no stars, no fuss 
of any kind; my mind simply took a short 
holiday. That was all. : 

How long I lay there after being thrown with 
such disconcerting suddenness into the land of 
insensibility 1 know not—perhaps ten minutes, 
perhaps half an hour, ‘The first things T expe- 
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rienced when regaining my mental footing on 
earth were a distressing headache and a stinging 
sensation in one of my fingers—due to a cactus 
needle broken off short in the flesh. Turning 
my eyes casually upwards from the wounded 
finger I suddenly encountered a pair of large, 
lustreless orbs staring stupidly and unswervingly 
into my face. The eyes, I saw, belonged to an 
extremely powerful and ungainly-looking man. 
The giant rested on his hands and knees— 
a position which struck me as being, in the 
circumstances, quite inappropriate and un- 
necessary. 

To a request for a drink of water, repeated 
several times with appropriate gestures, he 
returned no reply, but crawled away. For a 
moment I thought he must be a cripple, but 
upon close observation I saw that every limb 
in that crawling body worked freely. Why did 
he crawl, then? I asked myself, but I could 


Emitting strange sounds, which bore a striking 
resemblance to the baa-ing of the sheep he 
tended, he disappeared among. his flock. I 
began to feel somewhat nervous. 

At length, still on his hands and knees, and 
wailing dolefully, I sighted him emerging from 
among the sheep again. 

With a desire to elucidate matters, I decided 
to chat with him a little while. Accordingly 
I talked for some minutes, until gradually the 
unwelcome truth became borne in my mind that 
the man’s intellect proclaimed its owner either 
wallowing in the very depths of stupidity or 
floundering in the gloomy abyss of lunacy. 

I decided that I would call attention to this 
lamentable case when I reached home. I con- 
sidered it a most urgent one—especially to the 
sheep-rancher whose flock was in this demented 
creature’s charge. While stretching myself—for I 
felt stiff and sore from my tumble—I incidentally 
missed from my coat-pocket our small folded 
chess-board. Doubtless, I thought, my fall had 
jerked it from my pocket. I searched around, 
and at length I saw it lying open, half hidden 
behind a sage-brush. 

I was stooping to pick it up when, without 
warning, my right ankle was suddenly and con- 
vulsively grasped from behind and_ jerked 
violently backwards. In a trice I came down 
headlong, noting as J fell that it was the sheep- 
herder who had hold of me. 

To say I felt amazed would be absurd. 1 
experienced to the full the crushing paroxysms 
of fright. My mind had become filled with the 
most dire apprehension of this uncouth being— 
this powerful, fearsome-lcoking man with the 
unbalanced mind. Intuitively I grasped that 
no practical joke was intended. With a fictitious 
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calm IJ tried to unloosen his grip, but he clutched 
my ankle with fingers so tenacious that had the 
grip been one of steel it could not have been 
more rigid or unyielding. Gazing into his face, 
I saw with sickening dismay that his eyes, so 
apathetic before, had completely changed their 


But it was not to be. 

Upon understanding that the lack of chessmen 
prevented the indulgence of a game, the madman 
pointed interrogatively to the horse. I nodded ; 
I felt afraid to quibble. With an oath he dragged 
me to the spot by the ankle! Then, raising his 
gigantic frame and tipping me almost on my 


head, whilst maintaining with one hand that 
everlasting and unrelaxing hold on my ankle, 
he fumbled with the other hand behind the 
cantle until he found our chessmen, which he 


thrust into his pocke:. Then, giving a kick to 


“T went fying through the air, to land with « crash far ahead.” 


expression. Now they glared with all the fire 
and ferocity of the hopeless madman. 

What had occasioned this sudden change ? 
I don’t know, unless it was the sight of the chess- 
board. 

Certain it is, however, that he now rapidly 
acquired a freer and far more sane use of his 
tongue. 

“Play!” he cried. “ Play!” 

His ejaculation called forth a little hope within 
me, for the chessmen reposed in a small bag 
tucked behind the cantle oi my saddle. My 
hope encompassed the idea of escaping from my 
plight by rushing to fetch them, and while so 
doing to spring astride my horse and dash away. 
The mare was grazing just then at the foot of a 
knoll close by. 


the startled mare which sent her flying off, we 
were soon alone again save for the witless sheep. 

By this time it was practically dark, and this 
fact led me to hope that the growing gloom 
might induce the madman to abandon his project, 
and thus enable me to regain my liberty. But, 
no; the fates held forth no mercy. Slowly 
turning his huge, misshapen head this way and 
that, and furtively rolling his fiery eyes around, 
the sheep-herder presently appeared to com- 
prehend that chess on the open prairie in the 
dark was impossible. With bated breath I 
awaited his next move in this ugly game. It 
soon came, and to my dying day I shall never 
forget it. Slowly and deliberately he gathered 
up the chess-board under one arm. Next he 
pondered for a moment ; jthen, like a flash, he 
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turned and dragged me behind him by the 
ankle, without the slightest consideration or 
compunction, through sheep, sage-brushes. and 
cactus-plants, towards his hut! It was terrible— 
at times agonizing, and more than once I 
shrieked with pain. Several times I struggled, 
kicked, and wrenched to free my foot from that 
steel-like grip, but despite all my efforts he main- 
tained his hold. What with the shock of my 
fall, combined with my abject terror at finding 
myself in such a hopeless and highly dangerous 
position, added to the horrible dragging through 
cactus-plants, I felt utterly done up when we 
finally reached his hut. When I say that the 
needles of a Dakota cactus-plant vary in length 
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from two to six inches, and are strong enough 
to penetrate a leather sole, you may draw your 
own conclusion as to the agony one is likely to 
suffer when dragged mercilessly through several 
clumps of them, containing perhaps two to three 
hundred needles. Many penetrated my clothing 
and broke off short in my flesh. 

Arrived at his dwelling, my remorseless jailer 
pulled me up the two or three timber steps at the 
entrance, and then threw me with a grunt upon 
the floor of the hut, more dead than alive. Too 
spent was I, indeed, to either care or think of 
the immediate future. The locking of the door 
occupied the madman for a moment, and to this 
day I can hear the heavy grating of the key in 
that complaining lock ; the noise sounded so 
like a knell to my liberty. 

Presently, by the advent of a thin streak of 
moonlight which stole innocently through a 
crevice of the ill-fitting door, I discerned the 
shepherd making slow, shadowy passes with 
his arm, as if in search of something. At length 
he found it—a lantern—and lit it. I saw he had 
left the key in the door, but he did not move far 
away from it. He took no chances—not he. 

Next the madman threw a cumbersome, 


A typical scone on a sheep ranch in South Dakots. 


rough-hewn chair in front of the door and sat 
upon it. Then, as if it had been a mere toy, 
he drew towards himself a low and very heavily- 
made table, placing the lantern upon it. 
Between iiberty and me, therefore, stood these 
formidable obstacles of furniture, coupled with 
a locked door and a dangerous maniac. Un- 
armed, it was obvious I could do nothing. 

I looked about me despairingly. The lantern 
on the table cast its lurid beams on a dirt-laden 
and nauseating interior. In a musty corner 
stood a rusty gasolene stove, with the mouldy 
remains of an ancient meal strewn around it. 
Behind the door, hanging from a big spike, was 
a dirt-covered buckskin jumper. Nailed above 
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the stove was an out-of-date, grease-fingered 
almanac, and on the unswept floor reposed the 
bleached skull of a bullock. There was not a 
friendly weapon of any kind among them— 
even the stove-lid and poker had disappeared. 
As for windows, the hut had none. 

At length, after a deep-drawn breath and a 
penetrating stare from his fiery eyes, which he 
now everlastingly centred upon me, the lunatic 
flung open the chess-board. He intended to 
play. Extraordinary though it may appear, 
the madman arrayed the chessmen upon the 
board with a hand that bespoke familiarity ; 
his mind, in this respect at least, worked along 
the paths of sanity. I pondered upon the 
meaning of it all. Was he regaining his mental 
equilibrium ? I wondered. But a glance at his 
tell-tale eyes, aglow with ferocity, effectually 
dispelled that hope. 

All being arranged, I watched his next move 
with the keenest interest. It came in the form 
of a vigorous kick on my foot, accompanied by 
the curt command: ‘Get up! play!” 

Tremblingly and painfully I obeyed. Seeing 
no seat, I looked inquiringly around. My com- 
panion gave an impatient grunt, and I looked at 
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him. He was pointing peremptorily to the 
bullock’s skull. On this mass of bone I sat 
down, and we faced each other grimly. 

His next move involved the drawing forth from 
its sheath of a formidable-looking bowie-knife, 
which he laid beside his elbow, quite beyond 
my reach. Evidently feeling dissatisfied, how- 
ever, he finally snatched it up again, and after 
a flourish or two, with a lowering nod, he mut- 
tered hoarsely, yet with fearful distinctness :— 

“Knife bright and sharp, I guess. Good! 
No fool knife this. If you on skull there win 
game—you ‘live! If you lose game—well, if 

“you lose, I see if you die as quick as a sheep!” 

Good heayens! What conditions! For a 
moment I almost fainted, but I pulled myself 
together somehow. 

I had already played chess for stakes, but 
never with my own life as the forfeit. 

One thing only lent me courage. Among my 
friends I was considered a pretty good exponent 
of the ancient game, and I naturally considered 
myself beyond the skill of a lunatic. Even if he 
had formerly been a player of the first rank, 
his long sojourn among-his sheep and his subse- 
quent loss of sanity should have spoiled his play. 
On the other hand, if I won, was he not mad 
enough to ignore his promise ? 

He took black ; I took white. 

He settled the point of first move by spinning 
—beyond my reach—the blade of the bowie- 
knife. 

It pointed to me. 

I started with P—K4, which soon led to a four- 
knight game. This, I remember, was followed 
up in its turn by a Double Ruy Lopez. ‘Then 
followed a few tentative moves. It was in 
these “‘ feelers,” put forward too self-confidently 
by me, that I suddenly encountered a skill 
quite equal, if not superior, to my own. But, 
unfortunately, I did not fully awake fo this 
fact until my chess position had become some- 
what seriously embarrassed. Then my heart 
began to chill. 
ciously to my heels, and often pierced my ranks 
triumphantly. Most of this was due to my 
underrating his skill—especially in the Double 
Ruy Lopez. In chess, as in most things, first 
positions often spell success. 

Presently another well-founded scheme of 
mine was overthrown, and I began to despair. 
With a shudder and a fearful glance at the 
glistening blade I prayed for an opportunity 
to present itself whereby I might make a snatch 
at it and bring matters to a crisis, for my mind 
was now reeling under the excessive strain. But 
the wily madman, in his cunning, moved the 
chessmen knife in hand. With what care and 
precision the deadly point passed among the 


The madman still hung tena- ° 
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pieces! What a horrible sane madness he dis 
played! Again I turned despairingly to the 
board. 


Presently, by a slight error of judgment on 
his part, I retrieved my position on the board, 
and was enabled to manceuvre my men to a more 
commanding position. By so doing I opened 
a promising field to myself, though he still held 
the majority of the pieces. 

Then, like a flash, a heaven-sent move pre- 
sented itself. I grasped the fact that if my 
opporent took a certain piece of mine which 
was temptingly offered to him I should, in four 
or five moves, checkmate him irrefutably. 

Would he capture my knight on K B 5 with 
his pawn on K 3? Everything depended on 
that—even my life. I trembled with excite- 
ment. How I prayed he might snatch the 
tempting bait ! 

He glanced at the knight on KB5. Did he 
suspect the outcome? Was he experienced 
enough to foresee and grasp the inevitable 
finality? Inwardly I  writhed. How deli- 
berately he prolonged my agony by glancing 
carelessly at the temptation! At length he 
raised his eyes—now glistening with excitement 
—to my face. I steadied myself and glared 
intently at quite another portion of the board. 
My idea, of course, was to deceive him. The 
madman’s scrutiny followed my eyes and alighted 
upon the part of the board I was looking at. 
Rightly secing he had nothing to fear in that 
quarter, and fortunately absolving me from all 
ulterior designs with my knight, he prepared 
himself to move. His hand hovered over the 
piece, and with a triumphant chuckle he removed 
it. Done! My heart leaped with joy. My 
fingers itched to make the final moves. Only 
aman who has played for his life can understand 
my feverish haste. 

My first move, after the madman captured 
my knight, awakened him to its potential 
importance. Another move on my part unfolded 
the-result. {ith a tigerish snarl hovering over 
his lips he made the final moves, his last enabling 
me to rap out that most welcome word of all: 
“ Checkmate !” 

“ And now what will he do?” I said to myself. 
I watched and waited, almost delirious from 
the stress of excitement. The fire in his mad- 
dened eyes came and went in grim scintillations. 
Would he fulfil his part of the bargain? The 
suspense was agonizing, yet all the while he 
pondered over the board, seeming oblivious to 
my presence. Seeing this, I decided to move in 
the matter. Very gently I shifted the table, 
so that it stood at an angle from the door. Still 
he glared at the final position of the pieces. 
A moment.later_I (had) turned the key in the 
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“1 steadied myself and glared intently at quite another portion of the board.” 


creaking lock and opened the door. Half 
closing it behind me, fearful of every sound 
and move, | stole out to heaven-sent freedom. 
As I passed out upon the steps I threw 
my opponent a backward glance. Knife in 
hand, he was still poring over the board, 
entirely absorbed. Then I leaped the steps 
and rushed madly into the darkness, utterly 
unmanned, 

In the hush of the night I sank down from 
very weakness amid the friendly sheep. Pre- 
sently, in the moonlight, I espied a horseman 
making his way towards the hut. As he drew 
nearer I saw it was my friend the dentist. He 
had come to search for me, seeing that I had 
not returned to my rooms. 

With painful movements I succeeded in 
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attracting his attention towards me, but I had 
fainted before he reached me. I next awoke 
to life in his chambers, where I murmured my 
story to him and then fell asleep. When I 
awoke again the dentist had just returned from 
an investigation of the matter, accompanied 
by the sheriff and a few responsible citizens. 
They found my poor imbecile opponent behind 
the door—dead. He had hanged himself to 
the heavy spike. 

The man, it was believed, went mad owing to 
the dismal solitude almost inseparable from the 
work of sheep-tending, which leads to many 
similar tragedies. So well is this fact known in 
the West that many ranchers send their herders 
out in pairs to guard against such distressing 
contingencies. 
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A view of the Kangra district 


Among the Gaddis. 
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BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. TYACKE, OF KULU, KANGRA VALLEY, INDIA. 


The Gaddis are a little-known tribe of nomad shepherds living far away in the Central Hima- 


layas. 


Provided only with a goat's-hair blanket, they remain for months together, thousands of 


feet above sea-level, exposed to snow, wind, and rain, scorning tents or other shelters. Colonel 
T--acke describes some of the characteristics of these hardy hillmen, illustrating his article with 


tains as are the 
Ainos from the 
Japanese. They were 
once dwellers in the 
plains, but at some 
remote period were 
driven to the hills, 
and they are now 
confined to the 
Western Himalayas, 
chiefly in Chamba 
and Kangra, where 
there are extensive 
grazing grounds, 
which they rent from 
the Rajah of Chamba 
and the British 
Government. Here 
they are partly tillers 
of the soil, as well as 
shepherds, for their 
women-folk, who do 
not accompany the 
flocks, work in the 
fields, and some of 


conjecture. 
“ Gaddis,” 


his own photographs. 


Pa AR away in the Central Himalayas 
lives a tribe of nomad shepherds 
whose very origin is a matter of 


They are known as 
and are as distinctly 
separate from the other tribes of these moun- 


A famous temple on the 
From a} 


road between Kangra and Lahoul, held in great 
Gaddis. 


respect by the 


the men also remain in the villagts to assist them. 
Emerging from their winter quarters in April, 
they wander with their flocks over the grazing 
uplands of Mandi, or through the shades of the 
Kulu Valley, with its mountain streams and 
wooded slopes, until, as the weather gets warmer 
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and the snows melt, 
they cross the Roh- 
tung Pass (thirteen 
thousand feet) at the 
head of the Kulu 
Valley, into Lahoul 
and the Valley of the 
Chandra, where they 
remain until late 
August, returning 
slowly to their Cham- 
ba and Kangra vil-~ 
lages in November. 
Theyare finehardy 
men, these Gaddis, 
and their women are 
sometimes beautiful. 
They scorn the use 
of tents or shelters 
of any kind, and pre- 
vided only with a 
blanket of goat’s- 
hair, which they 
makethemselves,and 
which) is” practically 
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waterproof, one and all of them remain for 
months together, at altitudes varying from 
thirteen thousand to seventeen thousand feet, 
exposed to snow, 

wind, and rain, with- 

> out any ill-effect to 

their health. It must 
be remembered, 
however, that they 
are trained to it, for 


cad : 


= 
The Gaddis use goats as a means of transport. 
From a Photograph, 


The Kulu side of the pass 
at the head of the Kulu 
Valley. 


From a Photograph, 


the boys, at a very early age, are made to accom- 
pany their fathers in their wanderings. 

You find them invariably in the open, away 
from the shelter of any trees or rocks, because 
the open gives greater security to their flocks 
from the sudden attack of wild animals, and 
because it is less likely that sheep will wander 
away from the others and get lost. This some- 
times happens at the time of changing their 
grazing grounds, and I have often found stray 
sheep when on shooting expeditions, and have 
been able to return the poor brutes to their 
owners. 

Gaddis treat precipices with supreme con- 
tempt. They will lead their flocks over places 
that to the uninitiated would seem absolutely 
impassable, and they will encamp on ground 
with a slope of one in two as contentedly as 
though they were on the level. : 

In their habits and customs they bear a certain 
resemblance to the shepherds of Albania, and, 
although not so overbearing in their mien as 
those magnificent mountaineers, they have an 
independent air about them that is quite foreign 
to the natives of Hindustan, and would incline 
One to connect them with the tribes of the 
northern frontier of India rather tham with the 
dwellers of the plains. ree 

Their language is a Pahari {mountain) dialect 
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One of the mountain 
low: Kula, on the 
way to. Lahoul. 


From a Photograph. 


known as the Gaddi language. ‘Their religion 
is Hinduism, and their caste rather high, being 
above that of Zemindars (agriculturists), with 
whom they will live and eat,-but with whom they 
will not intermarry; they have also a few 
Brahmans amongst their number. For morality 
they are not remarkable, and strong drink is their 
failing. 

When passing through the Kulu Valley, on 
their way to and from Lahoul. the Gaddis are 
permitted to camp and graze their flocks upon 
any waste lands for one day only, after which 
they must move on. This is necessary, as the 
Kulu men have large flocks, and grass in the hot 
weather is scarce. At the invitation .of the 


Zemindars, however, they .may remain for a’ 


night or two on their fields, for the sake uf the 
manure which the flocks deposit. This manure 
is highly prized, and the Zemindars pay the 
Gaddis to come to them. 

The advantage of getting the sheep to manure 
the fields is manifest, since these are scattered 
about the mountain-side, and are often as much 
as a thousand feet or more above or below the 
villages, and the labour of carrying manure. to 
them. would be very great. It is at these times 
that the Gaddis break out, for the farmers have 
to provide them with food and drink during the 


time that they are on their lands, and the amount’ 


Vol. xxvii — 4, 


when it is supplied gratis, is 

Not a wealthy race, -th f 
money by accoripanyingg 4 © sahib ” 
ing expedition, and th ey 
to. such work by r 
powers — of 
ance, indifference to 
cold and wet, and 
to their intimate 
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on a shoot- 
‘are peculiarly suited 
of their hardihood, 
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A laden sheep, showing how the bags are fastened on. 
From aThotograph. | 
V3 O( 
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From a) The grazing-grounds of Lahoul, showing the Chandra River, which is 


knowledge of the shooting grounds. They will not, 
however, accept service in any menial capacity. 
The Gaddi’s dress consists of a woollen tunic, 
very full below the waist, and much shorter than made by the women, and Presented by them to ke, 
the Highlander’s kilt. It is fastened about the men and boys of their choice, and I am told ne 
him by a girdle, made that, so long as they are true to their loves, the 
of goat’s - hair, wound girdle should be constantly worn. They are 
round and round the sometimes as much as forty yards long, beauti- 
body so many times that fully made, and their happy Possessors are very 
Proud of them. I have frequently tried to pur- 
chase one, but without success. Pantaloons, 
or any other leg-covering, they know not. Their 
head-covering is either a Pugaree or else what 
is known as a Gaddi cap, the Chamba men invari- 
ably wearing the latter. It is all wool, and its 
shape is best explained by saying that it bears 
a close resemblance to our tea-cosy. With this 
cap their attire is complete, unless their jewellery 
should be considered a part of it, for they are a 
vain people, and all wear necklets of amber or 
beads of real or imitation coral, and usually 
Pendants of the silver enamel work for which 
the Kangra Valley is celebrated. The Gaddis 
of Chamba are never without an amulet of silver 
filigree round the neck. They carry no arms, 
but always possess a Pipe, flint, and steel. : 
The Gaddi has no great heat to contend with, 
: and the cold does not trouble him. When the 
_ ogee monsoon rains come he is already in aie 
Tap Gaddis froen the Kumges iitiee, cee where the rainfall is far less than in the countries 
Pome) and head-dressen tool ican deen he has just left, and, armed with his home-made 


one cannot help w ondering how long it takes to 
put on, or if it is ever taken off. Asa matter of 
fact, I don’t think it ever is! The girdles are 


this part of the valley ten thousand feet above sea-level. 


waterproof blanket of goat’s-hair, he pays little 
heed to the weather. He must, however, be 
careful not to delay unduly the crossing of the 
passes on his return journey, for an early fall of 
snow would mean the loss of part or even the 
whole of his flock. Such a fall came in the first 
week in September not many years ago, and 
thousands of sheep perished ; since then the 
return journey commences about the middle 
of August. 

Lahoul is a land of rock, ice, and snow, with 
only scant vegetation, but it grows a grass 
of a blue-green colour called locally niru, 
which is found right up to the snow-line and 
is highly nutritious, so much so that sheep 
entering the country as thin as rakes leave 
it as fat as Bengali baboos. 

No fewer than two hundred thousand sheep 
find pasturage in Lahoul between the early 
part of June and the middle of August. 
Those from Kangra enter the country by the 
Rohtung Pass (thirteen thousand feet), and 
those from Chamba by the Kukti Pass (seven- 
teen thousand four hundred feet). The 
Rohtung, although the lower, is the more 
dangerous. The passage over the Kukti is 
dangerous also, especially after a light fall 
of snow, when the crevices are covered, and 
sheep crossing them are not infrequenily lost. 
The glacier over which they must pass is 
some five or six miles in length, so that there 
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is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for  acci- 
dents. Arrived at 
the foot of the pass 


Two women of the Kulu Valley—The Gaddis may eat and drink with 
them, but are not allowed to marry them. 


From a Photograph. 
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on the Lahoul side, after a descent of nearly 
eight thousand feet, they have to cross the 
Chandra River by a “ jhula”’ bridge, a suspension 
affair made of twisted birch twigs! The gang- 
way is made by joining three ropes together 
and for the safety of passengers a handrail of the 
same rope is furnished on either side 

To get the sheep across these “ jhula ” bridges 
the gangway has to be covered with slabs of 
stone and the sides covered in with a network 
of twigs, to prevent their falling into the river 
This entails considerable labour on the villager 
who erect the bridges and make the roadway 
for the sheep, and also a good deal of wear and 
tear. In order to recoup themselves a tax is 
levied on the shepherds using them—generally at 
the rate of one 
sheep per flock. 

As soon as 
Lahoul is reached 
each Gaddi _pro- 
ceeds to his own 
grazing ground, 
for the whole coun- 
try has been por- 
tioned out to 
them by former 
Rajahs of Kulu, 
or Thakurs 
(barons) of La- 
houl, and on 
their own par- ff 
ticular sheep- 
runs they have 
certain exclusive 
rights. In some 
cases, where the 
grants are large, 
they bring in 
relations and 
friends,andeven 
sublet to other 
Gaddis, so that 
they make con- 
siderable profit 
out of their 
holdings. 

In days gone 
by tribute was 
paid by these 
wandering shep- 
herds to the 
Thakurs of 
Lahoul in kind, at 
the rate of from 
one to two sheep 
for every hundred 
brought into the 
country, but now 


the British Government has taken the matter 
in hand, and levies a tax on the Gaddis of 
three rupees eight annas on every hundred sheep 
crossing the passes, and from the revenue derived 
from this source pays to the Thakurs a lump sum 
in lieu of the tribute they formerly received. 
There are some eighteen Thakurs in Lahoul, 
and the payments made to them by the Govern- 
ment of India are intended to satisfy all demands, 
but I am led to believe that this is not always 
the case. The Gaddis have for generations 
been accustomed to pay to the Thakurs, and 
make no objection to continuing to do so, for 
they recognize the fact that so long as they re- 
main in Lahoul these Thakurs are paramount, 
the English officials seldom visiting the country, 


A sheep-eating bear being brought into camp. 
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and that by opposirig them matters 
may be made very uncomfortable 
for them. 

The Gaddi’ sheep are quite dis- 
tinct from the ordinary sheep to 
be found in the Central Hima- 
layas, They are smaller, shorter 
in the leg, and the meat is much 
more close- grained and better 
eating. In fact, they are the 
“Southdowns” of the Hima- 
layas, 

The forests abound in brown and black bears 
and panthers, and although the black bear will 
seldom molest sheep, brown bears and panthers 
often play considerable havoc amongst them. 
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Many occasions to 


fee Size, i en bent on sheep- 
¢ re generally ni ht-feeders, and 
is Femi difficult to get . shot, for they 

at the flock and are away into the 


darkness before one can get on to them. 
shepherds themselves spoi 


a shot by removing t 
consumption, instead 


for both bears and 
return to a carcass, 


A panther shot by the Author, 


panthers will almost always 


When a sheep-eating bear approaches and is 


scented by the flock they 
and galloping towards 


are all up in a moment 
the shepherd’s fire, 


making a noise like a squadron of cavalry at the 
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and there. make 
a hole in the 
ground, about & 
yard and a ha 
in diameter, and 
tear his meal to 
pieces. The shep- 
herds’ dogs sur- 
round him and 
bark furiously, 
but discreetly 
refrain from 
going too close, 
and the — shep- 
herds, too, being un 
armed, take it that 
discretion is the better 
part of valour, and leave 
him alone. They de- 
clare that the — bear 
throws the dogs a bit of 
meat now and again to 
keep them quiet, but the 
explanation of this prob- 
ably is that when the 
bear is full up and day- 


? 


f 


experience, and 
all seem to be 
relieved at the 
retum of day- 
light. 

Unlike the bear, 
the panther makes his raid 
on the flocks as often by day 
as by night. I have been 
close by when a sheep was 
taken. The animal was 
carried some distance Up 
the hill, where, frightened 
by the shouts of shep- 
herds, it was dropped. 


panther, continuing up the 
ished into a cave, 


slope, vanl. : 
where I followed him, got 
and shot him. i 
light comes he retires to 
the forest, and the dogs 


him out, « 
} the Felis unica, 
then carry off bones to 


In Lahou 
or snow-leopard, takes the 
lace of the Felis pardus, then 
or common panther oF . k ons able isanet 
leopard, an a morn vee they enjoy their 
ive to the snep al, 
verde The animals Such is the more or 
less adventurous life of 
a Himalayan Gaddi 


throughout the year. He 
is, generally speaking, 


tims by th i 
y on their backs, 
quite uneducated, his 


them over : 
and carry them off ae 
a great distance D° ‘ore Vays, Areas i 
fen en their meal. A panther few. 1 3 Be re aie He car 
{ frightened tiatt ris cares are nil. He carries 
Js food and his goat -skin, for 
cither day or night use, about 


will often drop his prey if fi 
or if a shot is fired in 
has 


bear, once he with hi i 
) him, he drinks the purest 


water, smokes a great 
deal, has only an occa- 
sional ‘‘ burst,” and, liv- 
ing such a life, his con- 
stitution is magnificent. 


ta 
secured his meal, will stick 
to it, and is utterly In- 
i to the shouts and 
tions of the 


impreca 

enraged shepherds, or 10 

the half-hearted onslaught 

of their dogs. His manner Compare such an exist- 

of procedure, too, is dif- ence with that of an 
educated man of_ the 
same class in the East- 


ferent. He will make a dash 4 , i 

at the flock, seize a SHEEP, akin of « = 

and gallop off with it under "From a a snow-leopard, a deadly of th Gites Of London, and 
men sheen fo, Lahool: oom, cosh which would you choose? 
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“Don Quixote” with his first impala. 


(Photograph. 


Inspired by the success of her tour in the South of England with “The Wide World” caravan, Mrs° 


Maturin planned a more ambitious journey—a trip through the wilds of North-Western Rhodesia. 


All 


sorts of adventures fell to the lot of the members of the little party, and at times their experiences were 
trying indeed, but throughout the whole expedition the authoress managed to maintain her sense of 
% humour and see the funny side of every happening. 


BABASUNI, July 12th—We have 
had an awful time of it. Got up 
in pitch darkness — moon and stars 
excepted —and after fearful con- 
fusion got off, Don Quixote in vain 
attempting to marshal up the carriers in orderly 
array. Finally, he gave it up as hopeless, for 
as fast as he stood one at “’Tention ” in front 
of him, with his load all ready, another would 
seize his pack and make off with it, or sit down 
to scratch himself, or have a smoke, just as Don 
Quixote was about to shout “ Quick march!” 


(EX 
y 


II. 


I came here in my machila—or meant to— 
but when I had held a pocket-handkerchief to 
my nose for five miles I could stand the aroma 
of carrier no longer, so preferred to walk it. 

We are now camped in the forest again, but, 
oh! the water. Sam was right! I shudder when 
IT have to drink it. It was literally crawling. 
Yet Sam says, cheerfully, “ Worse water coming, 
missis. This water no so bad. Natives come 
eight miles to fetch this water from next place 
we going to.” 

The shooting has now become splendid. 
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Don Q ixot, ree chases preceding 
a lo © shot urder. 
day and to- oat ete the 
brought j it ai se 
ight in by the ay shrieks, and 


c 
fe "*r for me to 
Sabasuni 
13th. — Our ey 
here is very prett ip 
i - y> 
being Situated in 
the very heart of 
the forest. My tent 
is under a large 
tree -(a boon for 
the shade it 
affords), but the 
worst of having 
your tent under a 
tree is that one nort 
finds horrible creatures there—every kind, in 
fact, that ever went in pairs into the Insect 
Compartment of Noah’s Ark. Before I sleep I 
spend a good half-hour, aided by Don Quixote 
with a boot and Mr. Muffin with a hammer, 


From a) 


Our camp at 


not at all sure that 
“the missis” 8 
not being chast! ‘ 
for some offence by 
the “ Baas,” come 
rushing on to the 
scene as well, with 


On _ discovering 
that such an every 
day affair as a cen- 
tipede is the cause 
of the whole com 
motion, they 
trickle wonderingly back to their blankets and 
log-fires, and Sam has been heard to wonder 


Sabasuni- 


what “our missis” will do ‘when lion and ; 


hyena come ’long.” . 
The climate now is truly lovely. It can’t rain 
if it tries to. Cloudless skies, and a sun hot 
enough to make you seek shade after eleven a.m., 
prevail daily. The nights are very cold and star- 
Jit, and just now there is brilliant moonlight. 
We are now in regions where no white woman 
has been seen or heard of before. This is evident 
when we pass through the native kraals and vil- 
lages, the whole population pouring forth to 
crowd round me, the men indulging in rapturous 
exclamations which make me feel that to them, 
at least, I must be a vision of transcendent 
loveliness. The women come up like inquisitive 
children, to touch 
my dress, my 
hat, and even 


se Eke wonan sone op Kha quicllive teen 


some of the fifty , 
carriers _ included. ; 


, 
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to poke fingers at my cheek, with many long- 
drawn “ Ows !” of amazement. 

It is a long way to come (ten thousand miles 
from London) to become a real professional 
beauty, but as I know that if I had a black eye, 
a hump, a broken nose, and a squint, it would be 
all the same, I am trying hard ‘not to grow 
too vain.” 

I return the native ladies’ compliments by 
evincing, in my turn, equal interest in them, 
and finding to-day two blushing black Mashi- 
kalumbwe brides fighting to secure some small 
portion for themselves of a pair of fine reed- 
buck, shot by Don Quixote early this morning 
and brought in sections into camp, I persuaded 
them (with the promise of a piece of reedbuck, 
temptingly laid out by Sam on a bit of limbo 
for their special edification) to allow me to photo- 
graph them. 


fol. xxvii. —5. 


The two “‘blashing black Mashikalambwe brides.” 


(Photograph. 


How I ever got that photo was a marvel, for 
at first they said ‘‘ No,” and meant it, and not 
even the reedbuck’s heart and liver could win 
them round. On seeing my camera they hid 
their faces on each other’s shoulders and screamed 
lustily, shouting to their husbands to come and 
save them from their doom. But the husbands 
were busy struggling, amid a dense throng of 
carriers and servants, for more reedbuck, and 
paid no attention to them. As a matter of fact, 
one husband was just then bashing the other 
over the head. So the two brides took refuge 
in flight, and Sam and I and Mr. Muffin had to 
chase them in and out of the forest. Mr. 
Muffin dodged them round one way, and Sam 
and I another, the girls howling like lost souls. 
Sam, at every chance he got, thrust a piece of 
reedbuck liver under Number One bride’s nose, 
as much as to say, “ Can you resist it?” and 
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its pursuit. , Orget_ everything in 
ae game swarms here. Often as you sit in 
P you see game birds everywhere, and buck 
feeding among the trees. Up comes a servant 
mysteriously, pointing away through the thicket. 
“Baas! Baas!” he whispers to Don Quixote 
or Mr. Muffin, resting at their tent-doors from 
the labours of their early morning shoot.“ Big 
buck, he feeding there 12 
Up we all start, breathless, but no one can 
see anything. It takes a practised eye to dis- 
tinguish the buck from the many cere oe 
growing so thick around us in this forest camp 


oh Where ?” they ask, in an 
ve all crouch down, for 

en send the buck off 
bow, and anything moving 


ae: se There! Near piccaninny tree 
His head looking at us. 
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from the servants tell me that ye 
has fallen to Don Quixote, 1 fly from my Hr 
and see him and Sam running, and soon @ a by 
gentle-looking buck is being carried on a pe e, oe 
Sam and Lang Wan, towards the kitchen pa! 
of the camp. d 
Bird game is as plentiful here as buck, an 
one cannot sit long in camp and not See some- 
thing to shoot for the pot or the trophy list. | 
In vain do I attempt to enchain the attention 
of Don Quixote or Mr. Muffin with the more 
domestic part of our life here. 
“Let's go and pick flowers, 
shall we ? I saw such a lovely tree 1 
all violets, and smelling divine. Will 
come ?” ‘ 
“Certainly! You don’t mind me taking 
One never knows what may 


Don Quixote, 
this morning, 
you 


my shot-gun ? 
turn up.” 

“ All right, and I'll take my basket.” 

“Capital. It will just do for pheasants, or 
partridges, or grouse. I saw any quantity’ this 
morning, but was after that reedbuck, and 
dared not fire.” 

“My basket,” I reply, severely, “is not for 
pheasants or grouse. It’s for flowers. Oh, 
there's the violet tree! I can smell it from 
here.” 

“Hush! Look! Do you see?” in an excited 
whisper, my arm ‘lutched, my progress towards 
the violet tree summarily arrested. 

“No; what is it? Some flowers ?” 

“ Guinea-fowl,” is the impressive whisper ; 


Mauser, and shouts 
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“fifty or sixty of them, running about the 
ground like chickens! We'll get some for 
dinner to-night. Think how nice they will be ” 
(persuasively, seeing my eyes fixed longingly 
on my violet tree). “Hush!” 

We start creeping. Ages seem to pass while 
I crawl on all fours and hold my breath. As 
for the violet tree, I feel I dare not put forth its 
claims. Don Quixote crawls ahead of me. I 
follow, suffering acute torments from thorns 
embedding themselves into my knees and palms, 
branches catching my hat and hair, and the 
longing to draw one good full breath. Then, 
seeing Don Quixote begin to straighten himself 
cautiously, I know it is time to do the same. 
We must be close on the guinea-fowl. And 
next minute there is a violent whirring all round 
in the air above me, and fat, dark speckled things 
sail away, here, there, and everywhere, and 
bang ! bang! goes the shot-gun, Don Quixote 
looking just like the central figure of a sporting 

rint. 

‘ And so it ends in six fat, speckled guinea-fow] 
coming back to camp in my basket instead of 
my violets, for—let me confess it—I forgot all 
abcut the flowers. 

July 14th.—Had a glorious evening yesterday, 
out hunting with Don Quixote, and saw him 
shoot another fine reedbuck and a hartebeest, 
also two partridges, three pheasants, and one 
sand-grouse, so our pot is well supplied with a 
nice variety of food. 

The fascination of the life grows upon me. 
But for the bad water, which is almost crawling, 
and has to be boiled for two hours for safety 
(our one filter being useless), I should be per- 
fectly happy. 

I shall never forget my first hunt in these 
wilds—the forest, so vast, so quiet, so beautiful ; 
Don Quixote walking first, his rifle on his 
shoulder, and then Sam carrying the second 
rifle. Next comes Lang Wan (which means 
Long One) the gun-bearer, an almost naked 
being with apparently ten eyes to our two, for 
he can see buck when no one else can. Then 
comes myself, and then “ Jane,” who, trembling 
with excitement, now runs ahead, and now falls 
back at Don Quixote’s stern “ Heel!” It is plain 
to see that Jane knows quite well we are out 
after buck. 

On we go, a mile or so through densest bush, 
and I am getting scratched and torn to bits, 
and Jane is panting. 

Twice we see buck bounding away in the 
distance, having seen us before we saw them. 
Then suddenly, in a somewhat open clearing 
in the forest, Lang Wan whispers, “ Hist!” 
through his teeth, and we all stop short and 
gaze where he points. 


There stand a lovely herd of hartebeest, 
quietly feeding a few hundred yards away, the 
males keeping guard, as it were, on the outside, 
the females and some exquisite little ones crop- 
ping the young grass which has sprung up where 
the forest fires have burnt the old long 
grass. 

Of course, the entire party now assume a 
crouching, villain-in-the-play sort of posture. 
In fact, to watch Don Quixote now,, creeping 
from tree to tree, you only want weird music 
from the orchestra and an unconscious rival 
innocently drinking his tea in the inn courtyard, 
to be certain some ghastly deed is about to be 
perpetrated. Next Don Quixote lies down flat, 
and in that highly uncomfortable position 
remains, occasionally getting nearer the buck 
he has set his heart on by a noiseless and 
dexterous wriggle forward. We all attempt to 
do the same, I severely hampered, having to 
clutch Jane by the collar, her low whines causing 
Don Quixote to look back at her with murderous 
glances. 

What with Jane struggling, and not being 
accustomed to this style of progression, I begin 
to ask myself, “Is any buck in the world worth 
all this ?” 

When I flounder into an ants’ nest, and feel 
them running all over me, I repeat the silent 
query, and, turning on to my back, I give it up 
for a bit in despair, still nobly clutching Jane. 

Then, turning my eyes round, I see Don 
Quixote getting ready to fire. 

The hartebeest, a beauty, is about a hundred 
yards away now, but has grown anxious and 
stopped feeding. Now he stands, a_ perfect 
picture, gazing towards us, yet unable to see us. 
He looks so grand that I find myself hoping 
that Don Quixote will miss him. Then I pray 
he won’t—I am torn all ways. 

The woods echo as with wild cries, and the 
hartebeest leaps into the air and makes off. 
Again Don Quixote, now on his feet, takes steady 
aim, and the hartebeest falls dead, with one last 
bound upward. Don Quixote, radiant, in his 
own quiet way, looks at me as I advance and 
says, “‘ My first hartebeest !” 

To-morrow we move on to Baunakaila, where, 
says Sam, ‘“‘ Water like gold, missis. Peoples 
never wash. Drink once a day. Pay any 
money sweet water!” Filthy as the water here 
is, we have engaged a naked being with one eye, 
one arm, and one and a half legs, to carry our 
water-bag for us to Baunakaila, filled with the 
crawling stuff from here, which at Baunakaila 
will be “ sweet water.” 

Everything in this world goes by comparison. 

Sam says Sabasuni water will appear like 
crystal when we seé the, Baunakaila water—if 
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there is any to see, that is—for it is about time, 
he tells us, that it * dried right up.” 

Mr. Muffin has shot a nice reedbuck and is 
nearly off his head in conscquence. So clated 
was he, in fact, that to-night he got out his 
medicine chest and surgical and dental instru- 
ments, and sent a message round the carriers by 
Sam to say “ healing time” had arrived, and 
he was prepared to heal anything and anyone. 

When not one carrier responded (all of them 
preferring to remain in safety by their log-fires) 
Mr. Muffin went round with Sam, stirring them 
up with his foot, feeling their pulses, and con- 
sulting his watch meantime with a properly 
professional air. 

“T hope you'll be careful, Muffin,” said Don 
Quixote, sitting with me by our camp-fire, and 
too tired with the day’s sport to care much if 
Mr. Muffin polished all the carriers off with his 
experiments in doctoring. ‘‘ If even one carrier 


“It was too dark,” T heard him explaining 
to Don Quixote as they both retired to rest. 
“ [don't think Condy’s Fluid is poison, though 
he gave a frightful yell. I administered an 
emetic on the spot, at which, of course, he yelled 
louder. Keep it dark, old man, if he dies.” 

And I actually heard Don Quixote promise 
that he would, if it didn't mean being “ accessory 
to the fact.” 

Baunakaila, July 15th.—We got up at the 
awful hour of three-thirty a.m. These early 
starts are killing. Whether we really gain 
much by it is doubtful, for it’s so dark no one 
can see to pack, or get down tents, or find any- 
thing. The confusion is awful, and every soul 
as cross as two sticks, even the gentle Don 
Quixote becoming severely military—a sure 
sign he’s in a bad mood. 

1 very nearly persuaded a_newly-married 
couple to come on this trek, telling them what 


From a} After the day's shoot at Baunakaila. 


dies, we are stuck fast here, for one load will be 
carrierless. And I think, Muffin, in justice, it 
would have to be one of yours.” 

“Never fear!”’ replied the enthusiast. “ I’ve 
been studying medicine and surgery now for 
three weeks. If that isn’t good enough for 
Northern Rhodesia carriers, who never wash, 
T don’t know what is.” 

When Mr. Muffin and Sam returned to the 
camp an hour later, Muffin looked much subdued. 


(Photograph. 


an ideal honeymoon they’d have. The girl 
has been brought up in the lap of luxury and 
can’t even put her own boots on. The bride- 
groom sleeps every day till eleven and will never 
stop in any house where a breakfast bell goes at 
nine. 

Struggling this morning by the dim starlight, 
aided by a piece of candle one inch long, to get 
my clothes on and my boxes packed, in bitter 
cold, while every minute someone outside fell 


a ne Ne 
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over the tent-ropes, and Don Quixote kept 
inquiring when my tent would be ready to take 
down, I thought of that bride and bridegroom, 
and silently thanked Heaven that they had 
reluctantly decided not to join our trek. 

It is hard enough getting Mr. Muffin up, and 
the only way to do it (when he has had eight to 
ten calls) is to tell Sam and the carriers to 
‘“Never mind Muffin Baas, but take his tent 
down as if he were not in it.” 

As it collapses, Mr. Muffin wakes and struggles 
forth out of the ruins, 
putting on whatever 
clothes he can find. Then 
he sits down to our 
lamp - light breakfast, 
apologizing to me for 
his sketchy attire. 

It was a twelve-mile 
march here (nothing for 
carriers, who can do. 
fifteen and twenty), but 


this tribe are the laziest in Rhodesia, and every 
few minutes, with groans and grunts, they 
deposited their burdens on the forest path and 
had a smoke or a snooze. 

In vain did Don Quixote attempt to preserve 
some sort of military order in our cortége. He 
might as well have tried to marshal up a flock 
of sheep or geese. 

“You will tell them this, Sam. When I say 
‘One,’ each man will stand ready at his own 
load. When I say ‘ Two,’ each man will lift his 
load to his head. When I say ‘ Three,’ each man 
will start. Do you understand, and can you 
make them understand ?” 

“Yes, sar,” replies Sam, blithely, not having 
understood a word himself, and being further 
unacquainted with the particular lingo spoken 
by the carriers, “I tell ’em.” 

Sam jabbers hard for five minutes, standing in 


front of the row of carriers. The carriers start 
to jabber back, some of them seizing their loads 
and making off (in the opposite direction to the 
one we propose trekking in), others seating them- 
selves comfortably on their haunches, while yet 
others complete their morning toilets, one 
creature balancing his big toe upon my bedding- 
bag with a view to carefully manicuring it with 
the sharpened jaw-bone of Don Quixote’s last 
buck. 

But the ‘‘One, Two, Three,” goes all wrong, 


Sam Jobbery hard for five minubey 


partly because Sam can’t talk Mashikalumbwe, 
and won’t own up, partly because Don Quixote’s 
attitude, standing up in front of the carriers, 
is so terrifying that they completely lose their 
heads. 

At a thundered “One!” some seize their 
bundles and scoot. At “Two!” they drop them 
and implore mercy. At “Three!” very often 
not a carrier is left, and they have to be chased 
by Sam and brought back almost by the scruff 
of their necks. 

This morning, however, for the first time, we 
got a proper and orderly start, after a scene and 
a babel which beggars description. 

Every carrier got his load upon hie head. 
Don Quixote shouted “Ready!” and I 
scrambled into my machila. Mr. Muffin snap- 
shotted us, and soon, while the sun rose, we were 
trailing through the forest towards our next 
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stage, the carriers shouting Mashikalumbwe 
songs and choruses. We were glad now we had 
got up so early, for our twelve-mile march 
would be a cool and pleasant one, and we would 
get settled into our new camp in good time for 
the men to have the afternoon and evening for 
shooting. 

So elated was Mr. Muffin at the Condy’s Fluid 
carrier not having died in the night, but “ only 
turned a dull pink,” as he expressed it, that, 
finding our progression too slow for his taste, 
and burning to reach Baunakaila (where we hear 
the game is even better than at Sabasuni), he 
took his gun-bearer and hurried on. 

When we reached Baunakaila two hours later 
we found a pile of grain-bags in the middle of an 
open green clearing adjacent to the kraal, and 
Mr. Muffin asleep upon them with an admiring 
village crowd gaping around. Three impala 
does and one buck were 
stretched out dead close 
by, shot in about ten 
minutes by the 
ardent one en 
roule. 

“This looks 
good,” said Don 
Quixote, as we 
came up, and 
Mr. Muffin’s 
snores betokened 
a well - earned 
rest. ‘‘ I suppose 
thesc are not, 
by any chance, 
tame buck? You 
remember Muffin 
shooting the big 
official’s pet sow 
at Livingstone 
while it fed in 
the bush, and 
rushing into 
camp ‘to’ tell us 
he .had. got a 
magnificent specimen of 
the. wart-hog 2” 

But. Muffin’s  gun- 
bearer, * jealous of his ’ 
sleeping master’s prowess, said’ to * Sam :— 

“Oh, no! Muffin Baas found hig herd buck 
in the forest, all feeding thick together, and he 
bang ! bang! bang ! right into’them, and they 
dic, die, die.” fh i 4 

Sounds as of a gory battle going. on had 
certainly met our ears, and it was plain’ Mr, 
Muffin had blazed away not only all his ammu- 
nition, but all his energy as well. 

Presently’ he awoke and sat up, and: when 


“Mr. Muffin's"” saap-shot of the Authoress in her machila. 
et From a Photograph. 


Jonas had heated some water for him, and Sam 
had propped a looking-glass in front of him on 
the grain-bags, he shaved himself, and related 
to us, while we yot up the tents, how the impala 
had fallen to his gun. 

“ Marvellous country this, I tell you,” he said. 
“ Swarms with game! I saw a herd of wolves. 
Also a lion slunk past me. I could have kicked 
it with my foot, but ”—in a loud stage whisper— 
“ for mercy’s sake don't tell Mrs. M., or she won't 
sleep a wink the rest of the trek—nor shall 
we.” 

But I had heard. 

“Oh, is it true?” I cried. 
lion?” 

“Honour bright; but cheer up. You had 
a lion at your tent-door two nights ago, and you 
never knew it. Saw it with my own eyes 
creeping round ; but, you see, he never touched 

: you.” 
I gaze steadfastly at 
Mr. Muffin, who is mak- 
ing such grimaces 
shaving that one 
can’t tell if he is 
serious or not. 

Every day we 
travel now takes 
us deeper into 
the —_ untrodden 
wilds of Northern 
Rhodesia, and 
makes the danger 
of lions more and 
more real, and 
we very often see 
their ‘spoor in 
the sand. 

I have already 
had some bad 
nights lyingin my 
tent, and listen- 
ing with beating 
heart to strange 
cracklings of 
twigs, deep breathings, 
and a horrid grunting 
noise which lions always 
make when hungry. | 

The majestic roar, shaking the earth, of which 
one reads is apparently a rare sound from a'lion, 
and, they say, only comes forth when he 1s 
satisfied. : 

I must say I should personally prefer it 
(when sleeping in a tent) to the grunt that 
means he’s hungry, but that’s a matter of 
taste. 

This is a very nice camp—for looks. 

The open clearing we have entirely to our- 


“You saw a 
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“selves ; the native village is hidden away in the 
jungle. 

This green open space is closed in on all sides 
with dense forest, and so plentiful are the buck 
that, sitting at our tent doors, we see them 


From a) 


feeding quietly on 


the very edge of the 
ae woods. 

The impala chiefly 
abounds here, the 
loveliest of all lovely 
buck, with _ soft, 
satiny skin of a 


bright,chestnut 
brown, markings like 
black velvet across 
his hind - quarters, 
and a most beautiful shape. : 
To-day Don Quixote has set all the carriers 
to cleaning and preparing the numerous buck- 
skins he is getting. They peg them out hair 
downwards on the ground, and, with Sam ever- 
lastingly cracking them over the head to keep 
them up to the mark, ten get round one skin 
and ten round another, and so on, and, with the 
jawbone of the poor buck itself as a scraper, 
they sit hour after hour lazily rubbing the teeth 
of the jaw up and down the fleshy side of the 
skin till it is clean of all meat, discussing their 
domestic, love, and family affairs the while, the 
babel being so great that on deciding where our 
camp shall be we take very good care to have 
the carriers at least three hundred yards away. 
Afternoon.— Oh, the water here! The 
moment we arrived the difficulty began. Water 
of any sort or kind, it was plain, is worth its 
weight in gold in Baunakaila. So soon as we 
had pitched camp fourteen carriers carrying 


Gur first impala. 


long poles hung with every conceivable recep- 
tacle we could find for water had to go back to 
that filthy Sabasuni ditch for the now thrice- 
precious fluid—twelve miles there and twelve 
miles back. 


(Photograph. 


They were away 
hours, of course, and 
meantime our water- 
bag got a hole in it 
through the one- 
eyed person who 
carried it running 
into another 
carrier’s assegai, and 
all the water leaked 
out, and there we 
sat, dying of thirst. 

Was no water to be got in the whole village— 
dirty water, smelling water—anything? we 
asked. 

The sun pelted down; we had had a long, 
dry march ; our very souls cried for water. 

“No water here, anywhere, missis.” 

“ But, Sam, what do the people do?” 

“ They go without,” said Sam. 

Finally, when I was nearly crying, my thirst 
became so awful that Sam said he’d go and find 
the village induna and tell him the King of 
Great Britain was my first cousin once removed, 
and that unless water of some description was 
forthcoming on the spot, the dire vengeance 
of the Great White King would fall on the 
induna’s head for a surety. 

He went off to the kraal behind the trees, 
and I heard a fearful noise going on, Sam 
terrifying the old induna till the wretched 
man confessed that he had half a bucketful 
of water remaining to him in his own private 
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water-hole, but desired earnestly to keep it 
for his own use. 

The water-hole was protected with a thorn 
fence and by a large, fierce Kaffir dog, while the 
induna practically lived, ate, and slept beside 
it to prevent the few 
drops left getting 
stolen. 

I don’t know what 
‘threats or arguments 
Sam finally used, 
but he turned up in 
the end with one of 
our green’ canvas 
buckets half-full of 
a thick compound 
of the colour and 
nearly the con- 
sistency of treacle, 
and laid it at my 
feet — the induna’s 


most precious pos- 
session. Vy / 

I peered into the Wy 
bucket and shud- ) ys 


dered. 
“Oh, Sam—Sam! 
What shall I do? , I 
can’t—I can’t—drink 
it!” 
Don Quixote, 
much disturbed, 
filtered it for me 
through limbo x 
several times, and \ 
then I shut my ee 
eyes and drank it. 


BR h\ 
arrived from Saha- Ree ING 


When our water 


suni about sunset, we \ {) y\ \ 

sent the poor old ENR! vA 

induna two buckets- ™~ A J NY) 
—> a 


ful as a reward for 
his generosity. 

Evening.—Don 
Quixote went out 
hunting this afternoon and brought back a fine 
reedbuck, and also his first impala, a lovely 
golden-brown buck with almost record horns. 

He saw two herds of zebra, but did not shoot 
—there were so many little ones amongst 
them. 

Mr. Muffin got into camp an hour after Don 


Quixote’s arrival, and has shot a zebra. He 
related how, after wounding it, he had to race 
after it and spring bodily upon its back, seizing 
its head and leaning forward to cut its throat 
while it reared and plunged ! 


He hod fo race after it 


and spring bodily upon tte back 


We have decided to stay here a few ae 
longer—the shooting is so good—and our sae 
then will be to the great Kafue Sahara, W ne 
water is still scarcer than here, with only a 
string of pools (sweet and clear, thank Hees 
which we must find or die, but where big & 
will be sen in vast herds. 


(To be continued.) 
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From a) 


A view of Hakone Lake, showing the giant cryptomerias. [Photogrash 


BY MRS. ELLEN BEADNELL. 


A brightly-written description, illustrated with magnificent photographs, of a holiday tour in 

Japan, taking in some of the many beauty-spots of the country. We imagine that many ‘“ Wide 

World” readers, after reading Mrs. Beadnell’s article, will desire to visit the Land of the Rising 
Sun themselves. 


E entered fairyland at Kobé. A 
series of broad, tree-lined roads and 
narrow streets led us from the land- 

y ing-place to the pine-clad hills above 

— the town, at the foot of which stands 
the Tor Hotel—most delightful of resting-places. 

From the windows we had our first bird’s-eye 

view of a Japanese town. Near at hand were the 

charming little bungalows of the rich Japanese, 
each in its own plot of ground, gay with cherry 
trees in full bloom. Beyond was a vista of low, 
flat roofs, broken here and there by squares 
where children indulged in the national pastime 
of kite-flying. Presently we went out into the 
town and tasted the joys of really being in Japan. 

We soon discovered that no one is in a hurry. 
The passers-by saunter; the shop-proprietor 
enters into lengthy conversations with his cus- 
tomers, who on their side appear to have entered 
the shop for no specific purpose whatever. The 
children, unlike the Chinese, are gay little people ; 
the women are chubby and happy-looking, in 
Striking contrast to the men, who are dyspeptic 


and depressed in appearance. Indeed, one is 
Vol xxvii, 


filled with a continual wonder how such delight- 
ful, sunny-tempered women can be the mothers 
of such antitheses as are their men. The women 
still wear their native graceful dress, but the 
men, as a rule, are clad in fearful and wonderful 
European garments. 

Kobé was very much in her Sunday best to 
greet us. There had been some rain early in the 
day, and the streets were washed, the trees 
green, and the gardens radiant with the pink and 
white of the cherry-blossoms. These flowers, by 
the way, are quite unlike their English con- 
geners, and are grown solely for their beauty. 
They are large and double, and well reward their 


_ owners for any trouble taken. And what mar- 


vellous gardeners the Japanese are! Apparently 
at their mere beck and call flowers spring up in 
profusion anywhere and everywhere, while trees 
are treated in a way which to our minds smacks 
of the greatest disrespect, yet flourish amazingly. 
We watched an avenue of good-sized fir trees 
being planted in the Tor Hotel grounds, appar- 
ently with no particular care, yet when we left 
three weeks later not one single tree had flagged. 
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A HOLIDAY IN JAPAN. 


On Easter Day a 
very large and ex- 
quisite cherry tree 
laden with blossoms 
was brought into the 
dining -room and 
planted on a mimic 
rockery in the centre 
of the room, where 
it stayed for over a 
week —just such a 
mass of colour as the 
Japanese artist loves 
to paint. Any self- 
respecting English 
gardener would have 
thrown up his situa- 
tion at the mere sug- 
gestion of transplant- 
Ing such a tree, but 
the little Japanese 
who Superintended a 
the’ removal: seemed nN 
{0 regard it as a 4 
very ordinary affair, E - 


_ Much as ore ten Japanese schoolboys playing their favourite dame —waiking @ swinging pole., 
Joyed Kobé, with 


from a Photograph. 
\S shops and china 


lactories, Ai temples and flowers, yet we rose from bursting into tears of disappointment we 
in a very excited condition on the morning Teached a place where the rape-fields were os 
We started for the real country.” — Unfor- flower—bright yellow and honey-scented. So 
tunately, “the train 
Tuns at first through 
the ugliest Scenes, 
and our spirits sank, 
Flat land, used as 
market gardens and 
‘Tossed. at distress. 
ingly regular intervals 
by irrigation trenches, 
stretches out on either 
hand. Here and there 
in the Wilderness of 
black mud Stands a 
soup of tombstones 
marking the Testing- 
a Of the tillers of 
© soils ir ij 


= 4 _ Photograph, 
From a) A quaint Shinto temple. f 
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A magnificent Buddha outside « temple, 
From a Photograph. 


strong was the scent 
that its sweetness filled 
our carriage, dissipat- 
ing the ancient and 
awful odours of a 
Japanese train. 

Thenceforward the 
landscape quickly im- 
proved, until we, with 
our boxes, were turned 
out at a queer little 
station half-filled with 
an enormous placard 
bearing the unpro- 
nounceable name of 
“ Takaradzuka.” 

We left our luggage 
to the tender mercies 
of coolies and walked 
through the village to 
the hotel, which stands 
on the bank of an 
immensely wide river- 
bed. Through the 
centre of this bed flows 
a peaceful little river, 
crystal clear, making a 
fearful fuss over a few 
rocks that lie in its 
way. We heard later 

on that this same stream 
can become a rushing 
mighty torrent during 
the rainy season, filling 
the whole of its great 
bed and sweeping all be- 
fore it. That day, how- 
ever, all was peace, and 
the village lay asleep in 
the midst of cherry and 
plum blossom, the only 
sounds the occasional 
twang-twang of a samisen 
from some cottage or the 
shouts of the children as 
they played their favour- 
ite game of walking along 
a swinging plank. The 
hotel was charming, with 
its Japanese garden rich 
in dwarf trees, its mimic 
lake studded with islands 
and tiny bridges, beneath 
which golden carp darted 
merrily in and out, while 
all round was the scent 
of daphne, and we felt 
that this was indeed a 
land “‘ in which it seemed 
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always afternoon.” Here were no modern Japa- 

: nese waiters in hideous Western dress, but dear 

. little Japanese maidens who curtsied and smiled 
atus. The devastating influence of modernism, 
indeed, seemed to have given this village a miss, 
for the men wore their national costume, the 
street in the cool of the evening rang with the 
noise of the wooden clogs as the people went 
backwards and forwards from their houses to the 
baths, and even the old-fashioned—and horrible 
—custom of blackening the teeth of married 
women was still practised. 

The days flew past in this fascinating spot, 
where there was so much to do and see. We 
went one day to find a famous temple in the 
midst of pine woods. It was a bright, sunny 
morning, just hot enough to bring out the scent 
of the pines. Butterflies of gorgeous hues 
flirted amongst flowers which seemed to vie 
with them for loveliness, goggle-eyed dragon- 
flies darted hither and thither, spreading con- 
sternation among the smaller fry, while over- 
head the Japanese nightingale filled the air with 
its penetrating song and the light breeze stirred 
the cherry trees, wafting the dainty petals to 
the ground, where they lay like miniature rosy 
snowdrifts. At last we came to a clearing, and 
before us was a mass of cherry trees, with here 
and there a glimpse 
of tiled roofs that 
told us we had 
reached the temple 
grounds. 

Here, side by 
side, in perfect 
amity, stand a 
Buddhist and a 
Shinto temple. At 
the entrance-gate 
isan enormous tank 
filled with water, 
which flows out of 
the mouth of a 
magnificent bronze 
dragon. Here the 
people wash their 
hands before enter- 
ing the sacred 
precincts. In 

front of the Buddhist temple stands its deity, 
and the temple itself was filled with treasures— 
marvellous red, gold, and black lacquer, huge 
bronze lamps and gongs, beautiful little side 
altars and subordinate gods, and everywhere 
great branches of cherry-blossom exquisitely 
arranged, while in little brass bowls of water 
floated camellias—the nearest approach to lotus- 
flowers to be procured at that season. 

The Shinto temples are never so beautiful as 


From a) 


Swallows’ nests in the hotel dining-room. The Japanese are very kind to 
birds, and never interfere with them. 


are the Buddhist ones, but they nevertheless 
teem with interest. Across the torii or entran 
gates to a Sninto tempre is stretched a thic': 
straw rope, curiously twisted, that is supposed to 
have the power of averting smallpox and other 
diseases, and in the courtyard stand stone lions 
that scare away all demons. Near the rope 
hangs a bell, which the worshippers pull before 
addressing their daily prayers to the all-powerful 
ancestors. The Japanese of to-day are a curious 
mixture of ancient superstition and advanced 
modern thought, but one doubts if they will be 
nearly so interesting a nation when the old faiths 
have been swept away. 

About two miles from our village, at the top 
of a hill, stood another Shinto temple, hidden 
from below by great scarlet maples, pines, and 
cherry trees, but itself possessing a glorious view 
across land golden with rape-flowers to the blue 
sea in the distance. The whole path up the hill 
was bordered with little paper prayers on sticks, 
bought from the priests and stuck in the ground 
for the ancestors to find when their spirits return 
to earth. : 

One great attraction to Takaradzuka was the 
presence of a famous mincral-water spring from 
which is made “ Tansan,” a popular soda-water 
rich in iron. No English factory could be con- 
ducted on more 
modern or sanitary 
principles than is 
that little Japanese 
: one far away from 
civilization be- 
neath the cherry- 
clad hills. In the 
village itself the 
water is used for 
hot baths, these 
particular springs 
being so rich in 
sulphur and_ iron 
salts that their use 
, as a beverage is 
quite out of the 
question, though a 
glassful is occasion- 
ally swallowed as 
an aperient. Here 
the Japanese gather in the evening, and soak for 
hours in the hot water. A short time before we 
arrived these baths were visited by Royalty, and 
the water used was carefully preserved by the 
old bathman and doled out to special favourites. 
One bucket of this water was brought with much 
bowing, smiling, and sibilation as a great gift to 
an Englishman, but, needless to say, the won- 
derful water was poured into the bath after, 
and not before, his ablutions. 


nal 


(Photograph. 
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Japanese iris garden. 


Kram a Phataorabh, 


A dream of beauty—A 


+. A HOLIDAY: IN JAPAN. 


By the time we left Takaradzuka the cherry- 
bloom was over, but the azaleas were magni- 
ficent. The woods and hillsides were ablaze 
with every hue, from pale pink to blushing 
crimson, from primrose to deep orange, and one 
met men and women returning from their work 
in the fields bearing 
great branches 
wherewith to deco- | | 
rate their rooms. 

Birds have an ex- 
cellent timein Japan, 
and our own agricul- 
turists would do well 
to emulate the tréat- 
ment meted out by 
their Eastern con- 
fréres to such birds 
as the swallow and 
martin. Withaskilled 
appreciation of the 
part these feathered 
friends play in rela- 
tion to their crops 
by keeping down the 
insect pests, they 
exert every effort to 
protect them and to 
encourage them to 
propagate their kind. 
Is it to be wondered 
at that this senti- 
mental but withal 
eminently practical 
nation reverence the 
swallows as mes- 
sengers of the gods, 
and invite them to 
build their nests not 
only under eaves and rafters, but in every and 
any room of the house? In our hotel dining- 
room were several nests, where the happy parents 
reared their families in complete safety. 

Perhaps it is because one has learned to expect 
too much that Japanese towns are such woeful 
disappointments, so dingy, ill-built, and generally 
ill-kept. When it is a question of beautifying 
the town the Japanese astound their foreign 
admirers by shutting tight the purse. Still, 
what the towns lack the country happily supplies 
a hundredfold. Mountains, rushing torrents, 
peaceful streams, voods of maple, pine, and 
beech, and flowers in profusion, are all to be seen. 

The rapids on the Hodzu River near Kyoto 
must fill even the most dlasé of tourists with 
excitement. A train from Kyoto climbs slowly 
and painfully upwards, tunnelling its way 
through the hills and screaming defiance to the 


The beginning 0: the journey down the rapids. 
From a Photograph. 
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river far below it, until finally it deposits its 
passengers at a quaint little siding. From here 
one goes to the river-bank and embarks in a 
rude, flat-bottomed boat, which is pushed out by 
four men into the middle of a broad river, reed- 
edged and sleepy. For a few minutes one glides 
dreamily along; then, 
; rounding a curve, 
=| one suddenly hears 
| the roar of water and 
the boat tears down 
a rapid, just missing 
the rocks on each 
side. The high banks 
race past, death ap- 
pears imminent, and 
then, with one mad 
swirl, it is all over 
and the boat is on 
the quiet, synruffled 
stream once more. 
This happens again 
and again for nearly 
an hour. At first 
one’s whole mind is 
filled with the con- 
| viction that an acci- 
| dent must happen, 
| but gradually comes 
a delicious feeling of 
safety as one notes 
the marvellous skill 
these men show in 
piloting the boat 
through the seething 
rapids, and one is 
able to appreciatethe 
beauty of the scene 
—the high wooded 
banks, the flowering trees, the rafts and rafts- 
men that one passes. Sometimes one sees a 
boat being towed against the stream, but for 
the greater part of the way the only noises are 
those of the birds and bubbling waters. 

At the bottom of these rapids is a picturesque 
little village, which when we were there was very 
much en féte. It was the end of the cherry 
season, an excellent excuse for holiday and love- 
making, so seats and tables were placed along 
the roads under the cool shade of lofty cryp- 
tomerias, and people in gala costume were drink- 

_% ing tea and laughing and jesting happily. The 
centre of the road was thronged with school- 
, children singing patriotic songs, chattering, 
“carrying great banners and sprigs of cherry- 
blossom, the boys in their belted, skirt-like 
uniform and German caps, the girls in their 
distinctive purple and red dresses. 


(To be concluded.) 
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THE FIVE - BRANCHED COCOANUT., 


BY MERVYN SKIPPER. 
ILLUSTRATED By STEVEN SPURRIER. 


A weird little tale from Java, showing the terrible plight into which superstitious terror may 
land a man. 


WT was the middle of the Javanese 
a) crushing Season, and I had been 
| riding since early morning in the 
| dust of an endless double string of 
~ bullock-carts. I was hot and thirsty, 


Plantation, over which the jungle had begun to 


headed baby, and one might seek through all 
the palm-fringed islands of the Pacific without 
finding Its mate. It had five distinct branches, 
and T gazed at it in awe. Presently, my thirst 
Teasserting itself, [ began to ‘ 


“Both trees are yours?” [I asked, when 
Thad finished. 

“ Both, Kahnjeng.” 

“Why, then, would you not climb the nearer 
tree?” 

“Tt is a long tale, Kahnjeng.” He drew out 
Some cigarettes of native tobacco, offered one 
to me, and began to Prepare betel-nut for him- 
self. Then he told me this story. 


The tree, Kahnjeng, is kramat (sacred). I 
am but its guardian. None but the dukun, the 
village priest, may climb it, and its fruit and 
Sugar are used only at the holy festival of Leba- 
ran, at the end of the month of Ramadan. The 
tree has a soul, as have all trees, but the soul of 
this tree, because of its strange shape, is a spirit 

of great power. Therefore 


look for the owner of the 
trees. I found him sitting 
thoughtful in the shade. 
Could he get me something 
todrink ? | inquired. “Cer- 
tainly,” he said. « From 
Yonder tree >” I asked, 
Pointing to the five-branched 
one, which seemed the easier 
to climb, 

“Nay, Kahnjeng !” he 
Said. “Not from that tree,” 
He twisted his sarong into a 
loin-cloth, put his long Teap- 
eee between his teeth, 

unconcerned] 
mites oe ly walked 


| 


Hg of delicious nectar. Then 


~~) the people fear it, bringing 
offerings on certain days and 
laying them at its foot. Some 
there are who have seen its 
soul and heard _ its voice, 
which they say is like the 
note of the hornbill. 

Now, when I was a boy, 
there was in our village of 
Badjul Mati a woman named 
Arja Na Mo. She was well 
past’ the age when our women 
marry, having seen all of 
four - and - twenty feasts of 
Ramadan, but she was still 
beautiful, her face shining 
like the moon when it is four- 
teen days old and the colour 
of her body being like gold 
of ten-touch. All the men of 
our kampong desired her, but 
she would have none of them. 
It chanced that, at the feast 


© sat - my feet while | 
i 
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‘The lelichand tree of these ¢wo ls the five-branched 
Cocoanut mentioned in this story. 
From a Photograph. 


on the evening before the 
plucking of the sacred 
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“Presently, well-laden, he began to descend.” 


cocoanuts, a base, grass-cutting Madurese, 
named Teh, crept to the side of Arja Na Mo, 
where she sat among the women, and whispered 
offers of marriage in her ear. 

“Marry you!” she cried, scornfully; then 
added, derisively, “ Yes, I will marry you when 
you bring milk of the sacred cocoanut to my 
wedding-feast.” 

That night, while the people were still feasting, 
Teh the Madurese crept unseen out of the kam- 


pong and made to- 
wards this place. His 
heart fluttered with 
fear at the thought 
of what he had come 
todo; but his desire 
of the woman was 
great. Well, Kahn- 
jeng, he mounted the 
tree, which, as you 
see, is easy to climb, 
for it has notches cut 
in the trunk right to 
the top. Presently, 
well-laden, he began 
to descend. His heart 
was glad within him, 
for, behold! he had 
dared the dreaded 
kramat and had come 
to no harm. Verily, 
he thought, it was a 
poor kramat, and the 
people were fools to 
worship it. He 
laughed at their sim- 
plicity. This exploit 
would make a fine 
story when he got 
back amongst them. 
And the eyes of 
Arja Na Mo would 
brighten—— 

Suddenly he ceased 
descending. His 
breath died with 
horror and his toes 
nearly lost their grip. 
For it seemed to him 
that he had 
descended more than 
twice the length of the 
tree, and yet he had 
reached no ground ! 

He looked down 
between his legs, 
and saw nothing but - 
blackness. He 
stared upwards in 
the direction whence he had come, but there 
were no stars. He felt the trunk of the tree 
with his hands and counted its rings as far 
down as he could reach. “Then he tried to think, 
but his fears overmastered his mind. 

Presently he began to descend again, feeling 
cautiously for each notch, his terror growing 
with every step. Then panic seized him, and 
he slid and clawed his way down into the dark- 
ness like a jungle-cat. Wah! they are dogs, 
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these Madurese! He began to shriek for help, 
but his cries were swallowed by the silence, like 
water thrown on sand. The bundle of cacoanuts 
slipped from his shoulder and he listened, breath- 
less with hope and fear, for the thud of their fall 
on the earth. There was a rush of sound as they 
dropped through the air. It got fainter and 
fainter. He strained his ears in agony, but the 
sound appeared to die away like a breeze in the 
trees. 

‘Then, as a man seizes on a wild hope, he began 
to climb up again, counting the notches as he 
went. But he found naught, and he had not 
breath enough left for a prayer, though the sweat 
dripped from his body like an offering. He 
started to descend anew, faint and weary and 
half dazed. Thus he climbed, for hours, it 
seemed, down, down, in a circle of black dark- 
ness. His grip of the tree-trunk weakened. 
His toes and fingers were torn and bleeding, and 
his clothes worn to shreds. A feeling of great 
weariness overcame him. His hands were 
beginning to slip, his trembling knees knocked 
on the bark. Hope had left him, when suddenly 
he felt grass under his feet, and let go. 

You have heard, Kahnjeng, of the great land- 
crabs of this coast, that steal our cocoanuts, 
climbing the trunks of the tallest trees, sawing 
through the thick stalks of the fruit, and letting 


them fall to the ground. You know, too, that 
they cannot turn round upon the narrow trunk, 
but descend backwards to seize and devour their 
booty. Here in Badjul Mati, Kahnjeng, we 
catch them by a curious device our fathers 
taught us. See yonder. About the height of 
a man’s head from the ground we tie a tuft of 
grass, so small that the crabs can climb over it, 
round the trunks of the trees. Now, as they 
descend, they feel the grass beneath them, and, 
by the blessing of Allah, thinking they have 
reached the ground, they let go, and in the 
morning we come to gather their broken shells 
and the cocoanuts they have picked for us. 

When that dog of a Madurese, feeling grass 
under his toes, let go his hold, he found no 
ground beneath his feet. He fell with a 
crash. 

We found him in the morning, lying senseless 
at the foot of the sacred tree, a bundle of cocoa- 
nuts at his side. This story that I have told 
you he told to the dukun, and afterwards spoke 
no word more, for Allah struck him dumb. 
Only by his eyes one can see that he is mad. 
And that is why Arja Na Mo, the proud one, had 
milk of the sacred cocoanut at her wedding-feast 
and a mute and a madman to husband. 

Would you: care to photograph the tree, 
Kahnjeng ? 


IN THE GRIP OF THE BLANKET-FISH. 
BY HARRY H. DUNN, OF MEXICO CITY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY B. S. HODGSON. 


Very few men have any reason to feel grateful towards man-eating sharks. 


Diver Roach, or 


San Francisco, however, owes his life to these tigers of the deep, who all unknowingly rescued 
him from a fearful fate. 


To be burieda hun- 
dred and eighty feet 
beneath the surface of 
the sea, under very 
nearly three tons of 
leather-skinned, gristle- 
fleshed, boneless fish, 
is an experience that 
falls but seldom to the 
experience of even 
those most adventur- 
ous of men, deep-sea 
divers. 

This is what hap- 
pened to Jack Roach, 
of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, in the harbour 
of Manzanillo, on the West Coast of Mexico, 
not long ago. -To have lived through such an 
ordeal is enough to unnerve most men, but 
not so with Roach. He has gone on with his 
life-work, thankful that he escaped when escape 


Driver Roach, whose terrible 
adventure at the bottom of 
the sea is here related. 


From a Photograph. 


seemed impossible, but still clinging to his trade 
of diving. Diver Roach told his story as follows, 
and I have set it down as nearly as possible in 
his own language. 


I was given the contract for blasting the vast 
coral beds out of the Bay of Manzanillo, one of 
the southern ports on the West Coast of Mexico. 
The Government of Mexico is making extensive 
harbour improvements there, and, while the 
water is naturally deep, the steady work of the 
coral animals often raises unexpected reefs and 
dangerous points in the bay. 

To get rid of these permanently, I exploded 
charges in all the beds broke them up into 
small.fragments, and dredged them out of the 
harbour. In doing this it was often necessary 
for me to put on the diving-suit and go down to 
place the dynamite myself. I may say that I 
have had thirty years’ experience in diving and 
in carrying out contracts for the removal of 
obstacles on the bed of the sea. 
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In that time I have fought sharks and sword- 
fish, and have even had to cut my way through 
the deadly arms of an octopus or devil-fish, but 
never in all my experience have I been so near 
death as I was beneath that smothering blanket 
of flesh which came on me unexpectedly out of 
the clear sea. 


The manta, or blanket-fish—the creature’ 


which I had the battle with—is common to the 
warm parts of the Pacific, Around the Mexican 
penal colony on the Tres Marias Islands, not 
very far from Manzanillo, it is one of the mast 
efficient guards for the prisoners incarcerated 
there. Not a man has ever been known to 
escape from this dreaded prison by swimming. 
No sooner does a human body strike the water 
than a school of these monsters appears, flying 
like giant bats through the sea. They throw 
themselves on the hapless swimmer, crushing 
him to the bed of the sea, and there suck the 
flesh from his bones with their powerful mouths. 

The manta grows to mammoth dimensions, 
though the one which attacked me was com- 
paratively small, not weighing over two or three 
tons and not being more than fifteen feet acros: 
The fish is nearly square in outline, the wing 
forming great right angles which stretch out 
from the body, giving it a rectangular appear- 
ance. The fish swim by flapping these wings, and 
are sometimes called “sea-bats ” on this account. 

Mantas swim with incredible rapidity for what 
is apparently so ungainly a fish, and once they 
sight anything in the water, unless it be the 
speediest fish or shark, they overhaul it and 
simply m,  . it, wrapping the entire blanket- 
like body around the unfortunate victim. Even 
with a sharp knife it is almost impossible to 
reach a vital point in the manta’s body. For 


this reason they are the most dreaded by divers - 


of all the dwellers in the sea; and the diver’s 
life is not without its perils, take my word 
for, that. ‘ 

Though I had often noticed the presence of 
these monsters in the water near me while work- 
ing on the Mexican coast, I have been very 
careful not to disturb them. In fact, I have 
frequently temporarily abandoned placing a 
blast in one particular spot owing to * flocks” 
of these great sea-bats happening to be in the 
immediate vicinity. 

On the eventful day, however, I had placed 
my blast, exploded it from the lighter, blowing 
several tons of solid coral into fragments, and 
had gone down again about a hundred and 
eighty feet to the bed of the sea to get an idea 
of just what havoc the dynamite had wrought. 
It was near the close of my contract, and I was 
anxious to catch the next boat of one of the 
‘American lines up the coast to San Francisco. 


I got to the bottom in safety, and was taking 
note of the conditions there, when I saw a school 
of man-eating sharks, which infest these waters, 
rapidly approaching. I stepped behind a huge 
fragment of coral, let my air-hose play loose, 
and waited for them to pass. There was no 
chance for me to be drawn through the thirty 
fathoms of water to safety without the sharks 
seeing me, and I hoped they would pass without 
noting my presence. They did just as I hoped, 
and I stepped out from my hiding-place, pulled 
on the lift-ropc—and was drawn directly against 
the belly of a manta! Instantly I had presence 
of mind enough to realize that the air-pipe, and 
probably the lift-rope, would be broken if my 
companions attempted to raise me, burdened 
with the fish, so I signalled to be dropped again. 

This the men promptly did, but I was by no 
means out of my trouble. Its great glassy eyes 
gleaming with ferocity, its mouth opening and 
shutting savagely, the blanket-fish followed me 
down. I tried to step from under it, but the 
manta had a spread of body that must have 
overhung me for six or seven feet on all sides. 
I was completely engulfed, and as I reached for 
the ten-inch sheath knife I always carry I felt 
that my time had come. é 

Fortunately the air-pipe was hanging loose 
and the pump on the lighter running like a 
clock. I knew that the beak of the monster 
would never penetrate my diving suit, but I 
knew also that the men, in the course of time, 
would attempt to pull me up if they got no 
signal, and then I should be smothered to death 
just as certainly as though buried alive in the 
earth of some lonely graveyard. 

The bottom of the sea about me was as black 
as night. Slowly the great mass of the fish’s 
body settled down upon me, and I was pinioned 
fast to the bottom of the bay. I was powerless 
now to give a signal to my assistants either to 
haul up or to-pay out the line, and I did some of 
the most rapid thinking of all my life as I lay 
there buried under the slimy mass. 

With a great effort I turned half-way over on 
my left side, so that my right arm was free, and 
slowly drew my knife. With this in my hand, 
a formidable weapon in any ordinary combat, 
I felt much as a miner must feel, buried in a 
sudden cave-in of some shaft, with only a pocket- 
knife to dig his way out. My only hope was to 
hack away at one spot in the manta, and thereby 
cause it such pain, if that were possible, that it 
would move away. 

With this end in view I commenced to hack 
at the very centre of the mass above me. 
Through the windows of my helmet I could see 
the great body quiver at every thrust, but at 
the same time, even through my diving suit, 
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“T tried to step from under it.” 


I could feel the great mouth moving over my weaker and weaker, the manta suddenly slipped 
body, seeking some aperture by which it could off me and glided away, almost on the bottom 
suck the flesh from my bones. of the sea. I thought my knife had done the 

And then, just as my blows were becoming _ work, when, glancing upward, I saw the white 
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“The manta suddeniy siipped off mec." 


bellies of at least half-a-dozen huge sharks, 
evidently in full pursuit of the sea-bat. They, 
and not the knife, were my saviour. Scenting 
or seeing the blood of the blanket-fish in the 
water, they had swooped down upon the monster, 
eager for a feast. They promptly attacked the 
manta in force, driving it out into the open sca, 
and there, as I saw later when raised to the 
lighter by my assistants, they killed it by repeated 


snaps at its great body, as wolves kill deer by 


snapping at their flanks. When the manta left 
me I pulled the signal rope and was hauled to the 
surface, which I had neverexpected toreachagain. 
Far out in the channel I could see the battle, but 
I did not feel like going closer to it, nor was it 
for several days that I could don my diving outfit 
and drop down into the green waters of Manza- 
nillo Bay without completely losing my nerve- 
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Mr. H. Hesketh Prichard, who succeeded in crossing the 
wakoowa wilderness of Taivador, where Leonidas Hubbard 
Jost his life. 


From a Photo. by Geo, Newnes, Ltd. 
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The Land Where Hubbard Died. \ 


BY H. HESKETH PRICHARD. | 


Labrador—‘ the land that God gave to Cain” 
contains an area forty or fifty thousand miles 
square that is utterly unexplored; even the heads 
of the inlets and bays are uncharted. Mr. Hesketh 
Prichard essayed to do what no white man had 
ever done before—to cross this desolate wilder 
ness from the Atlantic to the George River. Those 
familiar with the conditions said that the feat was 
impossible; that he and his companions would 
share the fate of Mr. Leonidas Hubbard, the 
American explorer, and perish miserably of star: 
vation amid the interminable “barrens” of the 
interior. But Mr. Prichard persisted; he suc- 
ceeded where the unfortunate Hubbard failed, 
and penetrated into country that Eskimo never 
trod. In the series of articles which we are 
privileged to publish he gives a graphic account 
of the experiences of his party, whose sufferings 
and adventures constitute a unique chapter in 
the annals of exploration. 


I 

INTRODUCTION. 
F you take a map and draw a line 
due west from Glasgow and along 
precisely the same degree of latitude, 
that line, after passing two thousand 
miles across the Atlantic, will strike 
the coast of the Labrador Peninsula. Carry 
it on some fifty, or even thirty, miles over- 
land, and it enters country which has never been 
explored or trodden. There are few large areas 
less known to geographers than this, and it is 
a curious fact that such a tract should exist 
under the British flag, within a comparatively 
short distance of our shores, and, moreover, 
situated actualiy next door to our oidest colony, 
Newfoundland. cae ye 

Mr. Prichard’s object in visiting Labrador 
was to try to cross the great blank area 
representing the north-east region—a district 
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between forty and fifty thousand miles square, 
which, except along the Indian trail, has 
never been explored. 

Arrived at Nain, Labrador, the explorer and 
his companion, Mr. G. M. Gathorne-Hardy, set 
about obtaining all available information and 
securing assistants for their expedition. Mr. 
Prichard’s idea was to travel as far as possible 
inland with canoes, following the waterways, 
and then to leave the canoes and continue the 
long journey afoot. 

“The whole problem of Labrador explora- 
tion,” wrote Mr. Prichard, “and the problem 
that we have to face is this: When advance 
by water becomes impossible, we must be pre- 
pared to carry food enough to support us on 
a long hunger-march into the interior. Food 
for a hundred days must be taken, though the 
journey to the George River (our objective) 
should not occupy so long a time. Now, the 
ordinary rations for a canoeman working hard 
is at the least three pounds of food per day— 
three hundred pounds per man. Add to this 
the two canoes, which will certainly have to be 
portaged over many miles of hill, swamp, and 
wood, with the weight besides of a tent, rifles, 
cooking-pots, and blankets, and you will find each 
man of the party with three hundred and thirty 
pounds to carry, an amount which would neces- 
sitate the ground being covered three or four 
times in the space of the short Labrador summer 
—snow is often deep in late September, though 
not solid enough for dog teams—and this would 
mean certain failure. It seems, therefore, that 
is only to be obtained by travelling as 
light as possible.” e ; 

‘The party, which finally left Nain for Nunaing- 
oak Bay, where the expedition started in earnest, 
consisted of Mr. Hesketh Prichard, Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy, Robert Porter, an expert canoeman, 
and Boaz, an Eskimo. The entire popula- 
tiun gathered on the wooden wharf to see them 
off. The Eskimos made no secret of their 
opinion that the party would fail miserably, 
and be forced to return. Struggling on gamely 
through the dangerous rapids and shallows of 
the unexplored Fraser River, having one or two 
brushes with bears, and suffering unceasingly 
from the assaults of myriads of mosquitoes, the 
explorers made steady progress. Presently, 
however, Boaz played them false, deserting on 
account of their refusal to increase his pay. | 

Having got as far as possible up the river 
with the canoes, Mr. Prichard and his companions 
essayed the feat of carrying their stores and a 
canoe to the summit of the plateau above, and 
after much labour successfully accomplished 


the feat. 2 
“We asked ourselves, 


says Mr. Prichard, 
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“« Can any life exist in the heart of this incredibie 
barrenness ?’ In the answer to these words 
lay the success or failure of our expedition. Far 
away to the westward was our goal—the George 
River, or River of the Barren-grounds. ‘To 
reach it we must live the life of the nomadic 
savage, facing the same conditions as those 
under which he exists in ever-decreasing num- 
bers. We must find game and kill it, putting 
our stake of success upon the hazard. Even at 
that early period of our journey it was amply 
clear that unless we could supplement our little 
daily ration we would never reach the George, 
or—what was more important still—if we did 
succeed, that we should never return.” 

The travellers pushed south-west through a 
series of small lakes, making several portages, 
until finally the water would serve them no 
longer, and they were compelled to cache the 
craft and, carrying the lightest possible packs, 
make a dash overland towards the goa! of their 
hopes. A caribou, which they encountered 
and shot just before starting, provided them 
with some much-needed meat. From this point 
onward Mr. Prichard may be left to tell his own 
story. 


On the morning of August 16th we woke to 
examine our surroundings with eagerness, for, 
as we had made our bivouac in the gloaming, we 
were only now able to sce for the first time 
exactly the nature of the country which lay 
about us. We had slept in the lee of a sandy 


_ ridge, hard by a meagre growth of dwarf or 


maiden birch. Behind us, eastwards, rose the 
ridge over which we had come on the previous 
evening ; to the south stretched swampy land, 
cut up into many little lakes and dotted with low 
hills ; to the north lay a larger lake, to the sur- 
face of which about its centre many. fish were 
rising in the quiet, mosquito-haunted morning. 
Our way to the west was blocked by the lofty 
ridge that we had scen ahead for so many miles, 
and in the valleys and hollows of which the winter 
snow still lingered in huge patches. Apart from 
the music of the mosquitoes, which was never 
still, the vast face of the country was abso- 
lutely silent and apparently lifeless under the 
dawn, that had risen, as it sometimes does In 
Labrador, in a wide splash of lemon colour, dis- 
pelling the white and rose forelights across the 
eastern hills. 

We were deeper in the interior than man had 
ever penetrated in that region. Behind us lay 
the long zigzag line of march by which we had 
come up from the coast ; behind us lay the one 
really formidable obstacle to advance — the 
climb of some fifteen hundred feet from the gut 
of the Fraser Valley up to the level of the great 
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plateau or tableland which occupies many thou- 
sand square miles of the country lying between 
the Atlantic and the George River. 

We still had left some twenty-two pounds of 
provisions, mostly farinaceous food, with some 
raisins and a remnant of bacon—we had just 
finished the meat of the only caribou we had so 
far slain—so that the twenty-two pounds I have 
mentioned was all the provender we could count 
upon to support us during our march to the 
George and our return to our last cache at Sandy 
Camp. How far away the George might be, we 
had little idea, but we always held the hope of 


From a\ 


catching sight of it over every ridge we mounted. 
We had suffered so much in crossing the table- 
land that all of us felt distinctly, and at times 
even bitterly, that only success could repay us 
for our march through the mosquitoes, the 
countless battalions of Beelzebub, which had 
harried us day and night with almest intolerable 
pertinacity. 

While Porter prepared a rough breakfast over 
a dozen fires of the swiftly-burning dwarf birch, 
I walked along the ridges in the hope that by 
good chance I might sight a caribou. We had 
had a tantalizing experience the night before, 
for as we began to make camp the head of a deer 
suddenly appeared over a craggy rise, for a few 
minutes a doe and fawn had stood outlined 
against the darkening sky, and the man nearest 
the rifle had fired two despairing shots at long 
range, but the doe and fawn and all that they 
meant to us had vanished into the twilight. 

After I had gone a little way along the ridge I 
came upon the comparatively fresh tracks of 


deer, where four animals must have passed during 
Vol xxvii - 8 


A camp in the shelter of a boulder. 


the small hours within a few yards of our sleep- 
ing forms. A wolf had been following them, or, 
at any rate, had recenily gone along the same 
trail. In fact, night after night during the whole 
of our journeying in Labrador, morning light 
disclosed the tracks of wolves that had slipped 
by close to our bivouac. 

My walk, from the camp proved of no value; 
the only living thing to be scen in the clear 
morning light was a loon that cried incessantly 
upon the lake away to the north. So clear was 
the morning that, although the loon was more 
than a mile off, I could see the disturbance of 


(Photograph. 


the water whenever he pitched from one of his 
short and uneasy flights. 

Returning to camp, I ate my ration, and soon 
after the three of us had put together our small 
impedimenta and set out once more upon our 
march to the west. Before long we were toiling 
up the flanks of the steep, snow-patched ridge, 
and at the end of a long second “ carry ’—we 
divided our day into a number of “ carries,” as 
we called them; each “carry” meant from 
twenty-five to forty minutes’ march, after 
which we rested for five minutes—as I say, 
just when we came to the end of our second 
carry, a large deer, which must have been lying 
among the rocks above us, becoming startled by 
the noise of our advance, or else seeing us from 
some point of vantage, appeared running with 
ungainly strides across our front. He was 
distant every yard of half a mile, hopelessly out 
of range for shooting. From time to time he 
would stop, stand, and stare at the three strange, 
humped figures which climbed beneath him, 
invading his solitude. 
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When we first saw him one of us said at once, 
“T£ we could kill him we would make sure of 
reaching the George,” but crouch as we might in 
the shelter of the rocks, or try as we might to 
get nearer to him, the deer on the high ground 
above us was always our master in strategy. No 
doubt he thought us some new kind of wolf, or 
some unlucky movement of ours had raised all 


quartzite boulders, which in this district overlie 
a wild muddle of hills. Now and then a sandy 
ridge gave us easier going; but for the most 
part the walking was hard and, to us who wore 
thin sealskin boots—by advice of those used to 
the ordinary aspects of Labrador—at times 
extremely painful. But when one rises at dawn 
and pushes on till dark, a surprising amount of 
ground can be covered. 

As we advanced the country to the south of 
us seemed to grow more and more rugged, a 
fact which prevented us from swinging in that 
direction in order to search for wood from the 
creeping thickets of birch that always grow on 
the sheltered side of the larger hills. Although 

at lunch-time Hardy indefatigably 
fished the narrows that connected 
two lakes, and which we had just 
crossed, yet his efforts only resulted 
in the addition of a single in- 
significant trout to our allowance. 


Myriads of mosquitoes made the explorers’ lives a burden to them. This photograph shows the face-veils 


worn to keep off the winged posts. 


i icions, for allow us to approach him he 

ae ad. At length, bat ieee even curiosity, 
way over the hill. Ae 

Bae Beat until we felt the air strike 
cold from the great valley which, as we came 
over the high ground, was at last exposed to our 
view, but in all its area of rock and lake no sign 
was to be seen of the caribou we had hoped to 


a i ith fordi 
f this day was taken up wi ing 
Frere ia picking our way among the great 


Meanwhile we could see numerous: small trout 
lying upon the bed of the narrows, too small, 
indeed, to take the fly. ; 
During the whole of that day we saw no ah 
of ptarmigan, in spite of keeping a constant look- 
out for them. Our experience taught us that 
these birds are extremely difficult to mark. 
Again and again it was only by catching one ee 
its swift movements that we were made srs 
of the grey bird’s presence, so closely does | ic 
coloration of the plumage accord with the tin 
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of rock and stone. Often we would journey 
through a whole day seeing no more than some 
shed feathers ; and on the morrow, within a few 
hours a shift of wind would drive all the few 
ptarmigan in the district out into the open. The 
traveller over the high ground of Labrador, 
even if he carry a shot-gun, will do ill to trust 
to obtaining any supply of these _ birds. 
Throughout our marches ‘to and fro 
we saw but twenty-seven, of which we 
killed cight. Also, a shot-gun is too heavy, 
and its ammunition quite out of the ques- 
tion for long portage. We had with us, 
therefore, a ‘22 rifle, and with 
this we killed’ such small game as 
came in our way. It shot with won- 
derful accuracy, and I do not remem- 
ber our losing anything we fired at, 
though down in the valley of the 
Fraser River it was valueless, except 
for shooting squirrels, as the birds 
rose from the thick under- 
brush of willow and alder, 
where it was impossible to 
observe their presence in 
time. 

We were now reduced to a 
daily ration of a cupful and 
a half of flour, a few raisins, 
and a thin slice of bacon per 
man, so that it had become a 
matter of paramount import- 
ance to secure a caribou ; if 
we failed in that hope, a time 
of severe hunger, if not 
absolute starvation, was 
close upon us. The chance 
of our sighting a caribou 
was extremely vague, as 
days might pass before a 
deer happened to come into 
our range of vision, for + 


among the ridges and hollows through which ne: 


were moving a band of caribou might pass 
within a hundred yards without our becoming 
aware of their presence. However, we continued 
to hope for the best, and Hardy, whose turn it 
was to shoot with our single heavy rifle, asked 
me to take any opportunity that might present 
itself of killing a deer, as he was unaccustomed 
to the weapon, which belonged to me. 

About five o’clock we again struck a continua- 
tion of the high, sandy ridge which we had 
followed in the morning. Along the summit of 
this we were excited by discovering fresh tracks 
of deer, that had passed not more than an hour 
previously. Our feelings can well be imagined 
as we pushed on after them. 

We were descending the side of a hill towards 


Mr. Prichard on the roof of Labrador. 
From a Photograph. west, I 
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a long lake when a caribou (which from the 
horns I took to be a two-year-old stag) suddenly 
bounded into view. 

“ Down!” I whispered ; “ Lie down!” 

My two companions, who were sane. in 
front, dropped to the ground. I did the same, 
in the hope of balancing my pack so as to be 
able to take aim. The deer meantime remained 
watching us with evident curiosity, and, in fact, 
before I got the rifle levelled, had begun to 
move at a quick pace, evidently with the in- 
tention of circling round us to get to windward. 
As we were but too well aware that a very short 
distance would give the wind and the 
alarm, I fired at once, and, though I 
thought I heard the bullet tell, the 
deer dashed away out of sight in a 
second. ‘Tearing off my pack, I took 
up the chase. Over the next hillside 
I saw the caribou going straight from 
me. J fired twice more, but neither 
of these shots got home. I 
was feeling positively sick 
with the idea that I had 
missed at such a critical 
moment of our journey when, 
as I was about to fire a last 
despairing bullet, the deer 
rolled over dead. We found 
that the first bullet had cut 
the side of her heart, for the 
animal turned out to be a 
very large barren doe with 
big horns of eleven points. 

Soon Hardy and Porter 
joined me, in a very cheer- 
ful frame of mind at the 
prospect of a good supper. 
As the sun was still shining, 
though it was low in the 
thought I would 

Before, 
however, I could get my camera ready —a 
matter of a few moments, as it was in the very 
mouth of my rucksack—the eyes and nostrils 
of the deer were completely hidden from sight 
by crawling swarms of mosquitoes. 

Having gralloched our quarry, we took some 
of the meat to carry with us, and sank the re- 
mainder in the adjacent lake. 

As we did this last we wondered what adven- 
tures we should have passed through before we 
pulled it up again. ‘That little store of meat 
might easily mean life to us. Later, enlivened 
by an orchestra of mosquitoes, we made a bivouac 
on the peak of a sandhill. 

The doe's horns I placed on a high rock, 
intending to carry them off if we chanced to 
return that way. As a matter of fact, Porter 
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did come back to the very place, but the horns 
were gone. Tracks on the soft sand about the 
tock told the whole story. A she-wolf and her 
cubs had passed hard on the trail of the migrating 
caribou. They had 
found and eaten all 
that was left of my 
deer, even the horns, 
which, as may be seen, 
were soft and in velvet. 
Immense numbers of 
wolves follow the herds, 
but are rarely to be 
seen by day. Only 
once did I catch a 
glimpse of one when, 
from the top of a hill, 
I saw a wolf galloping 
along the valley below. 
He was in chase of 
something, but what it 
was I failed to see. 
At night, of course, 
they move about freely, 
and almost every noon 
we came upon 
numerous tracks, 
freshly made, and 
always leading east 
or south in the direc- 
tion of the travelling 
caribou. 

The American 
timber wolf, unlike 
the European 
variety, seldom or 
never attacks man; 
but the solitary way- 
farer is sometimes 
apt to doubt this, 
especially after sun- 
down, as he sits by 
his lonely fire, listen- 
ing to the sound, 
almost the saddest 
in Nature, of the pro- 
longed and mournful 
howl of the wolves 
crying their hunger 
to the stars, 

The shooting of 
this deer put us all 
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Porter cutting up the dead deer. 
From a Photograph, 


‘Within « few seconds of falling this deer's 
mosquitoes. 


besides, as I have said, it left us a most in- 
valuable emergency supply of food to fall back 
upon on our return journey to the coast. 

We now felt that, bar unforeseen accidents, 
we must reach the 
George. We need not, 
and we would not, turn 
our backs to the west 
until we had filled a 
kettle of tea from its 
waters. 

The following day 
we made a very long 
and tiring march, for 
our packs, loaded with 
some of the meat of 
the deer, were heavier 
than they yet had 
been. The only inci- 
dent of the march was 
that Hardy shot three 
ptarmigan with the 
‘22. All day it rained 
in heavy showers, so 
that before we camped 
we were wet to the 
skin ; and up there on 
the roof of Labra- 
dor, if a man gets 
wet, wet he must 
remain, or if he be 
cold he must take 
up his pack and run 
until he restores his 
circulation. 

These are among 
the exigencies of 
travel over that bare 
and fireless land, and 
from time to time 
they bore hardly 
upon us, since for 
change of clothes we 
each carried only an 
extra garment or 
two. It is nothing 
to be wet all day if 
you can light a great 
fire in the evening 
and dry out, but we 
had no chance of 
any such good luck. 
In bad weather we 
lay in the dark in wet 
blankets on the soaking ground. The wind was 
our best friend. It dried us, it banished the 
flies, and, perhaps more important than all, it 
blew away the mists and clouds that in still 
weather hung thick across the plateau, blotting 


eyes were covere1 with 
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out all landmarks and making even travelling by 
<ompass a hard matter, for, owing to the wide, 
stony tracts and the many lakes and ponds, eyes 
are peculiarly necessary to the traveller over 
the great central plateau. 

We knew now that we must be approaching 
the George, if our observations were at all correct, 
zand we climbed to the summit of every ridge 
alight with hope and expectation. But on and 
on we went, and ever ahead of us stretched more 
barrens and more ridges, with never a sign that 
wwe were nearing success. But, strangest of all, 


upon a crag the deserted nest of an osprey. This 
he carried down wholesale, and, making a fire of 
it, we boiled the kettle and ate our ration. 

We had on the previous day come upon slight 
indications which seemed to promise that we 
were at length leaving the stony wilderness 
behind. We had seen more of the dwarf birch 
among the rocks, though most of them were not 
above a foot or eighteen inches high and of small 
use for firewood. The effect of climate upon 
tree growth can be studied to good purpose in 
Labrador. For instance, there is a willow very 


From a\ Cooking under difficulties. 


we came on no water flowing west, and our stock 
of flour had shrunk woefully, for we found 
it difficult—indeed, next to impossible—to travel 
with real speed on a diet of deer’s meat alone. 

Early in our journey we grew tired of asking 
each other the two questions :— 

“How far do you make us from the 
Atlantic ?” 

“© Where can the George be ? ” 

The answer to the first was, ‘‘ We’ve come all 
of a hundred and fifty miles” ; to the second, 
“Tt can’t have shifted, anyway.” 

On August 18th we started the day with a self- 
denying ordinance, cutting down our ration of 
flour by a third, as there was still no sign that we 
were approaching the George. After a rainy 
night it cleared, and four miles out from camp we 
again struck an outcrop of sandy ridges, such 
as had befriended our battered feet from time to 
time. Advancing along these, we could as usual 
find no wood with which to cook our lunch, when 
Porter—as we agreed, providentially—espied 


common in most parts of the country which 
never exceeds the fraction of an inch in height 
and for foliage bears but two or three tiny leaves. 

Earlier in the day we had come upon 
pieces of dead wood of fair size, but in 
small quantities, which would lead one to 
suppose that those slopes had once been 
forested. Below us at the foot of the ridge lay 
a lake, and after our meal we continued upon 
our way for a mile and a half, only to find that 
we had reached the end of the ridge and that a 
strip of deep water several yards wide barred 
our advance. The ridge which we had taken for 
the south shore of this lake was, in fact, but a 
promontory thrust out into it. At. first it 
seemed as though we should be forced to turn 
and walk back some weary miles of very bad 
going, right round the south shore of the lake, 
a spot so grim and bare that Porter said. “If, 
., Labrador is the land God gave to 
is Where Cain must lie buried.” But 
as none of us looked with a kindly eye upon the 
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suggestion of retracing our steps, we ultimately, 
finding that the lake appeared not to be very 
deep, decided to make the attempt to wade 
across it. We stripped and went down into the 
water with our clothes tied in bundles to our 
packs. Fortunately, owing to a high north-west 
wind, the flies were throughout the day entirely 
absent. Had they been with us, I shudder to 
imagine how they would have feasted upon our 
nakedness. 

We were pretty well tired after wading the 
lake, and so climbed up the opposite rise at a 
very sober pace. It was a low ridge, and its 
crest promised nothing particularly interesting. 
But we had hardly topped it when we saw that 


The first sight of the 


George River. (Photogra$ 


on the farther side which gave us a thrill. It was 
a truly wonderful scene that we looked down 
upon. Half-way down the slope rose a_ little 
cluster of spruces, the advance guard of the 
woods, and beyond them trees and more trees 
gathered thickly in the hollows and upon the 
hillsides. Below us shone a silvery gleam of 
birch trees, while farther on again, in the gut of 
a deep valley, lay a great water. 

Yes ; there we saw at last, as we believed, the 
goal towards which we had been striving— 
the George, the mighty “ River of the Barren- 
grounds.” 

We hurried forward, anxious to make sure that 
we were not mistaken, but, though we trudged on 
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The remains of Indian tepees. 
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hour after hour, the water which had at first 
sight seemed so near still remained in the offing. 
At length it grew so late that we made up our 
minds to camp for the night. Hardly had we 
come to this decision when something gave way 
under my foot ; I slipped, fell, and found myself 
on the ground most unresignedly nursing a 
sprained ankle and tendon. I managed after 
a bit to hobble on to the camp, and that night 
we slept not knowing whether we were in truth 
close to the George River or not. 

Next morning my ankle was too stiff and 
swollen for any hope of walking, so I proposed to 
cook our meal while Hardy and Porter went 
down to the valley to settle the great question. 
Hardy took my rifle with him, since we were 
again—and the more urgently in view of the 
delay my sprained ankle might bring about—in 
great need of meat. 

Now note the contrariness of things. Scarcely 
had Hardy and Porter disappeared than over 


scanty,one: a little flour, tea, and baking- 
powder, with about a pound of bacon, and a 
few pieces cf the caribou meat killed at Doe 
Camp. 

After I had finished this all too brief task I 
had nothing left to do but to wait for the return 
of my companions. I confess the time seemed 


“very long as I listened for their approach ; my 


impatience was orily natural, considering how 
much depended upon the report which they were 
bringing. Suppose the large body of water that 
we had sighted was not the George, but only 
some lake ? I refused for the moment to consider 
that side of the question. If we really had 
reached the river, it meant that our journey, 
with its varying fortunes, had at last culminated 
in success. 

When Hardy and Porter came at length, they 
brought the best of news. They had made their 
way to the shores of the water we had seen on 
the previous evening, and found that it stretched 


From a) 


against me, on the other side of the torrent by 
which we had camped, a stag with very fair 
horns walked into view. He was over four 
hundred yards from me, but in a place where he 
might easily have been stalked. After moving 
about for some time, quite unconscious of my 
presence, he passed away over the hill, and I 
turned my attention from watching him to my 
cooking. “I also made a list of the provisions 
that still remained to us. The list was a very 


ae 
A group of Naskopis Indians. [ ap 


north and south for miles, and in places was over 
a mile in width. This made it certain that we 
had struck that great widening of the George 
known as Indian House Lake. To add to our 
assurance, moreover, they had climbed upon an 
eminence, and from there had seen, set upon 
tongues of land which jut’out from either shore 
into the water, the deserted lodges or tepees of 
the Naskopis or Barren-ground Indians, for it is 
from these lodges that the lake takes its name. 


(To be continued.) 
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AVING read in the September issue 

of THe Wipe WoritpD MAGAZINE 
an article entitled “The Evolution 
of a Bandit,” which concerned the 
; doings of certain North American 
train-robbers, headed by one “Kid” Curry, 
who are reported to have gone to the Argentine 
Republic, it occurred to me that perhaps an 
account of one or two of the exploits of these 
gentry in that country might be of interest. 

J was camping on the shores of Lago Buenos 
Ayres when J first heard of them, and I must 
confess that the manner in which the information 
was conveyed to me was not the most pleasant. 
We had been sitting around the camp fire, after 
our evening meal, when a stranger rode up. As 
usual in this country, he made no attempt to 
dismount until he was invited by the boss (or 
as he is called there “ patron”) to do so. The 
invariable maté (native tea) was then handed 
to him, and when he had finished it in silence 
he gave the gourd back to the peon (native 


DS 
AYA! 


Argentine. 


The mountainous country in which the bandits took 
refuge when pursued by the police. 
From a Photograph, 

In our September number we published 
an article entitled “The Evolution of & 
Bandit,” describing the doings of one 
“ Kid’’ Curry, who, after a long career of 
crime in the States, was reported to have 
fled to the Argentine Republic with his 
band. This story is by way of a sequel 
to our former article, for it tells of the 
exploits of sundry brigands, known locally 
as the “Nort Americanos,” who have 
caused a reign of terror in certain dis- 
tricts of the Argentine. 


servant), exclaiming at the same time, “I hear 
that the Nort Americanos are in the neighbour- 
hood.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed the patron. 
“Have they been seen lately ? ” ; 

For answer, the stranger turned his gaze 
towards my companion and me, saying, “ Per- 
haps they are closer than one suspects. In fact, 
I should not be surprised if some of the sefores 
sitting here could enlighten us.” : 

Naturally, all eyes were turned upon us. We 
were perfectly unknown to our host, and had 
only ridden up to his camp a couple of days 
previously, and, although we had been frank as 
to our movements, still for all he knew we might 
have been romancing. 

‘A dead silence followed the last remark, 
which was broken by a peal of laughter from my 
companion, who, turning to me, said, in English, 
“What a joke! They take us for the North 
American train-robbers.” nie 

Though it appeared to amuse Billy, it did not 
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careful how we approached the town, as all 
the officials, to say nothing of the inhabitants, 
were ina State of panic, owing to the Weird 
tales of robbery and violence which were 
coming in from all sides, and were arresting 
and locking up every person whom they did 
not know. 

“T had an awful time,” he said. “| arrived 
just before sunset, and was making my way 
to the Hotel de Perez when I was suddenly 
told to halt by one of the police, who placed 
himself in’ front 
of my horse and 
grasped the rein, 
“* Why should 
T halt?’ T asked 
him. 

‘Because,’ he 
replied, ‘ you are 
a disconnocido, 
You may be one 
of the Nort 
Americanos for 
all I know. We 
have strict orders 
to arrest every- 
one whom we 
cannot identify, 


‘The Author's companion. 
From a Photograph, 


strike me in such a 
humorous light, for, 
being an old resident ia 
the country, I knew 
from experience the 
‘rouble and discomfort 
‘hat getting into the 
ands of the Govern- 
ment entailed. So, smil- 


The camp where the Author and his companion were 


"3 sweetly, I turned staying when they were visited by the Commicuaic 
owards the stranger From a Photograph, 
ind asked him on 
what authority he spoke in that manner, so come on to 
fs lappen to be the Commissario of Deseado,” the Commis- 
he Teplied, “ and I am now on my way to appre- sario; the 
hend these bandits, My tropilla (troop. of Sener Com- 
riding horses) and police are encamped for the Missario will 
night about a league and a half from here,” deal with 
And you think,” said I, “that we are the you.” So say- 
men you want ? | can assure you you are quite ing, he led my 
mistaken,” eG horse towards 
A cunning smile Spread over his face, but he the prison. 
merely muttered, “ We shall see.” “Arriving 
t took us quite a long time—and a consider- there, I was 
able bribe—to persuade him that he was on the told to dis- 


Wrong track, and it Was not until the sun had mount, and 
Sunk below the horizon that he prepared to hustled into 


ee £0 his own camp, carrying with him my _ the office. Of The Author, Mr. H. S. Orde. 
Peis to which he had taken a particular course the, From a Photograph, 
ancy, Comm issario 


A few days afterwards, on continuing our was not at his post, sc with a mutterca 
journey, we met an Argentine who was on his curse my captor, after relieving me of my knife 
"ay up Country from Comodoro Rivadavia, and revolver, ordered me to follow him to the 
where, he informed us: he had been arrested as back of the building. Unlocking a door, we 
ine Of the bandits, He begged us to be very _ passed into one of the filthiest dens I have ever 
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seen. He then left me, banging the door and 
shooting the bolt. 

“As my eyes grew more accustomed to the 
gloom I saw I was not alone, but that the room 
contained some half-dozen dirty, unwashed 
Indians, all more or less recovering from the 
effects of drink. 

“No food was given me, nor could I see any 

Jace where I could rest, save on the floor. 

“ Hammering with my fists on the door, after 
some little time I heard the tramp of approaching 
footsteps. Soon my captor stood before me, 
angrily demanding what I was making all the 
row about. I asked him if he would allow me 
to get my ricado (saddle) and also provide me 
with sorothing to eat, as I had fasted since 

a ning. : 
ah You ar get no food to-night,’ he replied, 
“but you can have your ricado if you follow 


, 


me. 
“On my ret 
the floor and, 
But hunger an 


urn I chose the cleanest spot on 
making my bed, tried to sleep. 
d the incessant attacks of vermin 


absolutely prevented this, so I arose and walked 
about until morning. 

“ For three days I was kept in confinement, 
tormented by hunger (for the prison fare was 
very sparse) and devoured by insects. 

“Then the authorities seemed satisfied I was 
Has a North American, and told me I could go 
ree. 

“T only remained in the town long enough to 
buy new clothes, throw away those I was wear- 
ing and don the clean ones, and then rode out, 


- cursing the Nort Americanos, the Commissario, 


and all concerned.” 

Telling him of our past experience, we smilingly 
assured him that we had no fear of unpleasant- 
ness, and passed on our way. At the end of 
some six days we arrived at Comodoro, and, as 
luck would have it, managed to enter the town 
without trouble. : 

Whilst at breakfast at the Transvaal Hotel 
we entered into conversation with a Welshman 
named Thomas, who is manager of a large 
estancia some two days’ journey up-country. 
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One of them fired at and killed the Chilian."” 


Getting on the subject of the Nort 
Americanos, Billy asked him if it 
Was true that they had perpetrated 
80 many robberies, 

rf Well,” said Thomas, “ so far as 
er from Personal experience | 
a ey vouch for one of their 
Scapades. It happened just before 


Noti i ” 

a aE : little Way up the street—were opened. 

ie storekeeper posite this hotel was 
«© 4S agent for the Banco National, 


ah n I daresay 
did not Notice that there are three doors into 


» the two stran 
00 t ;ngers entered the other 
Bs; ad them behind -them, and proceeded 
th € manager and his assistants. This 
ie Not much difficulty in doing, and were 
Congratulating themselves on an easy 


victory, when a cry of alarm was raised. They 
had put too much’ confidence in the third man 
of their party, who, seized with sudden panic, 
had called the police and notified them of what 
was taking place inside. 

“The robbers had no alternative but to 
decamp, but while doing so one of them fired at 
and killed the Chilian. Then, mounting their 
horses, they rode up the steep mountain at the 
foot of which Comodoro stands, in full view of 
the inhabitants, but such was the terror of their 
name that the streets were quickly cleared, and 
not a soul could ke seen.” 
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T asked Thomas whether he had taken a hand 
in the game, but he shook his head. 

“ Why should 1? he said.‘ I had no money 
m the bank. It was no affair of mine. ‘ 

“ But,” he continued, “I believe they were 
more successful at Gallegos a short time before. 
Two of them rode into the town aad, after secur- 
ing rooms at the best hotel, stabled their horses, 


and, going up to the bank, deposited twenty - 


thousand Argentine dolla As social restric- 
tions are conspicuous by t absence in this 
little, out-of-the-world town, it was not difficult 
for two pleasant strangers to make the acquaint- 
ance of all the leading men. In fact, their 
advent was hailed with delight, as a decidedly 
pleasing break in the usual monotony of life. 
For a fortnight they remained at the hotel, 
entertaining and being entertained, and paying 
frequent visits to the bank manager, until 
apparently they were perfectly conversant with 
the habits of the employés and the plan of the 
building. . 

“Then, one day, they suddenly announced 
their intention of continuing their journey, but 
declared they could not do so without first giving 
a big feast to all their friends, who had taken 
them on trust and showed them such splendid 
hospitality. So they ordered a dinner, which 
taxed the resources of the hotel to the utmost, 
and, surrounded by all the principal inhabitants, 
including the Commissario and the bank manager, 
sat until far on in the early morning drinking 
healths and proposing toasts, so that it was a 
jovial, if slightly inebriated, crowd that finally 


dispersed. : } 

“ Despite their exertions of the night before, 
our two friends were early astir, and by eleven 
o’clock their horses could be seen standing at 
the bank gate. Entering the building, the elder 
of the two asked the amount of the balance 
lying to their credit, and, having made out a 
cheque, handed it to the clerk, who gave him a 
bundle of notes in exchange. Slipping this into 
his pocket, the robber suddenly whipped out 
his revolver, an example which his companion 
quickly followed. ‘Now,’ cried he, ‘we will 
take the rest!” , 

“Stupefied by the suddenness of the action 
the bank officials were powerle and the robbers, 
having collected in all some seventy thousand 
dollars in notes coolly proceeded to stow them 
in their saddle-bags. ‘Then, mounting their 
horses, they galloped out of the town, and me 
soon lost to sight. They were not heard of for 
come considerable time, as the officials, with that 
Soar uonthy care of their own personal safety 
pinch characterizes the Argentine, ae do oa 
out in pursuit until they had piven the thieves 
o days in which to get clear away. 


tw 


“Their next exploit was perpetrated in a 
district at some considerable distance away. 
Apparently having heard the rumour that the 
Welsh Co-operative Stores at 16 de Octubre 
(16th October) were expecting a consignment 
of thirty thousand dollars, our friends deter- 
mined to attach it. Two of them, therefore, 
rode up one morning, and finding only the 
manager and one assistant in the store they 
quickly overpowered these, and demanded to 
know where the money was. In vain the 
manager swore that it had not arrived. They 
would take no denial, and threatened to shoot 
their prisoners if they would not confess. 

“A sudden noise in the street caused one of 
the robbers to glance at the window, and the 
manager, scizing his opportunity, threw himself 
upon his adversary, at the same time knocking his 
revolver into a corner of the room. Taken by 
surprise, the robber fell backwards, and the 
manager, grasping him by the throat, en- 
deavoured, by knocking his head on the floor, 
to render him unconscious. 

“Despite his struggles, the American was 
beginning to weaken, and exclaimed, ‘ Don’t 
be a fool, man. We do not want to hurt you. 
Let me up,’ at the same time wriggling so as to 
draw his remaining revolver. Having secured 
this, he pressed it against the manager’s side, 
and exclaiming, ‘ Well, you fool, if you want it 
take it,’ he pulled the trigger. Shot through the 
spine, the unfortunate man rolled on the floor 
a corpse. 

“Extracting the keys from the dead man’s 
pocket, the robbers opened the safe—to find only 
a hundred dollars. 

“The Commissario, when ordered to take 
up the chase and, if possible, apprehend the 
murderer, sent in his resignation with a cool note 
to the effect that the salary was not sufficient to 
justify him in risking his life.” y 3 

To turn to another side of the question, it 
is only fair to say that the Nort Americanos 
never interfere with poor people, and as a proof 
of this 1 may quote the experience of a young 
Boer who was in their company, travelling 
up-country, for over a week. : 

Meeting them casually on the road, as 1s 
customary in Patagonia he joined their party, 
and, although he suspected them, was soon on 
friendly terms. ‘That night, while sitting around 
the camp fire, one of the bandits proposed a game 
of poker, and urged my friend to take a hand. 
This he refused to do, saying that he had no 
money of his own, and that the only cash he 
had with him was some ten thousand dollars, 
which had been entrusted to him by his em- 
ployer in order to purchase sheep. On hearing 
this his companions immediately agreed that It 
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would not be right to risk 
any of these notes, and, rather 
than he should be merely an 
onlooker, offered to lend him 
@ certain amount, saying that 
if he lost that they would 
merely get their own back, 
and if he won he could keep 


“ Exclaiming, 


his gains and pay them back what they had 
lent him. 

Reluctant at first to accept, they pressed 
him with such apparent sincerity that at 
last he acquiesced, and, as a matter of fact, 
played each night under these conditions. 

He told me that the robbers were per- 
fectly open as to their mode of living, but 
said the fault lay rather with the Argentine 
Government than themselves, for they had 
intended to settle down and become good 
citizens of the Republic. To this end they 
had bought stock and selected land at the 
foot of the Andes, but, becoming disgusted 
with the delays of the Buenos Ayres Land 
Office, and suspecting that their own Govern- 
ment had warned the authorities of their real 
character, they had given their flocks on 
halves to their shepherds and had again taken 
to the “ road.” 

When I left they were still at large, but the 
sympathies of the natives seemed to be with 
them, thus enabling them to get timely warn- 
ing of any intended hostile expedition. 


‘Well, you fool, if yo1 want it, take it,” he pulled the trigger.” 


A primitive olive-oil press at Siwa—The Siwa oil is the 
a finest in the world Photogra 
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Senoussiland 


In 
Mysterious 


BY L. DOW COVINGTON, 


In the very heart of the inaccessible Sahara dwells a Mahdi, or Prophet, who is the leader of eight 
million fanatics, the strange sect called the Senoussi. No white man—and very few others— 
has ever looked upon the Mahdi’s face; no European has ever set foot in his capital, situated 


in some unmapped oasis. 


In these fascinating articles Mr. Covington, the American Egyptologist 


and explorer, describes his adventures during a hazardous trip to the borders of Senoussiland, 
undertaken with the twofold object of visiting these little-known people and locating the site of 
a remarkable deserted town known as the ‘‘ City of Burnished Copper.” 


HILE at Siwa I called on the Sheikh 

Wekiel of the Senoussi there, a man 
named Osman Habboun. His house 
was in a lovely garden, and as we 
sat there in the twilight I could just 
see the new moon rise behind him, the outer 
rim coinciding with the curve of his right eye. 

Laughingly I mentioned it to him. “I hope 
it's a sign of good luck for you.” 

He looked at me with his piercing eyes, but 
said nothing. ‘Then he shrugged his shoulders, 
as much as to say, “I’m not superstitious.” 
Nevertheless, in front of his house and oyer the 
door hangs the skull of an animal, supposed to 
keep away the evil eye, of which the Senoussi 
and other African tribes have a superstitious 
dread—so much so that “to cast the evil eye” 
on anyone is a capital offence. In order to 
escape from the spell a magician or fiki is visited, 
who makes cabalistic signs on an egg and mutters 
incomprehensible charms while sitting in a cloud 
of incense. The egg, after being swung seven 
times around the magician’s head, is broken in 
a basin and closely scrutinized until the evil eye 
has been discovered, when it is thrown to the 

round and stamped under foot. The victim 

sighs deeply, pays his mite, and leaves the fiki's 
ssence a happier man. 

ae (evil ical) are held in horror by the 

Siwans, who believe that unholy ground is 

haunted by them, and wear talismans to guard 


against them. Astrology and fortune-telling. 
of course, are universally practised. 

There are many le:ends in the district, one 
of the most peculiar bei: that attached to the 
Tamous Well. Maidens about to be married 
(the marriageable age is between nine and twelve 
years) bathe in its waters the night before the 
wedding, and woe unto him who does not scamper 
out of the girl’s sight as, preceded by a crier, she 
leaves the village for the well! The evil eye is 
sure to fall on him in its worst form. 

Widows also make use of the well. After her 
husband's death the bereaved is kept confined 
in a dark room for four months and a half, with 
no other attendant except a negress. Then she 
also goes to the Tamous, after emerging from 
which she can take her place in the world again. 
The well is shown in the photograph on the 
next page. 

I accompanied the sheikh to his house—one 
of those salt-mud, eight-storey houses huddled 
together on a rock, as at Gara, and reached by 
weird subterranean streets tunnelled under the 
houses and devoid of light. We climbed five 
storeys of this house, with its triangular apertures 
for windows, and then entered a low room, 
magnificently decorated in Oriental fashion. 
Against the wall at one end were five pegs, and 
on each hung a silver-embossed Algerian muzzle- 
loader, the first belonging to the father, the 
second to the eldest son, and so on. The modern 
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away where they could easily be got at. 

We had tea, the eldest son of the house doing 
the honours as “ Sultan of the Tea,” squatted 
on the floor at one end of the room, and we 
squatting in front of him. 


tion the Mahdi had created. 
Just before leaving, in true Oriental style I 
Stated the real Purpose of my visit. Could I go 
? 


His crime 


ment House and the village Proper. 
Was that when 
called upon in 
October to sur. 
Tender a slave to 
the Egy Ptian 
authorities to be 
Manumitted, he 
shot the Mahmur 
and two gend- 
Armes, being helped 
Y his sons, 4 
Punitive force was 
sent out from the 
Nile to arrest him, 

id when it 
arrived, in Novem- 

", he had no: 
Ven tried to 


pentere he was, This seems to me the more 
diese © theory, and the order could hardly be 
ed, for the head of the Senoussi has a 
m of excommunication, for- 
€ sect to feed, shelter, or in any 
es doomed man. Any- 
se Whatever the cause of his inactivity, the 
ekiel of Siwa Swung for his crime. 


: Indirectly I was able to gather a mine of 
information concerning the Senoussi during my 
stay at Siwa. i i 


The money is not wasted, but 
used for militant Purposes. 
when the sect was young, in the days of the 
father of the Present Mahdi, a caravan of 
slaves being driven across Tripoli. by Turkish 
dealers was bought by the Mahdi, and the unfor- 


Wadai province. 
the result was that not only did the inhabitants 


joined the sect within a year’s time! 
In the monasteries or zowets of the Senoussi 
religion, not only is a life of nigorous discipline 


The Tamous Well—Brides always wash here the night before their marriage. Anyone who happens to 
ves al sce them incurs the danger of the “evil eye. 


(Photograph. 


enforced, but the Koran is learnt by heart. No 
good Senoussi reads the Koran—he recites it. It 
Is not necessary to read or write ; the Prophet 
did neither, and he is praised for it. 

of the zowets, after being duly initiated, abandon 
their cells and wander forth, teaching the Koran 
by reciting it. 
fe, howeres a thorough knowledge of the 


The inmates 


The higher sheikhs of the order 
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literature of Islam, and when the Mahdi moved 
his capital from Jarabub to Kufra no fewer than 
five hundred camels were required to transport 
the library across the desert. 

During our stay in Siwa we explored the greater 
part of the oasis, visiting the second village, 
Aghourmi, in the eastern part, and some ruins 
to the south, alive with snakes, scorpions, and 
tarantula spiders. I also made the acquaintance 
of Dr. Sherif, the medical attendant appointed 
by the Egyptian Government. He has wrought 
wonders among the Senoussi, who now consult 
him in spite of their usual distrust of a doctor’s 
suspicious cures. Most of them, however, pre- 
fer to consult a magician, or the local barber 
and his two sons, who operate with surgical 
instruments hammered at a blacksmith’s, and 


whose remedies consist of ointments made of 
d dates, yellow wax, resin, and other sorts 


ushe j d 1 
of o which the patients either live 


f filth, thanks t : 
te die, “according to Allah’s will. ; 

In the course of a conversation with Dr. Sherif 
I told him how I had failed with the Sheikh 
Wekiel. We were seated in the garden, in a 
summer-house, with a well in front of us. He 
was speaking to me about a very curious salt 
lake half-way between Jarabub and Siwa, called 
‘Arashie. In the centre of this Jake, by all 
accounts, stood an island in which hung the 
sword of the Prophet. Any unbeliever who 
each it perishes immediately. 


ies to Tr | 
" e beside the summer-house, the 


Hearing a nois 


doctor sprang up and caught one of his Senoussi 
servants spying. Having sent him off to the 
house, he returned, and we resumed our conver- 
sation—this time about a tomb which my friend 
had discovered to the west of the oasis. He 
located it for me so definitely that, should I go 
there, I should be able to find it without difficulty. 

Again the crackling of a dead leaf was heard, 
and together we made a bound for the door. 
Once more we just caught sight of the Senouss. 
spy, sneaking away behind the fan-palms. 

I decided to visit the tomb and, if possible, 
to push on at least as far as this mysterious lake 
of Arashie. It would have to be done on the 
sly, however, and at night. I accordingly 
arranged that one of my Senoussi followers whom 
I could trust was to wait for me in a grove after 
dark with two 
camels. 

Having made 
all arrangements, 
I retired early to 
rest, and when it 
was dark emerged 
from my tent as 
though bent on 
an evening stroll. 
I sauntered slowly 
in the direction of 
the grove, but 
had hardly gone 
ten yards into the 
open when two 
armed  Senouss!, 
dressed in white, 
stepped out of 
the gloom, showed 
themselves for a 
moment, and then 
disappeared. It 
was an_ obvious 
hint, but still I 
might have been 
mistaken. k 

So, after a few minutes’ waiting, during which 
I endeavoured {o pierce the darkness, I returned 
to the tent, where I laid down and waited for a 
little while. Not a sound was to be heard. 
Getting up, I walked to the tent door and looked 
out. Not a soul was to be seen. I let the flap 
fall noiselessly behind me and strode out. No 
sooner had I taken five steps than the two 
Senoussi appeared again, sauntered across my 
path, and disappeared. ; 

There was only one thing to be done: 
renounce all hopes of getting away that night. 
The camels might be waiting for me—so might 
the tomb, and the Prophet's Isle at Arashie. 
The hint I had received was, however, too broa 


i ted in the former's garden—It was here that the incident of the 
Dr. Sherif and the Author sea a s tar [Photograph, 
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The west village at Siwa—The houses are constructed of sun-dried salt-mud, and are built into the 
From a) natural rock so cunningly that it is hard to tell one from the other. (Photograph. 


A part of old ‘Close to the last building on the right is the famous Oracle Temple of Jupiter Ammon. 
From a Photograph. 


to be neglected. A fool is he who putteth his 
head into the noose ! 
From that hour until my departure from Siwa 


I was continually followed—at a good distance, | 


it is true—by two loitering, sauntering Senoussi, 
Vol, xxvii —10. 


who scemed to have no more concern in this 
world than that the soles of their feet should 
receive no hurt from the soil. 

On August 21st we left Siwa, famous for its 
salt, which was exported in the Middle Ages as 
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far east as Persia, where it was used for certain 
religious ceremonies, and for its olive-oil, too 
precious and grown in too small quantities to 
be exported. A few hours after our departure 


The “Spring of Health,” 


From a Photograph. 


We arrived at a spring called Ain Shaffa, or the 
“ Spring of Health.” It has only been in exist- 
ence a few years. When the water first made 
its appearance above the soil a native was walk- 
ing within easy distance of the spot. Suddenly 
he heard a smothered report, like that of a gun. 
Looking round, he saw a stream of water shoot 
into the air, and then gradually subside like a 
fountain at play when the water is turned off. 

Some of these springs have very freakish 
habits. Thus, in the Oasis of Siwa an earth- 
quake responsible for knocking a big gap 
in the mud walls of the village was also 
responsible for turning a bitter sprihg into 
one of fresh water. It is also no uncommon 
sight to find a fresh-water spring about a 
foot or two away from one that is bitter. 
The medicinal properties of the water, more- 
over, vary considerably. 

Between Araj and Sitra we had the mis- 
fortune to lose ourselves in the Sahara—an 
experience that is anything but pleasant, 
It was due to a divergence of the camel. 
tracks, both in an easterly direction, but 
one lying more to the south than the other, 
Our guide chose the northerly route, and 
late in the afternoon the tracks suddenly 
stopped in a small valley ona large plateau, 
After wandering for a day through an end- 


near Siwa, which suddenly burst from the 
ground some years ago with a noise like the report of a gun. 


less number of similar vales strewn with black 
pebbles, and guided only by the compass, we 
arrived at the almost perpendicular face of a 
tremendous sand-dune, utterly impassable. 
We skirted the dune 
in a southerly direc- 
tion. The heat was 
suffocating, both~ for 
men and animals, 
owing principally to 
the colour of the 
pebbles, which radia- 
ted heat as though 
baked hot. Up and 
down we rode, now 
over a ridge into a 
pebble - strewn yale, 
then up again to see 
another vale at our 


Native mounted police of the Author's escort. 
feet—while beyond, the immense, waterless 
horizon quivered in an unsteady line where the 
desert met the sky. 

Throughout that day—one of the longest I 
have ever spent—we wandered in the Sahara. 
Our water-skins were full, which was a consola- 


Lost in the desert! 
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tion, but other- 
wise we were like 
mariners lost at 
sea. Had we 
crossed the track 
without seeing 
it? Were we 
travelling south 
beyond the ken 
of man? Where 
exactly were we ? 
Should we retrace 
our steps? ‘Those 
were some of the 
questions we 
asked ourselves. 

Twilight — al- 
ways short in this 
climate — found 
us still trudging 
southwards. 
The guide would 
not hear of our turning back. 

“Never turn back in the desert,” he said. 

We climbed another ridge. ‘There, below us, 
wound the camel-track—an almost impercep- 
tible depression, just barely visible, along the 
dry bed of a wadi. 

Greatly fatigued after our ride through the heat 
of that day, during which uncertainty stared 
us continually in the face, we pitched our 
tents hastily and fell into a sound sleep. 

It was a relief for us to strike, on the following 
day, the Oasis of Sitra with its beautiful lake, 
the onty one known to the desert traveller. The 
other so-called “ lakes” are dry in summer, or 
simply marshy, whereas Sitra never dries up. 
It is about a mile and three-quarters long by 
three-quarters of a mile wide, and lies seventy- 


(Photograph. 
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Lake, Sitra, a Saharan Dead Sea, where the Author met with a curious experience. 


From a Photograph. 


five feet below the level of tne sea. It is oval in 
shape, and its colour is the bluest of blues I have 
ever seen. Desert sands encircle it; a snow- 
white salt lagoon indentates its southern shore, 
and it is fringed with the greenest of date-palms 
and palm scrub, of bulrushes and reeds. On 
the opposite shore Mount Sitra raises its flat, 
conical head. All in all, the picture, under the 
dazzling sunshine, was one of the loveliest that 
can be imagined. 

The lake, though salt, is fed by fresh-water 
springs which, with a low, rumbling sound, 
spurt up from its bed—with such force at times 
as to carry the water above the surface. There 
is a continual and heavy overflow which is drunk 
by the parched desert. Thereby dangerous, 
salt-covered pools and quicksands are formed, as 
well as reed-strewn swamps, especially on the 
southern and eastern sides, where the surface 
deposits of caked salt resemble floes of 
cracked ice sprinkled with snow. 

Owing to its iselated position, Lake Sitra 
and its striking natural beauties are but little 
known. It is very rarely visited by white 
men—the last time in the ’nineties of last 
century—and as for the occasional caravans, 
they only skirt the southern shore on their 
way to and from the Siwa Oasis. There is 
no recorded attempt of a visit to the northern 
shore, nor the ascent of Mount Sitra, and 
I determined to undertake the journey on 
foot that very day. 

The head of the Senoussi at Sitra is 
Abuazzi Hussein, who lives in a fine old 
Bedouin tent on the south shore. In con- 
versation with him I mentioned Mount Sitra, 
and from what I could gather the Senoussi 
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believe it to be haunted by jinns, and therefore 
avoid all mention of the place. 

I knew that if I wished to reach the opposite 
side of the lake I should have to act with cunning 
and secrecy, as otherwise I should be stopped by 
the Senoussi. Even my companion, Mr. Drum- 
mond-Hay, was not very keen on going. 

It was about 4 p.m. when, snatching a towel 
as though intending to go for a swim, I sauntered 
down to the lake. There was a half-moon that 
night, which would go down at eleven-thirty. 
so that I had seven hours in which to circle round 
the lake on the dreaded eastern end and climb 
the mountain. I could not choose the western 
end, with its dry sands, because I should have 
been seen, judged magnun or mad, and have 

intercepted. : 
ager no ee reached the lake, and was just 
going to enter the reeds on the right, when, turn- 
ing round, whom should I see but two Senoussi 
following in my wake. They were armed ; I 
was not. I asked them what they wanted, and 
told them that I was going to swim and wished 
to be alone. They still temained—two white 
statues, leaning on their rifles. Then I threat- 
ened them, bidding them return to the ony 
ind tell Mr. Hay that I was going to be é 
Very reluctantly they turned Ae ie 4 et 
moment I made one dash for the reeds, ben| a 
[ ran to avoid being seen above them, and was 
soon beyond pursuit. ladmit it was a hazardous 
thing to do, but—it was done. oes 

Slowly I trudged ‘on through a maze o 
that had never, within the memory 0} eae 
been broken by human hands. I crosset : 
stretch of ground covered with the mos 


i i ferns, and yet another 
ine ae pacer) trees that looked charred 
ae panne but which proved when ee 

‘ reen. Then came the salt- 

ey Sarit and never shall I forget my 
i i ssing It. 
exe anne my sage wee Laas 
nxiety, and seal ie: 

had b ures is cule hear the Bedouins 
ee pee shout, and, getting no aia ae 

‘- rifles into the air. The sun set, the lig! 
cee and the moon threw her silvery beams 
wn the snow-like swamp, making intense opaque 
shadows that deceived the eye. _Two huge fires 
had been lit at the camp to guide me le in 
ase I should have lost myself, and each threw 
= treamer of light across the lake. : ; 
‘ I struggled on, ankle or knee-deep in salt mire 

arm pools. Then J would emerge and gin- 
ie iy roceed on the treacherous salt cake, spark- 
oe Y Tike frost in the moonlight. Occasional 
un ts from the rifles of the searchers broke 
Tee silence; but these slackened till all was still. 


Presently I plunged into a hidden quicksand, 
and scrambled hastily out, for to remain in there 
one moment would have meant a slow and 
horrible death. One escape was the narrowest 
I have ever had: I made a short leap of but a 
few feet across a lengthy depression, when, to 
my horror, I found my body, with the noise of 
breaking ice, sink through the thin crust up to 
my waist. I felt myself being dragged down, 
and it was only in the very nick of time that I 
threw myself forward and, wriggling with a cat- 
like movement, clutched -the stem of a large 
scrub plant fortunately growing within reach. 
I was thus able to drag myself out of what would 
otherwise have been a death-trap. 

By my watch it was ten o’clock ; I had thus 
been six hours covering little over a mile ! 

Gradually the vegetation thinned out and the 
ground became firmer. As I had been obliged 


7] A freshwater spring in the desert~Mr. Cecil 
to tear my way through the reeds, the sleeves 
of my khaki jacket (I had taken off my Senoussi 
burnous) were in shreds, and my canvas boots 
greatly the worse for wear, exposing my bare 
feet. 

At last I reached the beginning of the desert, 
and, going straight ahead, climbed a _small 
promontory. Looking back, I was lost in ad- 
miration at the view I beheld. The moon was 
sinking. Across the Take came the ruddy 
streamers from the two camp-fires—the only 
luminous points in the landscape. The salt Be 
bleached like the driven snow, the palms an 
vegetation black; the whole encircled by the 
mysterious haze of the desert. of 

J was now beginning to feel the first pangs ; 
thirst, for the salt dust had filled my patel 
tongue, and nostrils. But the Sahara had taug! 
me how to endure thirst, and I trudged on. 


‘ 
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Mount Sitra is, as I said, flat-topped and coni- 
cal in shape, with deep ravines cutting into its 
surface on all sides. Up one of these I scrambled, 
and reached the apex—the first known man to 
have climbed it. It was midnight, August 24th. 

All this time my thirst was growing. Besides, 
one of the objects of my trip—namely, to locate 
some old Egyptian remains—had not been real- 
ized owing to the darkness, and so I hastened 
to return to the camp, the fires of which were now 
smouldering down, as evidently all hope of my 
return had been given up. I went back the 
same way as I came—with this difference, that 
I made a wider circuit round that awful swamp. 

When I was about half-way my _ thirst 
grew intolerable. I tightened the towel around 
my loins, but even that was no guard against 
the sensation of parching suffocation in my 
throat. I therefore decided to make a short cut 


Dremmond-Hay, the Author's companion, is seen on the left. 


to the camp, preferring the dangers of the swamp 
to the pangs of thirst. 

Crossing a clear spot of caked salt, I came upon 
the first animal I had seen that night. It was a 
white, ferret-like creature that looked inquisi- 
tively at me and then glided noiselessly along 
the salt-snow until it disappeared in a rift. 

_ I had evidently miscalculated the direction 
in which I was going, for I suddenly saw in front 
of me a low elevation or mound. At the top a 
few stones, built into an irregular oval, indicated 
a Senoussi burial-place. Just beyond the mound 
lay the desert, and to the right, at about a 
mile’s distance, the grove where we had camped. 

I almost ran that last mile. I had at that 
moment only one object in life—water, and I 
ran for it! The lights were out in the camp as 
I made for the tent and the water-skin. Luckily, 
the Bedouins, seeing the state I was in, snatched 


the zemzemta out of my hands and calmly doled 
out drops of water that only seemed to heighten 
the unquenchable pangs of thirst. 

The next morning | told the Senoussi what 
I had done. They shook their heads gravely. 
Aye, but I had reached the northern side of Lake 
Sitra and climbed the mount, and I was content. 

We went to the little mound where the Senoussi 
cemetery lay, on the edge of the swamp. It 
only contained one tomb, that of Abuazzi 
Hussein’s mother, who, at her own special 
request, had been buried seventeen years 
previously as far in the swamp as it was possible 
for man to enter it., Since then no one had 
ever been near it. 

“It was her soul calling to you that led you 
here, Effendi,” said her son, gravely. ‘ Had it 
not been so, you would never have returned 
alive last night.” 

He was deeply moved, and I 
could see his lips murmur the 
names of his god and his Prophet. 

On August 25th we left Sitra 
for the great Oasis of Baharia, 
arriving there four days later. 
On the way we stopped at the 
village of Loah, where we were 
extremely well treated by the 
Egyptian Mamur or Governor. 
He presented me with a curious 
old bead, a talisman, and some 
pure gold in a twisted form, 
part of an ancient bracelet. 

From Baharia we travelled in 
a north -easterly dircction to 
Fayoum, reaching it on Septem- 
ber znd. We spent several days 
there, and then began the last 
stage of the journey, to the 
Pyramids of Ghizeh. It lasted 
one day, and on September 8th, forty-seven days 
after having left it on our desert expedition, we 
hove in sight of my permanent camp at the 
foot of the Great Pyramid. 

The expedition had in several ways been some- 
what disappointing, but I had accumulated 
knowledge concerning the Senoussi and their 
mysterious empire, I had made friends among 
them, and had acquired information concerning 
the site of the “City of Burnished Copper.” 

From all accounts, I believe that the city is 
situated in the Libyan Desert, somewhere in the 
Ulad Ali, that immense tract of untrodden 
wilderness between the northern and southern 
routes from Cairo to Siwa. It lies in the so- 
called “Lost Oasis,” mention of which is made 
in ancient papyri, and seems to be practically 
surrounded by dangerous quicksands of salt. 
At one time it must have been inhabited, though 


(Photograp'. 
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The grave of Abuazzi Hussein's mother in the sait-swamps of Lake Sitra, 


From a Photograph. 


its population will now be extinct, which accounts 
for it having lost its place on the map. 
‘Apart from the traditions and hearsay evidence 
mentioned elsewhere, it is a curious fact that the 
existence of the “ Lost Oasis” and the Copper 
City is vouched for by all the Senoussi I have 
met, whether in Cairo or on my Siwa expedition. 
Moreover, archzological objects of the Ptolemaic 
riod have been brought from somewhere in 
the Sahara by Senouss! who claim to have seen 
the city. These objects are 
certainly not “ fakes. On 
the other hand, the diffi- 
culty of finding the oasis 
is only too apparent when 
it is remembered that the 
men who chanced upon It 
had lost themselves, were 
travelling without compass, 
and had no idea of dis- 
ice. 
Personally, I am firmly 
convinced that the City 
of Burnished Copper 
I could are ah 
finger on eS] 
uiore it lies, and had I 
been accompanied apa 
ota from horn I 
ined much im- 
gag I should in 


ach 
‘Geland in the desert” on 


my last journey. 


‘A Senonssi mosque—Notice the primitive mineren 


In my opinion, the city in 
question will not be of “bur- 
nished copper.” It is a well- 
known fact that in the days of 
the Pharaohs and Ptolemys the 
oases in the Libyan Desert were 
densely populated. Owing to 
the sparse population to-day 
many of the oases then existing 
have been lost sight of and half 
forgotten. In one of them 
lies undoubtedly a vast necro- 
polis, with copper and bronze 
doors to the mausoleums, and 


existence, and I am persuaded 
that I am on the right track 
to locate it. 

As I write these notes of 
the journey I hear the call of the desert in 
my ears and feel it thrilling in my veins 
—the call which is stronger for me than 
all human ties, and which must be obeyed. | 
feel sanguine, moreover, that my next venture 
in quest of the mysterious vanished cit’ 
will be more fortunate, and that perhaps 
I shall even behold the face of the Senoussi 
Mahdi in his zealously-guarded prayer shrine 
at inaccessible Kufra. 


eee 


this will be the “City of 
Burnished Copper.” —_‘ There’ 
is no reason to doubt its 


From a Photograph, 
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Mounted 
Police of 
“Canada are 
Probably the finest body 
of men of their kind in 
the world, carrying out 
their truly multifarious 
duties in a manner which 
compels the admiration 
of all who come in con- 
tact with them. I desire 
to emphasize this point, 
lest it should be thought 
that in this story [ 
am endeavouring to 
cast a slur upon a 
splendid corps, 

at an occasional 
Member of a force of 
upwards of a thousand 
men should not be found 
Wanting in the face of 
the many emergencies 
that confront him is too 
t, and yet the only flagrant 
have in mind Occurred in 


Sent to arrest him, 
Peared from his 


having cleverly turned the tables upon a 
he quietly abdicated and disap- 
kingdom. 


connection with the escape of my old friend, 
Connie Chambers, of Boston, from the net 
Spread for him by the police in the summer 
Of 1899. 

Chambers was a member of a Massachusetts 
Party which, following the news of the discovery 
of gold in the Klondike, went north and endea- 
voured to discover an EF] Dorado of its own on 
the upper waters of the Alsek River. Numerous 
other New England Parties had also been at- 
tracted to the same district, and in all probability 
three hundred Argonauts joined in the rush up 
the swift and treacherous river. Each carried 
an outfit calculated to last from two to four 
years, the aggregate of freight that was fruit- 
lessly sledded over the Dalton Glacier and rafted 
from one to two hundred miles up the Alsck 
running somewhere into the thousands of 
tons. 

No gold to speak of was found, and gradually 
such of the disappointed seckers as had not 
fallen victims to scurvy or been drowned or 
frozen found their way back to the coast and 
sadly took ship for Seattle. Every man of these, 
of course, took only such provisions as would 
last him to get out with ; the rest of his outfit 
was turned over to those of his companions who 
were sticking out the search a while longer. 
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“The semicircle of tapers was a half mile or more in 
length.” 


The exodus went on until, by the fall of 1898, 
five men in camp at the Kit-la-wah bend of the 
Alsek found themselves in possession of a dozen 
or more mountain-like caches, each of which 
contained every conceivable thing from navy 
beans to cream chocolates, and from medical 
outfits to portable saw-mills and dredges. 
About Christmas time an Indian scout of the 
North-West Mounted Police came into the 
station at Dalton’s Post and reported that one 
Connie Chambers alone remained at Kit-la-wah, 
his four companions having set out for the coast 
with dogs and sleds a month previously, leaving 
him sole owner of the outfits of three hundred 
men. The party never reached the coast—a 
circumstance by no means strange considering 


the fact that the river had only partly frozen 
over when the quartet set out on their arduous 
journey. 

During the rest of the winter Chambers held 
court like a king at Kit-la-wah, the munificence 
of his presents bringing the whole tribe of Stick 
Indians to his feet in sycophantic servitude. 
They built him a big log cabin fifty feet square, 
and in this he lived, taking the chief’s daughter 
as his wife. He used beef extract to spread 
upon his bread, fed his dogs on first-quality sugar- 
cured ham, and on festal occasions dumped five- 
gallon cans of sulphur matches into the fireplace 
because his wife liked to see the blue flames. 

Among Chambers’s possessions were five or 
six hundred twenty-pound boxes of tallow and 
paraffin candles, and his favourite amusement 
took the form of what he called a “ target wake.” 
About noon he would send his wife and her hand- 
maidens out, each laden with a big pack-sack full 
of candles, and these they would set up in the 
snow, a few feet apart, until the semicircle of 
tapers was a half mile or more in length. As the 
early Arctic twilight began closing in the candles 
were lighted, after which Chambers had his fun 
by lolling out of the front window and whiffing 
out the lights, one by one, in regular order, 
with bullets from his two-hundred-dollar tele- 
scopic - sighted Mannlicher. His favourite 
revolver practice took the form of shooting the 
tops off cans of tinned meat, the possession of 
the latter vesting in the first Indian to rush in 
and grab it after the lid had been gouged open 
by the mushrooming soft-nosed bullet. In this 
way Chambers, naturally keen of eye and steady 
of hand, developed into the quickest and most 
accurate shot along the British Columbia Alaska 
border. 

By spring the big trading store at Dalton’s 
Post found its business absolutely paralyzed, and 
no wonder. The packing alone of goods from 
the coast to this store cost Jack Dalton one 
dollar a pound, so that the local price of flour 
that was sold or traded to the Indians for their 
furs was one dollar twenty-five cents a pound. 
Sugar and coffee cost one dollar fifty cents a 
pound and tea two dollars. All these things 
Chambers was dealing out gratis, to say nothing 
of giving nearly every Indian that called on him 
a rifle that would have cost him from seventy- 
five to a hundred dollars at the Post store, and 
fitting out each dusky family in the district 
with a complete medicine chest. It was pro- 
bably resentment aroused by the loss of this 
business which led Dalton’s man at the Post— 
Dalton has since told me that he himself had 
nothing whatever to do with the matter— 
to send out word to the sergeant-major command- 
ing at Pleasant Camp that he had reason to 
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“* Whiffing out the lights in regular order with bullets from his two-hundred-dollar Mannlicher.”" 


believe that Chambers’s four companions had 
not gone off down the river at all, but had been 
murdered by the Indians with Chambers’s con- 
nivance. Nothing was ever brought out to 
substantiate this accusation in any particular, 
but at the time the story struck the sergeant- 
major as sufficiently probable to warrant 
Chambers’s arrest and examination, and orders 
to bring him in were sent to Constable X—— at 
Dalton’s Post. PS 
X— was a young ex-bank clerk of Montreal 
who had enlisted in the force with the idea of 
getting free transportation to the goldfields. He 
was soft, weak-willed, and in every essential of 
manhood fell below the high standard of the 
splendid corps of which he was a member. The 
task of arresting the festive Chambers .could 
not have been further from his liking, but, as 
his letter of instructions also informed him that 
a guard of Indian scouts would be sent in five 


days later to escort the prisoner to Pleasant 
Vob xxvii.—t, 


Camp for examination, there seemed no loophole 
of escape for him. Accordingly, accompanied 
by his Indian scout, Scotty, he set out for Kit- 
la-wah, but only to fail to reach there at the end 
of his first day’s journey on account of his in- 
ability or unwillingness to force his horse in the 
swampy going of the river trail. The next 
morning, on the plea of illness, he remained in 
camp and sent Scotty on to make the arrest 
single-handed—thus unwittingly paving the 
way for his own downfall and disgrace. 
Chambers received Scotty with an invitation 
to have a pull at his whisky-bottle, the ultimate 
result being that in less than half an hour he had 
drawn the whole story from the loquacious 
Indian. The latter, after imparting to Chambers 
the information that Dalton’s man had been 
summoned to Pleasant Camp to tell his story, 
and that the scouts who would be sent to 
escort him to the head station would undoubtedly 
be some new recruits who had never seen X- 5 
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was turned over to the shrewd Yankee’s hench- 
men with the order to give him whisky whenever 
he asked for it. This latter move, as Chambers 
correctly calculated, completely eliminated 
Scotty from the reckoning for an indefinite 
period. 
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a couple of erratic bullets, after which he calmly 
leaned out and shattered his assailant’s pistol- 
hand with a clever shot from his “38 “‘ automatic.” 
Then he brought the fainting policeman into the 
house, bound up the wounded hand, undressed 
him, and put him to bed, following which he 


“He made the foolish mistake of advancing on Chambers’s stronghold with a drawn revolver. 


s of anxious waiting for Scotty 

ae pds finally came on in person 
and made the foolish mistake of advancing on 
Ch bers’s stronghold with a drawn revolver. 
sae ked placidly at him from a 


ican_blin! 
wr sale the excited constable tore up the 


snow and clipped an icicle from the eaves with 


ee e, Pee eer re 


%, zi id 
donned the unlucky fellow’s scarlet tunic an 
yellow-striped breeches, while his wife, who ie 
iearned something of cutting and fitting Zn is 
Presbyterian Mission at Haines, marked the! 

the necessary alterations. “ 
asin »¢ cewoke the next morning he was 
confronted by a clean-shaven, square-Jaw 


«fl 


fellow in the faultlessly-fitting uniform of a 
mounted police-constable, who assisted him into 
a faded Harvard ’Varsity sweater and a shabby 
suit of mackinaws. The sweater was one left 
ly a companion of Chambers, and, having been 
worn by the latter on numerous gala occasions, 
had come to be looked on by the Indians as his 
special insignia of rank. Leaving Scotty, still 
dead drunk, in the hands of his Indians, Cham- 
bers mounted X——’s horse and, driving the 
constable on Scotty’s pony ahead of him, set out 
for the Post. 

Reaching his destination on the afternoon of 
the same day, Chambers found the Indian scouts 
from Pleasant Camp already arrived, whereupon 
he put the almost speechless X into their 
care and dispatched 
them, post haste, 
back to the head 
station. Not until 
his arrival at Plea- 
sant Camp, three 
days later, was the 
unlucky X——, who 
neither spoke nor 
understood a word of 
Chilkat, able to hold 
speech with anyone 
capable of under- 
standing his identity. 
The Indian. scouts 
spoke a little Eng- 
lish, but, quite 
naturally, accepted 
their prisoner’s 
voluble protestations 
as a sharp bit of 
pale-face strategy, 
and only kept the 
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closer watch upon him. Chambers returned 
to Kit-la-wah, where he leisurely put lis 
ffairs in order, bade good-bye to his devotcd 
Indians in a three-day ‘‘pot-latch” that 
consumed in one way or another all his 
remaining possessions, and “ mushed” off 
down the river to the coast. 

T had heard fragmentary versions of this story 
for some time along the order, when, a year 
after the events took place, Chambers found 
employment as an expert machinist in a mi ¢ 
near Juneau, at which I had charge of the assay- 
ing department. What I believe to be a per- 
fectly authentic account of the affair, as set down 
here, I gathered from him—along with mary 
other amusing and tragic incidents of the winter 
in which .he reigned 
as “King of the 
Sticks” at the Kit- 
la-wah bend of the 
Alsek — during the 
long winter evenings 
in the bunk-house. 
I have lost all know- 
ledge of his where- 
abouts for a number 
of years, but I am 
glad to say that 
neither I nor anyone 
else who knew him 
during those stirring 
days on the British 
Columbia Alaska fron- 
tier ever gave any 
credence whatever to 
the story that he had 
any knowledge as to 
the disappearance of 
his companions. 


ey 


“a Chambers, of Boston, who was known as the “ “King of the 
Sticks.” a 
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Lost in an 


'Underground 


BY LUCIUS L. WITTICH, MINING 
JOPLIN, 


EDITOR OF THE “NEWS HERALD,” 
MISSOURI. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN DB WALTON. 


An account of the appalling adventure that befell three prominent citizens of Joplin, Missouri, in 
the spring of 1908. 


Tv iA OCATED barely a hundred yards 
Rai south of the main wagon-road that 
OPS ~Y | leads westward from Joplin, Mis- 
rAd: | souri, to Galena, Kansas, is the Hero 
zinc mine, which, on the afternoon 
of May 24th, 1908, was the scene of an extra- 
ordinary adventure. ‘The drifts of the mine 
extend northward beneath the road-bed, and 
over this road, on the afternoon of the tragedy, 
passed scores of horse vehicles 
and automobiles—their occu- 
pants all unaware that only a 
few feet beneath them three 
men were fighting for their 
lives in deadly peril, in cir- 
cumstances which made their 
plight peculiarly appalling. 
The three men in question 
were George P. Andrews, 
superintendent and part 
owner of the mine; Cyrus 
W. Wycoff, “ ground boss ” 
of the mine; and State Re- 
presentative James Roach. 
Andrews lost his life, Wycoff 
was rescued in a semi-dazed 
state, and Mr. Roach, when 
found, was unconscious and 
in a serious condition. His 
death a year later was attri- 
buted indirectly to his terrible 
experience. 
In telling of the adventure, 
although he modestly refrained 


Mr. James Roach, one cf a party of three 

whose boat capsized and left them struggling 

for life in the ice-cold waters of an under- 
fround lake. 


From a Photograph. 


from dwelling at length on his own brave attempt 
to rescue Mr. Andrews, Mr. Roach declared that 
he had never passed through a more harrowing 
ordeal. For days following the incident he was 
confined to his bed from the nervous shock, and, 
though he eventually rallied, he was never the 
same man again. A year later, as already men- 
tioned, he died. His story of the adventure, 
related while every ghastly detail was yet vivid 
in his memory, certainly goes 
to prove the logic of the old 
saw, the motto of this maga- 
zine, that “truth is stranger 
than fiction.” Mr. Roach’s 
narrative is here given. 


For many years the Hero 
mine was a heavy producer 
of high-grade zinc ore, opera- 
tions having been conducted 
from comparatively shallow 
depths down to the hundred- 
and-sixty-foot level. At this 
depth extensive drifts had 
been cut, following the outline 
of the ore pockets. This re- 
sulted in a series of large 
chambers being left, these 
being connected with small 
tunnels of varying size, some 
barely large enough to allow 
the passage of a mine-car. In 
the spring of 1908 development 
in the lower levels had been 
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discontinued, and only the shallower workings 
were being mined. As a result, water had accu- 
mulated in the deep drifts, and a chain of under- 
ground lakes was formed. The development 
of the lower ground having been extensive, and 
some of the drifts being unusually high, the lakes 
ia places were very deep. 


From a)" 


Becoming interested in a proposition to take 
over the Hero mine, J visited the place with the 
view of inspecting the workings. On. my first 
trip I found it impossible to get into the lower 
ground owing to the-flooding, but was informed 
by Mr. George P. Andrews, the superintendent, 
that a boat could be constructed and a thorough 


investigation made of the deeper workings. Mr._ 


Andrews, I am told, himself constructed the boat 
in whieh we undertook the exploration of the 
drifts, and several days later, when I again 
visited the Hero, everything was in readiness 
for what I then considered the most remarkable 
cruise I had ever undertaken, and which certainly 
turned out to be the most nerve-trying. 

The boat, a frail, punt-like craft, hastily put 
together, had been launched in the deep lake, 
and was in waiting for us when we were lowered 
into the ground. Mr. Cyrus W. Wycoff, the 
“ ground boss,” escorted us, intending to act in 
the capacity of guide, as he knew every crook 
and turn of the mine workings, even the deeper 
levels that had been idle for some time. Step- 
ping into the big bucket at the top of the shaft, 
Mr. Wycoff gave the signal to lower, and we 
slowly descended into Stygian darkness, the 
water from the dripping sides of the shaft splash- 
ing on our heads and shoulders. As we dropped 


The Hero zinc mine, the scene of this extraordinary adventure. 


lower and lower the air grew chill and the splash- 
ing drops more numerous. The bucket twisted 


slowly round, and occasionally we would reach 
out and steady ourselves by touching the crib- 
bing at the sides of the shaft with our free arm. 
Our miner’s torches cast ghostly shadows on the 
oozing walls. 


[Photegraph. 


Past a misty archway that marked the entrance 
to one of the upper ground drifts we descended, 
the flickering lights of the miners glowing indis- 
tinctly here and there in the distance. Only for 
an instant was our downward pathway illu- 
minated ; then once more we plunged into intense 
darkness, more fronounced than before because 
of the contrast with that fleeting glimpse of the 
faintly-lighted drift. 

Twenty feet farther we descended, and then 
the bucket grounded upon a flint-covered plat- 
form. Leaving the shaft, we headed through a 
narrow drift, on the floor of which ran little 
rivulets of water. The chugging of the pump, 
stationed near this point to keep the water out 
of the upper drifts, could be distinctly heard, 
and echoes of the sound came faintly from the 
far-away passages that opened into the mys- 
terious midnight gloom before us. Mr. Wycoff, 
carrying a torch above his head, led the way, 
the course of the drift dropping gradually as we 
proceeded, and the little pools of water on the 
floor becoming larger and more numerous. For 
some distance the tunnel wound like a writhing 
snake, through barren rock, the dripping walls 
of which caught and reflected the rays of our 
torch. While we really travelled only a com- 
paratively short distance through the winding 
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Passage-way, it seemed much farther, and when 
at length we reached the shore of the first of 
a serics of underground lakes it appeared as 
though we were many hundred feet removed 
from the bottom of the shaft where we had landed 
in the bucket. We found Mr. Andrews’s primi- 
tive boat floating in a sea that was as black as 
ink and smooth as oil. The drift at this point 
widened considerably, and in the glare of our 
torch it was impossible to see the opposite walls. 
Personally, my first impression was that the lake 
stretched endlessly out into space, while the 
arched roof of sparkling calcite crystals seemed 
to expand into a massive dome until its outlines 
were lost in the shadows that lurked everywhere. 

We joked each other as we stepped into the 
frail craft, and Mr. Andrews remarked that we 


ge before Teaching 


t 7 uch he intended to show 
me a big “ face” of rich zinc ore, 


though crudely constructed, seemed serviceable 
enough, especially in view of the fact that we 
intended to use it for su 
such calm waters, Mr. 
Mr. Andrews paddled, w! 
of the craft, I held alo’ 


lighted our way. We pushed out from shore, 
and soon it seemed to me that we were in mid- 
ocean. The light from the torch fell on nothing 
but the glassy surface of that mysterious under- 
ground lake, through which our flat boat was 
making encouraging headway. But the im- 
pression of limitless distances was soon dispelled 
when the craft neared a wall of sparkling crystals, 
and we observed an opening about ten feet wide 
and several feet high. 

“ The water was about twenty-five feet deep,” 
remarked Mr. Andrews, as we neared the narrow 
passage-way, “but it isn’t so deep in here. This 
hole shows where two drifts were connected. 
The bottom here represents tie stope of the old 
workings, and is considerably above the floor of 
the drifts.” 


“The boat capsized, flinging us all into the 
water,” 


The narrow passage was short, and, having 
traversed it, we once more glided out into a dark, 
silent lake. The geological conditions here were 
little changed. Tiff crystals were in evidence; 
as had been the case in the previous cavern, and 
the same unutterable silence and Stygian gloom 
prevailed. Slowly we skirted the edge of the 
lake, where we could discern a number of passage 
ways, which Mr. Andrews said were tunnels 
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leading into other drifts. Selecting one of several 
similar tunnels, Mr. Wycoff gave the word to 
enter, and the craft slipped into a cramped little 
defile, much smaller than the one through which 
we had previously passed. The walls reached 
out like ghostly fingers to seize our little craft ; 
the roof, from which jagged tiff crystals pro- 
jected, reached down to within a few feet of the 
inky surface of the lake. 

“Duck your heads!” shouted Mr. Wycoff 
suddenly, and we obeyed. 

Presently I saw a needle-pointed crystal of 
mammoth dimensions apparently creeping 
towards us, the effect, of course, being the result 
of the boat’s forward movement. ‘The point of 
this crystal was only a foot or two above the 
water, and our craft was headed directly towards 
it. Simultaneously all three of us leaned over 
to escape a collision, and that instant the boat 
capsized, flinging us all into the water. 

When we came up, spluttering, from our ice- 
cold bath the lake was black as midnight. The 
torch was gone, and even had we found it it 
would have been useless ; in our predicament we 
could not have lighted it. I heard my com- 
panions splashing some distance away, and I 
tried to shout, but the icy chill of the water froze 
my powers of speech. The awful coldness of the 
plunge seemed unbearable ; it was impossible 
that a human being could long endure it and live. 
Wildly I groped about for the boat. Then, just 
as I had the greatest need of my presence of 
mind, a blood-curdling realization overpowered 
me, I had lost all sense of direction! I had 
no idea whether I was swimming towards the 
capsized boat’ or in the opposite direction ! 
I had absolutely no method of determining 
whether I was heading for the open water of the 
lake or whether I was bearing down upon some 
overhanging crystal that might strike my head 
and render me unconscious. I wondered whether 
my companions could swim, and again I tried to 
call out, but it was useless. I threw out my 
ams in every direction, hoping against hope that 
I might find the boat or some friendly ledge 
upon which I might draw myself. But my 
clutching hands came down through thin air 
and splashed into the frigid pool. I let my feet 
down, in the hope of finding bottom, but my 
head sank beneath the surface, and it was with 
Some difficulty that I regained sufficient com- 
Posure to keep myself afloat. And all the while 
the terrible grasp of the icy water was creeping 
nto my very marrow, and had I been able to 
shout T should have cried out in agony, physical 
n0 less than mental. 
ee Companion, Mr. Wycoff, like myself, must 

ve found his power of speech limited, because 

do not remember hearing him call. As for 
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Mr. Andrews, poor fellow, it is more than likely 
that he went under for the last time within a 
few moments after we fell into the water, for 
I afterwards learned that he was not an adept 
swimmer, and the sudden shock of the frigid 
plunge undoubtedly robbed him of all his self- 
possession. 

How long I swam in one direction I cannot 
imagine ; neither am I positive that I continued 
in a straight line, for I may have gone in a circle, 
much as a person will do when lost in the woods. 
At length, however, my heart gave a great throb 
of relief as my hand came in contact with some- 
thing solid. It was the calcite wall of the lake, 
a slippery point of tiff projecting in the darkness. 
My numbed fingers, however, slipped off, and 
again I sank beneath the surface. When I 
came up it was with some difficulty that I again 
located the solid rock, and this time I tried to 
make my hold more secure. No drowning man 
ever clutched at a straw with more enthusiasm 
than I hugged that slippery point of rock ; then 
gradually I felt out in either direction in the hope 
of discovering a ledge, but the jagged walls rose 
sheer from the water’s edge. 

I could hear no sound in the cave save those 
I made myself, and the thought possessed me 
that both my companions had perished. I 
afterwards learned that Mr. Wycoff, after strug- 
gling in the water for a long time, had called to 
me, but had received no response. He had 
been fortunate enough to make his way along 
the narrow passage-way through which he had 
come in the boat, and had eventually reached 
the bottom of the shaft, where he crawled into 
the bucket, lowered at his signal, and after 
reaching the surface had spread the tidings of 
the accident. 

In the meantime I grew weaker and weaker 
the exertion of clinging to the slippery walls of 
the cavern being almost as great as that of 
keeping myself afloat in the deep water of the 
lake. At last I concluded that my only hope 
lay in searching for the exit, although by this 
time I was benumbed with cold. Moreover I 
stood the risk of swimming unknowingly through 
some of the passage-ways that led into deeper 
and yet more remote drifts of the mine: in 
which case, if a search were started, the rescue 
party would be delayed in finding me. In spite 
of this possibility, however, I started out through 
the darkness, though I swam very weakly. Again 
my hand touched the side of the drift, and again 
it slipped off. It seemed an eternity before I 
arose from the depths of the black water. into 
which I sank like a bullet. I was gasping 
and I felt that I coud not prolong the struggle. 
In a frenzy of despair I threw out my arms 
again and again, and at length my fingers touched 
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a ledge—the first I had found to which I could 
really cling with any degree of- certainty. ‘The 
realization that I was temporarily safe almost 
caused me to relax my hold, but I fought doggedly 
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then tried again. In the end I succeeded, and it 
was there that the rescuing party found me, 
unconscious, when they entered the cave some 
time later. The body of poor Mr. Andrews 


“The rescuing party found me unconscious.” 


against this weakness. I tried to pull myself from 
the icy water to a narrow shelf of rock, less than 
two feet wide, but found that I was too much 
exhausted. I rested for several minutes, and 


was found floating beneath some low-hanging 
crystals near the narrow passage-way through 
which we had started to paddle when the 
boat capsized. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. M. HAMILTON WILLIAMS. 


This amusing little article describes the experiences of a young man who took up a homestead 
in the North-West of Canada. ‘Perhaps I have not laid sufficient 
work,” he writes; “ but it is a rattling good country.” 


“ How besntifully and guilefully those 
pamphlets were got up!” 
Vol. xxvii. —12. 


a9) your own boss.” “Owna 
BY] free homestead.” “ So-and- 
pY& yi s0’s beautiful farm after five 
ON | years.” “ Hank Thompson 
= gets eighty-five cents a 


bushel.” 

I came, I saw, I—well, I wasn’t exactly 
conquered ; but let me tell you all about 
it. Pamphlets with the above alluring 
legends were being distributed broadcast, 
and I, unfortunate wanderer, like the 
moth to the flame, was attracted thereby. 
How beautifully and guilefully those 
pamphlets were got up! Your own house, 
a quarter section of black loam, binders 
in profusion rushing around your wheat- 
fields—all for the small trouble of living 
on the ground for three years and break- 
ing up a few acres of land which, from 
the look of the photographs, seemed to 
break up of its own accord. The hardest 
work, so far as I could see, was to pre- 
vent yourself becoming a millionaire too 
quickly. Accordingly I applied to the 
Land Agent at S—— River, and was 


stress upon the hard 


“The hardest work, so far as I 
could see, was to prevent yourself 
becoming a millionaire too quickly. 
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Mr. Arthur D. Price, 5 
his experiences of 


Cc . 
From a Photo. by Abery. 


But now my troubles 
began. It suddenly 
flashed across my en- 
thusiastic brain that I 
had no house. Still, one 
cannot stop at trifles in 
the North-West, so, with 
a smooth tongue and a 
promise of returning the 
work, I beguiled some 
of my nearest neigh- 
bours, who lived about 
three miles off, to give 
me a hand. Having 
cut the logs and drawn 


“| beguiled some of my nearest neighbours to give me » hand.” 


offered, for an en- 
trance fee of ten 
dollars, the choice 
of several desirable 
freehold _ proper- 
ties. After care- 
fully inspecting 
several, I chose 
one in Township 
Thirty-seven, 
Range Twenty-six. 
So far excellent ; 
I had some good 
land, well-watered, 
and with wood in 


plenty, and 
Nature was all 
around me. 


them into a favourable position, facing 
south, with a nice view of the hills, the 
wolves, the sun, and the mosquitoes, we had a 
“ raising bee ”—that is, the aforesaid neighbours 
came and did most of the work, whilst I, still with 
a smooth tongue, encouraged them to further 
efforts. In the course of the day we produced 
and nearly finished the perfect specimen of a 
“bachelor’s shack” shown at the foot of the 
next page. To my amazement I was informed by 
the neighbours that windows were not obtainable 
locally, so I had to go into S—— River after one 
—another mere trifle of thirteen miles. Here, 
after the transfer of certain coin, I became the 
possessor of one ten-inch by twenty-inch window, 
made all in one piece so that I should not suffer 
from the draught. I also bought a lock for the 


door, the appearance of some of the aforesaid 


“ BACHING.” or 
for themselves.” Now here, I thought, was one 
of the best labour-saving devices yet invented. 
They took their own time coming out from town, 
those oxen— five hours for thirteen miles, to be 
exact. I tried all my persuasive powers to hustle 
them along, but it was no go. I bought them 
from an Icelander, so, thinking that perhaps they 
were not up to third-standard English, I tried 
Welsh. It startled them, certainly, for the off 
ox immediately lay down and refused to move. 
Not knowing any antidote for Welsh, I got a whip 
to work across his back and at last reached home. 


“I became the possessor of one 
teminch by tweaty-inch window 
made all in one piece.” 


neighbours not appealing 
to me. Investing yet 
further, I bought a yoke 
of oxen, a Bain wagon, 
a breaking plough, har- 
Tows, mower, rake, a few 
household utensils, and 
—the gem of the whole 
collection — a cooking 
stove called “The Little 
“The off ox immediately Isy down and refused to move.” 


Home? Yes, my new home. You who live in 
castellated towers and fifth-floor flats may laugh, 
but it was home to me, and I was proud of it, 
window and all. 

I turned the oxen loose as per instructions, 
and then, feeling hungry, I got the stove inside, 
set it up, lit it, and was immediately nearly suffo- 


“A cooking stove called ‘The Little Demoa.’” 


Demon.” J soon found out that the name was 
Most appropriate. By the way, I am anxious to 
meet the man who told me oxen were more easily 
handled than bronchos. 
“You buy a yoke of oxen,” he said, “ hitch = — 
them up, and when you’ve done work throw off The Author's bachelor querters. 
From a Photograph. 


the yoke, turn them loose, and they'll find food 
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“T set it ap, lit it, and was immediately nearly suffocated. . 


them back. They had gone home! I hitched 
them up and started to plough up the “ virgin 
soil” I had read so much about. Per- 
sonally, I did not call it virgin, for 
there were roots there — old roots, 


cated. It transpired later that I had forgotten 
to open the damper. At last I was to display my 
skill as a chef! What 

should I have? I finally © 
decided on bacon, as being 

fairly simple. My first 

meal on the ranch, then, 

consisted of tea, bacon, 

and bread, bought in the 

town. I slept the sleep 

of the just that night on 

three planks of inch lumber 

laid across two tin boxes. 

The draughts from the 

door, window, and roof 

were not exactly pleasant, 

but still, as I have men- 

tioned, trifles don’t stop 

you in the North-West. 

I awoke very early. An 

odour—an awful, piercing, 

cutting, thrusting odour— 

filled the atmosphere. It 

was a skunk come to in- 

spect its new neighbour ! 

I breakfasted — outside 
—on tea, bacon, and 
bread. Then I went to 
hitch up the oxen. All 
you had to do, the man had told me, was to throw 
aff the yoke and the oxen would find for them- 
selves. They had evidently done so on this 
occasion, but where I had not the faintest idea. 
I afterwards found out it was customary, before 
turning them loose, to tie a strap round their 
necks with a bell attached, @ /a Suisse. All that 
day I hunted for those oxen, and the next. The 
day after the man I bought them from brought 


well-grown and hard- 
ened. I tried to drive 
a straight furrow, but 
the oxen were of an in- 
quisitive nature. There 
was grass to the right of 
them, nice and succu- 
lent; there were cran- 
berries to the left of 
them, red and inviting ; 
there were thoughts of 
home behind them. ‘‘All 
right,” I said at last, in 
despair; “go where you 
like. It’s all got to be 
ploughed, anyway.” 

That night I found I 
had no milk. I looked 
ard at the oxen. They 
were chewing their cuds, 
thinking deep, abstruse 
thoughts. Seeing - no 
prospect of help 


“ BACHING.” 


rom that quarter, 
I took my tea 
without it. That 
evening as a chef 
had surpassed 
myself. I had 
experimented 
with some flour 
and water, and 
succeeded in pro- 
ducing “ flap- 
Jacks” of a more 
or less leathery 
nature. These, 
with the help of 
maple syrup, soon 
satiated my 
hunger and filled 
me with a dread 
of the conse 
quences, 

A month 
passed, and I 
find, on turning 
up my diary, that 
T had given up 
Shaving and 
Washed once a 
week, I had 
seen no living 
soul for three 
weeks, and the 
glamour had gone 
entirely. It was 
lonely, and my 
nerves were on 


“There were roots there—old roots, 


well-grown and hardened.” 
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edge. A coyote howling 
in the bluff raised my 
hair, a mosquito buzzing 
in my ear raised my 
temper. 

During the earlier part 
of the month I had 
several conflicts with my 
beautiful virgin land. I 
sallied out from the shack 
armed with an axe and 
a weapon which was a 
cross between a_ toma- 
hawk and a coal pick, 
called a grub-hoe, and 
sought places that I could 
clear easily with a mini- 
mum amount of work. 
Poor, disillusioned §mor- 
tal! There were no such 
spots. Even when the 
ground was moderately 
clear of poplar 
trees and willows 
there were mos- 
quitoes there. The 
hosts of Chaka 
' were as naught 
compared with a 
frontal attack of 
Canadian —_mos- 
quitoes. They 
filled my _ eyes, 
nose, mouth, and 
ears; they bit 
through my shirt 
and overalls and 
left me sore and 
miserable. I did 
not have to search 
for roots and 
trees to grub up, 
either; my ground 
had a full share. 
1 generally used 
the axe, being the 
lightest to work 


with, but any 
roots I could not 
reach with the 


axe I grubbed out 
with the hoe. The 
job was one 
which required 
more muscle than 
brainwork. After 
the roots were all 
upand the treesall 
down I gathered 
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“IT had given up shaving and washed once 
a week.” 


them into heaps and burnt them. 
This was much more congenial 
work, as the smoke kept the 
mosquitoes away. After breaking 
the ground with the plough I 
disced it with the oxen and a disc 
harrow, accompanied by vocal 
endearments. The sowing followed, 


and then came the birds. There “They left me sore sa miserable.” 


were not sufficient stones on the 
farm to cover all the seeds, so the birds 
had most of them. 

One evening after supper I was sitting over a 
“ smudge,” made with damp wood and grass, 
which created a good mosquito-stopping smoke, 
when I beheld eight men : 
advancing, the foremost, a 
tall, red-haired giant, carry- 
ing a club. I had often 
read of lynch law, vigilance 
committees, and so on, so 
J at once came to the con- 
clusion I had done some- 
thing wrong and was 
“ wanted.” “Gentlemen,” I 
said, as they came up, “ I am 
not guilty; the man you 
want lives in Hudson’s Bay.” 
“Come and have a game 


- ~The Author off on a shooting trip. 
From a Photogrash. : 


a cook I have improved, but my menu Is 
somewhat restricted ; a wild duc 
liver of a freshly-killed jumping deer occasions 
great rejoicing. I have had society calling on 
me—a half-bred Indian, who borrowed (?) some 


“At work with a grub-hoe.” 


of baseball,” they answered ; “ it’s nae 
quite easy.” : 
After the game, which was 4 
combination of rounders, ju-jitsu, 
and American football, we had 
drinks at the nearest “ slough ” and 
parted with mutual ill-feeling. 
Many months have passed since 
then, but I have played no more 
baseball. I still “bach” it. As i 


a 


k or the fried 


flour. From dewy mom 
till sundown I _ follow 
the plough and cast 
epithets at the oxen. The 
farm is now my own by 
right of deed, and | am 
the proud owner 0 
a piece of the earth. ee 
Still, there is no disguis- 7% 
ing the fact — though ; 
matrimonial agents must ~~ 
not take it too seriously— if 
that “ baching ” is 4 lonely 
business. 


“This story is absolutely true 


in every particular,” writes Mr. 
Bullen. “It was told me by a 
well-known young engineer who 
figures personally. All the parties 
concerned asked that their names 
should be suppressed, but on this 
condition the heroine has no objec- 
ton to the publication of her 
portrait.” 


WAS on holiday in 
; California, but soon 
ify got tired of loafing 

BP NGg about. My father, as 

~,_ you know, possesses 

some influence in engineering 
tircles, and so I persuaded him 

toobtain a position for me in a 

construction company. Four 

weeks later I received a letter appointing me 
engineer of a large reinforced concrete flood-gate 
in Mexico, just a little way across the line. Shortly 
alterwards I arrived at my destination. I then 
perceived that Y— was a highly exciting place 
Possessing no fewer than thirty-two saloons— 
atecord, considering the population of the place. 
was further informed by men of the company 
that the saloon-keepers had a pleasing habit of 
administering “knock-out drops” to any likely- 
looking strangers who drifted across the line. 
On the Wednesday night after my arrival, to 
give an example of the excitements of life in 
this part of the country, there was a stabbing 
affair in which the owner of the gambling tables 
was nearly killed. The same evening a girl 
commited suicide in her room two doors to the 

right of me. Such was my initiation in Y——. 
On the morrow I took my place as engineer of 

the construction company. My gang consisted of 

twenty-four men, half of them being Americans, 
the remainder Mexicans. It was evident that 


The young Iady whose romantic 
elopement is described in this story. 
From a Photograph. 


BY 


JOHN RAVENOR BULLEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
W. C. NICOLSON. 


there was no love lost between 
the two nationalities, and, what 
with the very high temperature 
that they had to work in and 
their mutual dislike, the situation 
required very delicate handling. 
Some six weeks passed by, 
more or less uneventfully, and 
then I noticed that Willam 


H——.,, a member of my com- 
pany, was falling off in his capa- 
city for work. Suspecting  ill- 
health, I interviewed him, and was met with the 
following impassioned outburst :— 

“Ah! Mr. S—~—, how can a man work 
when a great love has crept into his life? Life 
seems different to me; it seems unendurable 
unless I can be always with my Inez. Ah! if 
you could only see her—such eyes, such hair !” 

“Well, William,” I said, smiling at his earnest- 
ness, “if that is the case, you must marry her. 
If she regards you in the same way, there should 
be no difficulty about it, and you can live happily 
ever afterwards, as the books say.” 

“Yes, sir, she loves me, she swears, and will 
marry me. But her father hates ‘ Gringoes’ 
with a hate that dates back to the time when his 
fathers were deprived of their rights by the 
despised Americanos.” , 

‘As the story progressed, it appeared that the 
course of love had not run at all smoothly. The 
sweethearts had been compelled to meet at the 
houses of the girl's friends, for as soon as the old 
man, her father, found out that the girl cared 
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for H—— he would fly into a paroxysm of rage 
whenever he saw him. This state of affairs, of 
course, could not last, and finally the couple 
decided to elope. William, with many pro- 
testations of his affection for his Inez, asked me, 
as his best friend, to assist him. As I had not 
the slightest idea that there would be any great 
difficulty about it, I readily consented. ‘“‘ Hang 
it all,” said I to myself, endeavouring to smother 
the prickings of a guilty conscience, “ what is 
the use of anyone, even a father, trying to oppose 
an affair of the heart, when the two parties most 
conc.ined have fully made up their minds ? ” 

Cur plans were carefully prepared. It was 


“ Digging savagely with our spurs, we made the horses spring wildly forward.” 


self on horseback, 


—— and my‘ 
ea ene ee he girl, should go 


and with an extra mount for t hen 
down a back lane to her house on a night w! 
the old man was at the Mexican town-meethts 
or some such affair. Then we were i pe 
across the line, galloping up the ae 
twenty miles to a point where they or ae 
the night train for ee on ee while 
then to take back the three horses. 
cet had a revolver and I had a ase 
matic pistol. Everything went snow ee 2 
were strapping the girl’s parcels to horror 
at the rear of the house. Then, to ces 
the old man rode up to the front. Hea’ 


A MEXICAN ELOPEMENT. 


knows why he came back, for it was long before 
the meeting broke up. He dismounted and, 
not seeing any light, called loudly for his daughter 
(she lived there all alone with him, her mother 
having died many years previously). Receiving 
no reply, the old man stepped to the back door, 
where he caught a glance of her white skirt just 
as we lifted her to the saddle. With a volley 
of Spanish oaths he rushed at us, but just too 
late. H—— and myself leaped for it and, 
digging savagely with our spurs, made the 
horses spring wildly forward, the girl being 
between us. As for the old man, he rushed back 
through the house and must have then snatched 
up a gun, for as far as I knew he never went 
armed. The little delay which this caused 
helped us a great deal, as will be seen. 

We turned down the lane into the main road 
at a mad gallop, the stones and sand flying up 
from under the horses’ feet. I looked round, 
and at the same instant the old Mexican, having 
mounted his steed, rounded the corner of his 
house, some eighty yards to the rear. He saw 
it was going to be a desperate race, and took a 
shot at us there and then. The moon was almost 
up, and there was no mistaking the nearness of 
the shot, for the bullet whizzed away over our 
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“He got me that time,” he said. “It’s 
nothing serious, but we shall have to slow the 
old man up.” Turning, each of us fired twice 
down the road. H—— naturally did not want 
to hurt his future father-in-law, so he sent 
his shot high. Not being as much interested 
in the affair as he, all my wits being concen- 
trated in the one desire to escape with a whole 
skin, I shot wildly also, but my bullets were lower, 
and whipped into the bushes at each side of the 
old gentleman, so that he might not think that 
we were “ bluffing” too much. 

It cooled his ardour a lot to find that we were 
armed, and he slowed up a bit. He still con- 
tinued shooting though, and my nearest approach 
to death came when -his fifth shot whistled 
through my hair.* Three times again his 
revolver cracked loudly ; then there was no 
further sound save the panting of the horses 
and the thud of their galloping hoofs. 

H--— turned to me. “He must be out of 
cartridges,” he said, hopefully. 

“ Ask,” I replied, laconically. 

With that he questioned the girl about the 
gun, and she replied that it was one that her 
father kept loaded near the back door, but that 
he had no cartridge-belt attached to it. 


The flood-gate construction on which S- 


heads with a long-drawn-out whine that struck 
terror into our hearts. We crouched low over 
our horses, making no reply. 

Again came the melancholy hum of the bullet 
~alittle nearer this time. Then, though there 
Was no warning, H—— leapt suddenly in his 
saddle, only to settle down again almost as 
quickly, oe 

Vol ‘xxvii ~13. 


~ Was engaged aé the time of his adventure. 
From a Photograph. 


H— then implored me to go bai 
the old man or kill his horse, while ion 
on ahead ; it was the only way, he said. . 

I looked behind. The old Spaniard was still 
galloping on relentlessly, and to my heated 
Imagination it seemed that he was Gaining, I 


* S—— showed me a vivid whi is 
of this statement.—TuHe Aurion streak above his ear as Proof 
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dropped my handkerchief 
on the road as a signal to 
him to stop, but he paid no 
attention. I therefore reined 
in, and when he was almost 
upon me I wheeled my horse 
round across the road and 
shoved my pistol in his face. 
He stopped short at that, 
and with a volley of Spanish 
curses crowded in upon me. 
I motioned him to dismount, 
but with a wild shout he 
strove to ride me down. 

I was so near to. him by 
this time that I could shoot 
pretty close to him and still 
be sure of missing, so I pulled 
the trigger and placed a 
bullet within a yard of his 
ear. That startled him, and 
he hastily threw himself off 
his horse. I then indicated 
that he should back down 
the road, but he refused, 
taking a step forward to 
emphasize his defiance. 
Thereupon I put a shot into 
the ground at his feet. See- 
ing that I was in earnest he 
turned on his heel and walked 
slowly back, while I took 
the horse by the bridle and 
soon caught up with H—— 
and the girl. She was greatly 
agitated and—knowing no 
English herself — asked 
H—+o find out from me 
whether her father was hurt, 
My news cheered them 
both, and we rode on 
merrily. We took her father’s horse about five 
miles farther with us and then turned it loose 
to graze by the road in the moonlight. 

Little more remains to be told. The eloping 
couple caught the night train for Los Angeles, 
while I myself took the three horses back to 
Y—. The old Mexican proved himself to be 
a philosopher, for he told People, when they 
found his horse, that it had broken loose. He 
did nothing more in the matter, for H— and 


“I wheeled my horse round across the road and shoved my pistol in his face. 


Inez, his daughter, were safe in Los Angeles, 
happily married to one another, and could = 
be brought to book, while he was unaware 0 
my identity. Shortly afterwards I rode two 
hundred and fifty miles on horseback to Los 
Angeles, where I visited H—— and his me 
who overwhelmed me with protestations 0! 
gratitude. 

But no more of other people’s elopements for 
me ; they are a shade too exciting. 


“a 


4 


THE WIDE WORLD: In Other Magazines. 


LIFE IN ROME. : 
‘0-DAY life in Rome offers, also from the society point 
of view, all the attractions it ever had. In Rome, and 
here only, one may still enjoy the imposing and unique 
spectacle of an evening reception at an Embassy to the 
Holy See. Nowhere else is it possible to admire the sight, 
without doubt most splendid, of so many eminent princes of 
the Church, their brilliant vestments with long tails, their 
breasts covered with decorations, most obsequiously 
greeted and honoured by all present, the monsignori and 
other dignitaries of the Papal Court, which ever was, and 
stil is, the most brilliant and the richest in pomp and 
appearance. Certainly with anyone new to such spectacles 
the sight of one of these receptions must leave an indelible 
memory.—FROM “ THE LADIES’ FIELD.” 


A MOUNTAIN OF OYSTER SHELLS. 
HIS picture, of seemingly useless oyster shells, repre- 
sents what is probably the largest shell “‘ mountain ” 
in the world, containing as it does millions of shells and 
hundreds of thousands of bushels. It is the property of 
the H.C. Rowe Company, of New Haven, the largest whole- 
sale oyster firm in the world, their beds covering some 
seventy thousand acres of salt-water bottoms. Such shells 
are far from being useless, however, for they are one of the 
most important adjuncts of the oyster industry, and with- 
out them the business would dwindle to tiny proportions. 
Unless the spawn of the oyster have some clean, smooth 
surface upon which to attach themselves they die, for they 


A SOMALI LEGEND. 

"T°HERE was a flat-topped rock covered with stones, 

and as I was looking several Somali women passed. 
Each one left the road and, selecting a stone, placed it on 
the heap. I inquired the reason of this. The Somali 
version is as follows. In the old days before the Somalis 
inhabited the country there was a very bad man. After 
a career of crime, the Prophet Ali, one of Mohammed’s 
successors, pursued him and caught him up by the big 
rock. The bad man dodged Ali round the rock until the 
Prophet, growing furious, drew his sword and split the rock 
clgin in two, and the miscreant with it. In turning to go 
Ali’s horse kicked, and the marks of his hoofs are shown 
in two round holes in the otherwise smooth stone. The 
split rock certainly has just such an appearance, and from 
time immemorial it has been the custom for women passing 
to add a stone to the pile on the altar close by. The 
Somalis have many legends of the people who occupied 
the country before them, and talk of them as having been 
Persians.—FROM ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE.” 


MR. CARL: HAGENISECK’S NARROWEST ESCAPE. 


I AM often asked what is my narrowest escape. Per- 

haps the following is the closest shave I have had. 
I was superintending the dispatch of some animals at the 
railway station in Hamburg, when a half-grown elephant, 
which was standing in one of the trucks with its legs chained, 
suddenly turned round and tried to pin me to the wall. I 


are very delicate in the first few days of their existence, 
and require beds as clean and sweet as do the most delicate 
human babies. It is while the shells are piled up in these 
freat mountains that they are cleaned and freed from every- 
thing in the way of dirt and bits of adhering oyster eyes, by 
the air, rain, and sunshine. When the cleaning process is 
finished they are loaded upon great steam dredges and 
sows, and then are towed out to the beds and carefully 
spread over the bottom ready for the “set,” as the fixing of 
the spawn to their surfaces is called. After they have 
served their purpose for one season’s crop they are taken 
up and brought back to be again piled and cleaned.—mr. 
§ CUMMINGS-BURT IN “THE STRAND MAGAZINE.” 


was at that moment examining a ca; ining m 
a ge containing mon 
When I entered the car I knew the elephant was ene 
, 


and the wall. They then stood me on my feet to see 
With the exception of 

clothing and a grazed skin I i of oto 
Bee de was all right.—Frrom THE 


ODDS anp ENDS. | 


A Curious Oak—The Fakir's Bed—A Monster Snake, etc. 


) ERE is a curious freak of Nature. i 
The photograph depicts an oak tree f 

standing by the roadside opposite 
the rectory at the village of Stam- 
bridge, near Rochford, Essex. The 
picture has not been retouched in any way, and 
it will be noticed that the gnarled trunk of the 
tree bears a striking resemblance to a cow's 
head, horns and all complete. 


i 
a The tracks of a Polar bear. — [PAotugraplt. 


y 
“ The picture,” he says, ‘ shows the aa 1 
or spoor of a large Polar bear on his way bac! 
to the land from the ice-floe on which he has 

been hunting seals all spring. It would serve 

to illustrate an epic on ‘ Solitude.’ The photo- 

graph was taken on the Labrador coast by my 
colleague, Dr. Grieve, of Edinburgh. 


An oak tree at Stambridge, Essex. which bears a 
striking resemblance to a cow's head 
From a P, phe 


Here is another picture to be added 
to THE Wipe Worzp collection of 
fakirs, or Indian religious mendicants. 
This snapshot was taken in Puri, Orissa, 
the home of the famous Juggernaut, 
who is worshipped by millions of 
Indians. The fakir here seen has a bed 
of spikes—really sharp; there is no 
deception about the business slung by 
ropes from a tree, and on this prickly 
couch he lies for hours at a stretch. 

We are indebted to Dr. Grenfell, 
C.M.G.—the well-known “ Grenfell of 


Labrador” —for the top photograph. 


&, 
A fakir lying on a bed of spikes. © —[/’hofographe fey 


From a\ 


Ior 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


The curious ob- 
ject here shown is 
not a new pattern 
of fly-catcher, as 
might be imagined 
from its appear- 
ance, but a Chinese 
symbol for great 
wealth, designed 
to be burnt at 
funerals. The 
structures, which 
are called sth-boh, 
are made of silver 
paper, and the 
Chinese __ believe 
that when burnt 
at funerals each 


These curious-looking affairs are burat ‘ 

at Chinese fanerals—~They are sup- paper will repre- 
posed to represent money, which the 

deceased will be able to use in the sent a certain 

>, cee a amount of money 

nt Pj . 
oie which the dead 
person will 


be able to 


‘ts Amsrilizn founna—Theee lizards are protected by law, 
From a Photograph. 


as they eat the poisonous “ brown” snakes. 


use in the next world. The more papers burnt, 
the better for the deceased. This quaint super- 
stition Is prevalent all over China. 

Nextis a curious photograph from 
South Australia. Concerning it the 
sender writes as follows : “ My son 
and a friend, while walking near Ren- 
mark, South Aus tralia, espied on the 

which immediately 


ground a goanna. 

ranupa tree. My son held the animal 
by the tail whil his companion photo- 
graphed it The goanna — incor- 
rectly called iguana — is a large 
lizard of the genus Monitor, and 


or seven feet in 

The one here shown 
four feet six inches. The 
repule will not attack 
man, and is protected by 
law as it eats the 
poisonous ‘brown’ 
snake,” 

Among the “keys ” of 
Florida one may’ occa- 
sionally detect little 
mounds of sand on the 
beach— sure indications 
of the nest of the green 
turtle. This creature, by 
means of its flippers, 
digs a pit in the sands 
from fifteen ‘to twenty 
inches deep and a few 
fect above high - water 
mark. In this hole the 
mother turtle buries her- 
sell for two days. When 
she emerges she has in- 
vanably left behind a 
nest of eggs, which 
vary in number from 
eighty to as many as 
‘wo hundred. She then 
fills in the hole and 
leaves the hatching to 
the heat of the sun. An 
interesting fact 
about these 
eggs is that 
the shells are 
quite soft, 
The period of 
incubation js 
about sixty 
days, and as 
soon as they 
break out of 
their prison 
the young 


grows to six 
length 
Was about 
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birds, and crabs steal the 
eggs, while as soon as the 
baby turtles reach the water 
they are liable to be de- 
voured by the larger fish. 
Indeed, if all the eggs 
laid by these creatures were 
hatched and the turtles 
attained to an average size, 
they would soon be almost 
as plentiful as cod. 

Below is a remarkable 
picture, taken in the 
Madeira Valley, Amazonas, 
Brazil. It shows the skin 
of a large snake of the 
boa-constrictor tribe, which 
was shot by an employé 
of the Madeira Marmore 
Railway, and _ measures 
exactly twenty-two feet in 
length. Before it was 
killed the monster put to 
flight a whole gang of 
Spanish and _ Portuguese 
labourers, who refused to 
return to work until they 
were shown its dead body. 
: 2 The following ee 
A freen turtle's nest—They contain i a with the photograph shown 
Prom a py cies aad perenne tt in the Hap ght hand 
i i corner of the opposite 
ee ey make for the water. Un- page, has been courteously sent to us aig Mr 
ortunately, they have many enemies — rats, H. B. Martin, editor of the Graphic, Cloverdale, 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


Indiana, The inci- 
dent referred to 
occurred at Great 
Bend, Kansas, and 
is surely unique in 
the annals of sport : 
“Hunting coyotes 
on the ice with an 
automobile is some- 
thing new for any 
part of the United 
States, or the world 
for that matter, but 
that’s. what Ed. 
Panning, Ed. Cook, 
John and ‘Gene 
Ewalt did this week. 
On Tuesday evening 
they took the big 
Buick car, four- 


cylinder thirty, from 
the Cook and Panning establishment and went 


to the bottoms for a goose-hunt. Along towards 
evening they saw a coyote start out across the 
ice on the bottoms, and took after it. The 
Cheyenne bottoms this fall contained more 
water than in any time for years, and there is 
practically a lake there six miles wide and 
fifteen miles long, and which averages about a 
foot of water in depth, though in many places 
it is much more. The ice there is about six 
inches thick, and the big machine went across 
it safely. The boys caught the coyote, and had 


; Brusl—Tt measured exactly tweaty-two feet in length. 
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From a Photograph. 


such a good chase that they hunted up another 
and ran it down. They used their six-shooters to 
keep it from turning too often, and when close 
enough shot it with shot-guns. It was dark by 
that time, so they came home, and went out the 
next day for a real coyote chase. In four hours 
they got five coyotes. Ed. was driving, and he, 
as well as the others, says that it is the greatest 
sport in the world. The car had chains and 
skidded very little, though it takes a quarter of 
a mile to turn on the ice. It took good shoot- 
ing to keep the coyotes headed right. Only 


area 
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‘ 


one coyote got away, and he 
couldn’t have done so if it 
hadn’t been for the start he ty | 
had. Some of the brutes 
developed a speed of forty 
miles an hour. ‘The incident 
is something that we believe 
never happened before and 
is not likely to happen 
again.” 

The Greeks have a very 
strong religious sense, and 
their little country boasts of 
nearly two hundred convents 
and many monasteries. The 
most interesting of these esta- 
blishments are those of Me- 
teora, so called because they 
are located, so to speak, in 
mid-air, perched on the crest 
of a dizzy crag, over a thou- 
sand feet high. In order 
that visitors may gain access 
to the monasteries the monks 
let down a net attached to 
a long rope. The traveller, 
having stowed himself more 
or less comfortably in this 
net, is hauled, bumping 


and twisting, up a dizzy The monasteries of Meteora, Greece, which are pasekcal on the summits of inaccessible 
precipice. From a Photo, by) crags. (Underwood & Underwood. 
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“AS SHE ADVANCED, SO HE FELL BACK STEP BY STEP ALONG THE PASSAGE.” 


(SEE PAGE II0,) 
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A weird and terrible sto: 
re ry from the Transvaal. 
Prospecting for base metals in the Waterburg District of the Transvaal. 


HERE _ Was something wonderfully 
| pathetic about the slim, frail-looking 
lady as, with simple dignity, she 
a mounted the steps leading on 
© the veranda runni 2 
be Ben aie, nning round the 

had travelled many miles that day, under a 
ee sun, for the greater part of the journey 
rough Sparsely-timbered country, where the 


ae of shade had been reduced to a 


How welcome this habitation was, therefore, . 


t : : 
€ reader can realize. The mules, urged by 


€ undulating nature of th 
@ ground screened 
m 
Be approach from the lady ‘tae T was making 
! eparations to descend from the cart. 
Perceived me, and a strange look of surprise 


aes 
Neh, a few scconds ago, she had seated herself, 


I apologized to her for appearing so suddenly 
and with so little ceremony, explaining that 
official business wa. taking me through that 
part of the country, and, as a storm appeared 
imminent, I had, under direction from my Kaflir 
boy, driven somewhat out of my way to crave 
her hospitality for the night, it being quite 
impossible to reach Rooidrift’ that evening. 

As I explained she appeared to grow visibly 
ill at ease, and, whilst accepting the position of 
hostess, did so in a spirit that seemed to lack the 
whole-heartedness that is usually characteristic 
of those cut off from communication with the 
distant towns. 

Her age I supposed to be about forty, which, 
as I afterwards ascertained, was correct. within 
a few years. Her manner in regard to the subtle- 
ties of etiquette, no less than her perfectly modu- 
lated and concise utterances, spoke undeniably 
of culture and refinement. 

With a request that I would pardon her ab- 
sence for a few minutes, uttered in a strangely 
determined manner—almost as if she feared I 
would overstep the limits of courtesy and raise 
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an objection to being left 0a the now rapidly 
darkening veranda—she entered the house. 

Quite twenty minutes had elapsed when an 
apology broke in on my car as 1 leaned over the 
veranda-rail watching the storm, and my hostess 
stood beside me. 

She motioned to me to follow her. and we 
entered a low, long room, essentially Dutch, in 
the centre of which stood a table set for two. 

Except for a desultory conversation—mercly 
monosyllabic on her part—we ate in silence; I 
had therefore better opportunity of studying 
the features of Mrs. D'Arcy. ‘This name, I felt 
sure, for what reason I cannot explain, was an 
assumed one. One thing I noticed with sur- 
prise. When, at times, I appeared intent on my 
food, she always fell into a listening attitude, as 
one who listens for a sound of someone moving 
stealthily in some other part of the house. Her 
lapses into this attitude were so frequent that I, 
who am nothing if not curious, felt an uncon- 
trollable desire to ascertain the reason for her 
uneasiness. 2 

Immediately upon our concluding the meal 
she again excused herself, in the same quietly 
determined manner, and left me alone. 

When she re-entered the room she seemed 
more at ease, and presently commenced quite 
an interesting discussion on books and art. 
Eventually, however, her conversation became 
disconnected, and J saw once more, with a little 
irritation, that she was merely lending me a 
fraction of her attention. 

I was on the point of asking her consent to 
my withdrawal when she anticipated me by 
rising from her chair with a statement to the 
effect that my room was in order if I wished to 
retire. I acknowledged this to be my desire, 
so, without more ado, she took a lamp in her 
hand and I followed her down a long passage to 
a room at the extreme end, where she placed the 
light on a bracket beside the door and bade me 
good night. ; ak, 

The bedroom was comfortably furnished with 
the massive, old-fashioned Dutch furniture. An 
ancient muzzle-loading gun hung over a com- 
modious fireplace, and a few Scriptural texts 
in Dutch adorned the walls. 

For a few moments I sat down by the w indow. 
The storm had passed overhead, and now only 
fitful flashes of lightning came stabbing from 
out the distance, lighting up the veldt and making 
the neighbouring kopjes stand out grim and harsh 
against the sky. ¢ 

Soon, however, the storm died away, and the 
world outside became quite dark save for the 

arlight. 
aly I took up some old school-books helong- 
ing to my hostess, and wondered what chain of 
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circumstances had buried “ Ruth Folkus, Gra- 
hamstown Convent,’ away in the back veldt, 
practically cut off from all communication with 
the outside world. 

IT must have dozed off in the chair, when a 
stealthy turning of the door-knob brought me 
back to a thoroughly awakened state. Then, 
very quictly, the door opened and a human head 
appeared! I pray Heaven that I may never 
sce such a spectacle again. 

The creature's face was practically gone; the 
bones stood out through the skin with livid 
distinctness. Tis Hps--it was a man, or had 
been - had disappeared, and blackened stumps 
of teeth chattered and gnashed continually. 

Even my enemies cannot account me a coward, 
but this ghastly object, seen at dead of night, 
terrified me. ‘Thus far he had not seen me, 
though his glittering eves roved round and round 
the room, as if in search of some thing or person, 
and presently he entered. 

On the wall in the room—I forgot to mention 
it before—there hung an oil-painting of a fair 
young face, which might have been taken for 
the daughter of my hostess. 

As my horrible visitor passed this I noticed 
he cowered and shrank back against the bed, on 
the farther side of which I sat in the high-backed 
chair, pressing myself back as far as possible. 
Then, ambling over to a chest standing in a 
corner of the room, he opened a drawer, and 
with an attenuated arm drew therefrom a pair 
of ‘riding-leggings and a heavy whip. The 
former he gravely proceeded to put on, the con- 
dition of his legs making an awful contrast to 
the width of the leggings. 

This done, he grasped the whip and, with a 
low guttural cry, threw his leg over an imaginary 
horse. His eyes glowing like fire, he started to 
slash and cut at the animal which his distorted 
mind led him to believe he was riding. 

Presently—horror of horrors !—he seemed 
to become aware of the fact that he was not alone, 
for his eyes roved suspiciously around the room 
until they rested on me. G 

He stopped his antics, his eyes shone angrily, 
and, repeating some unintelligible gibberish, 
he came crawling over the snowy counterpane 
towards me. 

It was all like some horrible dream. My legs 
and tongue refused their office, and I simply sat 
spellbound, watching his slow advance. 

Then, through a sort of haze, just as the loath- 
some creature was reaching out a claw-like hand 
to touch me, something passed between us and 
the light. There stood Mrs. D’Arcy, @ white 
robe draping her slight form, her feet bare, her 
hands clasped loosely in front of her, and a look 
of unutterable anguish and despair stamped on 
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every line of her Sweet face. H. 

. Her eyes 
na fixedly before her, and not a 
a disturbed the evenness of her 
a i Wonderingly I perceived that she 


wurbo tk luckily one I had not dis- 
this —Wwas lying on the low shelf, and 
rs prs an indescribably tender action, 
beck ap ia lovingly kissed, and placed 


All my sense of danger, all my fear of the 


Mani; 
lac, seemed to vanish ather approach. Even 


th . . 
nee Instinct to Protect her from the crea- 
med wanting, for it appeared unnecessary. 


“He started to cut and slash at the animal which his distorted 


mind led him to believe he was riding. 


As she approached, so he crawled back over 
the bed, furtively glancing at her with the mien 
of a thrashed dog treacherously waiting, yet 
afraid, to spring from behind. 
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Mrs. D'Arcy, having replaced the book, turned 
and left the room again, at the same even pace, 
though I noticed with thankfulness that her face 
bore only a steady look of sympathy. ‘The mad- 
man was now beside the door, some three yards 
in front of her, and, as she advanced, so he fell 
back step by step along the passage. 

I rose from my chair and walked into line with 
the door, watching the pair. Never shall I 
behold such another scene. 

The reader must visit the low-lying fever dis- 
tricts of Africa; he must see the dark and 
clammy malarial mist shrinking back before the 

ays of the morning sun. Then only can he con- 

ceive the picture of this loathsome creature 
reluctantly giving way, foot by foot, as the lady 
advanced, until he finally retired into what I 
supposed was his own room. 

Suddenly the reflection that this might be but 
a temporary respite, and that in all probability, 
immediately Mrs. D'Arcy had gone, he might 
creep back to pay me a second visit, flashed over 
me. This had no sooner crossed my mind 
than I followed immediately behind the som- 
nambulist, keeping as close to her as caution 
would permit. Thus I passed the room of the 
poor wretch, noticing with a shiver as I did so 
two eyes, like balls of fire, glaring savagely out 
of the darkness within. ; 

1 gained the dining-room and, securely locking 
the door behind me, lita match. By its light I 
moved across to a couch, on which I threw 
myself, giving way to so prolonged a period of 
trembling that I felt ashamed of myself. 

Then I fell into a troubled sleep and dreamed 
of Dante’s Inferno. Half an hour could not 
have elapsed before I was sitting bolt upright, 
listening to the most blood-curdling cries imagin- 
able. At intervals shricks of insane laughter 
would echo out, gradually merging into a sob or 
wail. Finally, to my horror, thin streaks of fire 
appeared round the door-jambs, waning and 
glowing. f 

When I summoned up sufficient courage to 
open the door a thick cloud of smoke drove me 
temporarily back into the room. ; 

Out again into the passage I dashed, groping 
for the room of my hos I found it; it was 
unlocked. Feverishly striking a match, I dis- 
cerned her lying unconscious on the bed, appa- 
rently overcome by the choking fumes. 

It was the work of a second to send the window 
and shutters flying outward, and I soon stood 
with her out in the cool night air. 

My first duty seemed to my hostess, so T left 
to my driver and the Kaffir servant—who, dis- 
turbed from their sleep, were gazing foolishly on 
—the hopeless task of subduing the conflagration. 

It soon became apparent that my efforts to 


restore her to consciousness could avail nothing 
at the moment, so, making her as comfortable 
as was possible in one of the outhouses, I turned 
my attention to the now rapidly-disappearing 
homestead. 

The walls of the room which had been the scene 
of my terrible experience had fallen in, and only 
the front portion of the house withstood the fury 
of the flames. 

The three of us worked like Trojans, but the 
chilly air of the June morning found us standing 
out on the veldt looking at a mass of charred 
débris—all that was left of the homestead. 

About midday I inspanned the mules into my 
Cape-cart and, placing Mrs. D’Arcy—who was 
still unconscious—upon a heap of thick rugs at 
the bottom, set out for the nearest town, a small 
place called Klipdorp, some forty miles away. 

Before leaving I searched among the ruins of 
the homestead. In one corner I found the mad- 
man’s charred bones, and a feeling of thankful- 
ness came over me. 

Strange to say, one of the few things to escape 
the fire was a book—the very one Mrs. D’Arcy 
had placed to her lips. I glanced at the title- 
page, and saw it was a copy of Shakespeare's 
works. On the flyleaf were the words, still 
quite legible -— 

«“ To Ruth from Johannes. December, 1887.” 

Below this a woman’s hand had written :— 

“ How often is our path crossed by some spirit 
whose bright presence spreads a passing frag- 
rance over it, but whose course lies down a 
different current, never more to mix with ours !” 

We reached Klipdorp about eleven that night, 
and I saw my charge safely into the care of Dr. 
Bressell. I had resolved that until Mrs. D'Arcy 
recovered consciousness I would keep the account 
of my night’s adventure to myself, so, whilst 
informing the doctor of the fire, I was careful to 
appear ignorant of the cause. i 

I left my address with the doctor, instructing 
him to wire me when it was safe for his patient 
to see me. 

Quite a month later a telegram arrived at my 
office in Johannesburg, reading, “ Come straight- 
way.—-Bressell,” so I was soon speeding towards 
Klipdorp on the first outward train from the 
golden city. 

Arriving at my destination, the door was 
opened to me by the doctor himself, and together 
we went into his study. d 

He was looking quite anxious, I thought, fai 
when I asked a question concerning the wel fare 
of my late hostess his face grew graver sull. : 

“Yes,” he answered, “ she is quite conscious 
now—unfortunately. It would have been ihe 
measurably better had she fallen a y.- -™ v0 le 
fire, for a death a thousand times more horr! 
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“I discovered her lying unconscious on the bed.” 


awaits her. She is a leper, and the shock has 
aggravated the disease intensely.” He paused, 
and then continued: “I was nearly distraught 
on finding this out, and lost no time in sending 
my family away to a place of safety. Mrs. 
D’Arcy has expressed a wish to see you before 
she is removed to the Cape Town Leper Asylum. 
Come, I will now lead you to her room.” 

I followed him to the most isolated portion of 
the house. Here, pointing to a door, the doctor 
left me, bidding me stay no longer than was 
Teally necessary. Knocking softly on the panels, 
I turned che knob and walked on tip-toe into the 
room. 


Reclining on her pillows lay Mrs. D’Arcy, look- 
ing now a mere shadow of her former self. Death 
had unmistakably marked her as one of his own. 

Hardly able to express my sympathy, I mut- 
tered something sincere, if unintelligible; yet 
she understood and, smiling very tenderly, said, 
“Yes, the good doctor has told me all; I have 
that which for years I dreaded, yet loved to live 
with. Now I am no longer afraid. 

“ T sent for you,” she went on, “ to thank you 
for your great kindness, though perhaps I ought 
to have died with him. Ah!” — and she 
seemed to recollect—‘ But I forgot; you did 
not see him.” 
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Now, therefore, I told her of my awful adven- 
ture, and gave her the only possible reason or 
explanation of the fire—namely, that the maniac 
must have displaced the lamp on his return in 
search of me. 

She appeared horror-stricken at my tale, and 
for a long time did not speak. 

Then she told me her life-story, which, in my 
own words, I now give to the reader. 


Johannes Verster was a man_ pre-eminent 
amongst men—utterly fearless, tall, and with 


features remarkable for their frank, energetic, | 


and commanding expression. 

With his mother and the eight-year-old Petrus, 
his brother, he lived on a comfortable little farm 
some ten miles from Grahamstown. During one 
of his numerous journeys into town he had been 
the means of rescuing from certain death an 
elderly gentleman and his daughter, by stopping, 
at great risk to himself, a runaway pair of horses 
attached to a carriage. 

Between the rescued—Mr. Folkus and_ his 
daughter Ruth—and Johannes a ripe friendship 
arose. Then came the only possible conclusion, 
and a day was fixed on which Johannes should 
take Ruth home as his wife. 

Unfortunately at this time there was trouble 
at the Verster farm. Petrus, the boy, began 
almost imperceptibly to evince strange symp- 
toms, against which all the prescriptions handed 
down from past ages in the Verster family were 
of no avail. ; 

However, one June morning—by a strange 
coincidence, the very day, fifteen years back, 
from the night of the fire—the two lovers, Ruth 
Folkus and Johannes Friedrich Verster, were 
made husband and wile. 

She walked back down the church in a dream 
of happiness, fingering the girdle of blossoms 

ohannes had made for her that morning. 

She knew there was not another man in Gra- 
hamstown to compare with her husband, and she 
covertly looked for the admiring glances levelled 
at him. Short-lived happiness ! 

The joyous faces around took to themselves 
looks of dismay, and all stared aghast at the 
woman standing in the doorway of the church, 
her clothes and hair all awry, her breath coming 

roing in great gasps. 
Te a “ Petrus |” she panted, 
and fell fainting on the threshold. : 

Johannes seemed to understand what his 
mother meant, for over his handsome face came 
a look of horror. While Ruth ran to the fallen 
woman he rushed outside, sprang on to the back 
of the horse his mother had ridden in on, took 
the churchyard fence at a bound, and was soon 
a mere speck in the distance. 


The wedding-guests never saw him again. 

He ran the last three miles to his house, for the 
horse, dead-beat, had fallen under him. In the 
farmyard stood a cart harnessed to four strong 
mules, and tied up near the gate was a well- 
groomed saddle-horse. 

The cart conveyed to him all he wanted 
to know—they had come to take his little brother 
away to the leper establishment! Good! He 
should go away, but not with them. To steal 
up like thieves with such an object! Brutes! 
to take the boy he loved better than himself 
whilst he was away paying his vows to God! 
He took in the situation at a glance—the boy, 
ready dressed for a journey, the articles of cloth- 
ing lying about, all told of a projected departure. 

One man tried to stop him. Johannes felled 
him to the ground and snatched the lad up. 
Before their astonishment was over he was a 
good quarter of a mile away, the stolen horse 
galloping madly with its double burden. 

On, ever on, he dashed. Through rivers, down 

valleys of fresh green grasses ; then back to the 
parched veldt again. And so he continued day 
after day, only stopping to get food and rest 
when Nature made it imperative. At no time 
during the flight did the pursuit make itself 
known. 
’ A fortnight later, about eight o’clock in the 
evening, Johannes might have been seen en- 
camped at a distance of about forty miles from 
Klipdorp, the boy sleeping comfortably on a bed 
of veldt grasses, covered by the upper garments 
of the man. 

We pass over five years. On or near the spot 
where the encampment had been made a com- 
fortable homestead now stands, surrounded by 
cultivated lands. ‘ 

To the south of the house, beside an angle in 
the garden fence, sit a man and woman. ‘They 
are reading the inscription scratched on a tiny 
stone cross :— 

“To the Memory of Petrus, 
Who died May 2oth, 1889.” ’ 

Two years later the man and woman are again 
sitting in the garden. As he clasps her tightly 
towards him he bends his head and speaks to her. 
He tells her something which causes her to blanch 
with fear and to cling to him pitifully, almost 
convulsively. Now she has her head on his 
breast, sobbing as if her heart would break ; and 
he, now looking less robust than we have seen 
him, vainly tries to quieten her agony. 

What a terrible and fiendish change the suc- 
ceeding years brought! That dread disease, 
leprosy, without respect to his fine physique, had 
seized upon Johannes. Grief, melancholia, and 
then madness, each succeeded the other, until 
the strong and noble Johannes Verster became 
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“ Johannes felled him to the ground and snatched the lad up.” At this 


a repulsive creature that babbled to itself through 
the long nights. 

His wife alone retained power to control him. 

Often in his madness he rehearsed that icrrible 
ride from the old farm with Petrus, in his 
imagination, clasped tightly in his arms, the 
while uttering exultant cries, as though, in his 
disordered mind, he saw his pursuers far 
behind him. 

On the approach of any person to the farm, 
which fortunately occurred but seldom, Ruth, 
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his wife, would administer 
a narcotic sufficient to 
send him into a sound sleep 
for many hours. 

By some mischance, on 
the fatal night which opens 
the first chapter of this 
story, the maniac had 
recovered from the effects 
of the drug much sooner 
than usual. 


At the conclusion of the 
poor woman’s story a lump 
rose in my throat which 
made me feel as though 
I was chok 

I took her hand, leper 
though she was, and 
raised it to my lips. 
moment the 

doctor entered and, seeing 
I was upsetting his patient, peremptorily bade 
me to retire. 

I was glad to get out of the room ; I felt I must 
have fresh air. 

I walked to the front door, opened it, and 
remained there until I heard the doctor descend- 
ing the stairs. I walked towards him. Some- 
thing in his face prepared me for his message. 

“She won’t go to the asylum,” he said, gravely. 
“Death has mercifully released her, I shall 
bury her here to-morrow.” 


THROUGH 
?The WILDS of PERSIA 


BY MAJOR P. M. SYKES, C.M.G., 
H.B.M. CONSUL - GENERAL AT 
KHORASAN. 


The story of a nine-hundred-mile journey 
through some of the least-known parts 
of Persia, a country that is itself but 
little known to Europeans. There are no 
railways and practically no roads, - and 
many of the people live the same lives 
as Job or Abraham did. Major Sykes 
illustrates his articles with some very 


HE day after our arrival at Bujnurd 
we rode with the Governor to visit 
the tomb of his father. The shrine, 
as it has now become, consists of 
a central dome and two side arches 

with four minarets, all decorated with tiles. A 


interesting photographs. 


I. 


fine flight of steps leads up to the tomb chamber, 
which is panelled with marble and beautified 
by a band of exquisite blue tiles taken from a 
ruined shrine in the neighbourhood. In the wall 
are set two slabs, ene of which contains a naive 
autobiography o* t ie late Governor, who claimed 
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In the Gurgan defile. 
From a Photograph. 


tohave rescued more than two thousand 
Persian captives, and who referred to a 
journey which he made to Europe with 
great pride. The setting of the shrine 
consists of some gnarled plane trees 
surrounding a spring of warm water 
inhabited by monstrous carp, which are 
held to be sacred ; and the general effect 
was certainly most pleasing. 

From Bujnurd our route lay west 
across the hills to Samalghan, which is 
the supposed birthplace of Sohrab, the 
warrior son of Rustam, the champion 
of Persia. If any of my readers have 
not read the spirited poem in which 
Matthew Arnold describes how, igno- 
tant of their kinship, they fought an 
heroic fight, let him send for the volume 
containing “Sohrab and Rustam,” 
which is among the finest of the poet’s 
works, 

We were now on the edge of the 
Turkoman country, and between the 
Kurds and the Turkomans there 
existed mot merely long - standing 
enmity, but a blood feud of very 
recent origin. It had happened that 
the Yamut and Goklan Turkomans, 
Who are- generally busily engaged 
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quarrelling with one another, united for a raid 
into Khorasan. The Kurds of Bujnurd tried 
to withstand them, but lost thirty men, and the 
victorious Turkomans passed on. However, 
some weeks later, when the Turkomans returned 
laden with prisoners and booty, which consisted 
mainly of live stock, they were ambushed by the 
Kurds, who fully avenged their previous mis- 
fortune. The Governor told me that among the 
captives was an old Turkoman of ninety, who, 
when asked why he was raiding at his time of life, 
replied that he wanted a new wife! During this 
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interrogatory a girl came up behind him and 
broke his skull with a stone, crying out, “ Praise 
be to Allah, I shall not have to marry a man of 
ninety !”. 

The Turkomans, who are nomadic, have 
generally had the advantage in raiding the 
villages of the Persian plateau, and thei: 
chief source of profit has always been selling 
their captives into slavery; but the Russian 
victory put an end to this form of traffic. Indeed, 
raids are much less frequent than in the old days, 
and there is less bloodshed. Another advantage 
possessed by the Turkomans is that they are so 


ugly a race that the Persians never raided their 
women or children, whereas, in the eyes of a 
Turkoman, a Persian wife is far more to be 
desired than a girl of his own tribe. 

From Samalghan we took a light camp into 
the hills bordering the Turkoman country, and 
for some days we enjoyed excellent stalking. 
The mountain sheep of Persia are very wary, as, 
apart from man, they have always to look out 
for leopards ; but yet there is a great charm in 
wandering over the hills, which are covered 
with aromatic bushes, in search of game ; and 


mervrire 
Mohammed Geldi Khan, a well-known 


to nothing in Persia do I look back with more 
pleasure than the stalking we enjoyed on a 
range, where both Major Watson and I ne le 
excellent bags, including about a dozen Ls 
mouffion, four or five ibex, and a very in 
rteen-pointer stag. 

owe ie now on ihe edge of the great ior 
which stretches for hundreds of miles ree 
east, and, saying “Good-bye” to our 
Kurds, who dared ay Atlee se 
country, we entered the Gure i after 
TEEN its twenty miles displays VS é 
vista of magnificent scenery. Imagin 
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valley with cliffs of every shape rising up sheer 
for thousands of feet, varied by delightful glades 
which rival Kashmir at its best. All this is 
backed by snow-clad ranges, the whole making 
a picture which can never fade from the traveller's 
mind. At the top of the gorge the trees were 
leafless, but lower down were oaks, beeches, 
elms, maples, and sycamores still in leaf, many 
of them covered with mistletoe ; and one could 
only regret that this belt of country was abso- 
lutely deserted and void of human habitation, 
much for the same reason that a very scanty 


raider, and his relations. 


pi existed on the Scotch border in the 
pr When raiding on a large scale was con- 
indaat to be the only gentlemanly occupation. 
shikene on the one occasion that a Turkoman 
be ee Was sighted, Major Watson was earnestly 
#ged to shoot him, as otherwise he was sure 
‘o fre at the party ! 
annie naturally uncertain as to whether we 
be received as friends by the first Turko- 
ent that we struck, and, as our 
Tun very low, this was a question 
_ Importance. What happened 
ere population took to the woods 


man 
“upplies had 
of consi 
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when we first appeared, naturally thinking that 
we must be a raiding party. As, however, they 
spied on us and found that we were quictly 
putting up our tents, and not looting their 
property, a very old and ugly woman was sent 
out as an ambassador, and an animated dis- 
cussion took place between her and an old 
Turkoman, whom we had engaged to guide us, 
and who, it subsequently transpired, had guided 
me sixteen years previously when I travelled 
up the River Atrek. The upshot of much 
parleying in guttural Turki was that the ambas- 


sador’s report was so reassuring that everyone 
returned home and took their revenge by charg- 
ing famine rates for supplies. That night, for 
the first time, we heard the unmistakable note 
of the pheasant, and went to sleep dreaming 
of the sport we hoped to have on the morrow. 
In the morning we were welcomed by Moham- 
med Geldi Khan, who has since been leading 
raids into Khorasan, and who invited us to visit 
his camp. This we agreed to do, and after 
riding down the valley for some miles we 
reached his group of six alachik, as they are 

termed. 
Digitized oy 
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These movable huts resemble beehives, and 
are made of a framework of poles and lattice- 
work, over which great pieces of black felt are 
stretched. Inside, the hearth is in the centre, 
and beautiful Turkoman carpets cover the floor. 

* The household utensils are mainly kept in carpet 
saddle-bags of various sizes, which are also 
highly prized as cushion covers, both in England 
and in America. The rifle of the owner is always 
handy, and a thick fence of matted reeds runs 
round the encampment to serve as protection 


hi 
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and to enclose the cattle ; but even so, were it 
not for the dogs, which are unpleasantly alert 
at night and bark incessantly, an attack would 
be extremely easy. 

Our arrival, needless to say, caused much 
excitement, and the women, unlike their Persian 
sisters, were quite ready to be photographed. 
Indeed, the groups suffered from the fact that 
everyone wished to be included. 

After a very long wait, flat brown loaves, 


‘The fair sex among the, jorkomans. 
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fowls swimming in liquid grease, boiled rice, and 
other delicacies were set before us, of which we 
partook somewhat sparingly. Throughout the 
visit also tea was served incessantly. Our host 
understood Persian tolerably well, so there 
was no necessity for employing an interpreter, 
and we were soon on the most friendly terms. 
Our standing, too, was undoubtedly affected most 
favourably by the fact that the office superinten- 
dent, who was on tour with me, was a Sayyid, or 
descendant of the Prophet. Now, the Turkomans 


eas 


[Photograph 


kn y little about and care rather less for 
th. .enets of Mohammedanism, but se 
tensely venerate a Sayyid, and so Sayyid Mu ss 
Ali wore an unusually large green turban, W a 
colour is sacred, and was addressed peel 
he passed as Eshan, or “ They. Be aa 
too, was implored by every passer-by, by ould, 
woman, and by every sick man, womens < Of the 
and, generally speaking, his presence W 

utmost ad ntage to us. 
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After ‘our 
luncheon we bade 
farewell to our 
hospitable — host, 
who, as a polite 
formality, offered 
his sons to us 
as slaves, and 
rode on down the 
valley. A patch 
of grass seemed 
to be ideal cover 
for pheasants, 
and so we beat it 
in line and 
secured our first 
brace. Not hevy- 
ing a dog t’ ad 
the birds v...en 
woun' 7 was, 
however, a great drawback throug: "the 
Journey, and we lost a large percentage o: “our 
tee More especially when a pheasant fell among 
the high reeds which they mainly lived in. 
ae the afternoon we saw flocks of the lesser 
; tard, which rose up with a great noise. We 
ound them fairly easy to drive, and, farther 
down the valley, made large bags of them. 

We camped in a wide open plain, where the 


fram a Photograph. 


A picturesque homestead in the Gurgan Valley. 
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pintailed sand-grouse flew about in a big flock 
mile in length. In the distance it 
resembled a cloud, 4nd their numbers must 
have been close on a ‘million. We only shot a 
few brace that evening, as it was nearly dark 


about a 


when we arrived. 
The next morning, however, we spent two 


hours after sand-grouse, and then turned our 
attention to the bustard and, later, beat for 
pheasants. In fact, we were in a fine shooting 
country, and only regretted that we could find 
no one who could guide us to the best places. 
Turkomans rarely shoot small game, and, if asked, 
declared that there was an equal abundance of 
game in every direction, which information was 
neither helpful nor accurate. 

In the afternoon we climbed up the side of 
the valley for perhaps a thousand feet to visit 
a ruined fort, termed “‘ The Throne of Rustam.” 
Persians are indeed loyal to Rustam, their great 
champion, who, single-hand:__ slew elephants, 
dragons, and every other “,.-cies of “small 
deer ” with the utmost ease. One imagines that 
the Greeks must have looked on Hercules with 
very much the same feelings of veneration. 
Mong the skirt of the hills are picturesque 
villages, inhabited by peasants of Turkish 
descent, who were driven out of the centre of 
the rich valley by the Turkomans. The illus- 


we 
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‘A food bag by Major Watson—Notice the curious pronged rifle-rests used by the native hunters. 
From a Photograph. 


trations show hot Phey store their hay, and how 
very different their wooden houses are from the 
villages of the plateau of Persia, where, as a 
rule, mud alone is employed, timber being too 
costly, except for doors and shutters. 

Just before sunset we met some shepherds 
who were driving in their sheep, and upon 
our arrival after dark in camp we were informed 
that they had fired on our baggage mules, 


which they had mistaken for a raiding party, 
but that, upon perceiving their mistake, . 
had made full apologies, which were graciously 
accepted by “ They.” r 
The whole valley in its upper, parts, whieh 
should support thousands of families, 1s anise 
with a high growth of rea oe aa ‘ 
point of view, and very difficult to m' 
in, Indeed, we often lost our way, 8S Turkomans 


—— 
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are exasperatingly bad guides, and not knowing 
the direction of our camp, which we sent ahead 
to spots where it was said there would be a group 
of Turkoman huts, we were often in difficulties. 
However, the valley was covered with mounds 


(nig mre : "A Turkoman guide (Photog rap he 
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littered with ruins of the 
period when it was culti- 
vated, and from these we 
could generally obtain a 
fair idea of our direction. 


The “ Dome of Kabus,” which is nearly a thousand 
From al years old. (Photograph. 


From our camp near the ruins of Paras 
we could see the famous “ Dome of 
Kabus,”’ and a short march brought us to 
this wonderful monument. As the illus- 
tration shows, the “dome” is in reality 
a high fluted tower, which rises out of the 
level steppe somewhat like a lighthouse. 

Fortunately, the inscription, which is 
in duplicate, is decipherable, and states 
that Kabus, who was a petty king of 
this part of Persia, ordered it to be 
erected during his lifetime -in the year 
corresponding to A.D. 997. 

The height of this striking monument 


—for Kabus built it to serve as his tomb, 


—is perhaps two hundred feet, and its 
pe.imeter is one hundred and eighty feet. 
Erected on one of the numerous mounds, 
it serves as a landmark from almost any 
part of the level valley, which in this 
section is dry steppe without any reeds. 
In the vicinity shops are being built by 
Russian subjects, and a Russian com- 
missioner, who received us most politely, 
is stationed here to settle frontier 
disputes. 


(To be concluded.) 


AA ZOqUe Bill-~~ 


BY R. ELLIS WALES, OF OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA. 
ILLUSTRATED BY G.- SOPER. 


This story tells of the clever strategy of a quicksilver teamster, by which he sent two murderous 

bandits to destruction and brought about the downfall of Tiburcio Vasquez, one of the worst 

outlaws in Californian history. The narrative was told to Mr. Wales by another noted bandit, 

now reformed, and is vouched for by Mr. Frank H. De Pue, Director of the California Bureau of 
Criminal Investigation. 


HE man is 
living to-day, 
this ex-bandit 
whom I met 
shortly after 
he was pardoned and 
liberated from Folsom 
Penitentiary. Three years 
have passed by since that 
memorable day when the 
venerable prisoner, Dick 
Fellows, came forth from 
the shadows into the light. 
It was only a few weeks 
ago that I heard from him 
again, and in the com- 
munication he granted me 
permission to publish the 
story he told me in the old days. Whether he took 
part in the scenes described he did not say ; if he 
did he does not care to figure therein. For the man 
has reformed, deplores his own history, and is now 
“making good” in legitimate channels. How- 
ever, it was my good fortune to mect him and 
draw forth his story of “ Azogue Bill,” which 
has been a missing link in Californian history. 

Dick Fellows, when a bandit himself, operated 
all over Central California, and the curious cir- 
cumstance of his career was that he boldly held 
up stages with a gun fashioned from a wooden 
fence-rail. He taught a little country school 
near Santa Clara, and when the class was dis- 
missed each afternoon he began his preparations 
for highway robbery. He succeeded for a time, 
but was captured on three occasions, the last 
crime sending him to jail for twenty-five years. 
He never injured a soul, and his good behaviour 
in prison secured a pardon. 

Here is the story he told me concerning 
“ Azogue Bill’s”” remarkable adventure. 


Tibarcio Vasquez, whose 
downfall was brought 

by “ Azogue Bill 
From a Photoyraph. 


It should be explained at the outset that the 
real name of my hero was Isaac Williams, hap- 
hazard acquaintances, in the offhand Far West 


style, mistaking his 
surname for _ his 
Christian name and 
substituting for it 
the abbreviation 
“ Bill.” “ Azogue” 
is the Spanish word 
for quicksilver, and 
had been _ prefixed 
to “ Bill” by the 
Mexican placer and 
gold miners of 
pioneer days in Cali- 
fornia from the fact 
that at the period 
indicated Williams 
was a well - known 
purveyor of that 
highly - essential commodity to the mining 
camps of the sluice-box epoch. 

Isaac Williams first saw the light as a slave- 
child carly in the second quarter of the nineteenth 
century at an old Virginia plantation in what is 
now Lee County, in the extreme south-western 
portion of the State. The proprietor of the 
plantation—from whom, according to custom, 
the slaves received their surname—was one 
Alexander Williams. One wintry morning, when 
the ebony-hued Isaac, or “ Bill,” as his friends 
called him, was less than a year old, and was just 
beginning to crawl, he lay contentedly kicking 
his heels, nestled in the hollow formed by an 
antiquated horse-collar, which was placed before 
a blazing wood fire. During the temporary 
absence of his “ mammy” the babe fell out of 
the collar, and his tiny feet were frightfully 
burnt. 

As he grew up he took to crutches, but aban- 
doned them. His deformity, however, compelled 
him to keep constantly on the move, hopping, 
jumping, or shifting about on his crippled feet. 

Subsequently Alexander Williams sold out his 
entire Virginia estate, the bill of sale including 
all his slaves save the crippled boy, Bill—as we 


Dick Fellow 


tells the story 
of “ Azogue strategy, here 
set down by . Bilis Wales. 


From a Photograph. 
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will henceforth call him, for the sake of clear- 
ness—and departed for California, where he 
settled in Monterey. He brought Bill along with 
his family out of deference to his wife, who 
feared that the poor fellow’s deformity might 
handicap him if he were left among strangers. 

After the discovery of gold in 1849 the family 
moved to San Francisco, accompanied by Bill, 
who was nearly of age. It transpired, however, 
that the youth had left his heart behind him in 
old Monterey, being despera‘ely in love with a 
pretty Indian maiden, a serving-girl in an 
aristocratic Spanish family in that city. Yerba 
Buena had no attractions for him, and he pined 
to return to Monterey. In despair he confided 
in his kind-hearted benefactors, and received 
teady sympathy. They told him he could go 
back as soon as he saw fit, but (and it was a 
generous condition) if things got too hot for him 
in Monterey, or if he lost all his funds and was 
jilted by his dusky sweetheart, he must come 
back and continue to make his home with them. 

Soon after Bill’s return to Monterey, Mr. 
Williams received word of the lad’s marriage to 
the faithful little Indian maid, who thought 
the shiny black lover from the mysterious East 
about the nicest proposition she had ever come 
across. The result of this union was a bouncing 
mestizo, whom the happy parents christened 
Ismael. 

Bill saw an opportunity to improve his con- 
dition in the district about San José, that city 
being then a point of distribution for general 
merchandise, supplying an extensive region ; 
and in the course of a year or so, through thrift, 
he had amassed enough money to purchase a 
light wagon and horse, the proudest possession 
of his life. With these he began carrying such 
articles of light weight and bulk as were regularly 
in demand to remote mining camps in the Coast 
Range Mountains. Later he added another 
horse, but he met one obstacle to his complete 
Prosperity, in that he was only able to obtain 
freight in one direction, and had to make his 
Teturn trips with an empty wagon. 

Bill's principal place for marketing was at 
the New Idria quicksilver mine, about a hundred 
and twenty-five miles from San José. At these 
mines a considerable number of men were em- 
ployed, most of whom were Mexicans 3 and it was 
these miners who gave him the name of “Azogue” 
(or Quicksilver) Bill. The hauling of the ore 
at the time of Bill’s arrival there required teams 
of six and eight horses, and this outfit Bill did 
Not possess, 

The freight rates charged for quicksilver 
Yaried according to the market price of the article. 
Teamsters were paid at the rate of from twenty- 
five dollars to forty dollars per ton delivered at 


Alviso, a port on the bay north of San José, and 
a team of eight horses could haul as many tons. 
Shortly after Bill’s arrival the superintendent 
had urgent need of a team, and Bill graciously 
lent him his. Asa reward Bill modestly asked :-— 

“Will you give me the truckage of surplus 
quicksilver on my return trips, so that I can make 
a profit both ways ?” 

“Certainly,” replied the official; “all the 
time.” Turning to the agent, he continued: 
“Let him have the job as long as he is faithful 
and honest.” 

A short time after securing this addition to 
his regular custom. “ Azogue Bill ” purchased 
another span of fine draught horses, and then 
two more, and so on until his outfit consisted of 
twelve splendid animals, lively and strong. He 
had two wagons, one large and a smaller one 
trailing after it, known as the “ back-action,’ 
With this equipment he hauled regularly ten 
tons of quicksilver from New Idria to Tres 
Pinos, a spur terminus of the Southern Pacific, 
situated about seventy-five miles from the mine, 
and about midway between New Idria and San 


José. 
He established two intermediate stations, 
twenty-five miles apart, with food and lodging 
for himself and provender and shelter at each 
place for his horses, thus dividing his route into 
daily drives, going and coming, of twenty-five 
miles each. The company had constructed the 
road through the mountains, but as they had 
not expected to do the actual freig iting them- 
selves the wagon track to New Idria often led 
over steep and narrow grades, interspersed with 
many sharp curves. 
“ Azogue Bill,” indeed. was the only freighter 
who had successfully attempted to do business 
over the road with more than eight: horses and 
one wagon. Quicksilver makes a snug load 
the ten tons being secured in cast-iron flasks, 
each containing about ninety pounds ; thus 
the bottom of the wagon was barely covered 
with the load of mercury. — Bill usually made 
an trip in six di: so he had ey 
Sunday at home with his family ailway 
sees his family at the railway 
In 1874 Bill was thinking of quitting th 
freighting business, or, at all events, of Mois i 
some other line in connection with the < nice 
silver mining industry that would not he se 
dangerous for a wealthy driver. ‘This brings ive 
to the most exciting event in his career_—; ; 
event which made “ Azogue Bill” famous. 5 oe 
brought about the downfs Tibuveio Var e 
8 I wniall of Tiburcio Vasque 
the worst bandit that ev aad 
he ‘ at ever held UP a stag 
California. Vas i is sche 
ria. quez had his headquarters 
that time in Cantua Canyon, a natural money 
fastness in the neighbourhood of New Idria. 
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Late one evening, accompanied by his son 
Ismael, who was now old enough to shoot, Bill 
drove up to the station at the foot of Chambers 
Mountain, about twenty-five miles from Tres 
Pinos, in a very rugged locality. They dis- 
mounted, and were about to unharness for the 
night, when two masked men suddenly sprang 
out from behind a pile of rock and, placing their 
pistols close to the heads of Bill and the boy, 
commanded them to hold up their hands. This 
they lost no time in doing, for Bill, though a 
crack shot, knew when a man had the “ drop” 
on him. Moreover, apart from a six-shooter 
kept in the “‘ jockey-box,” the two were un- 
armed, and to expect assistance in that out-of- 
the-way place at that time of day would have 
been foolish. 

When their chance acquaintances had done 


searching their persons, they took them into 
the shanty—which, the rightful tenants dis- 
covered, had already been plundered—and, 
after an exchange of farcical salutations, during 
which Bill recognized one of the outlaws as 
“George the Greek,” a member of the Vasquez 
gang, the leader of the pair announced that it 
was their intention to take Bill’s team and the 
ten tons of quicksilver, valued at about thirty 
thousand dollars, and proceed at once to Fre- 
mont’s Crossing, on the San Benito River, where 
the bandit chief, Tiburcio Vasquez, was en- 
camped. The next night, they explained, they 
would take the loot to Moss Landing, on Mon- 
terey Bay, and transfer it to a schooner waiting 
there for the purpose. Thence it would be taken 
to Mazatlan, in Mexico. 

“George the Greek’s” companion, it sub- 
sequently transpired, was one <Anas- 
tacio Vasquez, an aide and kinsman of 
the chief. It was well known to these 
men that there was not another 
teamster in the State who could drive 
Bill’s team of twelve horses across the 
mountains in the night without upset- 
ting the two wagons and thus losing 
the quicksilver. As Bill himself 
realized this fact, he was not alto- 
gether unprepared for the request 
made by the chief bandit. This 
was to the effect that, if Bill 
would stand in with them and drive 
the team himself, he could accom- 
pany the treasure to Mazatlan, and 
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there receive half the profits of the venture. 
After a few moments of apparent hesitation, 
Bill grasped the hand of “ George the Greek,” 
and cried, enthusiastically, “I’m your man, 
provided you let me take my son.” To this the 
bandits readily agreed. They suggested that 
Bill should drive the team over the mountains, 
his son acting as “swamper” to block the 
wagon-wheels when steep grades were descended. 
En route Ismael was to occupy the seat of the 
“back-action” wagon, in which the highway- 
men were to ride in order to keep out of sight 
and, incidentally, get some sleep. Bill, however, 
pointed out that Ismael had better ride with him 
until the steep grades had been covered. ‘The 
brigands agreed to this, but stipulated that when 
on the level Ismael must take his seat in the rear 
wagon. They also announced that when they 
had got down into the valley Ismael would be 
held as a hostage, and any attempt at treachery 
would be the signal for the death of both father 
and son. 

To celebrate their compact all four went in 
to supper, which was provided on a generous 
scale by Bill. During the meal, the teamster, 
in his enforced réle of host, and as a token of 
his gratitude for having been admitted to fellow- 
ship with the rascals, produced a demijohn of 
tare old aguardiente, of which his custodians 
partook with more zest than prudence, much to 
Bill's satisfaction. 

After the meal all the silver in the back-action 
Wagon was transferred to the big wagon. Some 
straw'was scattered over the flasks, and upon this 
the bandits reclined when the journey was begun. 
They agreed to sleep and mount guard alter- 


nately during the night, while Bill and Ismael - 


did the work, and, at Bill’s suggestion that 
“they might as well finish it,” they took the 
demijohn of aguardiente with them. 

Bill, from his saddle on the nigh wheeler, gave 
4 subdued “ Yo-ho, my hearties !”” swung the 
‘cam into the beaten’ roadway, and by the time 
it had grown pitch-dark, and the owls and 
Coyotes had begun to voice their salytation to 
the night, they were fairly off up the Steep face 
of the mountain. Ismael rode in a seat arranged 
at the front end of the big wagon, directly behind 
his father. . 

Only the clatter of the hoofs and the deep 
breathing of the twelve horses disturbed the 
silence of their immediate vicinity. The strain 
on the animals, with the ten tons of weight 
behind, was, of course, terrific, and the inclines 
Were so steep at times that they could advance 
but slowly. So tortuous was the road that 
“ometimes at a sharp turn the whole team, with 
the exception of the wheelers, were on the slope 
on the upper side of the track. From here, 


as ” 
at a word of command, the critical “elbow 
having been passed, they swung back on to ne 
grade. The slightest. slip on the part of the 
horses, or miscalculation on the part of their 
driver, would have hurled team and passengers 
over the terrible precipices. 

At one particularly dangerous corner Ismael 
peered down in mute apprehension into the dark 
mass of tree-tops in the canyon far below, but 
at the psychological moment he heard his father 
utter the magic word to his wheelers, and the 
noble beasts, with the agility of mice and the 
strength of elephants, sprang with the tongue 
of the great wagon half around on the upper 
side, locking it in that position. With their own 
great weight thrown back in the breeching they 
held it there, so that, even though the other 
horses should stumble off the narrow way, the 
wheelers and the rolling stock would remain on 
the grade. 

The bandits found their riding mighty un- 
comfortable, even on straw, for beneath their 
improvised mattress was a bunch of unyielding 
iron flasks. They therefore decided to climb 
into the “ back-action ” wagon, in the hope of 
securing a little more ease. 

At length the wagons reached the steepest 
and most tortuous portion of the narrow grade, 
and as they stopped again to allow the horses 
a breathing spell, Ismael reached forward and 
whispered into his father’s ear :— 

“Are they going to murder us, father ? ” 

“© When we have done the work for them,” 
returned Bill, in an undertone. Then he con- 
tinued: “* Tell me, Is the king-pin that couples 
the back-action wagon to this one the old pin 
with the single head, or did you put in that new 
re ible ? 

“T's the new one, dad ; I fixed it up yesterday 
morning. 

> i ene cried Bill. “Now, if there is the 
same stuff in you that there is in your father, 
we shall sce some excitement.” 

Then, in the same cautious whisper, he told 
the youngster that the robbers had overlooked 
the six-shooter in the jockey-box. sm; 

; the Y-box.  Ismact was 
to get it and hold it in readiness, and to shoot 
rapidly and accurately at the bandits if they 
made a move while he was at work near the 
rear wagon. The boy was excited and some 
what mystified as to what scheme his a 

Canty My scheme his father 
had in his head, but he crept back j : 

crept Diack to the jockey- 
box at the rear of the big wago ; 
apts '§ Wagon, and, extractin 
the pistol, silently returned to his Seat. Peepj . 
into the “ back-action,” he noted that the rob ae 
were enjoying to the full the brandy i ce 
‘olin’ thi i y in the demi- 
jonn that rested between them. He heard 

George the Greek ” mutter, “ We're travellin 
“ery rly © ? * ” * : 
very slowly, aren’t we?” \y hereupon te 


partner replied, “The passage is dangerous.” 
Presently the Greek asked another question. 
“When shall we settle the old man and the 
boy ?” he growled, and Vasquez replied, lightly, 
“When we are out of the mountains and across 
the river.” 

Ismael’s heart leapt to his throat. “ That 
means they're going to murder us!” he solilo- 
quized. “ I wonder what father’s idea is ? ” 

Bill, in the meantime, had grasped a monkey- 
wrench and was worming his way along the 
ground until he came to the coupling-pin which 
joined the two wagons. Quickly he unscrewed 
the nut at the top of the pin, and then slipped 
swiftly back to his horse and mounted. Ismael 
took his place at the front of the main wagon, 
and, with a cheery ‘Get along,’ the team 
started up the last fearful incline. Ismael’s 
heart beat fast as he reflected that, if nothing 
happened to prevent it, he would be sent to the 
rear wagon when they got to the other side. 
Then, no doubt, the bandits would attack 
them. 

As they slowly proceeded up the steep slope 
Bill pressed his lips hard together—the crisis 
was near at hand. What with the jolting, 
backing, and jerking, the coupling-pin gradually 
worked downward, and finally dropped out 
altogether. Then, like an arrow from a bow, 
away shot the “ back-action ”»—down—down— 
at racing speed toward the last curve they had 
rounded. As it flew along its speed increased, 
till, with the terrific momentum, it sprang 
off the grade into space, hurtling through the 
air into the shadows of the night below, falling 
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with the now 
cursing and 
screaming bandits 
into the tall trees far 
beneath, awakening the 
echoes of the valley with the 
dreadful crash. When it finally came 
to rest it lay a splintered wreck on the 
rocks. 

Directly father and son had recovered from 
the shock of the tragedy, Bill dispatched Tsmael 
on horseback on a night ride not unlike that of 
Paul Revere, arousing the people at different 
points, including deputy-sheriffs and constabu- 
lary, to apprise them of the fact that the 
whole Vasquez gang was encamped in the region 
near Chambers Mountain. Clattering into the 
station at Tres Pinos, the boy gave the news 
to the telegraph-operator, later riding into 
Hollister, San Juan, Watsonville, and Castro- 
ville, galloping into Salinas just as day was 
breaking. 

It was not long before a large force of citizens 
and officers was swarming about the camp of the 
notorious brigand chieftain, and a desperate 
battle ensued. All the gang were killed, with 
the exception of Tiburcio Vasquez and a con- 
federate, who got away, while several of the 
attacking party were killed and wounded. 

This was the beginning of the end for Vasquez, 
for, with the two killed on the precipice by Bill 
and Ismael, and the others at Fremont’s Crossing, 
the outlaw’s band was practically wiped out. 
The brigand was unable to get a bunch of 
desperadoes together in time to save him from 


arrest, 
which soon 
followed, lead- 
ing to his execu- 
tion in the jail-yard 
at San José in 1875. 

Officers who hastened 
to Moss Landing at Monte- 
rey sighted the schooner that 
was waiting for the stolen 
quicksilver. Ships were obtained 
at the port of San Francisco 
but in the chase which follow: 
the schooner beat them and 
escaped. For a long time after 
these events Bill, a white-bearded 
old darky of aristocratic bearing, 
was a familiar sight about H 
lister, and when he and his son 
finally left for Panama the whole 
town turned out to honour the 
heroic “ Azogue Bill,” 
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“Tt sprang off the grade into spaee."" 
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A rousing account of sport with rifle and snow. 
shoe in the great forests of Canada. In the school 
of wood-craft and cunning, says the author— 
himself a veteran hunter—the wolf has no four- 
footed equal. Mr. Hope describes the happenings 
of a three months’ hunt in the winter of 1908-9. 
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>, IT is only in recent years that the 
QVM) great, gaunt, grey-coated wolf 
(Canis lupus)—found throughout the 
unsettled portions of Canada, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific—has 
come to be regarded by big-game hunters as a 
sporting animal. “And,” they very __perti- 
nently ask, “ why not? Did not the Kings of 
France and England, centuries ago, keep great 
packs of hounds specially bred and trained to 
hunt wolves for sport? And do not sportsmen 
hunt them, in various ways, in several European. 
countries to-day? Moreover, have we any 
animal harder to see, to outwit, to outmanceuvre 
and shoot, than the wolf ?” : 

Certainly not here in North America. Hunt- 
ing wolves from horseback behind a pack of 
nondescript dogs is, of course, not a new sport 
on our vast, level prairies of the West. But 
in the still vaster forested regions of Northern 
Quebec and Ontario wolf-hunting as a sport Is 
in its infancy ; and here horse and hound must 
give place to rifle and snow-shoe in a rough, 
rugged country, intersected like a chequer-board 
by innumerable lakes, rivers, and streams, 
covered with from two to three feet of snow, 
and with the thermometer anywhere from ten 
to thirty degrees below zero. Therefore plenty 
of stamina and endurance 1s required to ine 
these conditions, with a keen interest in ‘s e 
sport—more especially as wolves in numbers 


must be sought for well back in the deep, silent 


forests, miles from the nearest railroad or settle- 
‘orests, 


One of the hunters with a frozen wolf on his shoulder. 
From a Photograph. 


ment. Men with these qualifications are not 
numerous. 

By many people wolf-hunting is considered a 
science. At the end of twenty-seven years’ 
hunting of various kinds of big game, including 
the wolf, in different countries, I have no reason 
to dispute this statement. It matters not what 
method one employs to hunt wolves in a forested 
or mountainous country, stratagem and cunning 
must be freely used to outwit cunning—combined 
as it is with faultless wood-craft and extreme 
cowardice—when trying to get them within 
range of the sportsman’s rifle. Only those who 
make a close study of wolves and their habits 
throughout the year can hope for success. All 
the men in Canada who do this, however, can be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 
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In the school of wood-craft and knowledge - and tails, were scattered Over a wide area of 
of how to keep out of danger wolves have no the snow-covered ice, punctuated in between 
four-footed equals. The fox is a dunce in com- with thousands of their footmarks—must have 
parison, the coyote—or Prairie wolf—a fool, and had a glorious Scrimmage over these dainties ; 
the rest nowhere. The giant moose, king of the yet not a particle of either grouse or hares had 
Canadian woods, is the most difficult of all the been eaten! This was subsequently repeated 
deer species to stalk in the fall months 3; but, on several occasions, which oes to disprove the 
nevertheless, it is often stalked successfully and hitherto accepted statement that “ wolves are 
shot by amateurs, Not so the wolf, Knowing always hungry "—at least, they are not here in 
this, and that true Sport must combine a Canada. 
maximum of exertion and even danger to a Some three days later, while coming down 
minimum of destruction (though nothing would the lake at midday from No, 3 camp, a 

said about the destruction of too many ringing chorus of “yi-ki-hies” burst on our ears 
from among the timber- 
covered ridges some half 
a mile away on our left. 
It came from a pack of 
wolves in full cry after 


innocent deer, the writer a deer. 
organized a wolf - hunt The writer, an old fox 
for the winter of 1908-9, hunter, could distinguish 


built. three log - cabins no difference between 


On the way to the camp 
forty miles by I 


Preparing the midday lunch in 
camp. 


From a Photograph, 


some miles apart, and invited these wild hounds giving tongue 
Sportsmen to Participate, under the arc hes of a virgin 
During the three midwinter forest far from civilization, and 
Months they came into camp in the civilized foxhounds of his 
twos and threes for @ week or youth making merry music in 
ten days’ hunt. To all of them the British Isles, Presently 
the sport was new, healthful, they gave tongue only inter- 
and exciting, not to say dan- mittently ; then the — sounds 
8erous, Considering the quarry ceased altogether. They had 
Sought and the tisk of break- The Author. killed, we decided, and SO 
is through thin ice on lakes From a Photograph, continued on our way, which 
rivers in its pursuit, was in the same direction 
““ Soon as the first hunters arrived—in as the pack were running. 4 , 
ecember—we shot several Wood-hares and We were mistaken, however, in supposing 
Tuffed-grouse, These we Placed at rocky they had killed the deer, for on rounding a point 
Points round the large lake, infested with wolves, a few minutes later we noticed, at me dis- 
on Whi cabins fronted. A couple o tance of about fourteen hundred yards (being 


the bein; 

Tights later half a score judgi sd bove sea-level the air is 
of wolves—judgin by a thousand feet above sea J 

ay fur and feathers, legs and wg, heads rarefied and clear, therefore objects appear 
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closer than they really are), a dark-grey animal 

come out from among the trees and move 

along the edge of the lake. Almost imme- 

diately it was followed by another and another, 

until fourteen of what subsequently proved to 

Hg wolves were moving round the lake in single 
le. 

For years, in all parts of Canada and the 
Western States, I had heard wolves howl and 
give tongue ; but here was the first pack I had 
ever seen in plain view. For fully two minutes 
ay a es the snow-covered rocks on 

€ point and watched them. Between us and 
them bia deep, wide bay, so that there was 
no way of getting to them without being seen. 
the Tange was too far to make accurate ateotiig: 
and the intense cold gave us notice to move on. 
What should we do? 

“Walk straight towards them,” suggested one 
sportsman, “ and see if they will attack us.” 

This speculative policy was agreed to and 
acted on. Advancing towards them across the 
bay, they took no notice of us for the first 
hundred yards. Then they suddenly bunched 
together, sat up on their haunches, and watched 
us. intently. Wondering what they would do, 
we continued our advance. Would they really 
attack us—as all kinds of backwoods literature, 
white mer, and Indians said they would—or 
seek cover ? 

In less than thirty seconds our doubts on that 
point were set at rest. Six of the bunched-up 
animals got off their haunches and, springing clear 
of the rest, headed straight towards us. The 
others quickly tailed on behind, and down they 
came in long, low, steady jumps that carried 
them over the level ice with a speed and swiftness 
I had not credited them with possessing. 

As they approached they spread out He a 
lady’s fan, so as to outflank and encircle us. 
Ths, though distinctly disconcerting, was nothing 
compared with the deadly silence they main- 
tained throughout, and which unnerved us much 
more than their sudden attack had done. Every 
moment we expected they would burst into 
merry music, ‘as they had been doing only a 
short twenty minutes before among the timbered 
ridges ; but evidently wolves, when in sight of 
their prey, run ee am nee wae 

“Curse the brutes!” muttered someone. 
a iy don’t they give tongue, or even howl (dard 

Such a course would certainly have relieved 
our nervous tension. As it was, all the blood- 
urdling stories I had ever read or heard about 
3 h my mind. But did they 
wolves flashed through my : 
know we were Men, or had they mistaken our 

a gees figures, so far away, for deer ? 
three indistinct figures, ? Dow 
Seconds would now decide the question. Down 
et cur small packs, snow-shoes were kicked 


“ My bullet canght 


off, and cartridge-belts pulled round to be handy 
for instant use. 

Glancing up, I noticed that they had covered 
half the distance, though hardly a minute had 
elapsed since they had started—a good twelve 
hundred yards away. At five hundred yards 
or so we could not only see how swiftly and 
smoothly, with a hardly-perceptible up-and-down 
motion, they could get over level iceor ground, 
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A te bi dog an he tarned.” 


NS, 


but also their mode of surrounding and pulling according to the code of 
down their prey. For they were bearing down ‘ Don’t shoot until they are close up.” 
like the Spanish Armada, in the shape of a half- whispered ; “then each of you attend to th 
ea the two outer points of which ee three or Vani c 
lundred feet apart, and widening as they came. _1 had thrown m werful 

At three mel and fifty yards the white to align the Sen ane the bee ee i 
teeth and gleaming eyes of a large dog near the — whole pack suddenly wheeled Tound wwithe e 
centre caught and held my attention. Being stopping, and headed at full speed back the out 
m the middle of my companions that dog— they had come. My bullet, however, caughy 


field sports—was mine. 
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the big dog as he tured, nearly cutting him in 

two, while a second sprang high in the air, shot 

oa by the ee my left. ‘Iwo more dropped 
inder the rapid fire, just as they had strai 

out for the ‘home nee ala a aac 
One, with its hind leg broken, got up again 


torn the three of us to pieces in as many seconds. 
Therefore 1 maintain—and I have no reason to 
change my opinion either from former experience 
or since—that, for once, a pack of wolves had 
really charged three men in mistake for deer. 

It mattered not which cabin we occupied, we 


The first wolves shot by the Author and his party. 
From a Photogrash, 


and limped after the rest, but a second bullet 
put it out of pain. The remainder, with heads 
well down, to escape the showers of frozen snow 
and ice that the high-power bullets ripped up 
and sent over them at five, six, and seven 
hundred yards, sped back with the same long, 
low, smooth bounds that quickly carried them 
to the edge of the woods, into which they 
disappeared. 

Curiously enough, even when badly wounded 


were at some part of the night ‘‘ serenaded ” by 
long, dismal howls of one or more wolves. And 
let me say here that a wolves’ “concert” held at 
night in the dark, gloomy pine-forests of Canada 
is the most spirit-depressing music ever listened 
to. Even when shut up securely in a-cabin, it 
sends a cold shiver of some impending calamity 
through the frame of the stoutest man. 

One night, about ten o’clock, at No. 2 camp, 
a longer and more dismal howl than usual broke 
the quiet stillness of the 


they never once uttered 
a sound. 

Whether they charged 
down at us as human 
beings or deer is a pro- 
blem difficult to solve. 
Taking into considera- 
tion, however, their 
wheeling roundso quickly, 
with an unmistakably 
crestfallen air, and before 
a shot was fired, and the 
fact that we were carry- 
ing small packs strapped 
to our backs and wearing 
whitish - grey Eskimo 
hunting-shirts, and were 

forcing our way ; one 
mi ee bodies against a sharp wind driving 
a slight flurry of snow, I incline to the latter 
belief ; otherwise they would have charged 
home. Built for strength and speed, this strong 
pack—above the average in numbers— could have 


Loading up the spoils of the chase on a hand-sleigh. 
From a Photograph. 


surrounding woods, lit up 
by countless thousands 
of sparkling stars and a 
bright moon, nearly at 
the full. The howl came 
from the point of a penin- 
sula nearly a mile distant 
across the lake. Instantly 
from a ridge behind and 
to one side of the cabin. 
came a_ short, sharp 
answering howl. The 
echoes had barely died 
away when from the same 
quarter of the ridge the 
main pack broke into 4 
chorus of “ yi-ki-hies” 
that sounded like a volley of rifle-shots. Then 
down they came past the cabin and out on to 
the lake. 

Opening the cabin-door let in a volume of 


yelps so deafening that for the moment we . 


___ 


ie 
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“The deer was finally encircled and pulled down.” 
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thought the cabin was full of tongue-giving 
wolves. But, looking across towards the penin- 
sula, we could see about a dozen swiftly-moving 
black dots out on the ice, which lay shimmering 
like molten silver under the bright, frosty moon, 
the “ yi-ki-hies” becoming fainter and fainter 
after they had passed under the shadows cast 
by the tall conifers on the peninsula, finally 
dying away completely. 

That the long, dismal howl of the lone wolf had 
carried a message—even if unintelligible to man— 
to the main pack there could be no doubt, and 
to this the clean-picked skeleton of a deer, 
found on the far side of the peninsula the next 
morning by following their trail, clearly testified. 
And this trail, after it entered the woods, proved 
to be very interesting from the fact that it 
showed only too plainly that the instinct of these 
wild hounds in knowing how to outmanceuvre, 
surround, and pull down their prey is infinitely 
superior to that of the trained hound. Although, 


as I have tried to 
point out, wolves are 
possessed of wonder- 
ful speed, they de- 
pend more on their 
brains than their legiy 
for while part of the 
pack had stopped be- 
hind to drive the 
deer forward, the rest 
had outflanked it to 
right and left, forcing 
it to go in the direc- 
tion wanted, when 
the deer was finally 
encircled and pulled 
down. I venture to 
say from experience 


The skeleton of the deer which was found picked clean. 
From a Photograph. 


that no pack of domestic hounds ever bred and 
trained by man can run down their quarry as 
quickly and intelligently as do these wild hounds 
from their own natural instinct. 

It was about midnight when we lay down on 
our bed, composed of balsam and pine needles 


"—but not to sleep; we were too excited after 


witnessing such a novel hunt in the moonlight. 
Instead, therefore, we lit our pipes, put out the 
light, and lay smoking and discussing wolves - 
and their habits for over an hour, when suddenly 
our conversation was interrupted by a prolonged 
shrill scream, ending in a caterwauling ‘“‘ meow.” 

Before I had time to explain that it came from 
the great Northern lynx (Felis canadensis), its 
mate answered from somewhere near by the 
cabin, which brought us sharply to our feet. I 
was just in the act of lighting a match when 
again came the shrill scream, answered, not by 
its mate, but by wolves, singly, in pairs, and 
all together, from several parts of the lake. 


“Merciful powers!” ex- 
claimed one of my companions, 
nervously. ‘I'd rather be 


out on the lake than shut up 
in here listening to such weird, 
mournful brutes. It makes 
one think of death and the 
grave’? —which explains the 
feeling created better than the 
writer can. 

As trying to sleep was out 
of the question, I suggested 
dressing again and walking 
across to the peninsula to see 
if they more courage to 
atteck,ys at night than they 
had in daylight. Being very 
still, freezing hard, and bright 
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A dead wolf frozen stiff in the snow. 
From a Photograph. 


ts day, one could see co shoot perfectly. Wé had 
not advanced very far out on the ice when every 
howl ceased. That all the keen-eyed brutes saw 
us, however, was quickly made apparent, for pre- 
sently a sharp “‘ wouff-wouff” came from an 
unseen brute on a point slightly behind and to 
one side of us. Then another, in the same key, 
from the peninsula, followed by others, until 
one grand chorus swelled Up from the weird 
orchestra. 

When we were back near the cabin one of my 
companions—a New York gentleman—suddenly 
faced round and emptied his magazine rifle at 
the nearest point, exclaiming angrily as he did 
so: ‘You cowardly brutes! You keep our 
nerves on the rack all night, and when we come 
out and challenge you to fight it out, you won’t 
show a hair!” 

It was very tantalizing, certainly. Complete 
silence followed the rifle-shots, however, and we 
slept peacefully until late in the morning. 

A few days afterwards my two companions 
left for home, and three fresh hunters arrived 
in their place. Then what I had been waiting 
for set in—a January thaw! I could now makea 
blood-trail, and see if wolves would follow it, as 
if they did the problem of how to get them within 
accurate rifle-range was solved. 

The blood of a dozen wood-hares (locally, 
tabbits) made a trail about two thousand yards 
in length, running past two points jutting well 
out and across the bay fronting on No. 2 cabin, 


and finishing at a point some three hundred yards 
away, in plain sight from the door. Two morn- 
ings later, the weather keeping soft and our taint 
having gone from along the trail, we were 
awakened from a sound sleep by what sounded 
at first like a band of music, but which turned 
out a moment later, when we were fully awake, 
to be a troop of ten wolves giving tongue. 

Rushing to the little window and looking out 
we could see them as they swept across the bay 
on the blood-trail, in extended order. Being 
well within range, we managed to get in a dozen 
or so shots before they rounded the nearest 
point. But this was because one of us ran down 
to the edge of the ice and whistled sharply. 
Thereupon the whole band stopped for a moment 
to investigate the unusual sound. That in- 
vestigation cost them two of their number, and 
started the rest: off at full speed for the nearest 
cover. Before they reached it, however, a 
third dropped, rolled over, got up, and then lay 
down for good. Subsequently several more 
were shot on other blood-trails ; but- further 
details would only be a repetition of the fore- 
going. 

Measuring and weighing the wolves secured 
—the animals are shown in the photographs— 
they were found to average eighty-seven pounds 
in weight, six feet from nose to tip of tail, and 
to stand twenty-eight inches at the shoulder ; 
which is a fair average size and weight for the 
timber-wolf found throughout Canada. 
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TOLD BY R. D. McDONALD AND D. FERGUSON, 
AND SET DOWN BY MRS. L. M. TERRY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. RADCLIFFE WILSON. 


Our readers must form their own conclusions as to this amazing story. 


If the miners and cowboys of 


the Verde Valley, Arizona, are to be believed a strange race of albino dwarfs still inhabits the prehistoric 
cliff-dwellings and caves there; and McDonald and his partner, Davis, claim to have met these weird 


people and narrowly escaped with their lives. 


Sceptics who hold that McDonald and Davis imagined 


their adventure may be interested in endeavouring to explain the meaning of the mummified body found 

by Mr. Ferguson, whose account is also given. For ourselves, we would merely add that Mrs. L. M. T 

has contributed a number of articles to “« The Wide World Magazine,” that we know her to have lived 
and travelled in the South-West, and that we have always found her reliable. 


T was in 1905,” writes Mrs. L. M. 
Terry, the authoress, “ that I first 
heard of the existence of a mys- 
terious race of cliff-dwellers in 
Arizona, and I asked you if you 

would care to read the story as told to me in the 
Arizona Army posts. Despite the widespread 
publicity given to McDonald’s narrative, how- 
ever—the New York Herald and the Los Angeles 
papers devoted considerable space to it—it 
seemed to me so incredible when I had set it down 
that I filed the MS. away. 

During 1909 an acquaintance was able to 
secure for me special photographs taken on the 
spot by Mr. D. Ferguson, who went out to make 
a critical examination of the cliff-dwellings. 1 
have appended his own description to the original 
story, and send you the whole contribution here- 
with. 

“There is hardly a miner or cowboy in the 
vicinity of the ‘houses’ who cannot tell you about 
the strange, dwarf-like albino people sometimes 
seen there ; and things which would appear weird 
and incredible in London or New York seem only 
to be expected in the desolate canyons of Arizona. 
I have done my best to make my account pains- 
taking and accurate.” 


ty 


PART I. 
By R. D. McDonatp. 
In May, 1905, my partner, Jim Davis, and I 
started out from Jerome, the Arizona copper- 


camp, intending to visit some imposing and well- 
preserved cliff-dwellings in the Verde Valley. 
These we had viewed a year before from some 
distance while bear-hunting. 

The two of us (Jim and I) rode across Verde 
Valley, and soon got into the broken rocky hills 
at the foot of the cliff-dweller locations. We 
scrambled upwards without any mishap, and 
arrived before sundown at the base of the 
enormous cliff to which the mysterious houses 
hung, for all the world like swallows’ nests— 
white, silent, and deserted (as we said to each 
other) for ages upon ages. 

The night was spent restfully enough round a 
good camp-fire ; and after our breakfast of coffee 
and bacon in the early morning Jim and I set 
out to prospect the cliff-houses under the bright 
Arizona sunshine. Our cayuses, a rifle, ammu- 
nition-belts, and Colts we left, carefully disposed 
of, for there was absolutely no danger anywhere 
about, and we did not want to be hampered with 
extra weight in our clamber up the steep cliffs, 
where not even mountain bear could penetrate. 
Jim had a prospecting pick with him, and I 
carried a coil of stout rope, but that was all. 

It was easy enough for us, used as we were 
to prospecting and underground mining, to 
swarm up even those precipitous cliffs, with the 
use of our rope and hobnail boots, and before 
long we had climbed up to the largest of the 
dwellings. This house, which we entered after 
resting a bit, was about thirty feet long, with 
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walls of hard Arizona 
boulders, cemented 
together with the queer 
cement that you will see 
all through primitive 
America and Mexico. 
The flat roof, strange to 
say, was still intact, 
sheltering the place 
thoroughly from both 
sun and rain. Jim and 
I wondered at this at 
the time. 

Prowling about this 
first big roofn we dis- 
covered a passage-way, 
much like a mine-drift, 
which seemed to lead 
straight through into the 
cliff or mountain. As 
there was nothing else 
to be seen in the apart- 
ment, we started to ex- 
plore this passage-way. 
It was pretty dark, and 
we had to light the 
miner’s candle which we 
had brought with us. 
We crawled along on 
hands and knees for 
perhaps fifty feet through 
the tunnel, and then it 
suddenly opened into 
another and __ bigger 
cavern than the first one. 

What was our aston- 
ishment to find that the 
second cavern showed 
unmistakable signs of 
having been recently 
occupied — either that, 


or the stuff in it had_ 


kept fresh and intact for 
more centuries than we 
could guess. 

There was, in the 
middle of the big room, 
a stone table, which had 
been left there when the 
“house” itself was hol- 
lowed out of the cliff, 
and afterwards rudely 
cut into shape. Along 
one side of this was a 
short bench, it and the 
table being only -two 
feet high ; and on this 
table, looking as natural 
as if they had been put 


Vol, xxvii.—18, 


From a) The cliff face where the dwellings were situated. (Photograph. 


From a) A passage-way cut in the solid rock. ° (Photograph. 


roma) The exterior portions of the cliff-dwellings. (Photograph. 
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there that same morning, were some earthen 
“ollas” or Mexican jars, each containing food that 
was seemingly fresh and perfectly good. One jar 
was nearly full of cooked beans, very much like 
the Limas that Jim and I used in our camp cook- 
ing. except that these were twice as big and very 
dark. I tasted them, and could have sworn that 
they had been cooked yesterday, so sweet and 
fresh were they. In another jar there was some 
honey, very like our own, except that it was more 
like “ bee-bread,” but perfectly good and edible. 
There was a third and bigger “ olla” containing 
corn-pone or “nixtamal” mixture, left there 
centuries ago by the extinct cliff-dwellers. 

As Jim said, when he looked at the food, the 
thing was enough to give a man the creeps. 
Here were these queer unknown people, dead and 
gone for hundreds of years, while before us, fresh 
and fit to eat still, was the food they had been on 
the point of eating, maybe, when they were swept 
out of existence all of a sudden. Of course, the 
air there, as throughout the high lands of Arizona, 
had unbelievable preservative qualities; but 
even so, those beans and honey and corn-pone 
stuff made us nervons, and anxious to turn our 
thoughts to other matters. 

We started in to explore this room and its 
possible outlets, discovering that several small 
dark tunnels, like the one we had come through, 
branched away from it in various directions. 
One of them we crawled through for maybe a 
hundred feet, coming out into a third large 
cavern, furnished, like the second one, with a 
rude stone table and bench. In this room, how- 
ever, there was a great pile of ashes, with some 
charred faggots; bones of some animal, well 
gnawed, lay about, and we could hardly believe 
our eyes when we found, hanging from a jutting 
rock on the stone wall, a piece of meat which 
looked and smelt as if it had been cooked merely 
for a few hours or so. 

We had been a . azed enough to find the other 
food-stuffs still gvod and fresh, but this chunk 
of meat hanging tuere, absolutely well-preserved 
and good to eat, was more wonderful still, and 
we looked at it and at each other, overcome with 
astonishment. 

In a corner of this room we found some 
strange-looking stone spears, for all the world 
like pictures we had seen of implements of the 
Stone Age. There were also four or five heavy 
stone mortars, and some wooden clubs, made 
out of the Arizona “ living wood,” as it is called. 
Nearly all these spears and clubs were smeared 
with blood, which still seemed fresh and damp— 
though that, of course, was just our imagination. 
We had run across so much that was queer and 
ecrie that we began to feel strangely excited. 
So, as we felt chilly, and rather tired and be- 


wildered, we decided to light a fire and warm up 
a bit before investigating farther. 

Soon we had a cheerful blaze, made out of the 
charred faggots mixed in with the ash-pile, all 
the smoke going straight up through an aperture 
in the roof, and the warmth and rest did us good. 
I told Jim that we had better go back to our 
camp, eat and rest awhile, and then come back 
and explore farther. But Jim was restless and 
eager to see everything at once, and nothing 
would suit him but farther prowling about. So, 
when he took the miner's lamp and matches to 
prospect a passage leading off at right angles 
from the third “ room,” I decided to stretch out 
awhile on the floor and have a hap. 

I did nap, but for how long I don’t know. I 
was suddenly aroused, in a sort of nightmare 
fashion, half asleep and half awake, by half 
human, half animal sounds that seemed to be 
both above and around me. As I tried to move 
my numbed legs the sounds came nearer, and my 
hair actually bristled as 1 made out Jim’s voice. 
The words were indistinct but full cf terror. 
Presently I was able to make out his scream of 
“Help! Bob! Help!” 

I pulled myself together and made a wild dash 
for the dark passage-way from which the echoing 
screams seemed to issue. I had no weapons ; 
no more had he, but from his terrified yells and 
the shrill, savage squealing which I could now 
plainly hear I believed that some wild creature 
was tearing him to pieces. 

Just as I was plunging into the mouth of the 
tunnel, determined at least to die with my part- 
ner, if I could do nothing else, he sped through it, 
almost knocking me over. .“ Cliff-dwellers !” 
he gasped, his face white and drawn with terror, 
and his breath coming in great laboured sobs. 
I didn’t stop to ask questions ; I wasn’t an inch 
behind him as together we fled towards an open- 
ing which we mistook for the one we had origin- 
ally come in by. We had almost to crawl, so 
low was the roof, while, to add to the horrors of 
the situation, behind us came the pattering of 
hundreds of pursuing feet. There was a fortid, 
half-animal smell that made my scalp creep, and 
shrill squeals and savage sounds such as I have 
never heard before or since resounded through 
those subterranean corridors. _It was blood- 
curdling ; the tightest situation I have ever been 
in; and a miner’s life is none too pleasant or 
secure, I can assure you. 

It seemed months, at the time, while we fled 
and scrambled, panting and choking, through 
that dark, close tunnel, but at last we emerged, 
blood-stained, scratched, and inarticulate, into 
a big cavern or arena, almost as light as day. 
Then we realized that we had mistaken our way 
and penetrated even farther into the heart of 
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the cliff, though high above us, 
through an opening no larger 
than the mouth of a well, we 
could see a square of blue sky. 
Little good did the opening 
promise us, however, for it was 
probably eight hundred feet or 
more above us. | 

Right at our heels, in less time 
than it takes to tell it, that pack 
of pursuing, yelping creatures 
also plunged through the mouth 
of the tunnel and into the light 
of the arena. Then I saw for 
the first time that the abnormal 
creatures were only about three 
feet high, but powerfully built, 
with arms so long that they 
nearly touched the ground, and 
hideous, half-animal faces. As 
I gazed, horrified and fascinated 
at the same time, I saw that 
there were probably over a 
hundred of them, male and 
female, all armed with the same 
prehistoric spears and clubs that 
we had seen, and so infuriated 
at being discovered that they 
squealed shrilly at us, showed 
their fang-like teeth, and snarled 
and snapped like mad dogs. 

Seeing that we were trapped, 
as it were, they gathered them- 
selves together, still shrieking 
and squealing, before attacking 
us. That gave us our chance. 
Shoulder to shoulder, with 
muscles taut, Jim and I charged 
the lot of them pell-mell, so 
dodging and_ kicking as we 
dashed against their ill-smelling 
ranks that we got through un- 
scathed, and plunged into the 
tunnel that we had only just 
scrambled through. With the infuriated 
rabble screaming and snapping at our heels, 
we fled on, bent double, towards the big 
cave and comparative safety, for there, at least, 
we could arm ourselves with clubs, when either 
of us could hold our own against several of the 
enemy. The dwarfed, stumpy figures could not 
cover ground fast, otherwise they would have 
caught and killed us. As it was, we outdistanced 
them, so that we did not stop to secure clubs in 
the big cave, but tore on again, wildly endeavour- 
ing to reach the blessed daylight once more.- 

Unfortunately, upon reaching the cave we were 
in such haste that we turned to the right instead 
of going straight ahead, and soon realized that 


“** Cliff-dwellers!’ he gasped, his face white and drawn with terror.” 


we were lost again and in great danger of being 
overtaken by the cliff-dwellers, now rapidly gain- 
ing upon us. With renewed effort we sped on, 
and suddenly found ourselves emerging into a 
sort of underground valley, which was light with 
a subdued sort of twilight. Down this we tore, 
beside a murky little underground stream. All 
of a sudden we rounded a turn, and came into a 
small village where there were some scattered 
cliff-houses three or four storeys high; and 
ghostly enough they looked in that gloomy twi- 
light, with their savage owners shuffling along 
in our rear. Three hideous pink-eyed women 
were bathing their weird little ones in the stream, 
and, not having heard the tumult and shouting 
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“They showed their fang-like teeth, and snarled and snapped like mad dogs.” 


ii hed upon them, were even more long-armed bodies covered with hair, and their 
Se ed ewe is saying a great deal. pink, browless eyes glaring out savagely from 
Yelling with fright, they scrambled into the their coarse, shaggy manes. 


houses. They were hideously ugly, their squat, Fleeing through this village, where at last the 


3 


Sound of pursuit ceased, to our heartfelt joy, we 
ied along for Perhaps a mile, until the valley 


Soon, exhausted 
and tattered, we were on safe ground again, and 
heartily thankful for our miraculous escape from 
what had seemed to be certain death, 


PART II. 
By D. Fercuson, 
Four years after hearing the (to me) incredible 
Story of living cave-dwellers near Jerome. Arizona, 


petent guides to accompany me, 
armed and Provisioned, and otherwise fully pre- 
Pared to cope with the “ long-armed albino- 
eyed” pypmies of McDonald’s tale. 


tinued existence of the cliff- 

dwellers, but that all and “Ts 
Sundry gave 
the “ houses 
an exceedingly 
Wide berth. 
Even my three 
Guides, fearless 
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thoroughly explored the exterior Portion of the 
cliff-dwellings, where my guides seemed to take 
a particular joy in displaying their marksman- 
ship. I was able to spend only two days 


tioned so fully (and, I must add, convincingly) 
by McDonald, 
live cliff - dwellers ; the 
had been so 


unusual extent, and in many ways she corrobo- 
rated the prevalent accounts of an underground 
Tace of cave-dwelling pygmies. 

Another thing which makes me unwillingly 
credit the narrative of these superstitious miners 
's the fact that almost constantly during my two 
days and nights at the “ cliff-houses ” I was sub- 
consciously aware of ae unusual noises, 
subterranean yet unmistakable ; particularly 
exasperating to a man so sceptical and unbeliey- 
ing as my call- 
ing perforce 
leads me to be. 
And, candidly, 
I was glad to 
leave the neigh- 
bourhood of the 
cliff - dwellings, 
for while no 
thinking man 
can credit to 
the full a story 
of men of the 
Stone Age 
living and mul- 
tiplying in 
Arizona in the 
year 1909, my 
researches and 
my “‘cave-dwel- 
ling ” mummy 
bring it home 
to me only too 
strongly that 
there are 
things in 
heaven and 
earth not 
dreamt of in 
my philosophy. 
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A Nhambhiguara hut. 


(Photograph, 


Dr. Neumayer is a well-known Austrian scientist, 
and in these absorbing articles describes his 
adventures during an expedition through the 
primeval forests of the interior of Brazil. What 
with wild animals and wilder men—he met with a 
tribe of cannibals during his journeyings—his 
experiences were exciting and arduous to the last 
degree. Dr. Neumayer illustrates his narrative 
with his own excellent photographs. 


I. 


HE great unknown 
regions of Brazil 
have always attrac- 
ted me. Evenas a 
boy I used to look 
at the maps of South America, 
and long to be wandering in the 
virgin forests to the south of 
the Amazon. 

Happily, I was able to realize 
the dreams of my youth, and, 
going to the Argentine Republic 
about twenty years ago, I 
picked up Spanish and a smat- 
tering of the native languages, 
and then travelled northwards 
into the interior of the country, 

- towards the frontier of Brazil. 

In 1908 I had penetrated as 
far as Cuyaba, the capital of 
Matto Grosso, the largest of the 
unknown and unexplored States 
of Brazil. 

Cuyaba is a small town of 
about twenty thousand inhabi- 
tants, standing on the left side 
of the river of the same name. 
Its inhabitants, like most of 
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those in this region, are what the Spaniards 
call mixtos—half- castes, descendants of the 
Portuguese and Spanish invaders and of the 
native Indian tribes. The most interesting 
establishment in the town is a mission-school 
run by monks belonging to one of the Catholic 
orders ; it can claim to be the most practical 
institution of its kind in these distant regions 
where civilization struggles with naked Nature. 

There was no- 
thing to retain 
me in Cuyaba, 
and, after having 
made all prepara- 
tions, I left on 
October 20th. 1 
was abandoning 
the known for 
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(Photograph. 
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From ai The town of Cuyaba, from Which the expedition started, (Photegragh, 


the utterly unknown, My path lay across district, and it was my object to study their 
lense forests inhabited by wild Indians and the customs and language. My party consisted 
nO less wild tiger of of two half-civilized 
th America — the Indians, two Bororo 
puma. Rivers swarm- Indians, and a guide 
ing ae alligators who had been recom- 
Would have to be mended to me by the 
chief of the police. 
That such recommen- 
dations must not 
always be trusted was 
one of the lessons I 
was quickly to learn. 
On the morning of 
my departure, owing 
to the fact that the 
baggage was being 
carried by oxen, I 
sent the guides and 
interpreters ahead, 
keeping only the re- 
commended __indivi- 
dual as my personal 
retinue. The first 
convoy started at 
three o’clock in the 
morning, and was to 


tor among them — 
Would coil themselves 
within reach of the 
traveller ; and by all 
accounts cannibals 


and Overcome. As it 


Tents, River, travel about thirty 
ae leat -nat one miles that day until 
ing Gece haat it reached a cabin 

Beacon | of a half-breed at 
ta! American- = = — eee Garcia, where the 
"sided in this Prone) Tie cbareh of the 


Salesian Fathers. (Photograph. camp was to be 
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pitched for the night. Three hours later I 
turned my back on Cuyaba, and penetrated 
whit my guide, Jacinto, into the virgin forests 
of Matto Grosso. We were mounted on mules, 
and expected to overtake the oxen in about 
five hours. 

Silently, in Indian file, we rode through the 
ever-thickening bush and undergrowth, following 
tracks that would have been practically invisible 
to anyone unacquainted with forest lore. The 
heat was oppressive ; 
I do not remember 
ever having spent 
sucha day. It would 
be no exaggeration 
to state that, had a 
beefsteak been put 
in the sunshine, with- 
in an hour it would 
have been done to a 

_ turn, At this part 
of the journey, more- 
over, water was 
scarce, and after I 
had been six hours 
in the saddle the 
small supply we car- 
ried had been ex- 
hausted. 

Towards two o’clock 
in the afternoon my 
guide proposed that 
we should leave what 
he called the trail, 
and, making use of a 
short cut, catch up 
with the oxen. Hav- 
ing so far no reason 
to distrust him, I 
assented, | Another 
hour passed and still 
we had not caught 
up with the expedi- 
tion. What is more, 
the branches of the 
trees, matted with 
creepers, became 
denser and denser, 
and the way darker ; 
and more difficult. I began to mistrust my 
guide, and to suspect that he had formed a plan 
to fall on, murder, and rob me. Stranger 
things have happened in the wilds, and no man 
has been the wiser. 

Towards six o’clock in the afternoon I became 
nervous, and thought it wise to take all pre- 
cautions in case of an attack. 

“ Are you armed?” I asked the man, as he 
rode slowly along about two yards ahead of me. 


CASA INTRODUCTORA 
DE LOZA, PORCELANA Y VIDRIOS. 
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“ Yes,” came the haughty answer. 

“Are you not afraid that we may be 
attacked ? ” 

“No,” was the monosyllabic reply. 

I did not wish to broach the subject further, 
lest I should arouse my guide’s suspicions ; and 
silently we pursued our way through the forest, 
halting now and again as either one mule or 
the other stepped wearily over the trunk of a 
fallen tree. They were tired and thirsty, poor 
beasts, and our pace 
was that of snails 
rather than of moun- 
ted men. Moreover, 
I was beginning to 
feel faint owing to 
the lack of water. 

“Have you got a 
knife ?” I asked, as 
the shadows of dusk 
began to fall. 

“ Yes.” 

“Let’s have it a 
moment; I want to 
cut a twig with 
which to goad my 
mule.” 

The man stopped 
his beast and handed 
me the knife—a long, 
dangerous - looking 
Spanish clasp-knife. 
IT opened it and cut 
a twig, then calmly 
pocketed the navaja. 

Jacinto saw the 
action, and in a 
threatening _-voice 
ordered me to give 
him back his knife. 

“Look here, my 
man,” I said, draw- 
ing my Browning re- 
volver and covering 
him with it, “enough 
of this. You just go 
straight ahead, and 
lead me to where you 
know the oxen are, 
or you’re a dead man, I have seen through 
your little game, and I warn you that two can 
play at it.” 

The guide, muttering a savage oath, acted as 
though he would attack me ; but a second look 
at the barrel of the pistol convinced him that 
it was too dangerous. He then protested, but 
seeing that neither threats, scowls, nor entreaties 
could move me, he urged on his beast. 


It was now pitch-dark, and to all practical 


———————— 
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purposes I was lost in an unknown region, with 
all the lurking perils of the Brazilian forests 
surrounding me. By means of a small electric 
pocket-lamp I was able to see the time, and 
when I made use of the electric appliance the 
Indian, who had never seen one, glanced back- 
wards with abject fear. He evidently thought 
I was some wizard whom it would be folly to 
attack. 

In this way, exhausted and parched with 
thirst, we rode on through the night. It must 
have been about eleven o’clock when we emerged 
in a small clearing, at the farther end of which 
stood a half-fallen log cabin. We rode up to it. 

“Ave Maria!” exclaimed the guide, as, 
dropping off his mule, he knocked at the door 
of the hut. 

Some sort of a bark came from behind the 
logs, and then a voice growled an uncouth oath. 

“We are friends,” said Jacinto. 

There was a sound of shuffling feet, and the 
door was slowly opened an inch or two. After 
telling the inmate who we were, and that we 
were lost and dying of thirst, he reluctantly let 


us into his “ mansion,” and, filling a gourd cup 
Vol xxvlie—10, 


On the frontiers of Brazil and Bolivia. 


with . water from a 
wooden trough, he 
handed it to me. It 
was dirty, and reeked 
of a resinous oil called 
by the natives sola ; but 
my thirst was so great 
that I could have drunk 
a worse liquid than that 
proffered me by our host. 
He was a grey-haired 
negro, and must have 
been at least a hundred 
years old. How he came 
to this part of the world 
and how he subsisted in 
it I cannot say, for I did 
not ask him any ques- 
tions, being too eager to 
reach the camp where I 
had proposed to spend 
the first night. 

“ How far are we from 
Garcia?” was about the 
only query I put to the 
old man—Garcia being 
the intended ‘camping- 
ground. 

“Oh, at least thirty 


miles,” answered the 

nigger. 

Then I realized that 
(Photograph. I had_ been properly 


“ done,” and that I had 
only my own precautions to thank for having 
escaped with my life. However, there was no 
use worrying over what had happened, and, 
disregarding the guidc’s desire to remain where 
he was, and in spite of great fatigue, I resolved 
to continue travelling through the night till 
I reached the camp. 

Thanking the negro, we mounted our mules 
again, and disappeared among the trees of the 
Amazonian forest. 

How we travelled that night I can no longer 
remember. Jacinto rode two yards ahead of 
me, and we stumbled doggedly on. I have a 
recollection of reaching an almost dry river-bed, 
dotted with a few puddles of muddy water. We 
drank, as did our animals, and then we pushed 
on again. At times I almost dropped with 
want of sleep, and it was only the occasional 
stumbling of the mule which roused me from the 
lethargic somnolence into which I was dropping. 

The sun rose and burnt its way through the 
cloudless sky. Birds twittered, and still we rode 
on. It was noon when at last we sighted the 
cabin of Garcia, where my followers were 
anxiously awaiting me. 
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Crawling rather than getting off my mule, 
I staggered to the cabin and fell on a bench. 
I had just enough energy left to discharge 
Jacinto then and there, when slecp overtook me 
and I knew no more. I slept soundly during 
the afternoon and evening, awakening at an 
early hour the following morning as hungry 
as a bear. 

We remained for a day at the hospitable 
cabin pleasantly situated on the banks of a small 
river, and then, on the morning of October 23rd, 
our eight oxen were loaded up and we bade 
good-bye to our friendly host, whose dwelling 
represented the last outpost of civilization. 
The two half-savage Indians went on ahead as 
guides, I was astride my trusty mule, and my 
favourite hound ran alongside. My two inter- 
preters took it in turn to ride the spare mule, 
and were kept busy in looking after the oxen 
bearing our supplies. 

For nineteen days we continued to plunge 
deeper and deeper into the mighty forest. At 
first we were able to follow a beaten track, but 
after a few days we found our progress impeded 
by all kinds of obstacles. Huge fallen trees 
lay in our way. These we either had to cut 
through with our axes, or else, knife in hand, 
we slashed at the undergrowth and hewed a 
pathway for the animals around the fallen giant. 
Sometimes hours would clapse before we could 
reach the opposite side of the prostrate tree and 
resume our journey. At night—the woods being 
too dense to enable us to erect the tents which 
we had brought—I would sling my hammock 


between two trees and sleep until the sun rose.. 


We always kept a fire brightly burning, and the 
Indians took it in turn to watch for two hours 
at a stretch. ‘This was essential, for all sorts 
of dangerous animals, attracted by the smell 
of the oxen, were prowling around us, and we 
had, moreover, to be persistently on the alert to 
ward off the attack of the wild and ferocious 
Indians who manage to eke out a living in these 
forests. 

One morning, as the caravan pursued its 
way, I heard a piercing cry behind me, and, 
looking round, saw that the interpreter who 
was riding the spare mule had left the track, 
and that the mule, stepping into a treacherous 
swamp, was sinking slowly. Calling to the 
Indians, who immediately rushed to the rescue, 
we cut down several small saplings and slipped 
them under the belly of the sinking mule. Then 
we attached a number of long leather thongs to 
the oxen. The other ends we passed under the 
mule’s belly and over its back. To prevent 
them from cutting into the poor beast’s flesh 
we padded them with blankets. Then we set 
the oxen in motion, and bit by bit we rescued 


the mule from that terrible morass, until at 
last, after many hours’ labour, it again stood 
quivering and shaking on firm ground. 

This was the first mishap which had occurred 
during the second part of our journey, and it is 
curious how even in the wilderness good and 
bad luck seem to run in cycles, and how one 
day is a black one on the expedition’s calendar. 
For weeks everything will go smoothly ; then 
some misfortune happens, and it is often quickly 
followed by others. 

So it was this day. We had only been travel- 
ling for a few hours when we came to a small 
gulch, through which flowed a deep and rapid 
stream. It was not wide, but we did not wish 
to risk our animals by forcing ther to swim 
across, so we set to work to build a small bridge. 
We felled trees across the stream, and then 
placed smaller ones sideways, covering the whole 
up with a quantity of brushwood in order to 
give our beasts a firm footing. One of the oxen, 
in going across, slipped and fell. For a minute 
we held our breath, expecting to see it roll over 
the edge, but with an effort it staggered to its 
feet. As it did so, however, the band which 
bound the load of materials to its back loosened, 


and the whole package disappeared into the 


rushing torrent beneath. Fortunately, however, 
it consisted of camp utensils, and not of food, 
otherwise we should have been ina terrible plight. 

We travelled another four miles, and then 
came upon another and larger stream. The 
bank was steep-on the side where we were stand- 
ing, and so we were forced to go through the same 
procedure again and build a rudimentary sort 
of bridge. This time, however, we ourselves 
carried the loads across on our backs, and well 
it was that we did so, for no sooner had we got 
the animals across than they made a dash for 
the water and disported themselves in the stream. 
It was only with great difficulty that we managed 
to get them together again. One of the mules, 
on the other hand, refused to cross the bridge. 
No amount of coaxing would induce it to set its 
foot upon the structure. Night was falling, and 
there was nothing to do but to camp on the other 
side of the bridge and leave the truant mule to 
himself. After we had made our camping 
arrangements an idea struck me. I filled up a 
nosebag with a quantity of grain and took it 
across to the mule, holding it just in front of its 
nose. Whinnying, the animal endeavoured to 
reach the food, but I moved back, step by step, 
until I reached the bridge. Cautiously the mule 
followed, and at last we both reached the other 
side of the stream, where lay our camp. 

We now travelled in an easterly course, be- 
cause, according to my calculations, we had 
travelled too far north as it was. 
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On the day following the bridge adventure 
everything for a time went well, and we made 
such good and rapid progress that I began to 
congratulate myself, thinking that we had passed 
through the roughest portion of our journey to 
the Das Mortes. Little did I dream of the terrible 
days still in store for us. 

During the afternoon we entered upon a portion 
of the forest which was so dense that we again 
had récourse to our knives and hatchets in order 
to cut a way for the oxen. Suddenly one of my 
Indians gave a warning cry, and, hastening to 
his side, I started back aghast. Our day’s labour 
had been in vain. We had been hewing a path 
at the cost of much fatigue and time only to find 
ourselves in a blind alley! For now I stood, 
with my Indian followers, on the brink of a 
terrible ravine running north and south. The 
thick covering of trees and undergrowth came 
almost to the very edge, and then suddenly a 
vast and mighty chasm obstructed further pro- 
gress. It was at least a quarter of a mile in 
width, and so deep that we could scarcely dis- 
tinguish a rushing torrent which swept. along at 
its bottom. The sides of the ravine were almost 
sheer. Here and there a few stunted trees grew 
in those places where earth had been washed 
down and had found a resting-place beside some 
jagged, jutting boulder. 


“ Does our goal lie upon the other side of this 
ravine ?”’ I asked one of my guides. 

“ Yes, it does,” he replied. 

“ Can we cross it ?” 

“ Not here.” 

“In which direction does the River das Mortes 
lie?” 

“ To the south-east.” 

“Then we must follow this ravine in a 
southerly direction ? ” 

“No. That is impossible. To the south lies 
an impassable swamp and morass. We must 
make for the north. There we shall find a 
plateau, and be able to cross the stream where 
it is small. We must partially retrace our 
steps, and then strike out in a_ northerly 
direction.” 

This was naturally a terrible disappointment 
to me, but I was helpless and entirely in the hands 
of my guides, who alone knew the way to the 
head-quarters of the Bororo-Coroado Indians, 
so there was nothing for it but to retrace a portion 
of our journey. 

As a matter of fact, we camped that night at 
the same place where we had camped the night 
before, and then we set our faces to the north- 
east. Once again we began the terrible struggle 
with the matted undergrowth. The low-hanging 
branches of the trees struck us in the face, the 
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sunlight failed almost entirely to penetrate the 
dense foliage, and, to add to our misery, the trees 
seemed to be swarming with moths and insects 
of all kinds, and every time it became necessary 
to lop off a branch or to cut down a tree which 
impeded our progress the blows delivered would 
bring down upon us countless myriads of 
hateful creatures, which buzzed about our faces 
and in many instances inflicted painful stings 
and bites, so that life was almost unbearable. 
In addition to 
the annoyance 
caused by these 
insects, we were 
almost blinded 
and suffocated 
by the smoke 
from the blazing 
torches which 
the two Indian 
guides carried 
with them in 
order that we 
might the more 
easily —_ follow. 
This is a very 
usual custom of 
Indian guides in 
South American 
forests. 

Proceeding in 
this way, 1 suddenly heard a crackling noise 
ahead of me, and saw that the guides had 
disturbed a large tapir in his Jair. Throwing 
their torches upon the ground, they both gave 
instant pursuit, forgetting, in their love of the 
chase, their duty to the party coming behind. 

A tapir-hunt is one of the greatest delights 
of the Indians in this part of the world. 
There was nothing to be done, therefore, but to 
await their return and make the best of a bad fix. 
‘After an hour’s weary waiting one of my guides 
returned, crestfallen. He had shot away all 
his arrows without bringing down the beast. 
We trudged on for another mile, until we came 
upon the second guide, who was waiting for us 
with a smile of pride upon his face. At his feet 


lay a portion of the tapir, which he had brought - 


on his shoulders for our evening meal. Glad 
though I was to see that we would be able to 
make a repast of fresh meat, I was furious at my 
guides for having deserted us in such a manner, 
and upbraided them most severely, saying that 
if ever they left me again without my consent I 
should be forced to chastise them. They became 
very sulky, and when I turned into my hammock 
I saw them still sitting round the camp-fire 
conversing with one another in undertones. 
Providence, in the shape of a mosquito, was 


very good to me a few hours later. One of the 
insects penetrated my mosquito-net as I lay 
sleeping, bit me viciously on the nose, and awoke 
me. I opened my eyes, and the light from the 
blazing camp-fire showed me the form of one 
of my Indian guides standing by my side with 
arm upraised. The firelight shone upon a long 
gleaming knife which he held in his right hand, 
whilst his face was a picture of insane, murderous 
passion. I realized my awful position in a 
moment, and 
before the blade 
could fall I 
turned out of 
my hammock 
on the off-side 
and, grasp- 
ing my trusty 
Browning, I fired 
a shot into the 
air, with the 
sole object of 
frightening my 
would-be assas- 
sin. Ina minute 
the camp was in 
an uproar. The 
other three 
Indians came 
running up to 
see what was 
the matter, whilst the confused murderer 
threw down his knife and, folding his arms, 
stood awaiting his death sentence. 

“What is the meaning of this ?” I cried. 

“You scolded me this afternoon,” he said, 
“and threatened to chastise me. I am no dog, 
and so I determined to kill you. I have failed. 
Your God keeps good watch over you. Do 
with me what you will; I am a man, and pre- 
pared to die.” 

I took up my revolver again and cocked it. 
Not a trace of fear came into his face. He 
recognized that he merited death, and expected 
it. For a few seconds I hesitated; then I 
said :— : 

“And if I spare you now will you again 
attempt to kill me?” 

“My life now belongs to you. _It is not willed 
that I should kill you. Should I again attempt 
to kill you, my spirit would never lie at rest.” 

“So be it. Then live.” A 

I returned to my hammock, and the Indian 
again took up his post as watchman, just as 
though nothing had happened. " 

Towards the evening of the following day 
we emerged into a large clearing, and my dog 
immediately began to bark furiously. At first 
I was at a loss to understand what was wrong. 
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“ Indians,” said a guide, and pointed to the 
distant edge of the clearing. 

I took out my glasses, and, sure enough, made 
out a number of huts. The barking of my dog 
had evidently been heard by the inmates, for 
I saw a number of men gathering together and 
looking in our direction, whilst others were 
taking to the woods in order to outflank us. 
I realized there was nothing to do but to put a 
brave face on the matter ; and, first seeing that 
my pistols were fully loaded and in order, I 
put myself at the head of the cavalcade and we 
went forward in the direction of the huts. There 
were perhaps a couple of hundred inhabitants 
of the little Indian village. The men and women 
were naked except for a loin-cloth, whilst the 
men carried weapons in their hands, some being 
armed with the deadly blow-pipe and others 
with dangerous-looking wooden clubs. 


The Author in a clearing in the virgin forest. 


At first they evidently believed that an attack 
as to be made upon them, but, seeing the small- 
ness of our numbers and our unpretentious 
bearing, their fears gave way, and one man— 
vidently the chief—came forward at the head 
of some dozen of his warriors, and greeted us 
a friendly manner. 
aoe orders for the tents to be pitched in the 
thie fe and unpacked a few presents for the 
neti wives, and some of the most important 
higelo of the Indian village. They were 

ely delighted with the little gifts of beads, 


cloth, and knives ; but what caused the greatest 
wonderment ‘was a small looking-glass which I 
handed over to the first wife of the chief. The 
recipient of this gift was surrounded by scores 
of men and women all eager to peer into the 
glass, but she kept very tight hold of it, so that 
it should not be snatched away. 

Going back to my tent, I called one of my 
guides, and inquired of him what tribe this was. 

“The Nhamhiguaras,” he replied. 

“T have heard they are cannibals. Is this 
true ?”’ ri 
_ “Yes,” he said, shrugging his shoulders ; “ it 
is quite true. They devour human flesh.” 

“Whom do they eat ?” 

“They eat not only the people of other tribes 
whom they may kill in warfare, but also their own 
children and the men and women when they 


become old.” 


(Photograph, 


This terrible statement I was al) 

later in the evening, for anna de inde 
was @ young negro who, captured when quite 
a child, had remained in the band ever tee 
He had not forgotten the Spanish Jan rua : 
entirely, and from him I learnt that the Tediine 
had just returned from a raid on a neighbourin, 

tribe, which had turned out entirely successful. 
They had brought back with them the body of 
a warrior killed during the fight, and the my ht 
Previous to our visit had been one of revel ia 
dancing, followed by the eating of human, flesh, 
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From a\ own children and old folk. 


Indeed, according to the negro it was rather 
a fortunate circumstance for us, and partly 
accounted for our good reception. Had we 
arrived a few days earlier we ourselves might 
have fallen victims to the cannibals. 

That night we kept double guard, and were 
overjoyed when the morning came. I distributed 
a few more presents, and then we departed, 
glad to get away from that dreadful place. 

But the following evening we were again 
destined to receive a shock. After a day of 
fairly easy going, we had made our camp and 
turned in. Shortly before midnight we were 
awakened by a stifling smell of smoke and the 
bellowing of the oxen. Hastily jumping to our 
feet, we were amazed to find that a terrible fire 
was raging in the woods not many miles away 
from us. ‘The wind at that moment was blowing 
in our direction and was carrying the flames 
towards us with terrific speed. It seemed for 
a time as though we were doomed to be burned 
alive. The heat and the smoke were unbear- 
able, and our animals became frantic with 
Peart and nearer came the flames. The 
crackling of wood as trunks fell scorching to the 
ground, or as the fire ate its way along twigs and 
branches, produced a weird noise such as I have 
never heard equalled. The sky was lurid with 
clouds of fiery smoke ; the heat grew intenser. 
There was not 2 moment to be lost, so, hastily 
collecting the oxen, we made off in a direction 
opposite to that from which the fire was 
advancing. Even so our lives would have been 
Jost had it not been that at that moment the 
wind turned, thus putting @ stop to the advance 


A party of Nhamhiguara Indians—They are fierce and treacherous cannibal: 


of man’s great enemy in the 
untrodden wilds of South 
America. 

I called a halt, and slowly 
we returned to the camp, 
which, luckily, had been saved 
in the nick of time. There 
was, unfortunately, no more 
rest for us that night, as the 
fire, though it did not come 
any nearer, still raged at a 
distance of about half a mile. 

As soon as it was light we 
made all haste to continue 
our journey, and towards 
noon camped on the top of a 
small hill, where we remained 
for a couple of hours in order 
to rest our tired bodies. From 
the hill we had a magnifi- 
cent view of the surrounding 
country, covered, as far as the 
eye could see, with forests. 
Columns of dense smoke rose here and there into 
the blue sky, and now and again a licking 
tongue of flame would cut into the clouds and 
disappear. With awe we followed the course of 
the raging fire still burning in the distance. 

One of the guides, who had gone ahead to ex- 
plore the route, failed to return. We waited 
for him, but in vain. After half an hour we 
advanced in search of the missing Indian, yelling 
and shouting as we went. It was all in vain. 1 
even fired a few signal shots, but there was no 
answer. I decided to camp where we were, in 
case he should turn up again before morning, but, 
though we shouted ourselves hoarse during the 
night and I fired occasional shots, he did not turn 
up, and I was led to believe that, in pursuit of 
some wild animal of the chase, he had ventured 
too far within reach of the fire and, finding his 
retreat cut off, nad been burnt alive. It was 
also possible that he might have fallen victim toa 
serpent, puma, or that other dread animal of the 
Brazilian forest, the cannibal Indian. This left 
the expedition with only one guide who possessed 
a knowledge of the country. 

Continuing our journey, we were stopped by a 
precipitous incline and forced to make a painful 
détour around it, till at length we came to a slop- 
ing valley where the ground was better and we 
were able at last to make rapid progress. We 
encamped for the night by the banks of a small 
stream running through the valley. The mos- 
quitoes and little black flies rendered sleep almo 
impossible, and proved to be the forerunners 0 
a terrible storm which later broke upon, aS 
Once again, as the wind was blowing in our van 
tion, the forest fire drew near. We passed 
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night in fear and trembling. It was a war of the 
elements. The thunder roared incessantly, and 
we seemed to be literally surrounded by walls of 
living fire, which illuminated the skies to such an 
extent that the flashes of lightning were scarcely 
visible, Finally the rain came down in torrents. 

In the morning we left the valley and again 
plunged into the dense forest. It was terribly 
hot, and a damp steam rose from the ground. 
All around us grew strange tropical plants and 
shrubs, and gaudy-coloured birds flitted hither 
and thither, emitting sharp, shrill cries, Fan- 
tastic-looking creepers, formed like gigantic 
snakes, curled round the tree-trunks, hanging 
down from the branches to the ground. Giant 
ferns reared their heads high above us, and 
everything grew on a colossal scale. 

But for the fact that showers of rain were con- 
tinually falling it would have been impossible to 
have lived through such a heat. “Even as it was 
my head ached till I became dizzy and feared the 
loss of my reason. 

Slowly we pursued our way, when a strange 
cry rang through the woods. The animals 
started and became so uneasy that I feared we 
were about to be attacked by pumas or some 
other beasts. I seized my rifle and cocked it. 
I could hear a faint, stealthy tread ahead of us 
in the dense undergrowth. With my finger on 
the trigger I waited in suspense, ready to fire as 
soon as I could catch sight of the would-be marau- 
der. A second afterwards I was astonished to 
hear a human voice saying :— 

“Do not fire, master. It is I.” 

T immediately recognized the voice as that of 
the guide whom we had lost three days before. 
Where had he been ? 1 asked. 

“Captive.” 

“Captive 2” 

“Yes. The Cayabi Indians captured me and 
made off with me as fast as they could. There 
were only six of them, and they would most likely 
have killed me, but they heard the report of your 
pistol, and wanted to take me to their baira 
(priest), who would have tortured me until I told 
him who you were. Then he would have killed 
me and given me to the warriors to eat.” 

“ Are they cannibals ? ” 

The man’s eyes paled with fear. 

Bad Indians. Eat men and women.” 
re elicited more, and even worse, news from 
‘im. These Cayabi Indians were on the war- 
path The direction we were travelling in would 
ona Us straight into their territory, and we 
tones no mercy from them. Even at that 
ane eee might be within half an hour’s reach 
sivanee band of these savages, who would be 
scoatie at the guide’s escape from their advance 


We did not lose a moment, but, placing our- 
selves under the guidance of the recovered 
member of the expedition, we hurried off in an 
opposite direction. 

We had proceeded for perhaps three miles 
when my guide, who was some distance ahead, 
cried :— 

“ The Indians are upon us!” 

Almost — simultaneously = my 


shouted :— 
“They are shooting at us with blow-pipes and 


interpreter 


arrows.” 
At that moment a shower of arrows passed 


over our heads. 

We instantly took what cover we could behind 
the neighbouring trees, and, taking out my 
glasses. I searched for the enemy. I made out 
some forty or fifty of them. They were for the 
most part entirely without clothing, though 
one or two of the chief men had cloths around 
their loins. From between the trees I could see 
that many occupied a small hill to the north ; 
others stood in a stream which flowed near by, 
and yet others could be seen moving in the grass 
from one tree to another. They were armed with 
bows and arrows, blow-pipes, and clubs. My 
men seized their guns and prepared to defend 
themselves. I fired a shot to show that we were 
on the alert, and managed to drop an Indian 
who was just preparing to send another poisoned 
arrow. By way of answer a shower of arrows 
whistled through the air, most of them hitting 
the trunks behind which we stood. 2 

The outlook was anything but brilliant, but 
there was no time for me to meditate upon a 
course of action. 

“Fire as quickly as you can,” I yi 
the battle began in earnest. par led ad 

It did not last long. Doubtless the bullets 
from our guns found many more victims than 
the Indians had expected, and after one or two 
volleys their attack became less vehement. It 
is a noticeable fact that the savages did not run 
out of cover behind their arrows, as is the case 
with almost all the Indians whom I have met 
but that, on the contrary, they remained care- 
fully out of sizht of the enemy, with no apparent 
intention of charging us, : 

After about ten minutes not an arrow was 
shot by the foe, and, having again resorted to 
my glasses, I saw the Indians on the hill and in 
the river retire in what was more like a stampede 
than an ordinary retreat. 

‘They have gone! They ag ” 
shouted one of he guides. a 

“Are you sure?” J asked. 

; “Yes ; they are shooting a last volley into the 
air ”—which is taken in the wilds of South 
America as a sign of the cessation of hostilities, 
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Leaning on our smoking rifles we came out 
from behind the trees. Strange to say, only 
one ox had been hit by the poisoned darts, and, 
seeing that it would be absolutely impossible 
to save its life, I had it immediately killed. 

That evening, tired out with the strain of the 
last few days, we encamped on the banks of the 
Rio Rumuro. We feared to keep our fire burning 
in case it should tempt our foes to make a night 
attack upon us, but we kept a double watch 
posted during the hours of darkness. I hardly 


Froma) ‘An Indian shooting fish. 
slept a wink, not only because it was my duty 
to change the watch every two hours, but also 
because I feared my savage guides might take it 
into their heads to attack me, as one had done 
on a previous occasion, for they were now back 
again in their wild haunts, and naturally their 
sympathies would lie with their brethren, and 
it would be a feather in their caps if they were 
to hand me over bound and captive. : 

When the morning broke one of the guides 
came to me and said he had bad news to tell. 

“What is it?” I questioned. 

“ My comrade is very ill. One of the arrows 


discharged at us yesterday struck him in the 
right arm and made a slight wound. It must 
have been poisoned, for he now lies in a high 
fever, and the arm is useless.” 

I immediately proceeded to where the 
wounded man lay, and found him in a very 
bad way. He was suffering most intense 
pain, and the poison was beginning to spread 
through his entire body. We did all we could to 
alleviate his sufferings, but ever and anon, in 
spite of his fortitude, a heartrending cry would 
escape his lips, the fever 
became worse and worse, 
and his flesh began to turn 
black in colour. His com- 
rade procured some herbs 
and endeavoured to cure 
the wounded man, but his 
efforts were of no avail. It 
was impossible for us to 
proceed farther that day. 
We could only stay by the 
side of the wounded man, 
hoping against hope that 
he would recover. His 
cries became piteous to 
hear, and he writhed in 
torture. 

To make matters worse, 
the heat that day was 
terrible in the extreme, 
and even the few drops 
of rain which fell seemed 
hot when they touched us. 

Shortly before midnight 
the poor, tortured fellow 
passed away, and in the 
morning we dug him a 
grave and I placed a small 
wooden cross over his last 
resting-place, writing on it 
the date of his death and 
his name. 

With saddened hearts we then pursued our 
journey towards the Rio das Mortes. Our way 
was now easier, and we seemed to have entered 
upon a beaten track of the Bororo Indians. We 
were forced to cross many small streams and 
tiny rivers, but in all cases we found a 
bridges laid across, so that the passage present 
few difficulties to speak of. ‘ a 

Several days of easy travelling passed, ani 
then towards four o’clock one afternoon my 
guide cried :— ete 

“ Master, we are approaching our destination. 
In front of us lies the sign.” 
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BY MRS. ELLEN BEADNELL. 


A brightly-written description, illustrated with magnificent photographs, of a holiday tour in 

Japan, taking in some of the many beauty-spots of the country. We imagine that many ‘“ Wide 

World” readers, after reading Mrs. Beadnell’s article, will desire to visit the Land of the Rising 
Sun themselves. 


HE railway journey from Kyoto to 
Yokohama, despite the fact that most 
fm beautiful country is traversed, is 
f not the pleasantest of experiences. 
One buys a railway-ticket in Japan 
in instalments. The ordinary ticket only 
enables one to go by a train covering the 
minimum distance in the maximum time, so 
an “ extra-express ” ticket is purchased, which 
means that the engine moves a little more quickly 
towards its appointed goal. . Next a platform 
ticket must be procured, to enable one to board 
the train, and finally one has literally to fight 
one’s way into a first-class carriage. Why do all 
the passengers in Japan take their luggage into 
the already painfully small carriage instead af 
leaving it in the van? And why, again, does a 
nation that is a password for cleanliness the 
world over possess a train service so shockingly 
dirty in every detail? We once, in a weak 
moment, looked into a stationmaster’s room at 


a large station, and for pure dirt it could have 
Vol. xxvii.—20,, 


given points to a dust-heap. In the carriages 
the floors are covered with the dirt of ages, 
cigarette-ends, orange-peel, sandwich-papers ; at 
intervals a porter saunters in with a brush and 
leisurely sweeps all the refuse into a corner, 
having first carefully closed every window so 
that no atom of discomfort or infection shall be 
lost. Finally he departs, leaving behind him 
the rubbish and an atmosphere charged with 
germs and angry words. Truly a Japanese 
porter’s definition of clearing up is removing 
rubbish from one place to another. To change 
clothing in a crowded carriage is merely a pas- 
time to a Japanese traveller, and one may happily 
heave a sigh of relief if nothing worse happens. 
Shopping in Yokohama has reached its zenith. 
One sits in a comfortable chair, feeds on delicious 
sweetmeats, and sips pale tea out of dainty little 
bowls, while such things as the gods love are 
spread out on the floor. ‘No money !’’ one 
says weakly to the bowing proprietor. ‘ Never 
mind,” is the answér,with;an.airy disregard of 
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‘The ‘festival of the boys,” when every household that is the proud possessor of male children hangs out strings of paper usb. 
From a Photograph. 


the necessity of such ; “ to-day you will look-see occasion, the whole world made holiday ; some 
and by and by you will perhaps sign chit,” and families sauntered along the village street in 
another bow follows this delightful suggestion. festive attire, “‘ mere man ” strutting conceitedly 
Being human, one goes back to the hotel laden in front, while his dear little womenkind 
with the most fascinating treasures, for which shuffied along behind, chattering merrily and 
one has, alas! “ signed chits.” half-hidden under immense umbrellas ; others, 

In Japan there is an annual feast-day for boys, again, hurried to the sea-shore to fly their 
when each house that is the proud possessor of enormous humming kites, from which the 
hildren hangs out strings of paper carp, parents appeared to derive quite as much 
by the breeze, become most life- enjoyment as the children. The loud hum 
Tt was on this feast-day that emitted by the soaring kite is caused by a piece 
we left Yokohama for Kamakura, once the of thin bamboo, which is stretched tightly across 
eastern capital of Japan, now merely a quiet little from shoulder to shoulder. This taut bamboo 
seaside village. ‘As it was such an important filament not only acts as an olian harp, but 
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bends the whole kite so that its surface is concave 
instead of being, as in our kites, a plane. The 
noise, when some three-score or so of these mon- 
sters are in the air at the same time, is deafening. 
The Japanese kite has no tail, but is furnished 
with numerous long streamers. Great competi- 
tions are held by the owners of the kites, and 
occasionally a mimic battle will be fought in the 
air, the rival factions endeavouring, by means of 
powdered glass which has been 
previously worked into a definite 
length of their kite-strings, to saw 
through a rival’s string, and so 
bring the vanquished kite tumbling 
ignominiously to the ground. 

The great feature of Kamakura 
is the Daibutsu, a huge bronze 
Buddha, forty-nine feet high, with 
eyes of purest gold. Majestically 
the great god sits 
with folded hands 
and gazes far away 
over the human 
beings who rush and 
tumbleround his feet. 
Here he sat long ago 
when Japan slept, 
and here he still sits, 
though the country 
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The great bronze Buddbc at Kamakura, which hes eyes of pure gold. 


has wakened to the stress of modern life. 
From here we passed to the temple of the God 
of War, which is approached by a magnificent 
avenue of pines. It is in an excellent state of 
preservation, and was a particularly interesting 
sight that day with the constant stream of wor- 
shippers up and down the wide flight of steps 
leading to the main building, and the pigeons 
fluttering in the bright sunshine, silver against 

the red and gold of the temple 


buildings. 
was to Hakone 


Our next move 
Lake, one of the most famous of the 
many picturesque spots in the Land 
of the Rising Sun, for the sacred Fuji 

sending its reflec- 


towers at one end, 
tion across the blue waters of the 
lake. We went-by “extra express ” 
to Kodzu, and there changed into 


an electric tram, 
which, after skirting 
the sea-shore for a 
short time, entered a 
seemingly intermin- 
able road of dingy 


Japanese dwellings. 
Just as we contem- 
running for 


plated 
between 


evermore 
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such doleful scenery, the houses suddenly ceased, 
and we came upon the most charming mountain 
stream, tearing round corners, tumbling over 
rocks in what seemed to be an almost indecent 
haste to get to the sea. Green mountains were 
in front of us, and a scattered village on the banks 
of the stream proved to be Yumoto, where the 
tram-line ends. Here we got into the most 
primitive of chairs, with four coolie bearers each, 
two in front and two behind—huge, stalwart 


From a) 


creatures who lifted us easily and, settling the 
poles on their bare shoulders, set off Hakone- 
wards. It was not all as easy-going as it looked, 
for the chairs had a decided list forwards, and 
the swinging piece of wood for one’s feet had a 
horrid habit of shifting away altogether at the 
Precise moment when one was exerting great 
strength to keep on the chair at all. The coolies, 
moreover, frequently changed the pole from one 
shoulder to another, with so sudden and mighty 
alurch that one felt convinced that one’s inside 
“as displaced. But the scenery soon became so 
entrancing that discomforts faded away. 


On the shores of Hakone Lake. 


4157 


It was a very hot day, and the shade of the 
woods at the foot of the hills was most welcome. 
Up, ever up we went, along a winding road, the 
air scented with the warm fragrance of pines, the 
ground a carpet of pale mauve iris relieved by 
the green fronds of ferns. Butterflies and 
iridescent insects flew hither and thither, and 
the air hummed with a merry life. Regretfully 
we left the cool woods behind us and came out 
on the bare hill-sides that stretched in front as 
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far as we could sec, shimmering in t i 

For nearly two hours we were Celene : 
hills, with occasional rests for the bearers ant 
below us we saw a patch of blue, and knew 
were in sight of Hakone Lake. ‘The fates w : 
indeed kind to us that day, for there ea 
against the sky, stood Fuji, still wearin ee 
winter cape. From this point we steadily a 
scended, until, through shady avenues of c : . 
ada pee nned ae lake-side and passing along 

@ cobble-stoned village street, Teach d 

hotel that was to be our resting-p|; ieee 
stay in this Japanese pirate pein hee 
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Another view of Hakone Lake, showing Fujiyama in the distance. 
From a Photogradh. 
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ee 
The avenue leading to the Shinto Temple. 


From aj 


The Imperial Summer Palace stands at one 
end of the lake. with a magnificent view of the 
sacred mountain ; the larger part of the palace 
's built in the European style, but there is also a 
Japanese wing, so that the Royal occupants can 
live, as fancy dictates, either in Eastern or West- 
em style, Most excellent trout-fishing is to be 
had in the lake, and at the end near the palace 
Stands a high altar invoking the aid of the god of 
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fishermen—a one-sided arrangement for th 
: e 

fish! There are supposed to be hot springy he 
neath the lake which prevent it from ever bein, 
frozen over, even in the depths of winter. and th 
inhabiiants of the village point out with a 
pride the paces where, deep down in the aa. 
water, can be seen the petrifi i i 
rates p ied remains of giant 

Hakone is a veritable Eden for Picnic parties 
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with its miniature bays and creeks and over- 
hanging trees, save only when a sulphur-laden 
wind blows down from Ojigoku. ‘This place— 
well-named “Big Hell” or “Valley of the 
Greater Boiling ”—lies some way above the lake, 
but so potent are the fumes of sulphur that they 
penetrate for miles. We visited it one day, and 
‘found a desolate hill-side, with dead, stunted 
trees scattered about, their skeleton limbs and 
skin-peeled trunks wreathed round with sulphur. 
The ground, jaundiced and evil-smelling, was 
hot to our feet, and here and there columns of 
suffocating smoke arose where the boiling brim- 
stone had broken a way for itself through the 
perilously thin crust. Our throats were hurt 
by the sulphur fumes and a dreadful nausea 
overtook us; even the coins in our pockets 
turned black. Lower down the mountain the 
hot sulphurous waters are used by the Japanese 
for medicinal baths. Indeed, it is a favourite 
health’ resort, and when we were there a large 
number of Japanese were undergoing a course of 
treatment. Our guide took us first to see the 
hottest bath, which might well have been an 
illustration out of Dante’s Inferno. In a semi- 
dark cavern, shoulder-deep in steaming water, 
stood men and women in their birthday suits, 
while dripping on them from the roof above was 
more of the hot yellow liquid. They were, how- 
ever, apparently quite happy, chattering, smok- 
ing, and drinking bowls of tea. One toothless 
old dame suggested that we might like to join 
them, but, in the vernacular, “ we were not 
taking any.” From this bath the water goes 
through various cooling stages, until at last the 
trough is reached in which the horses are bathed. 
Jn one place the hot water falls from a height 
over a ledge of rock and dashes 
itself-below on to the affected 
joints of the victims of gout, 
jumbago, and rheumatism, this 
water - massage being credited 
with the most wonderful cures 


reached by a most marvellous avenue of crypto- 
merias, a sheltered spot beloved of snakes, 
one of which we found on the temple steps 
making frantic efforts to disgorge a large frog 
which it had attempted to swallow, but which 
now lay firmly wedged into the upper part 
of its gullet. That the frog was still alive we 
could see, as a hind-leg protruded from a corner 
of its would-be devourer’s mouth and waggled 
about in the most comical fashion, a veritable 
signal of distress to fail to respond to which would 
have been most unchivalrous. We pinned the 
snake down by means of a walking-stick, and 
after a little prodding the snake gave a pro- 
digious heave and, with a mighty yawn that 
threatened to split its head in two, it succeeded 
in freeing its teeth from the frog’s skin. Then, 
presto! out dropped the astonished and dis- 
hevelled amphibian, apparently little the worse 
for his experience. The snake was released, and 
itl eg off into the undergrowth with a hiss of 
relief. 

All too soon came the time to leave for Yoko- 
hama and our steamer home. On the way we 
paid a visit to Tokyo, a most depressing town, 
with a general air of having got up too late to 
wash itself. This is the more remarkable as 
there are some eight hundred public baths in the 
town, and over four hundred thousand people 
use them daily. The charges for these baths 
are rather interesting, in that they exemplify 
the encouragement given to the nation 
to keep clean—two and a half sen for adults, 
two sen for children, and one and a half sen 
for infants in arms, a sen being equal to about 
a farthing. 

In one of the parks in Tokyo we saw a beau- 
tiful wistaria garden, where the 
scented blossoms hung like a 
purple curtain from high arches 
to the waters of the pool below. 

Next day we sadly said “ Say- 
onara” to this most enchanting 


for these various. complaints ; 


country, but we comforted our- 
selves, as we watched her shores 


inveterate skin diseases are also 
healed by these magic volcanic 


waters. ; 
There is one fine old Shinto 


temple near the lake that is 


recede, with the reflection that 
nothing could take away from 
us the memories of our happy 
times there. 


on 
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PANTHER, Cup 


BY H. MORTIMER BATTEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY ROUNTREE. 


Selman stole a panther cub from its lair, during the temporary absence of the parents; but he 


reckoned without the mother. 


Patiently, and with a cunning that was almos: human, she set about 


recovering her offspring. This story tells how she finally accomplished her aim and took her revenge 


upon the kidnappers. 


“The incident happened south-west of Lillooet, British Columbia, about 


twelve years ago,” writes the author, “and was told to me by a mountaineer.” 


IXTENDING for a hundred yards or 
so, directly opposite the door of our 
forest-marooned shanty, was a 
j straight, narrow avenue, carpeted 
with fresh green moss and short 
grass, and with flowering bushes on either side. 
We were proud of this natural avenue—Selman 
and I; just as proud of it as most people are of 
any one little beauty spot on their estate. It 
was there that I bagged my first caribou, late 
one autumn evening when the huge brute saun- 
tered casually out of the forest to sample the 
fresh young fern-moss. It was there, too, that 
the little grey squirrels delighted to gambol on 
moonlight nights, flitting from shadow to shadow, 
from tree to tree, like pixies among the dew-laden 
flowers. 

The day’s work done, there was nothing 
pleasanter than to sit at the door of the shanty 
opposite this avenue, with sleeves rolled up and 
pipe well going, and listen while the murmur 
of daytime gave way to the restless sounds of 
night—the thousand and one weird woodland 
noises that come from nowhere and vanish into 
nothingness. 

On this particular evening I had sat in my 
usual place for about ten minutes, when Selman 
suddenly burst through the undergrowth at the 
end of the clearing and came hastening towards 
me. He had left home early that morning, and 
it was now sunset. That something was out of 
order I knew directly I caught sight of him. 


There was nothing of the easy backwoods slouch 
Vol. xxvii, —21. 


Ta 


about the way he came. His steps were quick 
and cautious, while every few yards he stopped 
and peered into the thickets all round. Finally 
he broke into a run, keep‘ng in the centre of the 
pathway, till he reached my side. 

It was then that I guessed the reason for his 
strange behaviour. ‘The stout canvas bag he 
was carrying over his left hip contained some- 
thing alive—something very much alive, if kick- 
ings and whimperings are to be taken as signs. 
1 unfastened the leather loops, whereupon the 
prettiest little panther cub I have ever seen 
wriggled half out of the bag and dug his claws 
into my wrist by way of introduction. The fur 
of his body was soft, and like velvet to the touch ; 
his limbs were plump and rounded, somewhat 
resembling those of a spaniel pup; while in his 
eyes was a look of vague wonderment, expressive 
of a desire to see all that was going on. Such 
was the first impression I conceived regarding 
Selman’s puma cub, which, by the way, was a 
very inactive factor in the story I am about to 
relate. 

“Where did you find the little beast?” i 
queried. 

In a few words Selman told me. It appeared 
that he had been watching the two parent 
panthers for some time. ‘To-day he had dis- 
covered their Izir, containing the solitary cub, in 
the depths ol a deep waterway eighteen miles from 
the hut. Convinced that the parents were not at 

. home, he had promptly annexed the youngster, 
and then hastened away from the place like a boy 
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with a hag of stolen apples. Selman, however, 
was not quite so careless as the average apple- 
stealing boy. At times he waded ankle-deep 
along the beds of mountain streams, hoping by 
such means to throw the old panthers off the 
trail, should they follow him. His efforts failed, 
however. Once he saw something move among 
the rocks to his left, but <ven as he looked the 
object seemed to vanish into the solid wall of 
granite. Taking steady aim, he fired, and the 
male panther shot into the air like a steel spring 
and fell in a heap—dead. ‘That the female was 
somewhere near and would continue to follow 
him in spite of this potent manifestation of the 
peril such a course entailed he was fully con- 
vinced. 

“T saw her once or twice,” he informed me, 
“but couldn't get a shot. I guess she will be 
paying us a visit before long.” 

“How much do you expect to get for the 
cub?” I asked. 

Selman said that an animal dealer had made 
him a standing offer of seventy dollars for a half- 
grown panther cub. “The youngster will just 
be a nice companion for you and Celt,” he 
added. 

Celt was our large, shaggy-haired hound. 

“We aren’t in particular need of a com- 
panion,” I objected. “And, anyhow, I reckon 
you’ve been asking for trouble for the lot of us.” 
~ Selman acknowledged the receipt of this infor- 
mation with a self-contented nod, and pro- 
ceeded to fondle the kitten between his two great 
hands. We filled the little creature up with 
warm milk till it resembled a Rugby football and 
was incapable of any further sound than an occa- 
sional sleepy grunt. After that we made it a bed 
in a butter-firkin, much to the disgust of Celt, 
whose attitude towards the cub was one of com- 
plete disdain—as usually assumed by an elderly 
dog towards a member of the feline tribe. 

Just before darkness I went out to lock up the 
shanty in which our old milk cow was prisoned 
at night-time. I executed the task with unusual 
care, for it struck me that an outraged mother 
panther would not be above wreaking her ven- 
geance on an inoffensive cow in the absence ofa 
more satisfactory medium. On returning to the 
hut I found Selman busily engaged in examining 
the slender iron bars on the outside of the window. 
J took the hint without comment, for, like most 
men who are used to living under an almost 
eternal canopy of risk, my companion usually 
kept quiet concerning matters of personal safety, 
leaving other people to use their own discretion. 
Nevertheless, the incident impressed me to no 
small extent, for I knew from past experience that 
when Selman began to get “nervy ” trouble of 
some sort was to be seriously expected. 


At nine o’clock we turned in, and at about ten 
the cub awoke, smitten with a severe attack of 
home-sickness. One would never have thought 
so small an animal could make so much noise. 

“ Selman !” I snorted. 

“What’s up?” came the sleepy response. 

“ Listen, and you’ll know,” I growled. “ Get 
up and feed that wretched kitten!” 

Selman’s reply slipped into a snore half-way. 
The cub renewed its exertions, crying out in the 
most doleful strain imaginable, till at last the 
noise proved too much for even Selman’s in- 
artistic taste. 

In the shack it was quite dark, but outside the 
moon shone dimly through the background of 
pine trees. In the d'mness I saw my companion 
sit up and stoop to pull on his socks, while the 
noise in the butter-firkin grew iri volume every 
second. Selman answered the sound with occa- 
sional angry grunts, but suddenly his body 
became rigid and he remained in a stooping 
position. At the same instant Celt began to 
growl savagely, as a dog growls when an enemy 
approaches his bed. 

“« By Jingo !”” muttered Selman, in a low tone. 
He said it deliberately and soulfully. A tense 
stillness followed. ‘‘ By Jingo!” he repeated. 
“ Just look at that !” 

There was only one direction in which I could 
look with any real result—namely, towards the 
window. Lowering my head to avoid the dark 
background of trees, I looked. The next instant 
I experienced a somewhat unpleasant thrill. 
Peering in through the dark window were two 
glowing points of light, that appeared to be float- 
ing midway upon the curtain of blackness. Then, 
bit by bit, I discerned two delicately-pointed ears 
protruding from an evenly-rounded head in which 
the glowing orbs were set, pressed against the 
window bars. The mother panther was just 
taking stock of our stronghold ! : 

“Told you she’d be smelling round,” said 
Selman, in the same even tone. “ We'll have to 
shoot her to-morrow.” 

“Tf we can,” I added, knowing that the 
savage mother was likely to adopt more cunning 
methods than to expose herself to rifle-fire. _ 

All this time the great cat stared in at us with- 
out twitching a muscle. Probably she was gazing 
at Celt, who lay directly within her line of vision, 
and it occurred to me that the dog would meet 
with a warm reception if ever he chanced upon 
the puma by himself. Certainly she would ee 
gard him as one of the marauders who ha 
brought about her bereavement. : 

At last Selman rose to-his feet. Immediately 
he did so the head of the panther dodged down 
out of sight. For all her boldness she was in no 
mood to take risks. 


prs 


SELMAN’S PANTHER CUB. 


“The mother panther was taking stock of our stronghold” 
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The cub was duly refilled and silence reigned 
again. I fell asleep with the sinister vision we 
had seen at the window haunting my mind, to 
dream that I rode a giant porcupine across an 
endless desert, with a huge grey panther slouch- 
ing at either side, waiting with cunning glances 
for me to fall from my prickly mount. 

Selman was half dressed when I awoke in the 
morning. He opened the door and went out. 
Presently he returned, scratching his head, a 
puzzled look on his face. 

“Tt strikes me,” he said, pausing in order that 
his words should gain their full significance, 
“that the old panther will soon know a blamed 
sight more about you and me than happens to 
be convenient.” 

I got up and followed him through the door. 
All round the hut the grass had been trodden flat 
into a narrow pathway. Below the window on the 
woodwork were a number of pug marks, which 
showed clearly that the panther had several times 
stood up with her forepaws on the sill and looked 
in. A number of white hairs sticking to the 
ground opposite the door bore evidence that she 
had more than once crouched to listen and sniff 
beneath the panels. There were marks, also, 
showing that she had taken full stock of the cow- 
shed, and I felt very glad that I had left the place 
securely locked. 

After an early breakfast we set off with rifles 
to hunt the panther down, leaving the hut locked, 
and determined to accomplish our aim before 
nightfall. We knew that it would be unnecessary 
to extend the limits of our hunting-ground far 
beyond the shack, as the mother panther was not 
likely to go away while she knew where the cub 
was. Misfortune beset us at an early stage, 
however. While still within a hundred yards of 
the shack, Celt set off in full cry after a rabbit 
that bolted across the avenue in front of us. We 
always let him go on such occasions, for a rabbit 
was invariably a useful constituent to the stew- 
pot. For a matter of thirty or forty yards we 
heard him crashing through the undergrowth ; 
then it seemed that he suddenly stopped dead, 

ilence followed. 

on ie oe it,” I remarked, and turned to 
follow the dog through the undergrowth, intent 
on securing the quarry. Selman laid a restrain- 
i on my arm. 
mg, ae mH he said, grimly. Then he called the 
dog by name, but not the rustling of a leaf 
ee dawned upon me what had happencd. 
I knew the nature of the tragedy that had seat 
place beneath the shelter of those trees as 

as if I had seen it all with my own Syts. 

Separating to left and right and moving ves 
infinite caution, we made a slight détour, meeting 


at, the spot where the sounds of the chase had 
ceased. It was there that we found the remains 
of Celt, which we laid without delay in the little 
burial-ground under the maple tree near to the 
hut. I suppose every shack, however crude, has 
its burial-ground. 

One comfort we had was that Celt had met 
with a far more merciful death than the ordinary * 
course of Nature could ever have meted out for 
him. An animal with a crumpled crown, a 
broken neck, and a fractured spine does not linger 
long in the stages intervening between life and 
death. And thus the mother panther procured 
her first taste of revenge. 

“Iv’s going to prove a pretty dear cub of 
yours,” I said, vindictively, our sorry task com- 
pleted, though afterwards I despised myself for 
“rubbing it in.” 

Our hunt for that day was somewhat dis- 
organized. We had now to rely solely on our 
own eyes and hearing to track the panther down. 
In the vicinity of the shack the trails were so 
abundant that it was impossible to follow any 
particular one. All the time, while we were 
dodging from cover to cover, I experienced an 
unpleasant sensation that the panther was hunt- ° 
ing us as doggedly as we were hunting her, and 
only awaiting a chance to drop on us from the 
trees. The idea was not a cheering one, follow- 
ing closely, as it did, on the gruesome example 
we had witnessed of the brute’s handiwork. 

That night we left the kitten to go hungry, 
hoping that its cries would attract the mother to 
the window, which we left open in readiness. 
Selman took first watch, but the persistent cries 
that came from the vicinity of the butter-firkin 
made sleep for me almost impossible. At last 
I dozed off, though still painfully conscious of 
the pitiable wailing, even in my sleep, Over an 
hour must have passed, when it slowly began to 
dawn upon me that the cries were being answered. 

I awoke with a start, and lay still listening. 
The night was rather brighter than the previous 
night had been, and I could see every article in 
the room quite clearly. I glanced towards the 
window, expecting to see the dark silhouette of 
the panther’s head, and those pale points of light 
glowering in at us, but could see nothing. My 
mind was saturated with thoughts of the panther ; 
the very air in my nostrils reeked of it. 

The kitten mewed again—loudly, impatiently, 
fretfully. From outside a soft, purring mew, of 
far greater volume, came back in response. It 
came from somewhere to the left of the door— 
somewhere beyond the friendly walls that stood 
between us and the savage mother. The sound 
was distinctly forbidding, breaking in on the soft 
forest stillness. 

In the darkness I saw Selman creep acros* the 
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room, rifle in hand. For some seconds he stood 
by the door listening, his ear against the panels, 
every nerve of his body tense. 

Again the breathless stillness was broken by 
the plaintive mew and the soft answer of greater 
volume, coming, it seemed, from the thicket to 
the left of the entrance. Noiselessly my com- 
panion drew the bolt clear of the staple. He 
opened the door an inch or so and peered out. 
We could see nothing, but the next instant I was 
up, with a gasp of terror. 

Something struck the door with terrific force, 
setting it vibrating on its hinges, and yet I could 
see nothing to account for the impact. Selman 
staggered back, his rifle falling with a clatter to 
the floor. 


deceptive cries we had heard outside were evi- 
dently a ruse on the part of the panther to entice 
us to open the door. In reality the cries had 
come from the roof of the hut, where the great 
cat crouched above the doorway, ready to strike 
or drop immediately an opportunity occurred. 
The adventure forced upon our minds more 
strongly than ever the unwelcome fact that our 
lives would be in hourly peril while the mother 
panther lived. Having experienced enough for 


“* Selman staggered back, his rifle falling with « clatter to the floor.” 


My first sleepy impression was that the panther 
had hurled a huge stone at the door. This idea 
dismissed, it seemed to me that an invisible hand 
must have delivered the blow. Then I heard a 
hissing snarl and the soft pat-pat of moving 
paws across the roof of the hut, and understood 
what had happened. 

Half stunned, and trembling from head to foot, 
Selman hurriedly closed the door. He had 
escaped death only by a hair’s breadth, for the 


one night, we fed the kitten till it was incapable 
of further sound and lay down to rest. Sleep 
was out of the question. Once the noise of soft 
sniffing sounded under the door. I fired through 
the panels with my revolver, but we heard the 
cat spring aside, evidently unharmed. It was 
clear that the creature was almost frantic. 
There is always something pathetic in the faith- 
fulness of motherhood, and in self-justice I must 
own that I felt heartily sorry for the poor animal, 
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whose mate had been shot before her very eyes 
and whose solitary cub was thus being held 
beyond her reach. Still, seventy dollars is an 
amount to be considered by the struggling 
pioneer. A simple way out of it all would have 
been to put the cub outside for the panther to 
carry off at will, but we had already lost a 
good hound, and could not afford to give in 
so readily. 

In the morning we got up more determined 
than ever to put an end to the panther, whose 
pelt would fetch a good price. Taking the 
butter-firkin containing the cub, we placed it in 
the centre of the avenue, about eighty yards 
from the hut, and hid ourselves amongst the 
undergrowth on respective sides of the clearing 
a short distance away. We hoped that on see- 
ing the cub the temptation to snatch it up would 
prove too strong for the mother, and that, even 
though she was aware of our presence, she would 
dart out into the open and expose herself to fire. 
That morning, however, the creature was to 
reveal herself in the light of an artificer of no 
mean ability. 

We had crouched in our hiding-places perhaps 
two hours, with the fierce sun scorching the 
leaves overhead, when a low cry, the meaning 
of which we instantly understood, sounded from 
the direction of an open clearing away on our 
right. This clearing we called the paddock. 
Sheltered from the sun by the trees on either 
side, and watered by a clear stream that trickled 
through the woodlands, the grass grew there 
abundantly, and the place was the chief feeding- 
ground of our old milk cow, who wandered all 
day at will, returning in the evening. ‘The sound 
we had heard was a quick, hoarse bellow, ter- 
minating in a stifled gasp. For some seconds 
we lay still and listened. The loud hum of 
innumerable insects filled the air, but from the 
paddock there came not another sound. 

Selman and I leapt to our feet at the same 
moment. My companion snatched up the butter- 
firkin and ran with it into the hut, slamming the 
door as he came out. Then we set off in the 
direction of the paddock, a short sprint taking 
us to the bank of the stream. Here we moved 
more cautiously, carrying our rifles ready for 
use and keeping a lively look-out on the branches 
overhead. 

On either side the ground was rank with ferns 
and flowers, while low bushes reared their heads 
here and there above the wild entanglement. 
Some minutes passed before we found the object 
of our search—our unlucky milk cow, which had 
gone the same way as Celt. The panther had 


evidently made the attack in a terrible rage, for 
she had literally dashed the life out of her victim 
with one well-aimed blow. 

Thereupon Selman said things about panthers 
in general and panther mothers in particular 
which there is no room to record. His eloquence 
exhausted, it seemed to dawn upon him that we 
might do something more useful than talk about 
our misfortunes. So we began to cast around in 
the grass for the trail of the murderer, and pre- 
sently we found it. So fresh were the marks that 
the trodden shoots were still slowly rearing their 
heads—springing up, blade by blade, to their 
original position. 

We followed the trail for about ten minutes. 
It led us in a circular route towards the avenue 
where, a few minutes previously, we had been 
waiting with the cub for the mother to appear. 
As we neared this point it was evident that she 
had exercised a good deal of caution. In places 
there were signs showing that she had moved 
forward crouchingly, pausing constantly to watch 
and listen. Finally the trail led with a rush to 
the edge of the open, where again she had paused. 
and watched. It is easy to picture the great 
brute lying there, glancing cautiously up and 
down the avenue before showing herself, her 
cars twitching, every muscle of her body quiver- 
ing in suspense. Finally she crept out, doubled 
to the right, and set off at a gallop towards the 
shack. 

The soft earth had taken the imprints well, 
and so intent were we on the business of tracking 
that we did not look up till the marks led us to 
the door of the hut. Then we stood still and 
stared. 

For fully a minute neither of us spoke. During 
our absence the door had apparently been sub- 
jected to the same angry violence that had 
brought about the end of Celt and the milk cow. 
‘The lower hinges were cleanly torn from the jamb, 
while the door leant over at an angle of seventy 
degrees, only kept from falling completely to 
the ground by the latch and the top hinge. 

Having overcome our sudden surprise, we 
pushed the ruined barrier aside and entered the 
hut. ‘The first thing that greeted our gaze was 
the butter-firkin, lying upside-down on the floor, 
with the litter of rags that had recently formed 
the cub’s bed strewn all round. Needless to say, 
the box was empty, nor did we ever set eyes on 
the puma cub or its mother again. 

“It’s no dishonour to steal from a thief,” 
quoted Selman, with a shamed laugh, and after 
that day we were content to treat panther 
mothers with all due respect. 
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BY H. HESKETH PRICHARD. 
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Labrador—“ the land that God gave to Cain"’— 
contains an area forty or fifty thousand miles 
square that is utterly unexplored ; even the heads 
of the inlets and bays are uncharted. Mr. Hesketh 
Prichard essayed to do what no white man had 
ever done before—to cross this desolate wilder 
ness from the Atlantic to the George River. Those 
familiar with the conditions said that the feat was 
impossible; that he and his companions would 
share the fate of Mr. Leonidas Hubbard, the 
American explorer, and perish miserably of star- 
vation amid the interminable “barrens” of the 
interior, But Mr. Prichard persisted, and in the 


series of articles which we are privileged to publish 

he gives a graphic account of the experiences of his 

party, whose sufferings and adventures constitute 
a unique chapter in the annals of exploration. 


From a Photograph. 


Bw T the end of my last article I left our 
party in camp near the George or 
Barren-ground River, all of us well 
pleased that we had at length 
" achieved success. I will begin 
this paper with some account of the remarkable 
valley in which we found ourselves. 

The hollow of the valley is filled with that 
great widening of the George that is called 
Indian House Lake, and which is a mile in width 
and about twenty in length. On either side of 
its waters rise high rolling ridges, dotted with 
spruce, willow, and juniper, which grow freely 


The valley of the George River, the objective of Mr. Prichard’s expedition, 


From a Photograph. 
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Slippery Brook, near which the camp was located. 


From a) 
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among immense boulders and masses of rock. 
The whole of the land surface is seamed with 
the old trails of caribou that have pursued their 
age-long wanderings in this desolate environment. 

Tradition gives this place as the spot where, 
in 1894, an Indian killed the last recorded speci- 
men of the red or Barren-ground bear. The 
whole country is covered with the bones of long- 
dead deer; another noticeable fact was that 
rarely could one look round the sky without 
seeing flocks of ravens in the air. The croak 
of the raven, the cry of the loon, and the howl 
of the wolf are certainly the three charac- 
teristic sounds of this wilderness. 

Concerning wolves, I was much interested in 
trying to discover whether these animals (which, 
though seldom seen by daylight, are very 
numerous in Labrador) chase or attack the 
lonely traveller or hunter, a pastime that, 
according to report and the illustrated papers, 
their cousins of Europe undoubtedly indulge 
in. Who cannot recall a picture of a flying 
droshky and its bearded driver, with the pas- 
senger shooting a revolver over. the crook 
of his arm at the pursuing wolf-pack ? 

But on the Labrador—near the settlements, 
at any rate—the wolf bears a fairly good charac- 
ter in this respect. The only instance that I 
know of when wolves attacked a man I have on 
the authority of Bishop Martin, of Nain. A 
settler had killed some seals on the edge of the 
ice and returned to his home. Later on he went 
back to bring in the carcasses, taking with him 
only a spade, as the place was not far from the 
station. 

While he was engaged in shovelling off the 
snow which had collected on the bodies of the 
seals, four wolves came down upon him and 
seemed threatening. He was rather helpless, 
having no gun with him, but he defended himself 
by cutting at the neck of one of the animals with 
his spade. Then, keeping his face towards them, 
he held them off with the spade as he retreated 
in the direction of the shore and the settlement. 
The fact that they meant an attack seems to be 
proved by their following him for some distance, 
but he escaped. th 

Now, in the autumn, though we often saw t e 
tracks of wolves, only on a single oer 
had I a glimpse of one in the flesh, for pant eof 
to spend the hours of daylight in the shelter 
some rock or bush. 

More than ever as I sat beside the wat 
on the day after our long-desired are a: se 
George River did I regret the unio var the 
accident to my ankle. The muse 7 found 
tendon had been badly strained, ane hobble 
myself quite unable to do more the rocky 
about. Any attempt to travel over 
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ranges and through the treacherous valleys 
choked with boulders and moss appeared to 
be hopelessly out of the question. Complete 
rest was my only possible chance. Yet, although 
this presented a very pleasant prospect to my 
weary limbs as well as to my ankle, the out- 
look was not so bright as it might have been 
owing to the fact that we were in the centre of 
a very sterile country, with but four days’ 
provisions on short rations remaining to us. 
In the morning, it is true, Hardy and Porter 
had seen a herd of fourteen deer, but these had 
immediately left the locality, for their forms 
were later seen by all of us against the skyline 
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had started away into the vast medley of trees, 
boulders, and marshes that hemmed us in on 
the north. In order to try and do something 
towards the general support, I picked up the 
rod and began to fish the torrent which roared 
within twenty yards of the camp. On the 
previous night Hardy and I had taken six trout 
from this quick water, but when he sallied out 
among the mosquitoes at dawn he had failed 
to get a single rise. I, however, was luckier, 
as after a few minutes’ fishing I saw a good-sized 
trout rise, and before the mosquitoes drove me 
to bury my face in a “smudge” (the smoke of 
a fire of damp moss and leaves) I had caught him 


mae 


‘The people of the Barren-frounds—These Indians’ lives are « never-ending struggle with Nature for a bare existence. 


From a Photograph. 


of the mighty ridge above Slippery Brook—as 
we named the torrent by which we were camped. 
Having passed to windward of us, we knew only 
too well that the deer would put many a league 
of safety between ourselves and them, and would 
follow the herds which had already passed away 
on their migration. My companions had left the 
camp, Porter to gather wood, and Hardy— 
having been requested in the words of the old 
squaw Nokomis in “ Hiawatha ” :— 
Go, my son, into the forest, 


Kill for us a deer with antlers— 
Vol. xxvii.—22, 


and three of his fellows. After this, though I 
tried both fly and spinning bait, I could catch 
no more. Just as I had returned from fishing 
I heard the report of a rifle, and an hour later 
Hardy came into camp with the greater part 
of the meat of a very small caribou. 

Soon—very soon—the kidneys, heart, and 
liver were sizzling in the frying-pan, with three 
thin concomitant slices of our now most precious 
bacon. As we had been a month on rations, 
and the latter part of it on very short commons 
—having, indeed, had but one full meal since 
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leaving Sandy Camp, and that on the occasion 
when I had killed the deer---we did full justice 
to the meat, and the pan was filled and emptied 
more than once before pipes were pulled out, 
filled, and lighted. Then we held a council. 

It was finally decided that Robert Porter 
should go back over the trail to bring up a relay 
of provisions while Hardy and I remained in 
the camp, where we 
were to dry the meat 
of the caribou. But 
though we tried to 
carry out this pro- 
gramme we were not 
very successful as 
regards one portion 
of it, as before 
Porter could start 
he must rest. and 
by the third dav 
very little was left 
of Hardy’s deer, 
which, as I have 
said, was a small 
one. We were, more- 
over, helped in dis- 
posing of the meat 
by foxes and ravens, 
which found and 
took toll of the 
carcass on the night 
after it was killed 
and before Hardy 
could reach it the 
next morning with 
his packing - strap. 
The small amount 
that remained over 
we dried in a rough 
and 1eady fashion 
upon the flat rocks 
by the river, but if we left the meat for a single 
instant or ceased waving branches of leafy birch 
above it, every piece became black with bot- 
flies, blackflies, and mosquitoes. While engaged 
in this pleasant occupation we, for the first time, 
really understood how and why it is not good 
for man to live alone—especially in the Arctic 
and sub-Arctic. 

In civilization it is said that a wife does not 
always add to her husband’s ease or render his 
life more supportable, but up on the Barren- 
grounds the worst of wives would be better than 
none. : 

There, among the heathen tribes, if a man’s 
wife dies—provided he be not a polygamist, 
in which case there is less need for hurry—he 
often marries again within the week, and even 
the Christian Eskimo widowers are with difficulty 


A trio of Eskimo women. 
From a Photograph. 


persuaded by the Moravian missionaries to allow 
six weeks to elapse between the death and re- 
marriage. Certain it is that on the very day 
after the six weeks have elapsed the hunter 
presents himself with a new bride, and asks that 
the marriage service may be speedily read. 
Nor is the reason for these things far to seek. 
We say in civilization that “a woman’s work 
is never done,” and 
far more is that true 
of the helpmate of 
the savage and the 
semi - savage, the 
woman of the 
Barren-grounds or 
of the ice-edge. She 
makes and_ breaks 
camp, cooks, cuts 
up and carries to 
camp her husband’s 
kill; she dresses the 
skins of deer and 
seal (a laborious pro- 
cess, as the skin 
often has to be 
chewed to make it 
soft for sewing); she 
is responsible for the 
fashioning of foot- 
gear and clothes ; on 
a journey she often 
paddles the canoe, 
and on portage she 
carries a heavy 
load. ; 
In fact, it is easier 
to write down the 
duties not expected 
of a squaw than 
those which by 
immemorial custom 
she must perform. Indeed, the Northland is 
a country calling aloud for a woman’s move- 
ment, a crusade of emancipation ; but such 
will never come, even in a thousand years, 
for in the wilderness the provider of food, 
Man the Hunter, has reigned, reigns now, and 
ever will reign. Having slain his deer or his 
bear, he will take his ease in the best place in 
the lodge, deputing all the lesser offices to the 
mother of his children. It is a law, and the 
laws of the Northland do not change. r 
But to return to the process of meat-drying, 
which led to this digression. We dried some 
pounds, and would have dried more had it not 
been that some animal, probably a fox, raided 
our meat supply during the night. We imagined 
that we had placed it in safety by sinking It n 
the water of the torrent, but when we awoke 
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The camp by the George. 


on the morning of the 21st a great part 
of it was gone, and, as we had practically 
no flour or other provision left, the loss was a 
serious one. A great piece of good fortune, 
however, followed close upon it, for as, on the 
same evening, I was sitting talking to Hardy 
by the fire as the sun was beginning to sink, a 
caribou suddenly appeared on the other side of 
the torrent. Seizing my rifle, I had time to 
get in a shot just before the deer crossed our 
wind. The deer collapsed in its tracks. It 
turned out to be a doe, with horns of thirteen 
points, and soon we had her carcass cleaned 
and sunk in a deep pool far beyond the reach 
of even the most cunning of foxes. 

The next morning Porter got away early, and 
Hardy and I were left to draw our belts tight, 
for we decided that it would be only common 
prudence to keep the meat of the last deer 
as a precaution against unforeseen eventualities. 
In the wilderness only a very thin partition 


exists between safety and danger, between life - 


and death, and it has been in consequence of 
ignoring this fact until it was too late that many 
have perished. 

During Porter’s absence, Hardy and I spent 
most of our time in fishing and hunting. There 
were very few trout in Slippery Brook, and with- 
out a canoe it was difficult to fish Indian House 
Lake ; but Hardy succeeded in taking two fine 
namaycush. These, rather to our surprise, rose 
in the fast water of the torrent. 

Day by day the swelling of my ankle was 
subsiding ; the weather was good and every- 
thing favourable, though the lack of all fari- 
naceous food affected us considerably at first. 

At length Porter returned, bringing with hima 
pack of a few pounds of flour and bacon. He 
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had gone and come at the rate 
of twenty-five miles a day—a 
fine performance over such a 
country. We were at this time 
very thin, and more than a 
little run-down, so I decided 
that we had better indulge in 
a couple of days of full rations, 
even though that might mean 
real hunger later. I have 
always been strongly of the 
opinion that men working 
hard for a long period can 
overdo the ration-cutting busi- 
ness, and that the party who 
start strong and live upon what 
the Red Gods send can win 
out better than the party who 
never have a full meal, but 
eke out a small supply of pro- 
visions over endless days. But 
the party that eats its food must be composed of 
men used to every aspect of the wilderness life, 
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and must be certain of a minimum game supply. 
It is a very good rule—I know of none better— 
to estimate the amount of fish and game one 
expects to secure and then divide the expectation 
by four. If the answer to that sum is enough to 
take the party to safety, well and good ; if not, it 
is common sense to be very careful of the food 
in hand. 

Hardly had Porter arrived—certainly he had 


~ not been in camp above two hours—when a most 


tremendous storm began to blow from the south- 
east. It clean blew away our fire, though pro- 
tected by a break-wind of boulders, and as it 
brought one or two trees near by crashing to the 
ground, we thought it wiser to cut down those 
which overhung the camp. Had this gale—one 
might almost call it a tornado—caught Porter 
upon the bare and shelterless plateau he would 
have had a miserable, if memorable, experience. 

All night long the wind howled and roared, 
banishing sleep, then shortly before dawn it 
shifted and partially carried away our lean-to. 
We rose and changed the position of our camp 
until it was once more back to wind—a cold, 
bleak business. 

On August 29th we broke the camp by Slippery 
Brook, which we had occupied since the 18th, 
and set out for the southern end of Indian House 
Lake. My ankle, though stiff and apt to swell 
after a long day, did not retard our speed very - 
much. ; ’ 

All the morning we travelled over the ridges, 
and it was late in the afternoon before we reached 
the level of the lake at a point about a dozen 
miles south of our camp. Here we found each 
promontory set with the remains of the deserted 
Indian camps from which this reach of the river 
takes its name, for it is here that the tribe of 
Naskopi Indians make their annual killing of 
the deer, which in their migration cross the 
narrows of the lake in immense herds. Their 
course is not always the same—if it were the 
problem of existence would be easily solved by 
the Indian—for in some seasons the migration 
passes elsewhere, along some other and perhaps 
distant route. Ps 

As it grew dark we came to an Indian camp 
which had only recently been deserted. | All 
about it were scattered the bones and hair 0 
deer, which, from appearances, seemed to have 
heen killed a month or so previously. The 
Indians had departed, it being the season when 
they make their summer journey to the coast. | 

The Naskopis are one of the wildest tribes stl 
left in North America. Their visits to the Hud- 
son Bay posts, or to the mission settlements, 
are few and far between. After a successful 
year’s spearing of the caribou, as the beautiful 
deer cross the lakes and rivers, they carry down 
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The Author “packing.” 


From a) 


over the long journey to the eastern coast enough 
skins to barter for the necessities and few luxuries 
which they appreciate. Powder and bullets, tea 
and tobacco, finery for their women, and a few 
gaudy articles of clothing, are nearly all that the 
posts supply to these children of the wilderness, 
who care little for the white man’s easements 
of existence. In the Naskopi camps upon the 
George, however, there is one belle, and at the 
stores whatever she desires seems to be pur- 
chased for her. I give her photograph on the 
next page, and, lest the reader should miss 
her, she is the first on the left. 

To the Indians, both the Montagnais of the 
more wooded south and the Naskopis of the 
Barren-ground water, the caribou are the staff of 
life. By them they live; the meat feeds them ; 
their lodges are covered with the skins; the 
clothes which protect them against the northern 
winter are fashioned from the pelts, the hair 
inside, against the wearer’s skin. Their moc- 
casins are sewn from the hides, and the very 


sparse store of civilized luxury which finds its — on. 
way to the tents upon the 


promontories is largely gained 
by barter of smoked hides. 
About the season when the 
caribou may be expected in 
their thousands-strong migra- 
tion all is activity in the 
Indian camps. Up and down 
the river the scouts are watch- 
ing, and when the first caribou 
makes its appearance he who 
sees it signals to his fellows— 


A pile of antlers of deer killed by the Naskopi Indians. 


the first deer must not be 
turned. But, once a fair 
proportion have crossed 
the river, the Indians in 
their canoes slay as many 
as a thousand deer. There 
is no sport in it—merely a 
massacre of helpless, swim- 
ming creatures, and a 
lengthy description of the 
proceedings would serve no 
purpose. But for many a 
day after the battue the 
Indian warriors sit by their 
fires and enjoy the greatest 
of all the luxuries the wilder- 
ness provides—the marrow 
of the deer. Countless num- 
bers of caribou have been 
slain by Indian House Lake; 
so many, indeed, that the 
place has become historic. 

This raiding of the herds, 
with trapping, ptarmigan 
shooting, and rabbit snaring, makes up the 
Indians’ hunting in a successful season. 

But it is a rare year when one month or another 
of the twelve does not see the tribes face to face 
with famine. Then Indian House Lake is a 
battle-ground, over which an unrecorded but 
terrible struggle is fought out. This battle has 
endured for many years; the antagonists are 
Nature upon the one side and the little tribe 
of Naskopis upon the other. The Naskopis 
can hope for no aid in their struggle. . Shut in 
upon all sides by the mighty Barrens, help can- 
‘not reach them, nor have they sought it. Few 
people of white race have yet set eyes on Indian 
House Lake, and the half-dozen expeditions that 
have passed up and 
down the great river 
have spent but half an 
hour at the Indian 
camp and then boarded 
their canoes 
and voyaged 


From a Photograth. 
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It would seem, according to the best autho- 
rities, that the Naskopis came from the far 
south, being driven north by the Iroquois at the 
date when Canada was first occupied by the 
French. They fled through the wooded south of 
Labrador, still pursued by their remorseless 
enemies, who were probably only shaken off 


Barren-ground River a true Land of Promise. 
Here all was changed indeed. Spruce, alder, 
tamarack, and birch grew in the sheltered spots, 
and woods and marshes alike were lined and 
crossed with the high roads of travelling bear 
and caribou ; the tangled brush hid coveys of 
willow-grouse, while the very rocks yielded the 


Naskopi men and women—The young lady on the left was considered a great belle among them. 
From a Photograph. 


when they had pushed the flying tribe north to 
those naked table-lands which form the roof of 
Labrador. These are indented with innumer- 
able lakes and dotted with gigantic Laurentian 
boulders, enormous tracts being entirely timber- 
less and exposed to the cruel forces of the Arctic. 

After many wanderings, these poor hunted 
creatures must have found in the valley of the 


crouching ptarmigan. All these they found, 
not to speak of other game—foxes, wolves, hares, 
Canada geese, black ducks, and many more. It 
can well be imagined that when the Naskopis first 
entered this region they believed that the faces 
of their gods were indeed turned towards them. 
Game on the hills, fish in the river, wood for their 
fires, tepee poles to be.had for the cutting. 


Pane 
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One can almost see them seeking out a stra- 
tegic camping ground on a prumontory running 
far out into the lake and there setting up their 
wigwams and resting from their wanderings. 
Neither history nor legend tells us at what time 
of year those long-dead Naskopis found Indian 
House Lake, but almost certainly it was in 
spring or summer while the waterways were 
open. 

In those days the country was virgin and 
the deer plentiful. Even within late years 
it is on record that the caribou in migration 
passed a point near Fort Chino in solid 
masses of ‘“‘thousands and thousands” for 
a period of three days. During many years 
the Indians must have fared well, for Indian 
House Lake possesses the favourite crossing- 
place in all Labrador for the migrating cari- 
bou. Thus they learned to live by the deer, 
and so, while the deer were plentiful, all went 
well on the banks of the George. After 1828, 
when M‘Lean visited them, a veil dropped over 
their life by the lake for more than seventy 
years. No one, save one Roman Catholic priest, 
saw them in their home camps ; the tribe lived 
secure behind their impenetrable ramparts. No 
doubt they gorged and starved alternately. At 
any rate, they survived in numbers not too much 
lessened, and so they continued to exist until the 
dreadful winter of 1893, when deer and game 
failed, and half the tribes are said “ to have been 
found dead in their lodges by the spring.” But 
still some are left to carry on the age-long war 
with Nature, which they are still prosecuting as 
you read this page—a hunter-people dependent 
upon game for life, the only permanent inhabit- 
ants of the interior of Labrador. 

It was with great interest that we examined 
the deserted camp and the various devices for 
dressing skins, and while Hardy and I were doing 
this Porter went on over a hill to prospect. As 
he crossed the brow of the ridge an eagle rose 
suddenly, and, going to the place, he found that 
it had killed and partly eaten a young black fox. 
The month being August, of course the skin was 
worthless, but had it been December the skin 
of this fox, small as it was, would have been worth 
some hundreds of dollars. Poor Porter ! 

When Porter returned it was growing late, and 
we went up from the deserted Indian camp into 
the twilight of the woods, where, as it was 


bitterly cold, we made a large camp-fire, by the 
light of which we set up our slender camp. 

Later we took stock of our provisions, and it 
was almost a shock to discover how little our 
ravening hunger had left to us. There was a 
single full meal of caribou venison, with two or 
three small pieces which we meant to keep over. 
Besides this we possessed three pounds of flour, 
three soup-squares, about half a pound of mil- 
dewed tea, and three-quarters of a pound of 
bacon. This shortage did not prevent our en- 
joying a fair meal of meat and flour, as that night 
was the last we should spend in the timber, for 
owing to the provisions being at so low an ebb 
we had determined to set out in the morning 
upon the march back to the coast. Therefore 
the next night would find us once more upon the 
bare plateau, where we could hope for no fuel 
more adequate than the leaves and stems of the 
dwarf birch. So the motto was carpe diem, 
which we fully carried out, and afterwards sat 
long by the camp-fire smoking and discussing the 
journey that lay before us. 

Before very long, however, the talk, as usual, 
veered round to the all-important topic of food. 
How well one knows those conversations of 
hungry men! Lead the talk where you will, 
back it turns like a magnet to the Pole to the 
various dishes one would order were one in such- 
and-such a restaurant. Nearly all one’s desires 
are towards plenty of fat, plenty of sweet, and 
plenty of rather heavy, solid bread ; true hunger 
abhors kickshaws and seasonings. Fat mutton, 
strawberry jam, bread, and baked potatoes, that 
is the meal which tempts me in dreams when I 
am really hungry ! 

From time to time I have known real hunger 
in many different lands, and, as a matter of per- 
sonal experience, I have found that hunger 
reaches its height before one begins to starve. 
Starvation, indeed, like other disagreeable things, 
is painful, and it is impossible to feel as hungry 
when one is suffering spasms of pain and empti- 
ness as in the earlier stages, when the only feeling 
is the intense craving for food. 

On this night, however, after the first comfort 
of our dinner had passed off, we were just in the 
mood to discuss what we would eat an we had it. 
It was late when at last we rolled ourselves in 
our blankets and turned in for the last sleep 
before we set our faces towards the east and home. 


(To be continued.) 
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A weird story from the silent North. “ The gentleman who narrated this strange incident to me,” writes 


Mr. Stock, ‘is the nephew of the commander of the expedition referred to. 


The latter gave me 


permission to put the story on paper provided the actual names of persons and ships were not 
mentioned. He tells me that at certain times of the year the currents round Cape Farewell are very 
conflicting, but that the incident, taken as a whole, has largely increased his belief in the occult.” 


HE Selwyn expedition had been suc- 
oN cessfully accomplished. Commander 
L <F Selwyn had said so himself—upon 
BR his own deck—at a meeting of the 
two captains that morning in an 
almost ice-locked bay on the southern coast of 
one of the Parry Islands ; and when Commander 
Selwyn, R was pleased to be satisfied all hands 
felt the millennium might be expected at very 
short notice. 

Two years previously the converted whaler 
Helvetia. now cheerfully butting the loose pack- 
ice about her cutwater, and proudly carrying 
Farthest. North in bold lettering upon her 
counter, had started out to nose the possibilities 
of the North-West Passage. and incidentally 
correct the faulty position of the magnetic pole. 
She now lay end-on to her relief ship, the old 
barque-rigged, auxiliary-screwed Plethora, her 
brasswork winking patronizingly in the Arctic 
sun in bold contrast to the Plethora’s businesslike 
dinginess. : 

Captain Jock Bell, of the Plethora, saw no par- 
ticular sense in scientific exploration of any sort, 
and said so, with embellishments, when he found 
the old packet bought beneath him by a learned 
society as an Arctic relief ship ; but the offer of 
three hundred pounds to carry stores anda tame 
doctor into Baffin’s Bay and the sounds to the 
north of it till he spoke the Farthest North seemed 
a gift worthy of the accepter. 

The outcome of the offer had spelt complete 
The society knew their man. Two 
h the Western Greenland coast 
well to Upnavik ; a fortnight 
h Lancaster Sound in the teeth 
of a biting nor’-wester ; yet another month to 
beat the intricate channels of the Parry Islands 
—and there, tucked away in a tiny bay upon 
h the ice had just begun to loosen its grip, 
Captain Bell, stamp- 


success. 
months to seare 
from Cape Fare’ 
westward throug’ 


whie a y 
lay the Plethora’s quarry. 


ing the ice-glazed after-deck with young Dr. 
Muttlebery, imagined he could hear in the loosen- 
ing ice the crackle of the good English notes he 
had so skilfully earned. 

Muttlebery had tumbled aboard the old ship 
at the last minute, packed off by the society with 
a costly assortment of cameras, and instructions 
to record the Arctic in all its moods. 

This he had done thoroughly during the three 
months of bucketing inside the Circle ; and now 
the fruits of his hard labour, got at the expense 
of the better part of two fingers and a touch of 
snow-blindness, lay safely stored in a small bunk 
off the engine-room. The Plethora’s chief 
engineer—a deaf and rather morose Scot—had 
seen his snug little quarters turned into a dark- 
room and himself relegated to the draughty 
mercies of the chart-house whilst still in the Hull 
river. The relations between the medical and 
engineering departments were, in consequence, 
rather more than strained. 

“ Picture-makin’ i? the engine-room! Twill 
be a lady’s boodwar next, I’m thinkin’,” old 
Andy had exclaimed, almost tearfully. 

“Tt’s the society, it’s no’ me, Andy,” the 
skipper had replied with a grin; “and man, 
ye’ll be forgettin’ the grand air and the cold 
water ye’ll be having the use of before oor charter 
Tuns oot.” : 

Old Andy’s resentment had since become 
silently vindictive, and only a quiet firmness on 
Muttlebery’s part allowed him to carry out his 
delicate work without serious complications. 

But all was now bustle and excitement, to the 
obliteration of personal matters. The Farthest 
North had commenced to shake off the winter's 
lethargy, replenish stores from her relief ship, 
and get into sea-going trim again. The month 
occupied with this work was a valuable one to 
Muttlebery, nor was he slow to take advantage 
of it. Whilst the weather held he would tramp, 
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muffled to the eyes—sometimes with a couple 
of the Plethora’s men, sometimes alone—far out 
into the barren silences of ice-hummock and 
snow-plain, to return hours later, frozen but 
contented, with a few more picture records to 
add to his store. At times he would wander 
for hours, all thoughts of work thrown aside, 
over those vast barren stretches merging im- 
perceptibly into the grey-white sky-line ahead, 
eye and mind weary, but drawn by a fascination 
he could not understand. At others the craving 
and monotony would be broken by a chance 
shot at a bear, or, more rarely still, by the appear- 
ance of a small stray Eskimo tribe, shifting to 
their spring quarters, the famished sledge-dogs 
hauling twice their own weight, and snapping 
as they hauled. 

The Farthest North, with that man-of-war 
promptitude which means a maximum of work 
with a minimum of bustle, soon resumed her 
sea-going rig, and one bright morning in early 
summer both ships broke ground and butted 
their way through the ice-pack out into the open, 
under easy steam, for their long voyage south 
and west. 

Probably no one of the two ships’ companies 
felt a greater relief than the young doctor when 
the last glimpse of that dead-white land had 
faded into the grey horizon. Its awful loneliness 
had during the last days lain like an icy grip upon 
his very soul, holding, yet repelling. Despite 
a well-balanced mind and iron constitution, an 
eerie, resistless temptation had more than once 
all but forced him to leave the ship and tramp 
ever northward till body and mind gave out and 
he sank at last to perish alone among this 
Northern ice he had begun to love, yet which he 
hated with a feeling not far removed from fear. 

The Plethora’s prosaic skipper had small time 
in which to study the idiosyncrasies of his fellows, 
even supposing he had had the inclination ; but 
even he began to notice Muttlebery’s growing 
aloofness, and at times a certain drawn look of 
dread expectancy that surprised him consider- 
ably. It was not, however, till both ships had 
been more than a week at sea, feeling their way 
among the bergs and drift-ice of Baffin’s Bay, 
that the doctor’s actions became an uneasy topic 
among the ships’ officers, accentuated, rather 
than lessened, by a curious incident. 

Night had settled down upon the bay, icy- 
cold but very still and, like all Arctic summer 
nights, almost as light as day. A short mile 
away on the port bow the Farthest North steamed 
steadily southward, the wash from her screw 
showing ivory-white against the grey blackness 
of the sea. Jock Bell, who had just come on 
deck to relieve the mate and finish a pipe in the 


lee of the wheel-house, felt that he had never 
Vol. xxvii —23. 
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experienced a calmer night than this inside the 
Circle, where deathlike calms follow violent 
storms in monotonous succession. 

The thump, thump of the engines and the 
ercak of the rudder-chains, as the Plethora crept 
along her erratic path, seemed almost a sacrilege 
in this soundless void, and the skipper stumped 

_ away to the wheel to shake off the impression. 
He liad scarcely reached the foot of the ladder 
leading to the little bridge, however, when he 
became conscious of a motionless, fur-clad figure 
standing by the taffrail a few yards away. The 
figure was Muttlebery’s, but something queer 
in its tense attitude brought Bell to a dead stop. 
The young doctor seemed to be standing in a 
kind of trance, with his back turned to the 
skipper, and quite oblivious of the bitter cold 
or.his surroundings. His head was thrown back, 
and his unsceing eves were glued to the North, 
trom which the ship was slowly carrying him. 

Jock Bell’s hard calling had more than once 
shown him how easily a strong head may be 
rendered uscless by long contact with privation 
and the ice, but here was a different case entirely, 
a case that he felt his experience could not help 
him with, and so he stood, with his hands on the 
tadder-ropes, watching the rigid figure, fascinated 
but unea: The two men were still in the same 
attitude when the glow from Andy Macbrain’s 
pipe-bowt appeared above the engine-room 
hatch and its owner quietly took in the weird 

. picture. 

The young doctor had not moved a muscle. 
His attitude still denoted an utter oblivion of all 
things earthly, whilst his gaze lay along the 
ship's wake, as though held by some sight or 
force he seemed powerless to resist. 

Macbrain studied the scene long and silently, 
then crossed over to the skipper. 

“ What's ailing the lad, think ye ?” he asked, 
in an awed whisper. 

Bell whipped round with a startled exclama- 
tion. 

“It’s you, Andy,” he answered, in as loud a 
tone as he dared, and put a strong hand on the 
older man’s shoulder and his mouth to his ear. 


“The North holds him, I’m thinkin’. It’s un- 
canny. Lord, but it’s uncanny !” 
“Aye, ‘tis uncanny indeed, Jock. An’ mark 


my words, he’s held by more than the ice, or me 
name’s no’ Macbrain.” 

“Speak yer meaning, mon! 
thing!” 

“Na, na,” Andy replied, cautiously. “I ken 
nowt for certain, but A’ve ma_suspeechuns, 
and--—”" i 

He did not complete the sentence, however, 
and the reason was obvious. 

Muttlebery now crouched forward over the 


Ye ken some- 
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superstitious sailor-natuc 
had been awakened to 
the full. 

“The laddie’s fou wi’ 
the call o’ the ice, Andy! 
Heaven send it does na 
draw him __ overboard. 
What’ll it be he was havin’ 
speech wi’ ?”” 

“His ain uneasy con- 
science, I’m _ thitikin’,” 
the old engineer replied, 
quietly. ‘I ken anither 
seemilar case, but ’twas 
i? the South Atlantic, and 
three days oot frae Rio. 
One o’ the stokers went so. 
He’d killed his man, and 
he killed himself by way 
of the bulwarks the verra 
next day.” 

A dozen hours later the 
incident had entirely 
passed from Captain Bell’s 
mind. The old Plethora 
had run out of coal and 
taken to canvas. This in 
itself was no serious 
matter, but she had also 
run into a thick fog-bank 
close in under Cape Fare- 
well, and her skipper could 
snatch but a few minutes 
from the bridge for food 
and sleep. The coast, a 
dangerous one, was addi- 
tionally dangerous under 
these conditions, for, al- 
though early summer, there 
were more large bergs 
about than altogether 
pleased him. 

The Farthest North i 
long ago outpaced her 
seen and probably lay 
a couple of hundred miles 
to the eastward, rapidly 
both arms outstretched before him, drawing away from the Plethora, who blundered 

king rapidly and pleadingly, in an unknown along the same sea-path close-reefed and lonely. 
ae ae though to some hidden presence. Since the strange incident of the night before 
he Jeading was short, and, before the two Muttlebery had kept to his berth, leaving his 
aad ha Pad fully grasped the change, he had meals untouched ; and old Andy, a mere passen- 
ee a : iftly and passed them, still with un- ger now that his beloved engine-room was clos 
turne ath Hs be lost a moment later in the by Bell’s order to all but the young doctor, had 
seeing eye ¢ the companion-way. ample time for thought upon the doctor’s strange 
darkness 0 minute both men stood staring at actions. Vast frozen solitudes, Andy was con- 

Kor ds oe eath which the doctor had dis- vinced, would not have this weird effect upon 4 
the hatch and when Captain Bell spoke at last, strongly-balanced and well-fed man in a few 


eee a husky, awed voice that showed his months. The young doctor was a powerful 
it Wi 


w Mattlebery orouobed forward over the rail, with both arms outstretched before him." 


rail, with 
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personality, mentally and physically, and the 
old engineer’s resentment against this man was 
well-seasoned with respect. Andy’s plan was to 
keep a close and secret watch upon the doctor's 
future movements, and this he laid himself out 
to do with all the shrewdness of his Celtic nature, 
convinced that time would furnish him with a 
tangible clue to theories which, though wild in 
the extreme, were the outcome of suspicions 
aroused by one small but significant incident 
among the Parry Islands which he alone knew of. 

For two anxious days the Plethora sailed, with 
the watch doubled, through the dense fog-bank, 
and when a strong sou’-wester blew it landward 
she was discovered still hugging the Cape, and 
far too closely to be pleasant. Captain Bell 
could make nothing of it, and he carried a worn- 
out body and uneasy mind back to the bridge that 
night. By all the laws of navigation his ship 
should have sunk land by a good hundred sea- 
miles, and yet here lay the Cape’s jagged mass 
close under her port beam. His mate, a silent 
but efficient Tynesider, was equally nonplussed, 
and showed it. 

“ What’s took the old packet, sir ? ” he asked, 
in an awed tone. ‘She’s not made a knot for 
nigh twenty-four hours, and ‘tis my opinion 
she’s drifting inshore.” 

This was the skipper’s opinion also, and the 
direct cause of his uneasiness; but he tried 
rather lamely to hide it from the mate. 

“Losh, mon,” he answered, irritably, ‘“ put 
yer bit opinions in yer pipe; they’re more use 
there.” Further speech was caught in his teeth 
us the scared face of Andy Macbrain appeared 
on a level with the bridge planks, and the old 
engineer stood holding shakily to the handrail. 

““Save us, Andy! Hae ye seen a spook ?” 
the skipper exclaimed. 

“* A’ve no seen one, but as sure as death A’ve 
heard one,” the old man whispered, fearfully. 

Despite his hearers’ uneasiness neither could 
resist a broad smile. 

“Why, Andy, mon, ye couldna hear a fog-horn 
at three yards,” Bell replied, with a laugh. 

“A dunno ken how A heard it, but A’m no 
mistaken. ’Twas an awful cry frae the engine- 
room, mon. ’Twas like a soul in torment.” 

Captain Bell’s impatient laugh was cut short 
by the stamp of his sea-boot. 

““ What’s come to us ? ” he exclaimed, irritably. 
““* A soul—torment!’ Ye’re as fey as the 
doctor !_ Get ye doon and awa, and let me hear 
no more talk of sic tosh. I've more on my mind 
than spooks the nicht,” and he turned curtly to 
the binnacle. 

Andy Macbrain dropped to the deck again, 
dour but still fearful, and sought the shelter of 
the deck-house to chew the cud of his startled 


thoughts and suspicions. The old man had just 
had a bad scare. He knew well enough that he 
was deaf—very deaf. It was his bugbear. Had 
he not to keep his eyes glued to the indicator 
when standing his lonely watch ? How, then, 
did this strange, distant cry reach his brain and 
for a moment numb his faculties? Old Andy 
was no coward as men go, but the sea breeds the 
supernatural to confound many theories, and 
Andy Macbrain was as wide a receptacle as any 
of his calling. 

Two hours later the skipper tumbled off the 
bridge, utterly fagged out. The fog-bank had 
closed down upon the ship again icy and dense, 
obliterating every object at half a cable’s length. 
The worries and strange happenings of the last 
few days had got badly on his nerves, rendering 
him silent and irritable. His mood, therefore, 
scarcely prepared him for subsequent events. 

With the exception of the men on duty on the 
bridge the decks were deserted, and only the 
light in the chart-house showed where old Andy 
had retired to ruminate. This light brought a 
feeling of compunction to the skipper’s naturally 
kind heart. He had certainly been abrupt, 
almost brutal, with the old man, and he paused 
in the alley-way, dog-tired as he was. A little 
light chaff at old Andy’s expense might put 
matters right between them. He had, however, 
scarcely placed a fur-gloved hand upon the 
handle when he started backward with the 
breath caught in his throat. From out of the 
fog-laden void there seemed to come a weird, 
despairing cry that set his every nerve tingling— 
a cry resembling that of a sea-bird, but far more 
insistent and human. For a minute the skipper 
stood rigid, scarcely breathing, in dread expec- 
tancy of its repetition. But, though he waited 
with every nerve at full tension, no sound rose 
again above the creaking of the running gear. 
A deck-plate covering one of the air-shafts to 
the disused engine-room lay only a yard away. 
Could it have been by this means that this eerie 
wail had reached the deck ? But Jock Bell was 
by no means sure that his ear had been the re- 
ceptacle ; that strange cry now seemed to him 
to have been more felt than heard. 

How long he stood a prey to a strange appre- 
hension, utterly foreign to his nature, he could 
not himself have told, but his listening attitude 
was cut short by a sudden sharp hail from the 
bridge, and as he moved into view the mate's 
startled ‘‘ Will you come up here, sir ? ” brought 
him in half-a-dozen strides to the man’s side. 
All round the ship the fog-bank lay as thick as 
ever, but to landward a deep rift had appeared 
in the veil, through which the white line of surf 
could be plainly seen breaking against the black 
loom of rock in its rear. 
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“ She’s drifted a full mile inshore during the 
last few hours, sir, without making a foot of 
easting !”” 

A glance showed Bell that, but for this provi- 
dential glimpse, the old ship would in a few hours, 
despite all his efforts, have quietly piled herself 
up under the Cape, and the watch jumped to 
work under a volley of orders from the bridge. 

With the Plethora standing out to the south- 
ward on the wind, Jock Bell felt easier in his 
mind, but such a puzzling procession of events 
left an eerie atmosphere about the ship that he 
could not account for, and determined to wipe 
away before turning in. 

Old Andy still sat ruminating over a pipe, 
and lifted a sullen, scared face when the skipper 
entered the chart-house. But Bell's first words 
brought him to his feet, all resentment gone, and 
eager to share his fears with another. 

“Tm takin’ back me words, Andy,” the skipper 
began, soberly ; “I've heard it, too. Get yon 
lamp and come along; I'll be searching the 
engine-room.” ; 

The old engineer was into his thick pilot jacket 
in less than five seconds, and, snatching the 
swinging lamp from its bracket above the table, 
he followed his skipper out on to the fog-laden 
deck. 

At the engine-hatch both of them paused to 
listen, but the black void below gave up no 
sound. Men, as they were, used to sudden dan- 
gers and quick decisions, this eerie happening 
lay quite outside any experience in their past, 
and as such seemed over-dangerous to meddle 
with. 

The dull rays of the lamp, lowered at arm’s- 
length, showed Andy that everything was in 
order, and that, apparently, no presence, human 
or otherwise, had visited his domain. Breath- 
ing more freely, and secretly ashamed of the 
extent to which they had shown their feelings, 
both men proceeded to make a tour of inspection. 

The skipper, followed closely by old Andy, had 
almost completed the circuit of the engines, and 
had reached the doors of two or three store- 
cupboards on the starboard side, when he became 
uneasily conscious of a huddled heap in the alley- 
way. 

“Sakes, mon!” the skipper exclaimed, in a 
startled whisper. ‘‘ What’ll this be? Show 
the light!” Before Andy could bring the lamp 
to play upon it, however, the heap resolved itself 
into a human shape that sprang erect and backed, 
with arms outstretched, against one of the doors. 
For a moment both men were too startled to 
move, and then Andy, with a smothered ex- 
clamation, swung the light aloft. 

The skipper’s deck duties during the last 
twenty-four hours had given him little time for 
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thought upon other matters aboard his ship, and 
Dr. Muttlebery’s strange case had for the moment 
quite passed from his mind. It was to be brought 
back to him now in startling fashion. 

The apparition was the doctor, certainly, but 
all resemblance to the spick-and-span, self- 
possessed young scientist had departed, leaving 
behind a crouching, dishevelled, haggard crea- 
ture, in whose wild eyes shone a mad, hunted 
terror that held its audience of two fascinated 
and tongue-tied. 

When the skipper found his voice again it was 
uncertain with the shock of the sight before him. 

“Why—what’s come to ye, doctor?’ he 
exclaimed, huskily. 

But any answer that might have been vouch- 
safed was drowned by a cry from old Andy, who 
sprang in front of his skipper and pointed ex- 
citedly at the door against which the madman 
crouched. 

“ The dark-room !_ He'll be hiding something. 
Tis the verra place to search, I’m thinkin’ !”. 
the old man exclaimed, vindictively. All his 
pent-up resentment surged up, obliterating his 
fears. 

But old Andy had scarcely taken a step for- 
ward, with the evident intention of carrying out 
his idea, when, with a how] like a famished wolf, 
the maniac—for it was now no other—sprang, 
and the old man went down heavily and lay 
stunned beneath a twelve-stone body propelled 
by frenzied strength. The onslaught was so 


~ sudden that the skipper had no time to shout a 


warning, or do more than avoid the lamp which 
flew past his head and crashed against the bulk- 
head opposite, leaving the engine-room in total 
darkness. 

Jock Bell's subsequent account of that night’s 
events was disjointed. He could remember 
groping blindly to his engineer’s assistance, 
being thrown violently against the rail circling 
the engines, dashing up the steel ladder in pursuit 
of the madman, and arriving at the hatch-coping 
barely in time to see his quarry vault the rail and 
disappear without a cry into the fog. 

No boat was called away. Such an act would 
have been useless in so thick a smother, nor 
could the hardiest of humans have kept afloat 
for many minutes in that icy sea. 

The startling events of the last twenty-four 
hours, culininating in the young doctor’s suicide, 
called for some explanation. A gloomy fore- 
boding had settled down upon the old ship, trans- 
mitting itself unconsciously from officers to crew ; 
and this was not lightened when another rift in 
the fog-bank showed the black bulk of the Cape 
still lying a bare mile away under her stern. 

Up to this point Jock Bell had succeeded. 
though indifferently, in keeping the supernatural 
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“The maniac sprang, and the old man went down heavily.” 
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out of his calculations, but this last discovery 
came as a final blow to his professional pride, 
and brought with it also an almost certain and 
uneasy knowledge that he had come indirectly 
into conflict with some unseen force that he had 
never met with before in all his experience—a 
force which the young doctor had evidently 
meddled with, accidentally or intentionally, to 
his own undoing. 

The ship's perilous position and eccentric be- 
haviour kept its skipper at his post for some 
hours after the madman’s wild leap, and it was 
not till Bell judged that he had made a good 
offing again and could leave the bridge in charge 
of the mate that he descended once more, in 
company with old Andy, now shaken and humble, 
into the black depths of the engine-room. ‘The 
doctor’s dark-room both men found strongly 
barred. The ordinary lock had been supple- 
mented by a patent padlock with stout staples, 
and this fact alone gave them a grim determina- 
tion to solve the mystery behind that firmly- 
closed door. 

Andy’s scientific handling of an eighteen- 
inch spanner, coupled with the skipper’s heavy 
shoulder, soon disposed of both obstacles, and 
the little cabin lay open before them. 

At first nothing unusual about the fittings and 
contents in this confined space struck either man. 
‘Temporary shelves ran round the walls, holding 
the doctor's store of exposed plates and other 
paraphernalia. ‘The lamp and developing dishes, 
with their covering of dust, had not been used 
for weeks. Beneath the solitary bunk a few 
packing-cases, some open, some closed, and all 
full of Arctic specimens, lay piled up ; whilst in 
the bunk itself reposed a still larger and longer 
case, evidently made from material found aboard 
the ship. ‘The skipper’s eye wandered round the 
cabin again, and he was just preparing to leave 
it with a feeling of relief, in which a mild dis- 
appointment had a place, when old Andy, who 
had been examining the larger case, started back 
witha stifled cry, and stood pointing with shaking 

E 
Pe ies us, Bell! It’s human hair ! 2 

The skipper turned quickly and looked in the 
direction in which the old man pointed. Fora 
moment he could distinguish nothing to account 
for Andy’s startled cry ; and then slowly the 
horror of the thing laid hold upon him. 

‘The case had been hurriedly knocked together 
of light wood, and through a small space left by 
the uneven arene a ihe lid protruded an inch 

2 coarse black hair. 
a aie time both men stood spellbound 
at the discovery; then the skipper, with a 
smothered oath, produced his jack-knife. The 


lid of the case had been but lightly nailed, and 
the smallest exertion sufficed to force it easily. 
As the lid fell away Andy swung the lamp aloft, 
and the two men gazed down, horror-struck and 
fascinated, into the oval, waxen face of a young 
Eskimo girl. 

Old Andy was the first to recover his speech, 
and his early Free Kirk training solemnly voiced 
his thoughts. 

“They that draw the sword shall perish by 
the sword,” he said, and he pulled his cap from 
his grizzled head as he said it. 

“Losh, Bell, but he desairved it!” he con- 
tinued, fearfully. ‘I had me suspechuns. He 
brought the case aboard himsel’ three nights 
hefore we weighed. I could tell ’twas verra 


hefty. I was in the alley-way. He'll have 
been wi’ the tribes, ye ken, and saw the body 
buried. "Tis no hard job to break it oot o’ the 


ice. But what did he want wi’ it, that’s the 
licker?” 


I’m thinkin’,” the skipper replied, grimly. 
heard tell the medicos would gi’ their bit heads 
for a guid Eskimo specimen. But the North 
can guard her ain—that I’ve kenned weel these 
mony years—and the poor doctor laddie kens 
it too, now. Bear a hand, mon; it must gang 
overboard or worse will come o’ it. The North 
to the North is the answer to this riddle.” 

The intense cold had preserved the body de- 
spite its long sojourn between decks ; and the 
small form, with its ivory face set in a halo of 
raven-black hair, seemed to be sleeping peace- 
fully, as though the slightest touch would awaken 
it. The two men found it a weird, trying task 
to place the lid again over this poor sleeper, so 
rudely severed from her rest in the eternal ice. 

The case and its contents made a light burden 
for two, and they hoisted it quietly and reverently 
by the steel ladder to the deck. With the excep- 
tion of the man at the wheel, the bitter weather 
had driven the watch into shelter, so that no 
other ear caught the smothered splash which 
told two silent witnesses that the North had 
received her own again. ‘ 

Four hours later the old engineer broke in 
excitedly upon his sleeping skipper. ‘ 

“ Bell, mon, the days of miracles are no’ past. 
Come awa up ; there are things to see !” 

The skipper huddled into his clothes and fol- 
lowed old Andy on deck ; and in the lee of the 
chart-house the two men stood gazing long and 
silently into the North. The fog had quite dis- 
appeared, and there, lit by the first rays of the 
Arctic sun, and at the edge of the grey waters 
thirty miles astern, lay a black speck. 

The Plethora had rounded Cape Farewell. 
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Inspired by the success of her tour in the South of England with “The Wide World” caravan, Mrs. 

Maturin planned a more ambitious journey—a trip through the wilds of North-Western Rhodesia. All 

sorts of adventures fell to the lot of the members of the little party, and at times their experiences were 

trying indeed, but throughout the whole expedition the authoress managed to maintain her sense of 
humour and see the funny side of every happening. 


AUNAKAILA, July 17th.—Being 
the Sabbath we decided not to 
trek till to-morrow, and to do no 
shooting to-day, so we have had 
a very quiet and restful time. 

Yesterday Don Quixote shot a lovely duiker, 
a sweet little creature, and, as usual, my silly 
heart ached to see it stretched out as if asleep. 
They have most beautiful heads, with a pair of 
miniature, straight-pointed horns about the 
length of your hand.’ 

I was lying down in my tent just before after- 
noon tea yesterday when suddenly Mr. Muffin 
thrust through at me, without a word, the gory 
head of a hartebeest on a plate, swimming in its 
blood. His excitement was too great for any 
speech, until, sitting up on my bed, I ejaculated, 
“Oh, how dreadful !” 

“Dreadful, is it?” he exclaimed. “ Why, 
he’s a real beauty! I thought you’d be so 
pleased !” 

“Tt gave me such a turn,” said I. 
like blood.” 

A shooting trek is very fascinating, but has 
decided drawbacks. One seems to live in a 


“T don’t 


perpetual atmosphere of buck. Don Quixote 
and “ The Muffin,” as I now sometimes call him 
(he is getting so fat), shoot them and spoor them, 
hit them and miss them; discussing between 
whiles why they missed them and how they hit 
them. They help to eat those they have hit, 
and dream at night of fresh hunts and fresh 
trophies. 

Sleeping in the open, as we often do, one hears 
such dreamland mutterings as: “ Here’s his 
spoor again, Sam! By Jove, missed! Lang 
Wan, you double idiot, bring me that gun, will 
you ? Stone-dead first shot, by Jove!” 

Even Jane, in her daily naps, is quite 
obviously hunting ; she whines when, in fancy, 
she’s clutched by the collar, and breaks into 
faint yelps of joy in her dreams as she is let 
loose, and courses away after a visionary zebra 
or reedbuck. 

The fifty carriers’ daylight hours in camp are 
spent in skinning or cutting up buck, helping 
to spoor them or fetch them in when slain, and 
making strings of dried biltong for themselves 
of all the meat that can be spared, with boiling 
and eating buck as interludes. 
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raw “for health,” it being 
an understood thing that 
no one eats of them unless 
everyone does. If anyone 
refuses after the others 
have begun, he is held 
down by main force, as it 
were, until he has at least 
bitten and swallowed a 
portion of the succulent 
bulb, for fear he may 
afterwards give himself 
airs and avoid those who 
have duly taken their 
daily dose. 

Frequent bilious attacks 
amongst the buck-gorged 
carriers have necessitated 
knocking off all meat 
every few days, and on 
these occasions their allow- 
ance is bartered for grain. 


From a) Carriers cutting up buck. 

Sam’s energies are chiefly concentrated on 
waking himself at 3 a.m., in order to get the 
camp-fire lit and the early tea made by 4 a.m., 
in twenty-mile hunts behind Don Quixote 
(whose special gun-bearer he is), inquiries in 
the kraals concerning the best game spots, 
bartering meat for grain, and keeping the carriers 
up to the mark in their various duties. 

Jonas, looking much concerned, spends his 
time in thinking out new buck dishes, and makes 
impala beef-tea daily ; while I design new buck 
menus. f 

We live well, though there is a sameness as 
regards the meat dishes. For breakfast we have 
porridge with kraal or Swiss milk, kraal eggs 
(very small, but generally new-laid), canvas 
bacon — purchased at 
far-off Livingstone— 
cold pheasant, part- 
ridge, or other bitd, 
varied by brain cakes, 
buck stew, oribi tongues, 
and so forth. 

We try to avoid all 
buck for lunch, and eat 
only from our: chop- 
boxes. Sardines, potted 
meat, jam—various— 
tinned ham, and dried 
stewed fruits are the 
usual midday fare. 

We get no vegetables, 
save potatoes (English 
>.and native) and onions, 


zi Which we generally eat 
Vol. xxvii. —24 


We also exchange meat in 
large quantities for eggs, 
milk, flour, chickens, and for mealie meal for the 
servants. 

Money we hardly ever need or use ; limbo 
(calico) and buck, salt, wire, and darning- 
needles are our coinage. A yard of limbo 
(we have brought several bales of it) equals, 
where we are now, about sixpence, and I cannot 
imagine what earthly use, say, two pennyworth 
of it (less than a quarter of a yard) can be to 
any native. Sam doles it out, throwing a piece 
the size of a small duster at some native in 
exchange for an egg, for instance. 

The egg-dealer (whose poultry-yard is evidently 
not extensive) seizes the piece of limbo as if it 
were cloth-of-gold, and first stands up to try 
and drape it round his loins, his entire family 


“Jonas spends his time in thinking out ew buck dishes.” 
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“He depar:s with mech swagger, his rclations at his heels.” 


collecting to make suggestions. Finding that 
it will do practically nothing towards covering 
him, he next tries to hang it round his neck, 
and sometimes—the approval of his wife, mother- 
in-law, sisters, cousins, and aunts having been 
expressed at the effect—he departs with much 
swagger, his relations at his heels, jabbering their 
admiration of the small square of unbleached 
calico flapping from his 
shoulders. 

If the shoulder effect 
docs not quite please 
him, he ties it round his 
head, which, in this part 
of the world, is caked 
with an elaborate struc- 
ture of mud or clay built 
up into the hair, dried 
hard, and then white- 
washed from the fore- 
head and neck up. A 
hole is left in the top of 
this false, pointed skull, 
and into this they stick 
all sorts of things, such 
as zebra tails, impala 
horns and hoofs, guinea- 
fowl feathers, an axe, an 
empty jam-tin polished 
bright, or a flower. One 


Mashikalumbwe native, with head-dress made of clay, 
From a Photographs 


man had somehow got hold of an English cork- 
screw and proudly bore it aloft, admired by all 
his fellows, the thing being rammed into his 
clay skull in such fashion that it was evident 
he lived and slept in it with perfect content. 
If the limbo will serve no useful purpose, it is 
twisted into a spiral and carefully arranged 
—the delighted owner sitting on the ground 
for the operation—in the 
clay hole, the operator 
(a friend, or the wife, 
or someone else’s wife) 
retiring to view the effect 
with rapturous ‘‘Ows!” 
and “ Ahs!” 

Every morning the 
open space round our 
camp becomes an ani- 
mated scene of barter 
and exchange, and it is 
also an understood thing 
that, if anyone is sick, 
Muffin Baas will, at that 
magic hour, also heal (or 
kill) them, draw teeth, 
apply bandages, smear 
on ointment, extract 
thorns, and so on. 

Muffin Baas, on the 
principle that there is 
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“They show a strong disposition to bolt, and have to be seized and held fast.” 


nothing like impressing the nigger, insists 
on these occasions on getting into my 
Japanese dressing-gown, puts a large, 
glistening tin oil-funnel inverted upon his 
head, and sallies forth from a tent in a 
grave manner and with much dignity, Tom 
and George following, carrying the medicine 
chest. This is then opened on the grass 
and the natives crowd round, the invalids 
being carried up (those that are bad enough), 
while those who are able to walk show a 
strong disposition to bolt, and have to be 
seized and held fast by Tom and George, 
ordered thereto by the amateur physician, 
who isn’t going to lose any chances of 
testing his skill if he can help it. 

“Hi, there! What’s that nigger making 
off for, Tom?” he shouts. “The one with 
his face tied up.” 

“He say,” explains Tom, with a grin, 
“Me tooth hurt now, but me tooth hurt 
more when Medicine Baas break in three 
pieces. I no want.’ ” 

“Rot! Go and fetch him back. Tell 
him the case he refers to—ahem !—was 
the old induna whose teeth were already 
in pieces through age. His teeth will come 
out slick. Fetch him back, and tell him 
he shall have two whole yards of limbo if 
he sits still while I’m—er—tugging.” 


Tom departs-—sv also does 
the invalid, as fast as his 
Jegs will carry him. 

Leaving ‘l'om to chase and, 
if possible, catch him, Mr. 
Muffin and George spread 
nice clean white limbo on the 
grass, and arrange on it, 
in tempting array, medicine 
bottles, surgical instruments 
—such as gleaming knives, 
saws, pincers, and forceps— 
brightly-coloured sweets to 
drop into the mouths of those 
for whom nauseous mixtures 
are intended, and also pots 
of ointment and rolls of 
bandages. 

These preparations seem 
to inspire more distrust than 
confidence, for the crowd 
begin perceptibly thinning ; 
so, to attract their atten- 
tion, Muffin Baas performs 
sleight-of-hand tricks in a 
careless, off-hand manner. 

Producing a red_billiard- 
ball from under the sleeve 


“The invalid departs as tust_us his legs will carry him.” 
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of my dressing-gown, he looks astonished at it, 
as much as to say, ‘‘ How did this get here ?” 
then tosses it down his throat, swallowing it 
with a fearful gulp and grimace. ‘The crowd 
surges back towards us, craning their heads 
over each other’s shoulders to see. ‘This 1s 
indeed a magic medicine man! ‘To swallow 
stone balls and live ! 

Sam loudly interprets. 

“See, O Mashikalumbwe!” (Mr. Muffin 
dictates it all first in English). ‘‘ See the doings 
of this, the greatest of great white magicians ! 
Death cannot touch him! That stone ball has 
gone into his august stomach! Watch close, 
O Mashikalumbwe, and he will order it to come 
forth from the throat of your induna yonder !” 

The induna gives a faint howl as Mr. Muffin 
strides suddenly up to him and, pressing his 
abdomen and then forcing his mouth open, 
extracts the billiard-ball, tossing it into the air 
for all to see. 

There is a universal yell of wonder and 
delight, and the induna starts to feel himself 
carefully all over, for fear other foreign objects 
may have somehow got into him. 

Confidence being now somewhat restored, a 
few more mysteries are shown, and then, as a 
reward for his labours, five or six invalids are 
eventually prevailed upon to submit themselves 
to the tender mercies of the Magic Healer. 


In another direction, later on, Don Quixote 
may be seen presiding over the morning barter 
of meat and limbo for grain. He is usually very 
patient and quiet, as is his way ; but when the 
babel gets too loud, when the women raise their 
voices to shrill cries, and the men find that a 
quarter of a yard won't cover more than a corre- 
sponding quarter of their anatomy, and Sam 
demands too much grain, he has been known 
to lay about him with a stick, shout at Sam, and 
consign the yelling crowd to a place warmer even 
than Northern Rhodesia. 

A subject nearly as absorbing as the prospects 
of sport is as to whether our chop-boxes will last 
out the allotted time. Chop-boxes, I should 
explain, are light boxes of venesta wood, fur- 
nished with a neat bolt and padlock, and contain 
an allowance of varied groceries for a stated 
number of people for a certain time. 

Ours came from Fortnum and Mason, of 
Piccadilly, and each one must last us two weeks, 
or we shall have to go without such necessaries 
as tea, sugar, butter, flour, jam, and Swiss milk 
until we reach civilization again. 

Consequently, a deep and real anxiety prevails 
when it is discovered that I am very “ strong” 
on the Swiss milk, Mr. Muffin on the butter, 
and Don Quixote on the jam, and though we 
all three try to be very polite over it, things 
sometimes become somewhat strained, and a 


A, 


“Don Quixote” presiding over the morning barter of meat and limbo for grain. 
From a Photograph. 


But not one soul will have his teeth drawn ! 
Two or three get castor-oil and a jujube after, 
and a refractory carrier who is always shamming 
sick gets a powerful emetic, and retires a sadder 
and wiser man, for he had meant to get off 
carrying any load at all to-morrow. So our 
medicine man has his uses. 


tendency to “ You’re another !” retorts makes 
itself apparent. 

I really can’t think of anything bringing out 
human nature more effectively than being on 
trek in the farthest Rhodesian wilds, where 
not so much as a pinch of salt nor a spoonful 
of sugar has ever been seen before, where shops 
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and money have become things of the dim 
bygone ; where the “ Back of Beyond ”’ still 
stretches ahead of you for many a long day ; 
and the Swiss milk, the butter, and the jam are 
vanishing by leaps and bounds. 

“Dear me!” says someone, peering with 
deep anxiety into the weekly pound-of-butter 
tin, “the week isn’t 
half gone, but the but- 
ter—where is it?” 

There is no need 
even to glance at the 
culprit. It is an ac- 
cepted fact that he is 
always the butter 
criminal. Nevertheless, 
he assumes an un- 
concerned air, and 
takes up the jampot. 

“Tl swear we left 
this jampot half-full 
last night!” he re- 
marks. ‘‘One of these 
infernal thieves of ser- 
vants has been at it, 

_ I suppose!” 

“Ym afraid I’m the 
thief,” says Don 
Quixote. “Thad it for 
chota-hazri this morn- 
ing. Perhaps I ate more 
than my share. Tom, 
the Swiss milk.” 

“No more Swiss milk 
in tin, mastah,” says 
Tom, turning an empty tin ostentatiously upside 
down in the air. 

“No more Swiss milk ! ” exclaims Mr. Muffin, 
carefully avoiding looking at me. ‘“ Now, who 
the dickens finished this?” Snatching the 
empty tin from Tom and shutting one eye, the 
better to penetrate its recesses, he continues, 
“ Licked clean, by Jove!” 

“Ym sure it isn’t!” I exclaim, indignantly. 
“Of course, you mean me. I do like Swiss 
milk, and this eternal buck is starving me, 
because I can’t eat it every day, and so I have 
to eat the milk. But I couldn’t lick out that 
jagged tin if I wanted to!” 

“You are to have as much Swiss milk as ever 
you can eat,” says Don Quixote, “and if any 
economy is to be practised, Muffin, it will be, 
if you please, over the—er—butter, and——” 

“ And the jam,” finishes Mr. Muffin, tartly. 

To which Don Quixote replies, “ Precisely so. 
I was about to add, ‘ And the jam.’ ” 

A kind of faint Arctic breeze seems to have 
blown across the breakfast table, and a silence 
ensues, broken by Don Quixote (anxious to 


“Dear me! the week isn't half gone, but the butter—where is it?” 


-patch up matters) saying, “It’s much cooler 
to-day.” 

No one responds ; the fact is too obvious. 

“Have some more butter, Muffin?” con- 
tinues Don Quixote. 

“No thanks. Have some more jam?” 
Then, turning to me: 
“ Finish that new tin 
of Swiss milk; there’s 
plenty more. Come!” 

“No, thank you. Let 
Mr. Muffin have it,” I 
reply, almost tearfully. 

“Thanks, I can drink 
my tea easily without 
milk. As far as I am 
concerned, you needn’t 
have brought milk in 
the chop-boxes.”” 

“ And as far as I’m 
concerned,” say I, 
“you could have left 
the butter out entirely. 
I never touch it.” 

“And as far as I’m 
concerned——”’ begins 
Don Quixote, gazing 
round the table and the 
landscape to see what 
he can say he could 
have done without. 
“ By Jove, look at that 
magnificent buck feed- 
ing near that bush 
with yellow flowers ! 
Sam, quick, my Mauser!” 

And the breeze passes by, and all is serene in 
camp again. 

Everyone but myself is now very busy getting 
things packed for our move on Monday. In 
order to expedite matters, Don Quixote is 
taking down his tent to-day and will sleep in 
the open, while Mr. Muffin, never having put 
his up here, has nothing to do save to help in 
the general work and “ guard the water,” which 
takes up one person’s entire time in Baunakaila 
the waterless. 

As soon as the carriers arrive with the buckets, 
filled at Sabasuni, twelve miles away, natives 
begin to tiock from all points of the compass 
to gaze iongingly at the delicious fluid. 

The creatures are so lazy and indolent that 
most of them prefer to remain thirsty to going 
and fetching the water for themselves. Natur- 
ally they never dream of washing, and only when 
the need for drink becomes too imperious to be 
resisted will a man or woman fetch water, and 
even then sometimes only just enough for them- 
selves, Often they entirely ignore the claims 


“Thank you, no!” 
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of the aged, the sick, and even the helpless little eking out of your clothes, needles, cotton, noté> 
children, who, when they smell water being paper, pencils, soap, tooth-powder, and a hundred 
carried into the kraal or camp, rush at it with other small things which no one bothers about 
yells, fighting to suck up a little pool made — where shops supply more, but in your use of 
where it has got spilled, and crying 

piteously if they arrive too late. 

To these poor little nakec 
wretches one feels bound to give 
some, scarce as it is for our own 
needs, but we naturally siernly 
harden our hearts against the ad- 
vances of big, able-bodied men anc 
buxom women, who have never 
done anything in the shape of a 
stroke of work all their lives, anc 
won’t. They come and sit rounc 
our kitchen in a ring, and gaze at 
the water-buckets, only waiting for 
Jonas or Tom to turn their backs 
for one minute to fill the pannikins 
concealed beneath their rags, anc 
drink their fill. 

One may well ask, “ Why builc 
their village in such a waterless 
spot at all, and, having done so, 
why remain in it?” But that is 
the Kaffir all over—lazy, unthink- 
ing, feckless, imprudent. 

Some one of their tribe must 
originally have built himself a hut 
here, a matter only occupying a 
day or two. He forgot all about 
wanting water. Others followed, 
and a colony of huts sprang up. 
Perhaps there was some 
small river at the begin- 
ning. Probably it dried 
up; they do in Rhodesia. 
But they were too lazy 
to move! Here they were, 
and here they would re- 
main, no one ever getting 
enough to drink, and the 
death-rate probably 
enormous. 

A shooting party is a 
godsend to these people, 
for water can be stolen 
daily with a little watch- 
ing and manceuvring ; and 
so, discovering all this, 
we have taken turns to 
guard the water, for even 
the servants are not to 
be trusted. They will 
sell it for things they : 
want themselves, and say “it got upset.” | water. Not one drop, not one half-cupful, 1s 

Truly, a trek beyond the Zambesi teaches you wasted. To upset any is a calamity, a crime ; 
lessons in economy, not only in food and the and Don Quixote and Mr. Muffin had their green 


From a\ A group of Mashikalambwe” 
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canvas basins filled with it on arrival here, and scattered about broadcast, the game w ould be 
Mr. Muffin has washed nine times in his, and scattered as well, and would not be forced to 
Don Quixote twelve times. JT have had clean collect near where water is. Here at Baunakaila 
water once a day, and feel horribly selfish. there is thick shade and cover for the daytime, 

J wondered at first why game of all kinds and the pool at Sabasuni, twelve miles away, 
is nothing of a journey 
for buck and birds, lions, 
leopards, hyenas, and wild 
pigs. Drink they must, 
and so you know where to 
find them. The only diffi- 
culty is to be there early 
enough. The night makes 
safe cover, and they go in 
herds to drink then. If 
they find a.camp near their 
water they will avoid it, 
and doubtless go! great dis- 
tances in some other direc- 
tion to quench their thirst. 

On the great Kafue 
Sahara, where we 
trek next, there is 
only one string of 
pools known to exist 
till you come to the 
Kafue River. Yet 
game will be seen 
there, so we are told, 
in vast herds, and they will 
travel twenty and thirty 
miles for their water. 

We are looking forward 
to it very mugh, our only 
anxiety being as to whether 
we shall strike the pools. 
A native guide, the man 
who carried our water-bag 
here from Sabasuni, and 
who has only one eye, ear, 
and arm, has been engaged 
—after endless jabber be- 
tween him and Sam — to 
conduct our party to these 
all-important pools, which 
he says he knows. 

If we find them he re- 
ceives six yards of limbo, 
and if we all die he dies 
first. Sam_has carefully 
explained this to him, and 
he has expressed himself as 
being quite agreeable to 
the arrangement. 

Conscious of his now 
important position in our 
should be apparently most plentiful in this midst, and impressed with his new dignities, 
country where there is least water, but it is for his family have this afternoon occupied them- 
that very reason it abounds. li water were selves in plastering his skull afresh with new 


war-iurs wis their dogs. (Photograph. 
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clay and whitewash, into the top of which is 
now planted a large bunch of white feathers from 
the tail of a huge white bird that walks about 
these jungles, lifting its feet gingerly, as if very 
particular gbout the cleanliness of the ground. 

A bunch of pampas grass is fastened on behind 
our guide at his waist and sticks out like a tail, 
and there is another in front—his sole clothing. 
He is now strutting round the camp and village, 
the cynosure of all eyes. He has requisitioned 
a small, skinny “slave,” a child of about ten, 
to follow him on the march, carrying his luggage 
—a dirty blanket and an empty Nectar Tea tin, 
in which his meals will be cooked. He had also 
arranged for an oil-tin full of water to be carried 
along for him by the slave, but that we will not 
permit. He will be allowed to take two or three 
good drinks for the heat of the day, but not 
sufficient (as he intended) for two days. A good 
thirst on his part may save us all from dying of 
it, and he will realize that he has to find water 
before sunset. He looks a terrible rascal, and 
we don’t trust him a bit. 

Last evening Don Quixote, Mr. Muffin, and 
I all went out shooting guinca-fowl and part- 
ridges. I carried my own small B.S.A. rifle, 
a lovely little thing 
of which I was very 
proud, and came 
from my tent in 
proper shooting kit 
— buckskin shoes, 
Fox’s _ puttees, 
khaki shirt, @ 
tobacco-coloured felt 
hat, and a on 
skirt cut to a little 
below the knee. 


tig 


“Very workmanlike and pretty!” said Don 
Quixote. ‘Now ”’—as we plunged into the 
jungle—“ learn not to scream when a gun goes 
off ; keep in a line with me, Muffin, Sam, and 
Lang Wan, so as to put up birds and not get 
shot ; and don’t mind thorns, brambles, holes, 
ants’ nests, or anything.” 

We had a most exciting evening, and soon 
came on to the places where at a “ Hiss-t!” from 
Sam we all crouched down, for there, a short 
way off, the speckled guinea-fowl ran almost 
like chickens, thirty or forty of them. The men’s 
first shots were at a covey of partridges which 
Jane put up, and of which they got three. I 
had several shots at running guinea-fowl, but 
hit nothing. But I was not too disappointed, 
for I believe the first bird or buck I kill I shall 
cry over dreadfully. 

We returned to camp, however, with a splendid 
bag—seven guinea-fowl, three partridges, and 
one pheasant, which last Jonas cooked for our 
game course. 

And now to bed and to dream of the great 
Kafue Flats, and so farewell to Baunakaila the 
waterless. 

If my diary comes to an abrupt and untimely 
end, and yet some- 
how reaches England, 
T will leave it to the 
Editor to add, “ Died 
of thirst — Finis.” 
But we confidently 
hope that our guar- 
dian angel in the 
pampas_ grass_ will 
prove equal to the 
high hopes _ enter- 
tained of bim. 


“ater into camp from a distance of twelve 
From a Photograph. 


(To be continued.) 
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TOLD BY A. H. BEAMISH AND 
SET DOWN BY E, J. MURPHY. 


ILILUSTRATED BY 
J. M. HAMILTON. 
WILLIAMS. 


§) WAS lolling list- 
! lessly over the 
PA rail of the Elder, 
oa) Dempster ss. 
Abeokuta, 
gazing at the wharf, watch- 
ing nothing in particular, 
and too languid and hot to 
think about anything. It 
was one of those blazing 


Mr. A. H. Beamish, days in Lagos Harbour 
who tells this amusing which make a man wish he 


were somewhere down by 
the South Pole—anywhere 
rather than in that heavy, humid atmosphere. 
I had hardly any life left in me, and I began to 
long for an earthquake or a thunderstorm to 
come along and shake me up a_bit—anything 
so long as it was startling or exciting. 

My wish was answered, for the thought of 
“something startling” had barely crossed my 
mind when there appeared on the wharf a couple 
of negroes carrying an old wooden packing-case. 
They were followed by two of our firemen, who 


were giving them strict instructions to be very 
Vol. xxvii.—25. 


From a Photograph. 


which the incidents here related took 
place. Photograph. 


ga Abeokane on board 
a 


Mr. Murphy writes: ‘“‘ This story was told to me by Mr. Beamish, and I 

have written it almost exactly in his own words. 

truthfulness, as I was an officer in Elder, Dempster’s at the time, and 
remember the affair happening.” 


I can vouch for its 


careful and not jerk the box too much ; and, by 
the look of it, it did not want much shaking, for 
it was on the verge of falling to pieces. 

I commenced to take a little interest in the 
box, wondering why they were so careful with it. 
There was a small piece of sacking nailed over 
one end, so I couldn’t see into it. 

“Look out !” yelled one of the firemen, as the 
two natives banged the box rather heavily on 
the rail of the ship. ‘‘ Do you want to smash 
the blessed old box and let him escape?” With 
that he raised his fist as if to strike the native 
nearest him. 

The negro promptly stepped back a pace and 
lost his hold on the box, which was balanced on 
the rail of the ship. Whatever was in the box 
must at that moment have gone over to the 
farther side, which was over the ship. The 
other native tried to-keep it balanced on ‘the 
rail, and the two firemen made a grab at it to 
keep it from falling inboard. Between the lot 
of them they made a mess of it, and the box 
came down on the deck with a crash. The 
bottom fell out, and out tumbled a full-grown 
leopard ! 
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“The two natives banged the box rather heavily on the rail of the ship.” 


The natives took to their heels up the wharf 
and disappeared. Several native labourers and 
a couple of the crew who were also lounging 
about disappeared as if by magic, and the 
deck was left in full charge of the leopard. 
The two firemen let off an elegant flow of 
language, such as only a fireman is capable 
of, but they stood their ground like a pair of 
heroes. I glanced round to see in how many 
strides I could make the rigging, in case the 
leopard came my way. Strange to say, I felt 
quite alert; the languidness and weariness I 
had experienced a few moments before had 
quite left me. 

As for the leopard, the poor animal appeared 
to me to be half dead, for after it had extracted 
itself from the ruins of the box it crawled into 
the scuppers and gazed about it with half-closed 
eyes, as if it did not care whether it got away 
or not. Finally it crawled slowly forward and 
hid itself behind a barrel of sand, which was 
up-ended alongside the scuppers beside the 
bulkhead at the break of the forecastle head. 

The two firemen who had come down with it 
jumped on board as soon as the leopard had 
taken refuge behind the barrel of sand, and 
made to go forward, but I stopped them. I was 
second officer, and being in charge—for the 
captain and chief officer were on shore—I was 
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responsible for anything that 
might happen on board. 

“Look here, you two 
fellows,” I shouted, “ keep 
your eye on that animal 
while I go and get my gun. 
You know you had no busi- 
ness to bring the beast on 
board in such a rickety old 
box.” 

“It was that nigger’s 
fault, sir,” answered one of 
them. “If he hadn’t banged 
it on the rail and then let 
it fall inboard it wouldn’t 
have broken. But you 
needn't shoot it, sir; my 
mate and I will get it into 
a cage we have for’ard with- 
out any trouble. You see, 
sir, we doped it a bit before 
we brought it down, in case 
it gave us any trouble, and 
in all probability it is fast 
asleep by now.” 

“ Anyhow, I will go and 
get my gun, in case of an 
accident,” I said. ‘‘ You stop 
here until I come back.” 

I went down to my cabin 
to get my gun, which was an old Snider carbine, 
about twenty years old, and which made my 
heart jump up into my mouth and my shoulder 
black and blue every time I fired it. 

I was only away 
for a matter of a 
couple of minutes, 
and when I got back 
the firemen were 
forward poking the 
leopard into a well- 
built and substan- 
tial wooden cage. 


“| glanced round to see in how many strides I could make 
the rigging in case the leopard came my way."" 
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“The firemen were poking the leopard into « substantial wooden cage.” 


When I left the dock they had gone forward, 
and dragging the cage from under the forecastle 
head, where they had it stowed, they placed it 
alongside the barrel of sand with the door open. 
Then, from the other side of the barrel, they 
poked the animal with broomsticks until it 
crawled into the cage. 

I gave the two men a good lecture when 
they had fastened the door, and told them 
to keep a sharp eye on the leopard in the 
future, and to see that it didn’t get free 
again. 

They promised me they would watch it 
well, and that there would be no more 
trouble with it. So I walked away to the 
room with the gun under my arm, leaving 
them to admire the leopard, who was 
letting off a sleepy growl occasionally. 

That evening we left Lagos, homeward 
bound for Hamburg, so I did not give 
the leopard another thought, for I never 
expected that we should have any more 
trouble with it. But I was reckoning 
without the two firemen. : 

These two men were on the four-to- 
eight watch—re., they were down below 
firing on all watches from four to eight in 
the evening and from four to eight in the 
morning. 

When they were called at half-past three 
on the morning after we left Lagos, to get 
ready to go on watch, they jumped out of 
their bunks, dressed themselves, and then 
went out to look at the leopard before 
going below. They pulled the sacking 


which covered the 
front of the cage 
to one side, and 
then made a noise 
on the wooden 
bars in order to 
make it growl. 
But never a sound 
came from the 
interior. 

“Get a light, 
Fritz,” said the 
English fireman 
(one was a Ger- 
man and the other 
an Englishman), 
“an’ we'll see 
what’s the matter 
with ’inn.”, 

Fritz went into 
the forecastle and 
came back with a 
lamp, which they 
held close to the 
bars of the cage. The sight that met their 
gaze almost made them weep bitter tears, for 
the leopard was stretched out on the bot- 
tom of the cage, its jaws open and its eyes 
glazed. 

“Say, Jimmy,” said Fritz, “he looks as if he 
was dead, don’t he?” 


"*T gave the two men a good lecture." 
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“Get me a stick,” said Jimmy, ignoring 
Fritz’s remark.“ V’ll jolly soon see whether he 
is dead or not.” 

Fritz placed a broom-handle in his hand and 
Jimmy proceeded to poke the leopard gently 
between the ribs. But he received no response ; 
there was not the slightest doubt that the 
animal was dead. 


“*Get me a stick,” said Jimmy.” 


“He’s dead right enough,” 
said Jimmy, mournfully. ‘Two 
good little golden sovereigns 
vanished into thin air, Fritz. 
That brute of a nigger must have 
known it was going to die when 
he sold it, or we shouldn’t have 
got it so cheap.” 

They both gazed sadly at the 
dead leopard for several moments, 
and neither of them spoke. 

Fritz was the first to break the 
silence, and a bright idea seemed 
to have struck him, for his face 
lighted up. 

“T tell you vot I do wid you, 
Jimmy. You haf no house at 
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home in Hamburg, 
and I haf.” 

“Well, what has 
that got to do with 
the two quid we 
have lost 
on the 
leopard ? ” 
asked 
Jimmy. 

“Plenty,” 
said Fritz ; 
“dis skin 
would make a fine rug in mine 
house, so I will gif you ten 
shillings for your share in the 
leopard, and he will be mine 
altogether. Then you will 
only be ten shillings out of 
pocket.” 

“Give me the money,” said 
Jimmy, holding his hand out. ‘“ You can have 
the skin with pleasure. I'll buy some parrots with 
that money in Sierra Leone, and make up my loss 
with the money I’ll get for them in Hamburg.” 

Fritz extracted half a sovereign from some- 
where inside his shirt and handed it to Jimmy, 
who examined it carefully and then tried it with 
his teeth. 

“You needn’t be so suspicious,” said Fritz, 
assuming an injured air. “It’s a good one.” 

“That may be so,” said Jimmy, carefully 
stowing the coin away. “I’m not doubting 
your honesty, but you see, you being a Dutch- 
man, and not knowing much about English 
money, it might easily be a bad ’un.” 

“Well, gif me a hand to carry him into the 
forecastle,” said Fritz. ‘I would like to see 
how he looks, suppose he was stuffed.” 

Opening the cage, they dragged the leopard 
out by the tail, and catching hold of its paws 


He tried it with 
his tceth."” 


“They dragged the leopard out by the tail.” 
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“Don't he look goot, Jimmy ?” 


carried it into the forecastle and placed it in 
Fritz’s bunk, which was a lower one. 

Fritz placed the leopard on its stomach, and 
pulling the forepaws straight out he placed its 
head upon them. Then he tucked its hind legs 
underneath it and pulled its tail straight out. 
When he had finished he stepped back and 
surveyed it, a grin of pleasure overspreading 
his stolid features. 

‘Don’t he look goot, Jimmy? He vill 
look very fine ven he is fixed up properly, 
and I think I vill get more than two pounds 
for that skin ven I get to Hamburg.” 

“ By gum!” ejaculated his mate, admir- 
ingly ; “he does look fine, an’ no mistake ! 
Why, anyone would think he was alive, if 
they didn’t know he was dead. You have 
got the best of the bargain all right.” 

Fritz had placed the animal so that it 
looked down the forecastle. His bunk was 
at the top end, and from the door the leopard 
had the appearance of being about to spring. 
It was plainly visible from the forecastle 
door, and its glazed eyes, which glistened in 
the rays of the lamp, appeared 
to be blazing with anger. 

While Fritz and his mate 
were admiring it, the trimmer 
of their watch, who had been 
outside the forecastle having a 
smoke and airing himself before 
going on watch, put his head 
inside the door and informed ; 
them that eight bells had gone ~~ ~~ 
and that it was time to go and 
relieve the other watch. 

They immediately jumped up and, leaving” 
the dead leopard where it was, proceeded to 
the stokehold to relieve the three men who 


were down there, entirely forgetting their dead 
pet. 

When the men on the twelve-to-four watch 
were relieved they washed themselves, and then, 
with their towels hanging loosely about their 
necks, climbed out of the stokehold and leisurely 
made their way forward, chatting and talking 
amongst themselves as they went. 

There were three men asleep in the fore- 
castle, these being on the eight-to-twelve watch. 
When the twelve-to-four party neared the fore- 
castle door they lowered their voices, so as not 
to wake the sleepers. 

The trimmer was the first to enter the fore- 
castle, and, stepping lightly over the doorstep, 
walked forward to his bunk, which was opposite 
Fritz’s. The forecastle was just a bare room 
with a row of bunks on either side of it anda 
space in the centre. The lamp was nailed on 
the bulkhead opposite the door and between 
the row of bunks. 

As the trimmer reached half-way up the fore- 
castle his eyes fell upon the leopard, lying on 
Fritz’s bunk. He stopped for about the 
fiftieth part of a second ; then, turning round 
with a yell of terror, he dashed out of the fore- 
castle, taking the step at a bound and colliding 


“The three of them collapsed in a 
heap just outside the door.” 


heavily with the two firemen who were just 
entering. The three of them collapsed in a 
heap just outside the door. 
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“The first thing he saw was the leopard.” 


The noise awakened the three sleepers, and 
as one of them was sleeping with his head aft, 
the first thing he saw, when he raised himself 
into a sitting posture, was the leopard. : 

With a yell of “Leopard!” he burled his 
blankets to one side and sprang with one bound 
clean through the doorway, landing on the 
twelve-to-four watch, who were just picking 

up. 
Lag eee ie men were asleep on the same 
side as the leopard, 
and therefore could 
not see it, but they 
were awakened by 
shouting, an 

Cs just in time to 
ir watch-mate 
h the 
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little distance between 
themselves and the fore- 
castle, The men under- 
neath, thinking — the 
leopard was on them, 
immediately com- 
menced to strike out 
wildly with their fists, and for some time nothing 
could be seen but bare legs and arms, until 
finally, one by one, the unfortunates managed 
to disengage themselves, struggle to their feet, 
and dash aft to the midship alleyway, regardless 
of their scanty attire. 

The last man, as he leaped over the doorstep 
of the alleyway, pulled the door to after him, 
and the six of them leaned against the side of 
the alleyway, panting and blowing. 

I was on the bridge when all this happened. 
In fact, I was just about to leave it, for the 
chief officer had relieved me at eight bells, but 
I had stopped a little while talking to him, for 
it was a fine, warm morning, with a little bit of 
a crescent moon shining. I felt like a chat 
after spending a lonely four hours by myself. 

We were leaning on the forward part of the 
bridge, when we heard yells of fear come from 
the firemen’s forecastle, and a few seconds later 
we had a vision of six figures tearing aft as if all 
the demons in Hades were after them. The 
shirts of some were flying behind them like flags 
of distress, while others had pants and no shirts. 

“ Halloa !” said the chief; “ what’s the matter 
with those fellows? 
They look as if they 
were in a desperate 
hurry over some- 
thing. Better get 
down there, mister, 
and see what’s gone 
wrong with them, 
before trouble com- 
mences.” 

I jumped down 
off the bridge and 
into the alleyway, 
and the sight that 
met my gaze was 
enough to make the 
mate laugh — and 
he was popularly 
supposed never to 
laugh at anything. 

There were three 
or four nationalities 
amongst the six of 
them, and they were 
all jabbering in their 
own particular lan- 
guage and _ calling 
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down curses on whatever it was that had caused 
their distress. 

There was an Englishman in the party, and I 
managed to get out of him the cause of the 
trouble. 

It had never dawned upon me that the 
leopard was adrift, for I made sure the two 
firemen would look after it and see that it 
didn’t escape again. 

“Is the forecastle door closed?” I asked. 
“Did any of you close it as you came out ?” 

“Not likely, mister,” was the answer. “We 
didn’t wait to close it; time was too pressing. 
We didn’t want to become leopard food just 
yet.” 

“Well, something will 
have to be done to get 
that door closed,” I said, 
‘or else the leopard will be 
going round to the sailors’ 
forecastle and killing some 
of them. Who will come 
forward with me and close 
the door? You see, if we 
go in numbers we shall be 
able to beat the leopard 
off if it attacks us; but if 
only one goes forward by 
himself he is sure to get 
killed. Besides, you fel- 
lows can’t stop about the 
decks all morning in that 
attire. You'll be laid up 
with malarial fever if you 
do. Get some iron belay- 
ing-pins and sticks while I 
go and get my gun.” 

I left them and went to 
my room, which was in 
the alleyway. Taking my gun from under my 
bunk, I loaded it and went back. 

The firemen had done as I had told them, 
and were waiting for me with an assortment of 
weapons grasped firmly in their hands. They 
had handspikes, iron belaying-pins, and every- 
thing they could lay their hands upon that was 
iron. One of them had a large piece of tar- 
paulin, which, he remarked, “would be handy 
to throw over the leopard when it wasn’t 
looking.” 

I gave the word and we started forward, 
stalking along the deck one after the other 
like a file of Indians, and bending low in the 
shadows of the bulwarks, so that the leopard 
wouldn’t see us. 

The chief officer must have seen us creeping 
forward from the bridge, because I heard two 
or three contemptuous grunts come from that 
direction. 


“‘He remarked, ‘It would be handy to throw over 
the leopard when it wasn't looking.’” 


The night was perfectly still, for there was no 
wind, and the only sound to be heard was the 
swish of the water from the bow of the ship as 
she ploughed her way through the seas, so that 
when the chief officer grunted we heard it quite 
distinctly. The men behind me thought it was 
the leopard, and turned to run back to the 
shelter of the alleyway, until I reassured them. 
The next grunt from the chief satisfied them, 
so we proceeded again. 

When I was close to the forecastle door I 
dropped my gun on the deck and sprang forward 
to the door. It was hooked back, so I gave 
the hook a knock up, but it was jammed, and 
for the moment I couldn't 
undo it. Two of the men 
behind me, thinking the 
leopard might come out 
on them at any moment, 
and thinking I was rather 
slow, jumped up alongside 
to help me. The hook 
yielded almost as soon as 
they reached me, and the 
three of us, in our hurry 
to close the door, took 
hold of it at different 
parts, and were about to 
slam it to, when a deep 
voice sounded right be- 
hind us. 

I nearly jumped out of 
my clothes, and as the 
others couldn’t jump out 
of theirs they nearly 
jumped out of their skins. 
However, it gave us a 
violent start, which caused 
one of the men to slip, 
and when the door was finally slammed this 
poor beggar had his hand in the jamb of the 
door. I could not tell you how it happened, 
but his hand was there. The other men, in 
their fright, had put their backs against the door 
and would not let him pull it out, in case the 
leopard was close behind the door. 

It was the mate who had spoken in his gruff 
voice behind us. He had seen our strange 
movements, and as I had not gone back to 
report to him he became curious and _fol- 
lowed us forward, leaving the quartermaster 
in charge, with instructions to blow the 
steam - whistle if he saw anything ahead of 
the ship. 

I explained to him in a few hurried words, 
and then tumed my attention to the man who 
had his hand in the jamb of the door, for his 
yells to be freed were enough to frighten away a 
forest full of leopards. 
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“* He's got my hand!" he 
howled. 


“He’s got my hand! UV 
He’s got my hand!” he 
howled, as he struggled 
violently on the deck. 

“What's got your hand, 
Olaf?” asked one of the 
men, with real sympathy, 

“The leopard, you blithering idiot! I can 
feel him purring at it now and playing with it.” 

“ Never mind your hand. What’s a hand to 
all our lives? Be brave and sacrifice it, my lad.” 

“Oh, can 1?” howled Olaf, giving himself a 
half-twist on the deck and bringing his feet into 
play. “You take that, then, as a sacrifice.” 
And he placed his two feet, with the force of 
a battering-ram, right on the buckle of his 
mate’s belt. : ; . 

‘There was a bit of a mix-up just at this 
moment, and in the scuffle that followed Olaf 
pulled his hand out and I jumped over them 


and closed the door properly. After that it 
took the mate and me five minutes to separate 
the arms and legs that were struggling on the 
deck. 

When they were finally separated the chief 
glared at them, with a handful of their hair in 
either hand. 

“Don’t you think there’s enough trouble,” he 
yelled, “without you blamed idiots causing 
more? For two pins I’d sail in and bash the 
whole crowd of you. Now, what about that 
leopard?” he continued, turning round and 
facing the door of the forecastle. ‘‘ How are we 
going to get at it?” 

I suggested that we should break in one 
of the ports on the side of the ship and 
try to shoot it with my gun. 

“That is the only way to get at it, unless 
we open the door,” I remarked, “and if we 
cannot get it from the port we shall have 
to leave it until it dies of starvation.” 

“ Don’t talk rubbish !” growled the 
chief. “Bring that gun along, and 
/we'll see what we can do at the port. 
‘ If we can’t shoot it from there, I'll 
chase this crowd of cowards into the 
forecastle to kill it with crowbars.” 

The chief climbed up the ladder on 
to the forecastle head, and, taking an 
iron lever that belonged to the windlass, leaned 
over the side of the ship and smashed in one of 
the forecastle ports. Then, taking hold of my 
gun, he lay on his stomach, poked the gun in 
through the port, and commenced making a 
noise to attract the attention of the leopard. 

In his eagerness to get a good sight of the 
leopard he lost control of himself and nearly fell 
overboard. He dropped my precious gun over 
the side, and it was only by a sheer miracle that 
he didn’t follow it. As it was, he managed to 
grab hold of the edge of the port as he slid off 
the forecastle head, and so saved himself. 


“For two pins I'd sail in snd besh the whole crowd of you.” 


THE 


- We hauled him on board 
again, and when he had 
recovered from the shock 


“He managed to grab hold 
of the edge of the port, and 
#0 saved himself.” 


the atmosphere became vivid with vicious and 
uncomplimentary language concerning firemen 
and leopards in general. 

“Who does the brute belong to?” he yelled, 
glaring fiercely at the poor, scantily-clad fire- 
men, who by this time were beginning to feel 
the cold morning air. ‘“ Who does it belong to, 
I say? Don’t stand there like a lot of dummies 
in a waxworks. Answer me, someone, before 
I begin to feel wicked.” 

I looked amongst the six firemen, but could 
not see the owners, so I surmised that they 
must be on watch, and acquainted the chief 
with the fact. One of the men corroborated 
my statement. 

“They’re on watch, are they?” yelled the 
chief. “ Well, you two fellows with the trousers 
on go down and relieve them, and send them 
up here to me. I'll make the swabs go into 
the forecastle and kill the leopard or get killed 
themselves.” 

The two men with the trousers on were only 
too glad to get away from the chiefs anger, and 
off they went to break the news to the two men 
on watch. They came on deck a few minutes 
later, and the mate, whose anger was still rising, 
met them with a roar as they came forward. 

“ Does that leopard belong to you two under- 


ground savages?” he shouted. 
Vol, xxvii,—26, 
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“Yessir,” answered Fritz. 

“Well, into that forecastle you go, you pair of 
pig-iron polishers, and capture it.” 

“The leopard is a 

“Don’t you answer me back or give 
me any of your impertinence,” roared 
the chief, shaking his fist in the man’s 
face. 

“ But, sir, the i 

“Shut up, and do as I tell you.” 

And with that he took hold of the 
pair of them by the back of the neck 
and hurled them towards the forecastle 
door. 

I was about to interpose, because I 
thought the chief was going a little too 
far, and I could see that his temper 
was getting the better of him. I cer- 
tainly could not allow him to send the 
men into the forecastle. But before I 
could do or say anything Fritz opened 
the forecastle door, and, turning to the 
chief, he said :— 

“The leopard is dead, sir. He died 
dis morning, and me and Jimmy here 
carried ’im into my bunk before ve vent 
on vatch. It is only a dead leopard 
dese men haf seen.” 

I glanced sideways at the chief, and I could 
see the veins standing out on his neck. I could 
tell there was a storm of wrath brewing, and 
great trouble for the firemen. 

It is just as well that I should draw a veil over 
what passed. Suffice it to say that the storm 
burst, and there was a quick disappearance of 
firemen. ‘Then I turned on my heel, went to 
my room, and turned into bed. 


“The leopard is dead, sir.” 


The “Wide 
World” Globes. 


Tne Finpinc or No. 6. By THe EDITOR. 


@ITER a long interval the Atlantic 
has at last given up yet another of 
the twelve Wipe Wortp globes 
which were committed to its charge 

== in August last. The globe just to 
hand is No. 6, which was launched from_the 
Cunard liner Cam- 
pania by Captain R, 
C, Warr in lat. 49.50 
N. and long. 22.32 W. 


lobe Number Six as it appeared when found—Nearly all the 
oo le OM tering has disappeared. (Pholograph. 


on August 15th last. Remarkable to relate, No. 6 
came ashore at almost exactly the same place 
as No. 1, which was set adrift at a point hundreds 
of miles away, and the same gentleman—Mr. 
J. J. Twomey, of Skibbereen—was approached 
by the lucky finder to communicate with us in 
regard to the discovery. No. 6 travelled over 
seven hundred miles in a straight line, taking | 
one hundred and ninety-two days to accomplish 
the voyage, and it is extraordinary, to say the | 


near finding this one also. He was undoubtedly 
the ‘early bird,’ and his goal was this particular 
spot, but, unfortunately for himself, before going 
down to the strand he sat on a rock for awhile 
to survey the surroundings. While he was there 
Michael Attridge, a later arrival, passed on and 
picked up the six guinea ‘worm’ under his 
very nose!” 

It is safe to say that Barry will regret that 
little rest of his to the end of his days. A 
cheque for six guineas has been duly dispatched 
to the finder. Seven globes are still adrift, one of 
them—the ‘‘ Melba” globe, bearing the famous 
prima donna’s name—being worth twelve guineas 
to the finder. It is our intention to pay the 
rewards for any of these globes whenever they 
are discovered, no time-limit being imposed. 


least, that it should come ashore just where its | ~ : 


predecessor did. Mr. ‘Twomey writes: ‘‘ The 
globe was found at six a.m. on February 23rd 
in a portion of Toe Head Bay called Tralagough, 
in about three feet of water. The finder is 
Michael Attridge, of Lickowen, an adjacent 
townland. By a strange coincidence James 
Barry, the finder of the first globe, came very 


Michael Attridge, of Lickowen, the fortunate finder of the globe 
: _ From a Photograph. 
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A STRANGE MAIL-CARRIER. 

HE surf is generally so rough at Niua-Foou, an 
island in the Tongan group, that there is diffi- ” 

culty in launching a catamaran (native boat). Once a 
month one of the Union Steamship 
‘ompany’s boats passes by with the 
mail’and slows down about a mile 
off the shore. Nowadays a native, 
regardless of sharks, swims off with 
the mail fixed on a pole attached to a 
plank, as depicted in the photograph. 
On the occasion when this snapshot 
was taken the mail contained three 
eggs of the malloa, a wingless bird 
uliar to this and one or two other 
islands. This photograph, which 
was secured from the forecastle of the 
T.S.S. Atua on August 28th, 1910, 
whilst the swimmer was approaching 
the bows of the vessel, was taken 
by Dr. Faulke, of Wellington, 
New Zealand. —FROM THE APRIL 

“*STRAND MAGAZINE.” 


THE BEAUTIES OF A 
CANADIAN WINTER. 
HE climate of Canada. What 
is the dread? Surely Kipling’s 

“‘Our Lady of the Snows” has by | 
this time been rightly interpreted. 
I know what a Canadian winter is. 
Victure to yourself the climate of 
Italy, add to that the scenery of 
Norway; you have the best descrip- 
tion of the fruit district of British 
Columbia. Commerce as a rule goes 
seldom hand in hand with the beauties 
of Nature, yet in the Kootenay district 
one will find in the mountains an 
awe-inspiring impression which will 
leave for all time its charm and 
grandeur upon the least observant. 
Ah ! those Kootenays! The winter 
is just the right length and just 
cold enough to be invigorating, 
to make the contrast between the 
seasons delightful. — FROM “THE 
LADIES’ FIELD.” 


THE PYGMIES OF DUTCH NEW GUINEA. 


HAVE seen numbers of the pygmies the discovery of 
whom has been reported in England. We never saw 

any of their women or children—only their men. They 
seemed to be extremely stupid people. We used to 
strike matches in front of them and do other things 
which we thought might interest them, but they would 
not look; they turned their heads away. One or two 
of the younger men we met were strikingly handsome, 
but one or two of the older men were just the reverse— 
repulsively ugly. Mr. Claude Grant sends the following 
additional notes and measurements of the pygmies : 
““T found, after all, that the pygmies had not really left 
their village on the Saddle Peak range, or, if they had, 
they soon returned, for on the 4th of November I met four 
of them in a well-worn track which I was investigating. 
This track, as I afterwards found, ran through an old 
clearing to a tributary of the Mimika River. I induced 
the four to come back to my camp, and offered them 
various things if they would allow me to measure them, but 
they refused. Finally I showed thema red handkerchief, 
and said I would give one to each man if he would allow 
me to measure him ; two accepted and two promptly left 
the camp.” —MR. W. GOODFELLOW IN ‘COUNTRY LIFE.” 
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A Quaint Character—The Result of a Runaway—The Devil-Dancers, etc. 


THE photograph we 
reproduce — below 
shows a curiouscharacter. 
This man lost both legs 
in a railway accident, and 
for a time his chances 
of making a livelihood 
looked rather © slight. 
Then, however, an idea 
came to him. He had the 
light cart seen in the pic- 
ture built for him, trained 
two dogs to haul it, and 
now travels through the 
States and Canada drawn 
by his quaint team. When 
he arrives at a town of 
any size he stays for 
some days, driving 
through the main streets 
with local advertisements 
pasted on his cart. In 
this way he makes quite a com- 
fortable living. 

The bird shown in the striking 
photograph on this page is a 
female “ barge,” a species of eagle, 
which frequents the - extreme 
northern parts of India. It is a 


ferocious creature, 
and extremely 
hard to get at. This 
icular eagle 
was killed by Mr. 
Ernest Pell, of the 
Telephone Ex- 
change, Simla, 
while in the act of 
stealing some of 
his pigeons, It 
measured _ eight 
feet three. inches 
from wing-tip to 
é _ wing-tip, which is 
A fine bie ou of ue oer eagle believed to be a 
From a@ Photograph, record for this 
species. 

The photograph next reproduced shows the 
extraordinary result of a runaway in Harwich 
township, Kent County, Ontario. A team at- 

= tached to a wagon took fright and ran away, one 
A Sener Gapety Pe el Pama) TT horse going on each side of a tree. So great was 
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The extraordinary result of « runaway—The horses passed (o right and ieft of the tree, driving the wadon-tongue clean 


From a} 


the fcrce of the impact that the iron-shod wagon- 
tongue was driven clean through the tree, ex- 
tending about six inches on the other side. The 
tree is twenty-eight inches in diameter. 

“T send you,” writes a French correspondent, 
“a photograph of a curious roadside lodging- 
house which I came across this last summer 
during my wanderings on the banks of the Loire. 
The hospitable couple seen standing at the door 
of their troglodytic lodging-house grant a free 


through the trunk! 


(Photograph. 


lodging to wayfarers between certain hours, but 
they naturally expect them to buy bread and 
wine, and thus put a little profit in their way. 
The dwelling is hewn out of the solid rock, and, 
though it must be exceedingly cold in winter, is 
delightfully cool in summer, and much appreci- 
ated by the man who has tramped all day in the 
hot sun. There are many cave-dwellings in the 
Indre-et-Loire, but the one here depicted is 
certainly the most curious.” 


pour 


SLES VOYACEURS}S = 


. A cave-dwelling in the Indre- 
From a Ph 


where wayfarers can obtain free lodging. 


y Lawrence & Co,, Paris, 
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it about. Most of it goes over themselves, but 
they don’t mind, and as a Certain proportion 
eventually reaches the roadway everybody 
seems satisfied with the efficiency of the system.” 

One of the “sights” of Cuba is the notion 
merchant, or pedlar. On the top of a box-like 
arrangement fixed at one end of a long pole he 
carries a huge pile of laces and material for 
dresses. It looks for all the world like a gigantic 
mason’s hod, loaded with draperies instead of 
bricks. This enormous weight he balances on his 
shoulder with one hand, while with the other hand 
he carries a box filled with collar-buttons, studs, 
shoe-laces, scissors, and other odds and ends. It 
was this variety of wares, doubtless, that led to 
his being called a “ notion merchant,” which 
term is an American one given to a dealer in 


How they water the streets in Mandalay. 


raph. 


From a F 


With reference to the above photo- 
graph a Singapore reader writes : “It was 
taken while I was on a visit to Mandalay, 
Upper Burma, and shows the primitive 
way they have of watering many of the 
roads in that ancient city. The coolie 
girls fill an old oil- with water and 
then run along the road splashing 


ing their 
From a Photograph. 


Southern Nigerian belles proudly displ: 


assorted goods. The “ notion merchant” is an energetic 
individual. He tramps the island of Cuba from one end to 
the other, and is always a welcome visitor at the little 
villages on his route, and especially at the small plantations. 

The photograph given above shows some “ fair” maidens 


A Cuban “notion merchant. 
From a Photograph. 


* 
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of Southern Nigeria, West 
Africa, proudly exhibiting 
their vaccination marks. 
The girl on the right of 
the photograph, it will be 
observed, has on her arm 
an example of the raised 
tattooing of which natives 
of West Africa are so fond, 
and which is produced by 
rubbing dirt or ashes into 
an open wound. 

The extraordinary-look- 
ing creatures shown below 
are Southern Nigerian 
devil-dancers, wearing the 
hideous masks and other 
paraphernalia of their 
order. These gentlemen 
figure prominently ‘at all 
native “plays” and dances. 
“On such occasions,” From a A carious village industry—Drying peat in Wiltshire. (Photograph. 
writes a cynical white, 

“they exhibit an energy which I have never — employs practically all the inhabitants, men, 


yet seen applied to labour on this coast.” women, and children all working among the peat. 
The curious photograph reproduced above was It is dug out in soft square blocks, which, after 
taken at the village of Meare, near Glastonbury, being allowed to dry somewhat, are split into 


in Somerset, and shows men standing blocks of _ four to be finished off. When ready for use the 
peat in “ ruckles”” to dry. There are extensive 
deposits of peat near Meare, and the industry 


From a) Southern Nigerian devil-dancers in full paraphernalia. 
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Sie 


From a) 


blocks are taken round to the villages and sold 
for use in the same way as coal. 

The handsome First Baptist Church at Santa 
Rosa, California, enjoys the distinction of being 
the only church building on the Pacific Coast that 
has been constructed entirely from one tree. 
With the exception of the bricks for the chimney, 
the glass for the windows, the bell in the belfry, 
the door-knobs, hinges, and other necessary hard- 
ware, everything was manufactured from one 
tree—a gigantic redwood that grew in Mendocino 
County, California. The church pews were also 


A church built out of a single tree. 


(Photograph. 


The church has a 


made from the same tree. 
spire a hundred feet high, an audience-room 
capable of seating four hundred, a parlour capable 
of seating a hundred, a pastor’s study fourteen 
by twenty feet, a vestibule, and a toilet room. 
It is about sixty feet wide and a hundred and ten 
feet long. The church edifice was built at a cost 


of about five thousand dollars. Many thousands 
of feet of lumber were needed to build the church, 
but not more than two-thirds of the great tree 
was required to construct the entire building as 
it now stands. 
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The map-contents of ‘The Wide World Magazine,” which shows at a glance the locality of each article and narrative 
of adventure in this number. 


Facsimile of the voucher contained in “Wide 
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“SHE DROPPED LIGHTLY TO THE GROUND, ONLY TO BE CAUGHT IN THE ARMS OF THE YOUTH 
TO WHOM SHE HAD GIVEN HER HEA! 
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A Modern Adam and Eve. 


BY THOMAS J. THOMAS. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. R. S. STOTT. 


A very romantic and unusual story. A young couple, thwarted in their boy-and-girl courtship by 
their parents, ran away and got married, afterwards taking up their abode in a cave in the mountains, 
where they lived a primitive, Arcadian sort of life until Fate took a hand in the game and evicted them 


from their little Eden. 


Mr. Thomas describes the adventures of the young couple, and the events which 


led up to their final return to civilization to receive the forgiveness of their parents. 


1 HE modern Adam and Eve” is the 
| 


somewhat remarkable title be- 
f stowed on Mr. and Mrs. La Vere 
} Tallman, whose recent marriage 
~ was followed by a honeymoon spent 
in the wilds of the Catskill Mountains, in one of 
the most desolate sections of New York State. 

It is seldom that the world hears a story quite 
so unusual as that which deals with the romance 
of these two young people, both of whom lived 
at Newark, N.J., and neither of whom was more 
than seventeen years of age. 

It was some time ago that the “ Modern 
Adam” met his “‘ Eve.” The former’s name is 
La Vere Tallman, and the girl was, until her 
romantic. marriage to the youth, Miss Beatrice 
Sanders. : 

The meeting proved a case of love at first sight. 
Tallman, though a youth of tender years, was 
manly in appearance, and, having worked hard 
during much of his young life, was strong and 
rugged, possessing a physique that many a grown 
man would envy. As for Beatrice, she was a 
beautiful schoolgirl, her cheeks suffused with the 
fresh bloom of youth, her eyes sparkling with 
vitality. La Vere and Beatrice promptly de- 
cided to get married and “live happily ever 
after,” but they soon found that the stern arm of 
parental control barred the path of true love, and 
they pondered deeply in an effort to evolve a 
scheme that would set paternal and maternal 
objection at naught. 

“ We will elope,” said La Vere, at last. 

“We will,” said Beatrice, or words to that 
effect, and the two young people wasted no time 
in putting their plans into execution. 

In the dark of the moon, when all was silent 
in the parental castle of the young girl, Beatrice 
arose softly, dressed, and waited for the agreed 
signal. 
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Shortly after midnight the girl heard a low 
whistle. It was the signal. She rushed to the 
window and, raising the sash, dropped lightly 
to the ground, only to be caught in the arms of 
the youth to whom she had given her heart. 

Hastening to the home of the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Whitney Allen, the young elopers were soon 
united in the bonds of holy matrimony, and the 
new Mrs. Tallman was exceedingly happy. 
Soon, however, her smile of joy faded to a frown 
of perplexity as she realized that she could not 
go home—that her father would never forgive 
her for thus running away with the young fellow 
she loved. She was ina quandary. The young 
husband was also taken aback. It was a situa- 
tion he had not foreseen in the excess of his 
happiness. 

However, he was equal to the emergency. 

“ Thaven’t much money,” he said, confidently, 
“ but we love each other, and I guess we can get 
along even if we haven't got a cottage and all the 
fixings. Besides, your father might be on our 
trail, and we'd better get as far away as we can 
before the trouble starts.” 

Briefly the young husband outlined his plan. 
He would take the blushing bride into the wilds 
of the Catskill Mountains, where, safe from pur- 
suit, they might spend their honeymoon in happy 
solitude. 

Being a lover of adventure, the young bride 
consented, with the result that she and her hus- 
band set forth on the long journey into the hills. 
All that night they toiled along little-frequented 
roads, across fields, and through dense woods. 
There was no moon to light their path, and there 
were times when the young husband was com- 
pelled to carry his clinging bride over the rough 
spots. 

By the time the first heralds of the dawn 
streaked the eastern horizon the two runaways 
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were far from Newark and were well on their way 
into the land of solitude. When daylight finally 
came they lay down beneath the trees of the 
forest to rest their weary limbs. 

Here, shielded from the warm rays of the 
September sun, the two fugitives spent the day, 
partaking of what little food they had had the 
forethought to take with them. 

’ As evening approached and darkness began to 
fall again the girl and the youth set forth once 
more on their long journey. By morning, after 
toiling on mile after mile, they were within sight 
of the mountains, the rugged slopes of which 
looked bleak and cold in the morning haze. 

With their goal in sight, the runaways paused 
only to rest their weary bodies and take some 
little refreshment, eggs being obtained from 
a passing farmer who took pity on the way- 
farers. 

With their strength recuperated, the two set 
out again for the distant wilds, and by early after- 
noon were ascending the gentle slopes of the foot- 
hills. Soon the road along which they trudged 
dwindled into a mere path, which continued up 
the mountain-side until it, too, was lost in the 
dense growth of the foothills. The path was 
now more difficult, and Tallman, burdened as he 
was with a camping outfit, which included a 
rifle, a shot-gun, and a considerable quantity of 
ammunition, found the task almost beyond his 
strength. Beatrice, the young wife, made no 
complaint, yet her companion noted her fatigue 
and decided to rest before penetrating farther 
into the mountain fastness. 

A rude camp was made in the densest part of 
the woods, and there the two spent the night, 
with the spreading branches of the trees for a 
roof. Occasionally, as the night grew old, the 
young bride would be startled at the sound of 
some animal moving stealthily through the 
brushwood, or the cry of a wild-cat in the distance. 
At such times the girl would cling to her com- 
panion, satisfied that no harm could come to her 
while he was near. And Tallman, with the rifle 
held in readiness, sat on watch all through the 
night, straining his eyes through the gloom, for 
the Catskills are still infested with formidable 
beasts, such as the wild-cat and mountain lion. 
Of these two, of course, the wild-cat is the most 
ferocious, for, unless hard pressed, the mountain 
lion is by no means a dangerous foe. ‘Tallman, 
however, forgot to tell his bride this fact, where- 
fore she trembled greatly when the cry of a 
mountain lion was heard near at hand. Once 
one of the beasts came within the circle of light 
cast by the glowing fire. The animal sniffed the 
air a few times, its eyes glowing like live coals in 
the semi-gloom, and then, when Beatrice uttered 
a stifled scream, it turned tail and vanished into 


the night, probably considerably more frightened 
than the girl herself. 

At last, however, the dawn broke, and the sun 
came up to shed its glorious rays on mother earth. 
Tallman, leaving his young bride at the camp, 
journeyed forth into the wood alone, in search of 
game. He was absent an hour, at the end of 
which time his waiting bride saw him returning 
with a rabbit which he had succeeded in killing 
with his rifle. The two wayfarers managed 
to make their breakfast on the flesh of the rabbit, 
and found occasion to be exceedingly happy. 
The spirit of adventure was strong in both, and 
now that the fear of pursuit was practically over 
they felt elated. 

After breakfasting, the two started again on 
the march through the wilderness of trees and 
rocks, arriving by noon at a little nook where 
they decided to rest. A fire was made and Tall- 
man again set forth with his rifle, meeting with 
more success this time than on the former occa- 
sion, for he brought two rabbits back in proof of 
his good marksmanship. 

One of these was cooked over the glowing fire, 
while the other was reserved for the evening 
meal. 

Another six hours of ceaseless toil brought the 
two fugitives to a portion of the mountain which 
was marked by the rugged faces of great boulders, 
which jutted out here and there from the moss- 
covered earth. Here Tallman decided to make 
camp for the night, and while he was working the 
young bride strolled about, more out of a natural 
curiosity than for any other reason. 

Suddenly she gave a little cry, and Tallman, 
tushing to her side, found her pointing to a dark 
hole in the face of the mountain. 

‘What is it?” he cried. “Is it a bear?” 

“No, no,” returned the girl, excitedly. 
“Don’t you see? It is a cave—a cave!” 

“So it is,” said Tallman. “ But what about 
at.2.72 

“ Why,” returned the girl, “ it will be a splen- 
did place for us to live in. We will not go a step 
farther; but will stay right here. We can fit out 
the cave in a perfectly lovely manner, and no one 
will ever find us.” 

Tallman explored the cave, found it to be dry 
and roomy, and decided then and there to make 
the place ready for the reception of his bride. 
The earth which formed the floor was levelled and 
covered with a carpet of twigs and dried leaves. 
A rude bench was hastily made, and then the 
cave was in readiness for its occupants. 

It was in this manner that this particular 
section of the Catskills became a modern Garden 
of Eden, with young Tallman in the réle of Adam 
and his bride in that of Eve. 

So enthusiastic were the young people that 
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to carry his clinging bride over the rough spots.” 


was compelled 


“The young husband 
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they told each other that this cave in the moun- 
tains should be their permanent abode. A 
tumbling cascade rumbled its way down the 
mountain-side not far away, guaranteeing an 
abundant supply of water, while the surrounding 
woods simply teemed with wild game, ensuring 
at least a certain amount of food. 

The warm, balmy days of September siowly 
passed away, and the autumn was turning the 
verdant leaves to gold. The nights were clear 
and starlit, and the air, though fresh, was not 
cold. There in the cave in the face of the tower- 
ing mountain the loving couple dwelt happily. 
Each morning the young husband journeyed 
into the woods in search of game, and always he 
brought back more than enough to supply the 
needs of his bride and himself. This gave him 
an idea; he determined to barter rabbits and 
other small game for some luxuries which his 
companion might appreciate. Making his way 
to the distant farms, he traded the fruits of his 


“Once one of the beasts came within the circle of light cast by the glowing fire.” 
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marksmanship for butter, bread, eggs, salt, and 
other luxuries. The “days passed pleasantly 
enough, the bride busying herself with the task 
of keeping the cave tidy and comfortable. 
During moments of leisure she fashioned chairs 
and a table with the boughs of trees for her 
material and her husband’s jack-knife as 
general utility tool. In this way the couple 
lived in solitude and security, except at such 
times as the more ferocious animals of the wild 
decided to pay them unexpected visits. 

After a week had passed away, and the balmy 
September air was acquiring the chill of approach- 
ing fall, young Mrs. Tallman commenced to feel 
the loneliness of her mountain life while her hus- 
band was absent in search of game. But she was 
happy withal, and never made complaint, for it 
seems that her love for her husband was great. 
She had no desire to return to home and civiliza- 
tion, but she did want to be with her husband 
more. She pleaded with him, therefore, to take 
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her with him when he went into the wilderness 
of trees and rocks, and, though objecting at first, 
he finally consented. 

Thereafter they always went together on their 
hunting trips, the wife armed with the shot-gun, 
the husband with the rifle. 

Mrs. Tallman was an apt pupil, soon mastering 
the art of shooting with rifle and gun, with the 
result that she also aided in replenishing the store 
of provisions. The rabbit industry grew remark- 
ably, and it seemed that Fate had looked upon 
the youthful adventurers with a kindly eye. An 
increase in the rabbit supply meant more butter, 
more milk and eggs and other dainties, and 
before long a supply of these things sufficient to 
last through the approaching winter had been 
obtained. 

“Oh,” cried the modern Eve one evening late 
in September, as she and her lord sat together by 
the camp-fire, “ this is Paradise !” 

Tallman leaned over and kissed her. “I 
guess you’re right,” he agreed, enthusiastically. 

“T could stay here for ever,” sighed the girl, 


happily. 

“Me, too,” said Tallman, as he roused the 
smouldering embers of the fire to renewed energy. 
“This is living—real living. Down there "— 
pointing in the general direction of far-away 
Newark—“ it isn’t living ; it’s just existing.” 

And so the time wore on, the modern Adam 
and Eve growing more and more happy as the 
days rolled by. 

Each day was just another realization of love’s 
young dream. Each night brought some new 
thrill of adventure. The very atmosphere 
seemed pregnant with the joy of living. The 
vast solitudes, the tomb-like silence, the feeling 
that none could disturb them in their castle, all 
served to make the adventurers satisfied with 
themselves, each other, and the world at large. 

Even the little creatures of the wild seemed to 
glory in the love of these two young people and 
srow tame in the sight of it. The wildfowl and 
the rabbits, becoming accustomed to the sight of 
human beings, came up to the mouth of the cave, 
timidly at first, and then with more boldness, to 
gct morsels of food thrown to them by the youth- 
ful Eve. 

Gradually, however, the evenings grew more 
chill, and the modern Adam and Eve found more 
comfort within the shelter of the cave than by 
the camp-fire on the little level space before the 
hole in the mountain-side. The nights began to 
frow raw and blustery, though the days remained 
warm. Then, gradually, the days too grew 
colder. The balmy air of September merged 
to the chill of October, and the warmth of the 
fire Was more welcome. But the chill that the 

north wind brought with it from the snow-clad 


peaks of Canada failed to chill the warmth of love 
in these young souls. ‘The wilderness still held 
them in a thraldom from which they would not 
escape even if they could. Never once did young 
Mrs. Tallman complain of her life in the moun- 
tains. Day after day she accompanied her hus- 
band on hunting or fishing trips, and in time she 
became an adept with the hook and line, landing 
many of the fish with which the mountain 
streams are thickly populated. 

But, while Nature thus provided for them in 
their self-imposed banishment on the mountain- 
side, it was the inexorable laws of Nature which 
finally drove them from their place of seclusion. 
Fair weather marked the first few weeks of their 
stay in the cave, but the rigours of approaching 
winter at last made the lives of the modern Adam 
and Eve decidedly unpleasant, and their little 
retreat anything but a counterpart of the original 
Garden of Eden. 

The first intimation of what the weather had 
in store for the young man and his bride came 
one morning late in October. It was Tallman 
who was the first to awaken. Shouldering his 
gun, he started toward the spot of light that 
marked the mouth of the cavern. As he ap- 
proached it he noticed a little rivulet of water 
slowly trickling along the ground toward that 
portion of the cave used by his bride and himself 
as a living-room. 

Wonderingly he hastened to the open air, and 
found the rain pouring down in torrents. The 
clear space outside the cave, being formed after 
the fashion of a giant pan, was filling rapidly, and 
had already overflowed on the side nearest. the 
cave entrance. Tallman, realizing that the cave 
floor would become flooded, hastened to construct 
a dam of earth and twigs, thus ensuring, for a 
time at least, a dry home for his bride. Hunt- 
ing on such a day was out of the question, and 
Tallman was therefore forced to remain in the 
dark cavern. As hour after hour passed the 
storm grew greater in violence, the rain increasing 
until the miniature lake outside the cave over. 
flowed the rude dam, permitting the water to 
rush in with a roar, driving Tallman and the girl 
to the very farthest corner of the cave, where 
the ground rose somewhat above the level. The 
position in which the young adventurers now 
found themselves was uncomfortable in the ex- 
treme, for, to make a bad situation worse, the 
rocky roof of the cavern sloped downward 
sharply at the point where the modern Adam and 
Eve were marooned, and there was not sufficient 
room for them to stand upright. Hour after 
hour they crouched there in the darkness, hoping 
in vain that the storm would decrease in fury 
and their mountain home might again become 
habitable. This was a state of affairs the inex- 
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perienced adventurers had not anticipated, and 
the day seemed interminable. ; 

Inside the cave all was dark and cold. The 
solid walls commenced to drip moisture, and the 
two prisoners were soon chilled to the very 
marrow. Tallman managed to build a fire, in 
the hope that it would keep his bride warm, 
but the smoke speedily filled the rocky chamber, 
threatening to suffocate the pair where they 
crouched on the narrow strip of earth. Necessity 
told them they needed a fire, yet necessity caused 
them to extinguish it. 

Jt must have been midnight when the water 
finally commenced to recede. The storm abated, 
and soon the rain ceased. But the former com- 
forts of the adventurers’ mountain home did not 
return with the passing of the tempest. The 
earth floor of the cave had been thoroughly 
saturated, and many weeks must pass before it 
would become perfectly dry. Indeed, in view 
of the fact that winter was on the verge of swoop- 
ing down upon the lonely mountain-side, with 
the accompanying ice and snow, it might well 
take months for the cave to regain its former 
aspect of comfort. For the remainder of that 
night, at least, the adventurers were compelled 
to remain awake, crouching uncomfortably on 
the little spot of dry earth at the extreme end of 
the cavern. When the light of morning finally 
came it was a very tired Adam who went forth 
to gaze upon the dreary mountain-side. The 
sky was still overcast and the air was chill. 
Tallman bethought himself of a fire, but the hope- 
lessness of such a thing soon became manifest, 
for he could not find a solitary twig that was not 
soaked with water. Without a fire with which 
to cook their food, the adventurers were In a 
sorry plight indeed. Unless they could bring 
themselves to eating the raw flesh of the wild 

ame of the hills, it was apparent that starvation 
would speedily follow on the heels of the discom- 
fort occasioned by the unexpected storm. 

The lad, after pondering the matter deeply, 
determined to make an effort to improve the 
situation. Kissing his companion and bidding 
her have patience, he set forth alone for the 
nearest habitation, several miles away down the 
slope of the rugged mountain. Crawling, climb- 
ing, and stumbling, Tallman, after innumerable 
tumbles, reached the nearest farmhouse, and, 
after obtaining some eggs and a quantity of dry 
wood sufficient to start a fire, undertook the 
return to the cave-dwelling, which he reached 
late in the afternoon. 

The solitude, the dampness, and the cold had 
at last worked a change in the mind of Mrs. Tall- 
man, and by the time her husband returned from 

d arduous journey she had become 


the long an u 
tReet disgusted with the cave. and a 


despondency which even the fire and the food 
could not dispel possessed her. 

It was not until two days later, however, that 
the girl spoke of her dissatisfaction. She did 
not want to return to civilization, but neither 
did she look forward with joy to a winter spent 
on the bleak, wild slopes of the mountain. 
Tallman, when his wife mentioned the matter, 
urged an immediate descent into Yonkers, some 
miles away, but the modern Eve shook her head. 
She did not want to go, nor did she want to stay. 
Many days passed while the girl debated the 
question in her own mind, but meanwhile the 
necessity of keeping the larder constantly re- 
plenished drove her to accompany her companion 
on his daily hunting and fishing expeditions. 

It was while both were absent from the cave 
on such a trip that the first snowstorm of the 
winter struck the bleak mountain-side, the white 
flakes settling quietly on the multicoloured 
leaves which mantled the ground. 

At first the adventurers were imbued with a 
thrill such as always accompanies the first fall 
of snow. They laughed and chatted joyfully, 
and the blood coursed through their veins with 
increased energy. 

This mood, however, underwent a decided 
change as the snow continued to fall, throwing a 
mantle of dazzling whiteness on the ground. 
Each began to realize that this was but the 
beginning of many weary winter months, and by 
the time the cave was reached on the return trip 
the adventurers had visions of warm, cosy lodg- 
ings in far-away Yonkers. As they ate their 
supper that night, in the warmth of the camp- 
fire, the talk turned to their future course. 

“T’ll tell you what I’ll do,” said Tallman, at 
last. “I'll go down to Yonkers first thing to- 
morrow. I will get a job, and, having picked 
out a nice little home, will return for you.” 

“Oh!” cried the modern Eve, in evident dis- 
may. ‘You must not leave me here alone in the 
cave. I should be terribly afraid without you.” 

“ But I shall not be gone more than a day, and 
there is plenty of food to last. As soon as I 
locate a job I will come back and fetch you.” 

The girl said no more on the subject, and a 
short time later she was asleep on her improvised 
cot in the cave. But Tallman spent much of the 
night in preparation for his departure down the 
mountain on the morrow. It was within a few 
hours of dawn when he finally threw himself down 
and slept, and yet he was awake and active soon 
after the first heralds of a new day marked the 
eastern horizon. After preparing breakfast 
Tallman aroused his young companion, and both 
sat down to enjoy as best they might this parting 
repast. ; 

Having packed some food for his consumption 
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in the march down the slope of the mountain, 
Tallman kissed his bride, brushed her tears away, 
and strode off through the woods, the snow, 
which was still falling steadily, crunching crisply 
under his heels. : 

His progress down the steep side of the moun- 
tain was dangerous and necessarily slow, the 
snow, concealing whatever depressions there 
were, making his footing uncertain. Hour after 
hour he toiled on, while his wife, alone in the cave, 
busied herself with preparing for the hoped-for 


departure when her 
husband would re- 
tum with news of 
a position. 

The day passed 
slowly and without 
incident so far as 
Mrs. Tallman was 
concerned. Now, 
since she was left so 
completely alone on 
the silent, white-clad 
mountain - side, the 
girl felt a great long- 
ing for the scenes of 
social activity which 
she had left two 
months before. 

As night came on 
again, with no pro- 
spect of her husband 
returning, the poor 
young ‘bride grew 
apprehensive. Later 
she said she could 
never attempt to 
describe the awful 
feeling of loneliness 
that overtook her 
when she contem- 
plated the prospect 
of spending the 
hours of darkness 
alone in that bleak 
waste, with no human habitation within a 
radius of many miles, and with the ghostly 
silence and inky blackness for company. 
The snow still fell steadily, mantling 
the earth with an unbroken sheet of white. 
Beyond the circle of firelight the lone girl could 
see nothing, but her alert ears, made doubly 
acute through a nameless fear, caught every 
sound, no matter how trifling, and even the soft 
whisperings of the wind sent cold chills of appre- 
hension through her body. 

The girl, during that long night, lost track of 
ae Retreating to the farthest corner of the 
5 rae she crouched down, watching through 
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Portraits of the youthful bride and bridegroom taken from an 
American newspaper account of their adventures. 
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the narrow opening the glow of the fire just out- 
side She aul Laoe it as she sat there watch- 


ing, but the fire, whose glow gave her at least 
some comfort through that dreary night, was 
probably the means of saving her husband’s life. 

Having reached Yonkers in the late afternoon, 
Tallman, by dint of much energy, obtained a job 
as a driver at a paltry four dollars a week. Elated 
even at this meagre stroke of good fortune, the 
young fellow immediately looked round in search 
of a lodging-place for himself and his companion. 

He finally found one 
kind person willing 
to give his bride and 
himself shelter until 
he drew his first 
week’s pay, and 
then, tired as he was, 
he started forthwith 
on the return to his 
mountain retreat. It 
was a dark night and 
bitterly cold, the 
snow continuing to 
fall without the 
slightest abatement, 
and the path up the 
mountain was ex- 
tremely hazardous. 
In fact, by about 
three o’clock in the 
morning ‘Tallman 
found himself com- 
pletely and hope- 
lessly lost. Tired 
and cold as he was, 
he plodded on, 
keeping an upward 
course, but he was 
far from certain that 
he had not actually 
passed the cave 
and its precious 
tenant. 

A numbness was 
slowly overcoming him, and he had almost 
decided to lie down in the snow and rest, 
when, far away in the distance, between the 
gaunt trunks of the trees, he beheld a slight glow. 
Shaking off the fatal desire to lie down and sleep, 
the youth kept on until at length, after some two 
hours’ toil, he drew within the circle of light shed 
by the fire outside the cave. There he sank to 
the ground, and his young bride, rushing out at 
the sound of his feet crunching the snow, led him 
into the cave. 

All that now remains to be told is the story of 
the return to civilization. After breakfasting, 
Tallman, who had by this time recovered at least 
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some of his strength, told his 
companion to prepare for the 
descent, and within an hour 
they had turned their backs 
upon the spot that had been 
home to them for so many 
weeks. ‘The mountain Garden 
of Eden had been a failure ; 
the cold breath of winter 
had made it a place to be 
loathed anc shunned, and 
so the cave, now all but 
covered with drifted 
snow, was left to the 
silence of the forest. 

Down the moun- 
tain-side_ the adven- 
turers slowly made 
their way, and, after 


hours of battling 
with the fury of the 
storm, staggered 


into Yonkers more 
dead than alive. 
Mrs. Tallman was 
soon established in 
her new lodgings, 
but not for long, for 
poor Tallman could 


x unused to the streets of 
Penniless and forlorn, the couple went 
he little railway station, where they 
might at least enjoy the warmth of the stove in 


the waiting-room. es 
Even in the face of their misfortunes they hesi- 


not keep his job being un 
Yonkers. 
nightly to t 


tated to return to Newark and face the wrath of 
their parents. Fate, however, mapped out their 
future course for them. One night, as they sat 
huddled near the stove in the little depot, the 
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There he sank to the ground, 
and his young bride, rushing 
out at the sound of his feet 
crunching the snow, led him 

into the cave.” 


modern Adam and Eve glanced up, to see in the 
doorway the burly figure of an officer of the law. 

_“Tve been looking for you,” he said, not un- 
kindly ; and early next morning Mr. and Mrs. 
Tallman, bedraggled and penitent, were led into 
the home of Tallman’s mother, Later, after 
some explanations, the young people received 
the maternal and paternal blessing, without 
which this narrative would not have been 
complete. 
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An Indian chief in gala attire. 
From a Photograph. 


AKING out my glasses, I looked in 
IM the direction the guide indicated, and 

f saw through the trees the glitter of 
ae moving water. It was a small tribu- 
_. tary of the Rio das Mortes, and 
the sight of it filled me with new energy and 
courage, for along its banks I knew I should 
find the object of my quest—the villages of 
the Bororo-Coroado Indians. 

Finding a convenient place by the riverside, 
We erected our tents for the night. In the morn- 
ing I called the guide, and said that I had decided 
to send him forward to the nearest Indian en- 
campment, whilst we remained behind where our 
tents had been pitched. 

T told him I would supply him with a collection 
of presents for the chief and the principal in- 
habitants of the village, and that he was to say 
Thad many more presents with me, which I had 
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brought all the way from Cuyaba, and that I 
desired to be received as a friend into their 
village in order to “‘ learn to love them ”—7.e., 
to make a study ot their customs and mode of 
living. 
My guide readily agreed to undertake this 
mission, but before leaving asked to see the 
presents which I should give his fellow-tribesmen, 
in order that he would more easily be able to 
describe them and enlarge upon their 
value. 

He rested for a day at the encamp- 
ment, and then at the break of dawn he 
departed for his destination on one of 
the mules, promising to return in about 
three days if all went well. 

During the absence of the messenger we 
spent a quiet time in camp, recuperating 
our health and strength after the long and 

tedious journey through the woods, and en- 
livened the proceedings by hunting the wild 
animals with which the woods abound. 

On the morning of the third day I sent one of 
my interpreters forward to investigate, and see 
whether there were any signs of the guide 
pe rnne: Two hours later he returned and 
sald :— 

“He is coming with the Bugros ” (Indians). 

“ How many Indians are there ? ” I inquired. 

“T counted a dozen, but there were more 
following. They will be here almost. im- 
mediately.” 

I was rather astonished to hear this. I had 
expected that my guide would return alone 
and was at a loss to understand why so many 
Indians accompanied him. Could they mean to 


attack us ? 
In any case it was just as well to be on the safe 
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side, so we carefully looked to our weapons and 
prepared to sell our lives dearly should our sus- 
picions be well founded. The Bororo Indians 
have a terrible reputation, and many are the 
desperate fights which have taken place between 
them and the Brazilian troops. A war of exter- 
mination was at one time waged against them by 
the Government, and they were shot down and 
killed without mercy, but all the efforts of the 
troops proved in vain. Since then the Bororos 
seem to have lost their former dread of the white 
man, with his death-dealing weapons of mystery. 
They would retire before the soldiers into the 
dense thickness of the virgin forests, and woe 
betide any unfortunate straggler who fell into 
their hands! At night they would hover round 
the camps and, creeping like snakes to within a 
yard of the sentinels, would discharge their 
poisoned arrows and then slip away again as 
noiselessly as they came. When the wind blew 


From a) 


ction they would set fire to the 
woods, and the fierce flames would be driven 
towards the encampments, so that horses were 


ed and soldiers burned. 

a end the Government tired of these 
tactics and stopped the campaign. Recently 
the Bororos have become so bold that they have 
organized many forays against dwellings occu- 
pied by lonely white men and their families. 
torturing the unfortunate individuals whom they 
capture with fiendish ingenuity, and sometimes 
carrying away the women and little children to 
1 captivity of unspeakable horrors. 


in the right dire: 


A puma met by ibe Author ia the forest. 
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Whilst in Cuyaba, in fact, I was shown a ruined 
house situated at some little distance from the 
town, and was told that formerly a doctor, his 
wife and child, and a number of servants had 
lived there. One day they were attacked by a 
foraging band of Bororo Indians, who, after 
killing the servants, had taken the doctor and 
bound him upon a tree near by. They had then 
taken the screaming woman, with her baby 
tightly clasped to her breast, and treated her in 
the same fashion. Having done this, they en- 
joyed themselves, first by shooting arrows all 
around their unhappy victims, and _ finally 
riddling their bodies. 

One of the servants had escaped and given the 
alarm, but when the rescuers came upon the 
scene they found only the dead. One arrow had 
pierced the baby and then gone through the 
mother’s breast. 

These thoughts flashed through my mind as I 
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busied myself with preparations for a stubborn 
‘defence. Then my interpreter cried :— 

“They are coming! ‘They are coming ! i 

Glancing through my tent door, I saw a party 
of Indians, fifteen in number, armed with bows 
and arrows, rapidly advancing towards us. My 
guide, mounted upon his mule, rode in the middle 
of them. Catching sight of me, he cried :— 

“Master, I bring you good news. These 
Indians have been sent by the head chief to 
receive you. They are your guard of honour, 
and will escort you safely to the village. The 
bows and arrows they carry are for the chase 
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“My guide, mounted on his mule, rode in the middle of them.” 


only, in order that they may shoot game on the 
way, and not go back empty-handed.” 

Somewhat relieved, I went forth to meet the 
party and welcomed them to my camp. They 
seated themselves upon the ground with their 
bows and arrows beside them, and were hugely 
delighted when I distributed cigarettes and a 
few small presents amongst them. That night, 
as I was anxious to start for their village on the 
morrow, I proposed that my own men should 
keep watch and they should all retire to rest, to 
which they agreed. 

I discussed their attitude with one of my 
interpreters, and he gave it as his opinion that 
they were friendly-disposed towards us. He 
had taken the precaution to 
examine their weapons, and 
found, as the guide had said, that 
they were simply hunting arrows. 
Had they been meant for war 
they would have been poisoned 
at the tips. In addition, the 
way in which they had all lain 
down to sleep and allowed us to 
stand guard showed that they 
did not mistrust us, which was 
a good sign. 

Early next morning we started 
for the village. Half the Indians 
went ahead; then I followed 
upon my mule, and behind me 
came the rest of the caval- 
cade. 

At night we camped upon 
the banks of the River Das 
Mortes. Our destination lay 
at some little distance from the 
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opposite bank of the 
river, and it was too late 
to attempt to reach the 
village that evening. 

In the morning we 
crossed the river, arriving 
on the other bank wet 
through to the skin, and 
after an hour’s journey 
front of me 


I saw in 

the Indian village, which 
we shortly afterwards 
reached. 


The huts were laid out 
in a rough circle, and 
in many cases leant up 
against a palm tree. They 
were built of. logs, the 
roof being composed of 
branches, over which a 
thick covering of bracken 

had been laid. Before 
the doors of the huts a large number of women, 
some wearing a single long cloth garment 
reaching from the shoulders to the knees, and 
others with merely a loin-cloth, were engaged 
in cooking operations. Many of them held 
babies in their arms, or in a small basket 
attached to their backs by means of bands. 

The men, naked except for a small loin-cloth, 
stood idly by with bows and arrows or clubs in 
their hands. The chiefs were distinguishable 
by feathers worn in their hair. x 

As we rode up I noticed the Indian priest 
standing in front of a great fire with a piece of 
raw flesh in his hand, which had been cut from 
the body of a freshly-killed animal. He was 


1 distributed cigarettes and a few small presents among them.” 
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in a Bororo Indian village. 


offering this to the gods before allowing the 
tribe to set to upon the remainder of the carcass. 

As soon as we had approached within a short 
distance of the village the priest came forward 
and greeted me in a friendly sort of manner by 
stretching out his blood-stained hand, which I 
was forced to grip. 

He then summoned the inmates of the village 
to welcome me, and without showing the slightest 
hesitation they all gathered round. I immedi- 
ately began a distribution of small presents, 
such as bead necklaces, arm-bands, earrings, and 
cloths, and it was a pleasant sight to see the 
manner in which the faces of these wild people 
lighted up with satisfaction upon receiving some 
little gift. Of course, I had to be very careful 
in distributing the presents to see that they were 


Cooking operations. 


regulated according to 
the rank of the recipient. 

I then told the priest 
that it was my wish to 
live with them for a short 
period in order to make 
a study of their language, 
and with that object in 
view I begged his per- 
mission to be allowed to 
erect a hut in his village 
similar in all respects to 
those in which the 
Indians themselves lived. 
This he answered with a 
friendly “Hut hu!” 
giving directions to a 
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“An offering to the gods.” 


number of the assembled Indians to get to work 
on the structure. In two hours my dwelling 
was complete and ready for occupation, 

A large supply of fish and game was lavished 
upon me, and the priest invited me to attend 
on the following night a wonderful ‘‘ Bacuru” 
(dance), which was to be organized in my honour. 

The ‘“ Bacuru”’ is a dance which is particu- 
larly beloved by these wild denizens of the forest. 
It begins in the evening and is kept up during 
the entire night, ending the next day in an orgie 
baffling all descriptio 
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I was, of course, obliged 
to accept the invitation, 
and, by a stroke of good 
fortune, was soon able to 
win the confidence and 
good-will of the Indians. 

A great hunt had been 
organized in order to 
supply the village with 
enough fresh meat and 
fish to supply material 
for the feast, and all the 
hunting men departed 
into the woods in search 
of game. I had decided 
to remain in the village 
in order to get up energy for the all-night dance. 
Shortly after four o’clock we heard a party of 
the hunters returning crying and shouting in a 
piteous way, which notified that an accident had 
happened to one of the men. 

“* What is the matter?” I inquired of my 
interpreter. 

He immediately set out in quest of informa- 
tion, and returned shortly afterwards to say :— 

** One of the under-chiefs has been bitten in 
the foot by a poisonous snake, and they fear he 
will die.” 

“* Where is he ? ” I asked. 

** Lying in his hut.” 

I immediately selected a few simple medicines 
which I had brought with me in case of need and 
went over to the hut of the chief. Here I found 
him lying upon the floor and suffering intense 
agony. His foot had already swollen. 


One of Dr. Nenmayer's camps in a forest clearing. 
From a Photograph. 


He was surrounded by 
his wives and his rela- 
tions and intimate friends, 
who were crying and 
shrieking, tearing out 
their hair and scratching 
their heads and_ faces 
with their nails until the 
blood ran down in 
streams. They were 
making a fiendish row, 
and seemed to consider 
that the chief was already 
as good as dead. 

I immediately bundled 
the shrieking, crying 
women out of the hut, 
and, after examining the 
foot, made a small in- 
cision in it with a lancet. 
and injected a remedy 
for snake-bites which I 
always carried with me. 
During the ensuing night 
I watched by the bedside of the wounded man, 
who had developed a high fever and was suffer- 
ing terribly. ‘Towards morning the fever abated, 
and in twenty-four hours he was well again. 

This incident naturally gave the Indians a 
very high opinion of my powers, and during my 
stay in their village I was most hospitably 
entertained. 

Many are the interesting customs that charac- 
terize these Bororo Indians, among whom I spent 
six months, and though, in the space at my com- 
mand, it would be impossible to describe even a 
tithe of what I saw and learned, a few details will 
undoubtedly interest the readers of THE WIDE 
Wor-p. ; 

There is the marriage ceremony, for instance. 
It is really the mother of the girl who selects her 
daughter’s future husband, and when she has 


“I injected a remedy for snake-bites.” 
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chosen him she invites him to her hut, to partake 
of a highly-peppered dish specially cooked for 
‘the occasion. The eligible youth is accompanied 
by his mother, or, failing her, by the oldest 
woman of his family. If he feels inclined to 
marry the girl presented to him he partakes of 
the food, and then passes it on to his mother. 
Should she be likewise inclined, she tastes it, and 
the marriage is then as good as a fait accompli. 
Should she be opposed to the proposition, how- 
ever, she returns the food to the girl’s mother 
and the match is off, even should the young man 
feel inclined to tie the knot. 

On the other hand, if the youth is not favour- 
ably impressed by the daughter of the hut he 
passes the dish on to his mother without tasting 
it, saying :— 

“ Mother, give this food to her from whom it 
came.” 

The mother can do as she likes. She can 
touch the food, and then the son must marry the 
girl in spite of his own feelings. But if she is not 
keen on the marriage she pushes the food across 
to her hostess and, accompanied by her son, 
leaves the hut. It will thus be seen that neither 
the youth nor the maiden have much to say as 
regards their own future. 

After the engagement the fiancée’s mother has 
to maintain the bridegroom’s mother for four 
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days. During this time the youth sleeps in the 
hut of his future bride, but without being seen 
by her. He enters late at night and leaves before 
dawn, and the object of his presence is to protect 
the girl of his (or his mother’s !) choice from the 
machinations of the Evil Eye. On the fifth 
morning both bride and bridegroom get up at 
the same time and, approaching the fire, sit down 
together, turning their backs on the other mem- 
bers of the family. Henceforward they are man 
and wife. 

If a woman is not true to her husband he turns 
her and her children out of doors. She can then 
marry again. If, on the contrary, he should 
be faithless, she has the right to leave him, 
and to kill her children if they are infants. 

Of course, the lives of these ignorant 
Indians are entirely ruled by superstition. 
The Evil Eye is the malevolent demon of 
their existence, and they do everything to 
avert its influence. Thus, for instance, 
certain animals are slaves of the Evil Eye, 
and should any of the tribe kill one of these 
animals he has to suffer the penalty of 
death. The Baire (priest) of the Bororos is 
supreme in all matters connected with super- 
4 stition, and he can commute the sentence of 
A chief's wife and baby. [/"“ofograpi. death by making the offender swallow the putre- 


destroy their means of exist- 
To disobey him is equal 
to the penalty of death. To 
betray the peculiar superstitions 


ence, 


—they vary consider- 
ably among the different 
tribes—of one clan to 
another is the greatest 
crime that an Indian 
can commit, because it 
is considered equivalent 
to the destruction of the 
charms of that par- 
ticular clan against the 
Evil Eye. , 

If an Indian is con- 
demned to death by the 
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fied flesh of the killed 
animal. But the super- 
stitious nature of these 
savages goes even 
farther: certain ani- 
mals may not even be 
shot for food unless the 
Baire orders or allows 
it. Thus we see that 
the priest is absolute 
tuler over the tribe, 
inasmuch as he can 


is no formal method 
of execution, and the 
priest either tries to 
starve, choke, murder, 
or burn the evildoer. 
The Baire’s family, 
it is believed, acquires 
some of the secret 
charms of its leader, 
and the dreams of his 
wives have a different 
interpretation ,accord- 
Ing tothe amount 
of favour they 
possess in his 
eyes. 
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Dreams, shadows, the fall- 
ing of branches, eclipses of 
either sun or moon, theescape 


A Bororo chieftain—They are distinguished by 
feathers worn in the hair. 


From a Photograph. 


priest, the latter can valiant 


of a wild animal, the coming of an 
unknown Indian, the — seasons, 
thunderstorms, the minor details of 
life—all of them have a most signiti- 
cant importance to these savages, 
who believe rather in fetishes than 
gods, and who strive to avoid the 
Evil Eye rather than propitiate the 
Good Eye. no 
In these circumstances, it is not 
surprising that all illnesses should 
be attributed to evil spirits, and it 
is the firm belief that the macahuan, 
a rather rare bird in those quarters, 
announces 
illness or 
death by its 
peculiar 
magpie- like 
chattering. 
If the sick 
person 
should be a 
warrior the 


make use of any means 
to rid the community 
of the offender. Of 
course, the victim does 
not submit tamely, but 
tries to escape. It has 
never been known, 
however, to happen 
that the hunted indivi- 
dual dared lay his hand 
on the Baire. There 


priest is obliged to save 
his life, and calls on the 
aid of the “‘Aroes”’ and 
“ Baregues,” who are 
the good spirits. In the 
case of the warrior whom 
I saved from the snake- 
bite, I also had to pro- 
pitiate the gods—i.e., 
the Baire—in theformof 
some bead strings, and 


are representations of the 
Welty] OF the Bororos. 
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I think it was very lucky for me that I did save 
his life. In ordinary circumstances, should the 
sufferer, being a brave man, die, the priest’s 
excuse is that the invalid was too good for this 
world, and that the gods called him to them- 
selves. If, however, he is an indifferent charac- 
ter, or one who has aroused the priest’s hatred 
or animosity, the Baire says that the gods demand 
his life, and the unfortunate individual is immedi- 
.ately dispatched to a better life. Should, how- 
ever, the tribe be influenced against the decision 
of the Baire, a most complex ceremony takes 
place. They oblige the High Priest to approach 
the bedside of the sick man and exhort the good 
spirits. During three days the assistant priests 
have to use all their means of witchcraft to drive 
away the evil spirits, but if, at the end of that 
time, the illness still continues, the death sen- 
tence is passed. With lighted torches, and weep- 
ing and wailing, the wives of the doomed man 
approach his bed. The Baire enters, and, after 
valiantly cursing his victim, strangles him. 

On the death of an Indian the wife tears out 
handfuls of her hair and throws it on his corpse. 
At intervals during the first day after his death 
she shakes him, as though wishing to bring him 
back to life, and kisses his cold brow. Her 
efforts being in vain, she retires, and the Baire 


“They would invariably discharge their arrows in the 
‘Girection of the village we had abandoned.” 


approaches. He proclaims that the man has 
died for the sins he committed during his life, 
Then the relatives paint his body with “ urucu ’ 

—an ointment made out of the root of a wild 
tropical plant. Gorgeous feathers of the most 
varied hues are then strewn over him and the 
corpse is wrapped up in a matting of straw. 
The moment before the burial the wives approach 
one after the other and cover his feet with the 


blood dropping from the wounds and gashes they 
have inflicted on their backs and arms. 

This ceremony is followed by another. Three 
Indians appear dressed in the clothes—if the few 
tags they wear can be called thus—of the dead 
man and begin singing and dancing. In the 
meantime the corpse is carried to the “ Bahyto,” 
a huge mound in the centre of the colony, and 
should the dancing and singing Indians become 
tired before it is reached three others take their 
place. The body lies on the mound three days. 
Then the Baire goes to the mound, and, seating 
himself at the foot of the dead man, is supposed 
to receive his soul in keeping. In the name of 
the departed soul he asks to be given to eat, to 
drink, and to smoke. He does this until the soul 
is satisfied, when he gets up and moves away. 
The corpse is immediately buried. 

I stayed in the first village about two weeks, 
and then proceeded on my journey to other 
villages occupied by the same tribe of Bororo 
Indians. This was necessary, because it is 
against their custom to allow a stranger to stay 
in any particular village for more than twenty 
days. To remain longer would have been 
dangerous. I was always escorted from village 
to village, however, by a guard of honour com- 
posed of the principal warriors. Noticing that 
upon taking leave of me they would invariably 
discharge their arrows in the direction of the 
village we had abandoned, I asked my inter- 
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preter the meaning of this 
custom. He replied :— 

“That is to show their 
friendship towards you. It 
is also a sign, however, that 
you must not return to their 
village. You have stayed with 
them for nearly twenty 
days, and they have wel- 
comed you during that 
period as a brother, but 
they do not wish to see you 
again.” 

For a period of six months I was thus passed 
along from one village of the Bororos to another, 
always distributing presents to the priests and 
the chiefs in each village, and ever meeting with 
a hearty reception. 

Then, the object of this first journey having 
been achieved, I set out in a southerly direction 
for the town of Corumba, which I finally reached 
after a wearisome but otherwise adventureless 
journey that lasted over five months. 


THE END. 
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i tt of the adventures of two stage-struck boys of seventeen. They left home 
eer amuene w sfor ever,” but very speedily returned, repentant and disillusioned. 


] informed my parents 
—I felt it my duty— 
that commerce had no 
place in my, scheme 


life. 
ae brutally, 


was at the age of seventeen that 


Ww 


They retort 


It was the 


1 decision to dedicate me, an only son, 
to a commercial life which did it. 


isdom re- 


re not wo 
ed that ther, Cot life.” 


enough, I suppose. 


rrying about my 


Nobody likes to be accused 
of having insanity in their branch of the family. 
In the end they agreed to put it down to a blow 
on the head which I had had as an infant. 

I reasoned with my father as one man of the 


world with another. 
To have tried to con- 
vince him that genius 
was given one for 
the benefit of one’s 
fellow-men, and that 
to divert a natural 
talent to other pur- 
poses was a_ breach 
of faith with Proyj- 
dence, would have 
been only waste of 
breath. So J waived 
those arguments, 

I asked him to look 
at it from a business 
as of view, How 
much would 
a clerk ? eas 

He admitted frankly 
that if I got what ] 
earned I should be a 
burden to the famil 
for the remainder of 
my life; but hé 
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remarked that if I kept quiet, and got somebody 
else to do my work for me (his faith in my 
ability to do this touched me), I might hope to 
tise to about three hundred a 
year. 

I pointed out, courteously 
but firmly, that as an actor 
I should probably get that 
trivial sum a week. 

“And think, father,” I 
added (rather tactfully, I 
thought), “think of the little 
things I could buy you and 
mother then.” 

But’ there was nothing 
grasping about nry father ; 
the prospect left him quite 
unmoved. 

“You'll start on Monday, 
my lad,” he insisted. ‘‘ That 
gives you two days to get 
these silly notions out of your 
head. ‘Take my advice and 
spend that time in the fresh air as much as 
possible.” 

I took his advice to some extent ; I went out. 
I decided to take myself and my blighted hopes 
to call upon Edwin. Edwin was my bosom 
friend, whose views on life I knew would be as 
pessimistic as my own. 

He was an embryo electrical engineer, and 
had been for the past two weeks. Electrical 
engineering, in its embryonic stage at all events, 
he discovered to mean going to work at six in 


“The landlady regarded me disfavourably. 


“1 reasoned with my father.” 


the morning and having oily waste thrown at 
him by the other apprentices until six in the 
evening. 


He passed a tempestuous home-life 
in a bed-sitting-room near 
by. His landlady, when she 
opened the door to me, re- 
garded me disfavourably. 

“1 do ’ope you ain’t going 
to make that ’orrible noise 
again to-night,” she said. 

I asked her innocently what 
noise she meant. 

“Wot with ’im groanin’ in 
that blood-curdlin’ way,” she 
went on, without deigning to 
answer my question, ‘and 
you shoutin’ at the top of 
your voice, it gets the ’ouse a 
bad name. Couldn’t you do 
a bit from ‘’Amlet,’ or some- 
thing quiet-like, by way of a 
change? One thing,” she 
added, with a tinge of cheer- 
fulness, as I pushed by her, “ there won’t be 
any sword-fighting to-night, ’cos I’ve taken 
the fire-irons away. Four gas-globes in a week 
is too much.” 


** Practising facial expressions.” 


I found Edwin practising facial expressions 
in front of the looking-glass. With Bell's 
“ Anatomy of Expression ” in one hand, he was 
just achieving a quite praiseworthy maniacal 
glare when I entered. 

When the landlady caught sight of his re- 
flection in the glass she gave a groan. 

“Good heavens!” she gasped, feebly, and 
retreated hastily into the passage. 

With a look of sympathy (he glanced occa- 
sionally at the mirror to satisfy himself that he 
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“*There is a tide in the affairs of men,” he quoted, 


impressively.” 
had the expression quite 
right) Edwin listened to my 
story. 


When I had finished he rose 
to his feet and, taking that 
week’s Stage from the table, 
indicated a marked advertise- 
ment. 

“There is a tide in the 
affairs of men,” he quoted, 


impressively. 

“Julius Cesar, Act IV., 
Scene 3,” I murmured, 
absently. 


The advertisement ran as 
follows :— 


WANTED.—Two useful men; 
dress well on and off; strictly suber ; 
dipsomaniacs and geniuses who want 
4100 a week save stamps. Photo. 
and lowest terms to Batson, Royal 
Theatre, Dartford. 


“ Well?” I demanded. 

“ That’s us,” declared Edwin, 
triumphantly. “‘ We’re_ the 
men he’s looking for.” 

“ But he says he doesn’t want any geniuses,” 
I demurred, doubtfully. 

“ We won’t tell him we are,” explained Edwin. 
“We'll let that dawn upon him by degrees. 
Besides, I expect it’s the hundred pounds a week 
he really objects to.” 

The more we talked the matter over the more 
it seemed that this was the very job we had been 
looking for. 

Unappreciated at home, we would seek 
recognition in a wider field. Batson, we decided, 


“*T left home for ever.” 


should go down to posterity as the man who 
had first realized our talent. 

We began to feel quite benevolent towards 
Batson. At the same time, until he had realized 
the undying fame we were going to reflect upon 
him, we would be moderate in our demands. 
Five pounds a week we would ask—at all events, 
for the first week ; after that he would probably 
insist on paying us more. 

I asked Edwin to help me compose a suitable 
valedictory address to my parents. Nothing 
bitter, of course. I knew they meant well, and 
I thought something of a tender, melancholy 
nature would be more suitable—something that 
would move them to tears and vain regrets. 

Edwin thought not. He advised reticence on 
the subject. Speaking from an intimate acquaint- 
ance with my father, he was inclined to think that 
if he got to hear of my intention the tears and 
vain regrets would be all on my side. 

In the end I came round to 
his way of thinking. 

The next morning, with a 
make-up box and a tooth- 
brush in my pocket, I left 
home for ever. I experienced 
some emotion as I stole away 
from the home of my youth. 
However, I forced my mind to 
dwell on my parents’ pride 
when they saw my photograph 
advertising the latest hair- 
restorer or tooth-paste, and 
this cheered me up somewhat. 

I met Edwin by arrange- 
ment at the railway-station. 
He was even more lightly 
equipped for his fight against 
the world than myself. He 
had forgotten his tooth-brush. 

When we arrived at Dart- 
ford I wrote a letter home, 
informing them of my de- 
parture and telling them not 
to mourn for me. I thanked 
them for all they had done 
in the past, and assured 


“He ‘hadn't never heard of no theatre." "” 
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ne Bee I fully realized that in making where it was. The fact that we were lifelong 
pa or my future they had meant well. abstainers didn’t soften their feelings one little 
eaven, I mentioned, had given me gifts which bit. Indeed, if we had been reformed drunkards 


“They became quite discourteous.” 


their Philistine natures could not appreciate. I am inclined to think that we should have 
I also added something about a Divinity which had a heartier welcome. 
shaped our ends. Altogether it was an excellent At our twenty-second inquiry I grew confused, 
letter. and asked for Batson’s Theatre. 

At Edwin’s suggestion I splashed some water “ Batson’s Theatre ? ” said the man, thought- 


fully. ‘‘ Don’t happen to mean 
Batson’s Show, do you?” 

Now, “show,” as we well 
knew, means entertainment in 
theatrical parlance. Eagerly we 
assured him that we did mean 
Batson’s Show. Edwin went so 
far as to inquire, with a winning 
smile, if we had the pleasure of 
speaking to a brother professional. 

The man eyed us blankly and 
said “No”; he was a Buffalo 
himself. ‘ You ask for the Green 
Man,” he instructed us, “and 
you won’t be able to miss it.” 

_ Though they didn’t know the 
Royal Theatre, everybody knew 
the Green Man. We grew quite 
bitter, musing over this proof o! 
lack of culture. In a field ad- 
DIY joining the Green Man we dis- 
we went to the mission - hall. covered the Royal Theatre—or, 
We found a revivalist meeting to be more exact, “ Batson’s 
in full swing, and our diffident _= Royal Fair.” 

inquiry as to whether they had “Mr. Batson.” Batson, we gathered, purveyed 
been advertising for two useful for the mind, muscle, and appe- 
men was received with indignation. They tite. A roundabout, revolving with hideous 
became quite discourteous when we showed clamour, occupied the centre of the field. 
them the advertisement and asked if they knew Cocoanut-shies and whelk-stalls filled up spare 


over the note. He said it was 
a “human touch” which would 
affect them very much. Then 
we set off on our search for 
Batson and the Royal Theatre. 

We had not been so foolish 
as to imagine that the Royal 
Theatre would be as large as 
Drury Lane, but, we had ex- 
pected that the inhabitants would. 
have known it by name. The 
first person of whom we made 
inquiries informed us that he had 
lived there for seventy-five years, 
and he “hadn’t never heard of 
no theatre.” There was a mis- 
sion-hall where they held pano- 
rama entertainments occasionally, 
that was the best he could do 
for us. 

Our hopes considerably dashed, 
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corners, and in one deserted portion of the 
field our appalled eyes perceived, disguised as a 
dilapidated tent, “ Batson’s Royal Theatre.” 

Mr. Batson himself was a tall, powerfully- 
built man. To give him his due, he was no dandy. 
He wore hobnail boots, a baggy pair of trousers, 
and a sweater. Good nature tempts me to 
regard his face as an accident. The combined 
effects of alcohol and naphtha had given him a 
rich, husky tone. 

He appeared surprised when we accosted him. 

“ Aye,” he admitted, when we showed him 
his advertisement, “ that’s my bit.” He rubbed 
his ear and regarded us doubtfully. “ Yer 
rather small for what I 
wanted,” he affirmed. 

We reminded him that 
Garrick—— 

“Ah,” he said, nod- 
ding, “ the smaller. 
I’m not saying there's 
not. Do yer know any- 
thing about horses ? ” 

We eyed him with 
greater respect. We had 
not anticipated that he 
staged spectaculardrama. 
In fact, we told him of 
our surprise ; he appeared 
to share it. 

“I'd expect yer to give 
a hand with the horses. 
Ye'd have to make your- 
self gener’ly useful.” 

With considerable ear- 
nestness we assured him 
that if willingness was 
what he wanted we were the goods—from the 
top shelf, so to speak. 

“ Aye,” he said, “they all say that. 
and what wages are you asking ? ” 

Whatever our faults, Edwin and I had con- 
siderable horse-sense. We realized that here 
was no provincial Tree. We should have to be 
moderate in our demands. Accordingly we 
teorganized our tariff. 

“Three pounds a weck,” we answered. 

Mr. Batson nodded his head thoughtfully. He 
did not appear in any way startled. 

“ Aye,” he said, “ three pounds a week. Well, 
twelve shillings and yer keep is what I give.” 

“ Thank you,” we said, humbly. 

He was a placid man. He appeared serenely 
unconscious of the fact that our Spring Sale was 
apparently on. 

“Hi!” he roared in the direction of a tent. 

A plump lady, whose heart was probably in the 
right place but whose features were not, came 
into view. 


Well, 


“Te was the first time either of us had spoken to an 
actress."" 


Mr. Batson nodded towards us, and then 
jerked his thumb at the tent. ‘The missus,” 
he announced, curtly. 

Accepting this both as an introduction and an 
invitation to enter the tent, we approached Mrs. 
Batson with friendly smiles. When we raised 
our hats she backed nervously. She appeared 
to take us for conjurers about to perform some 
trick. 

It was the first time either of us had spoken 
to an actress, and it was with considerable 
nervousness that we did so then. She was not 
perhaps quite all our imagination had painted, 
but we made allowances for the fact that she 
was apparently fresh 
from the washing - tub, 
and wore a man’s cloth 
cap. 

“Well, you’d better 
start making yourself 
useful,” she said, “if you 
know how.” 

We expressed joy at 
this prospect of work, 
and tried to convey the 
impression that we had 
been cruelly stinted in 
the past, but had now 
made up our minds to 
stand no more nonsense : 
if we were done out of our 
fair share in the future, 
somebody would have 
to look out for himself. 
It was a strain to in- 
clude all this in one smile, 
but we managed it some- 
how. It failed to impress her, however ; at all 
events, she refrained from expressing admira- 
tion. If she felt any, it was not acute. She 
restrained herself without injury. 

We laboured awhile rigging up the seats in the 
auditorium. At first Edwin was disposed to 
consider it beneath his dignity. In fact, he 
went out and mentioned the matter to Batson. 
He appeared thoughtful on his return—seemed 
to have acquired a broader outlook on life. He 
was so anxious to put up the rest of the seats 
single-handed that 1 humoured him—until I 
heard Batson approaching. We almost fought 
for the privilege of fixing that last bench. 

From Batson’s silence we gathered that he 
was pleased with the result of our labour. Had 
he been dissatisfied he would have mentioned it. 
He gave us the impression of being that sort of 
man. 

For a while he leant against the doorway and 
regarded us ruminatively. 

“Aye,” he observed at length, removing his 
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pipe from his mouth, and expectorating with an 
air of deliberation. ‘‘ Ou aye.” 

We smiled ingratiatingly at this chatty remark, 
and awaited hopefully further converse. 

“What was yer thinking of doin’?” he 
demanded, after a profound pause. 

“ Doing ?” we faltered. 

“ Aye,” said Mr. Batson. 
or what?” 

We announced that we were tragedians. 

“We thought of doing the quarrel scene 
between Brutus and Cassius. Shakespeare, you 
know.” 

Mr. Batson puffed stolidly at his pipe. 

“ Aye,” he said at length. He was by no 
means an uncultured man. He appeared to 
have heard of Shakespeare before. 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “ yer can have a 
try at it.” 

It was with some nervousness that we pre- 
pared for our first appearance before the public 


“ Are yer comics, 


We almost fought _ the privilege of fixing that 


that evening. We improvised togas from a sheet 
and a table-cloth supplied by Mrs. Batson. By 
turning up our shirt-sleeves and trousers and 
removing our socks, we contrived to drape our- 
selves so that our own clothing was not in 
evidence. A pair of carpet slippers and a 
dilapidated pair of canvas shoes filled—more 
than adequately as regards size—the place of 
sandals. 

We did not suffer from stage-fright. As we 
shuffled on to the stage the task of avoiding 
stepping out of our footgear at every step 


“With his legs wide apart, be was facing the 
audience fall on." 


occupied our minds to the exclusion of 
all other fears. The audience accepted 
our appearance with stolid indifference. 

It was not until I paused to tuck up 
my trousers, which were becoming visible 
beneath my toga, that we got our first 
laugh. It was a good steady laugh when 
it did come, however. 

When, retreating from a passionate 
outburst on my part, Edwin left one of 
his slippers behind, the laugh grew into 
a roar. 

“ Here is a dagger,” I cried, producing 
a black-handled dinner-knife and casting 
it at Ed- 
win’s feet, 
“and here 
my naked 
breast. 
Richer than—” 

I paused. It 
suddenly dawned 
upon me that not 
only was I not 
holding my audi- 
ence, but even my 
fellow - actor had 
lost interest in me. 

I glanced re- 
proachfully at 
Edwin. With his 
legs wide apart, 
he was facing the + you young rate!" be vooiferated.” 
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“I grabbed my clothes and ran.” 


audience full on. Tucking up his toga, 
he had plunged his hands in his trousers- 
pockets, and was regarding the spec- 
tators with a look of bitter scorn on his 
face. One of his sandals coming off, he 
kicked it savagely off the stage. It is 
an excellent maxim that an actor should 
ignore his audience. Edwin appeared to 
have forgotten this. In fact, he was 
already on speaking terms with them. 

“You uneducated lot of sweeps!” 
he said, a little tactlessly perhaps. “ I’ve 
eaten turnips with more brains than you ! 
Shakespeare! Bah! ‘The Dumb Man 
of Manchester’ is about your mark !” 

As it happened, this particular play 
was the second item on the programme. 
Edwin had apparently overlooked the 
fact. 

“You’ve got the intelligence,” he 
continued, “of an Ostend rabbit! You 
daft, silly lot of clowns !” 

At this moment there was a loud roar 
from the entrance of the tent. Mr. 
Batson, who had been taking the money, 
came into view. He appeared in a hurry. 
He hopped over the intervening benches 
with an agility nothing short of mar- 
vellous in a man of his build. 

“You young rats!” he vociferated, 
shaking a huge fist. He gave me the 
impression of being anxious to get in 
touch with us. 

Thoughts of home flashed through my 
mind. I pictured my sorrowing mother, 
my heart-broken father. After all, I was 


their only son. My place was by their 
Vol. xxvii.—20. 


side. Without stopping to cancel my 
contract I left the stage, shedding my 
slippers as I went. Hurling my toga at 
the amazed Mrs. Batson, I grabbed my 
clothes and ran. 

I am a good runner, and I reached the 
main road in record time. Edwin’s time 
was one and a third seconds over the 
record. Half a mile away we came toa 
standstill, and put on our clothes. Late 
that evening I reached home. I had 
resolved to say nothing to my parents of 
my adventure. They were a sensitive 
couple, and I felt that to learn that I had 
even contemplated leaving home would 
grieve them. 

When I entered the sitting-room I 
found my mother in tears. My father had 
gone round to the police-station. They had 
just received my letter announcing that 
I had resolved to leave home for ever. 


.A letter from Mr. Brandon, in which he refers to his amusing “first 


appearance,” 


dal en bid roe prec 
Islands. 


BY W. LACEY AMY. 


It is safe to say that very few readers of “ The 
Wide World Magazine" have ever heard of the 
Magdalen Islands. They belong to Canada, yet 
not one Canadian in ten has any knowledge of them. 
Situated in the centre of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
ice-bound in winter and storm-beset at other 
seasons, they are entirely cut off from the outside 
wo ld for many months of the year. Mr. Amy 
gives a very interesting account of the quaint, 
easy-going islanders, very few of whom have ever 
left their native shores. 


ANY a tourist thinks that he has seen 

Canada when he has taken the five- 
day trip from Halifax to Victoria, or 
| the still shorter “ transcontinental” 
we from boat to boat—Montreal to 
Vancouver. A Canadian will laugh at such a 
claim, and furnish as justification those interest- 
ing sections never seen on such journeys—the 
wonderful valleys of the Maritime Provinces, the 
quaint villages of French Quebec, the newly- 
discovered wealth of Northern Ontario, the pro- 
ductive plains in the Western Provinces, far from 
the view of the railways, and the fruit and ranch- 
lands hidden away between the mountain ranges 
of British Columbia. 

It takes months to cover Canada; it takes 
years to know it. And even the native Canadian 
has only just begun to realize the wealth of 
his country and the out-of-the-way places that 
make this great dominion a yeritable book of 


revelations. : 
The great Annapolis Valley and the Metapedia 


The shores of the islands are literally strewn with wrecks, mute 
evidence of the dangerous nature of the surrounding waters. 
From a Photograph, 
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of the Maritime Provinces, the whitewashed 
villages that nestle along the heights of the St. 
Lawrence, the minerals of Cobalt, the fertility 
of the far north Peace River, Okanagan, and the 
Kootenay, are all becoming familiar to the native 
interested in his country. But there is a little 
group of islands far from the route of the tourist 
or business man that is as little known, even in 
Canada, as the heart of Africa, and yet teeming 
with life that had its beginning away back in 
Cartier’s time and its first permanent settlement 
in 1663, hundreds of years before the best-known 
parts of Canada of the present day were even 


guessed at. 

Out in the centre of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
where the ocean waves dash over them for five 
months of the year so fiercely as to close all com- 
munication with the mainland except by cable, 


lie the Magdalen Islands. Nine 
out of every ten Canadians 
have never even heardof them, 
and the other one remembers 
dimly that he encountered 
the name at school in the list 
of Canadian islands. Nine out 
of ten of the islanders them- 
selves have never been farther 
from their birthplace than the 
trips to the fishing-grounds, 
and the tenth has gone no 
farther than Pictou, or on a 
long-to-be-remembered trip as far as Halifax or 
Quebec. 

Seventy miles to the south-west lies Prince 
Edward Island; Cape Breton is the same dis- 
tance south-east. Newfoundland’s rough coast 
faces them one hundred miles east. From away 
to the north the wild waves crash down un- 
opposed from the forbidding shores of Labrador, 
three hundred miles distant. 

During but five months of the year, and then 
only twice a week, is there any opportunity for 
the islander to see the outside world. For the 
remainder the sea runs with a consistent wildness 
known only to this region, and the hundred miles 
or more of coast-line shows the wrecks that have 
marked with failure the puny attempts of man to 
combat the elements. 

In the midst of all this fierceness of Nature live 
seven thousand French Acadians and one thou- 
sand English, in a quaintness and quietness of 
life that is truly remarkable. And year by year 
the population increases, until even now the land 
is overcrowded with a people reluctant to obey 
the demands of Nature and get out into the wider 
world. 

From ten families in 1763 the population has 
grown with startling rapidity, the ordinary record 
of the French Canadian, and during the last 


From a\ 


fifteen years has almost doubled. Yet the bleak 
winter climate is a breeder of pulmonary trouble, 
and carries off many victims spring after spring. 

There are thirteen islands in all, nine of which 
are connected at low tide by a treacherous beach, 
which it is possible to drive over with the guid- 
ance of one who knows the quicksands and tides. 
Fifty-three miles from north to south makes an 
island of respectable size. Then, farther north, 
lies Byron Island, a summer fishing station leased 
and peopled by a merchant on the main islands, 
but almost deserted in winter. Ten miles still 


farther is the famous Bird Rock, well known by 
reputation to naturalists, watched over only by 
millions of birds and the lighthouse- 
keeper and his wife, with two assistants. 


(Photograph. 


One form of island transport. 


On this six acres of rock, perched one hundred 
and twenty-five feet above the water, ap- 
proached only in the calmest weather and 
mounted by a bucket worked with a windlass 
above—on this isolated island these four people 
live from beginning to end of the year, seeing 
no other human beings save the crew of the 
supply boat on its two visits a year. 

The main islands are arranged in a shape resem- 
bling a boot. From south to north their names 
are Amherst, Grindstone, Wolfe, Grosse, and 
Coffin, with two or three unimportant smaller 
ones, and on the east side Entry and Alright 
Islands, separated from the others by deep but 
narrow channels. All around are shoals and 
reefs, tortuous channels, and currents that make 
navigation most dangerous. Entry Island is 
divided from Amherst by a strip of water three 
hundred yards across, and for the most part but 
three fathoms deep at low tide. 

On the entire coast there is only one protected 
harbour, Grand Entry, and the entrance to it is 
so shallow that the small boat that plies to the 
mainland twice a week can enter only in calm 
weather. Many a time it has lain at anchor 
inside while storms of the outer water exposed 
the bottom over which it must sail to leave. The 
instep of the “ boot,” with-Alright Island to add 
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Its protection, is called Pleasant Bay, a term that 
means much when the water is calm, but fatally 
deceives the skippers of boats who do not know 
Its treachery, for a north-east wind brings certain 
disaster to the craft otherwise unprotected. 

The ‘‘ Lord’s Day Gale,” a memorable storm 
of 1873, caught hundreds of large fishing 
schooners that had sailed into the bay for shelter 
from a storm that was raging outside. The wind 
shifted when the boats were inside, unable to get 
into the open, and the shores on the south were 
strewn with wrecks that piled over each other in 
scores. Within a quarter of a mile forty-five 
schooners were counted, and many a Gloucester 
fishwife was husbandless. 

So bad are the storms that, even with the 
modern charts and lighthouses, there are still 
dozens of wrecks 
every year. 

Wherever 


one 


looks canbe seen 
the wrecks 
of fishing 
schooners. ‘ 
Within a hundred yards of the only boarding- 
house on the islands lie the hulks of four large 
schooners, driven up within the past year. A 
mile to the south the steamer that preceded the 
present one was wrecked with the loss of all 
on board save five. On the day that the 
photograph of one of the wrecks was taken 
the fishermen were bringing in loads of fish that 
had been thrown overboard from the wreck of a 
hundred-ton schooner that was being lightened 
in the hopes of saving something of the hull. 
Above the water a quarter-mile off shore pro- 
truded the bare spars of yet another schooner 
that had suddenly turned turtle only a few weeks 
before, due to the shifting of the load of fish in a 
a nEee at the wrecks, it is indeed little wonder 
that few visitors brave the dangers, however 
interesting the islands and the people may be in 
themselves. 
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The seal-vats at Grindstone. 
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The boat that plies from Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
to the various calling points of the Magdalens is 
a six-hundred-and-fifty-ton steamer that just 
makes both ends meet with the subsidy of fifteen 
thousand dollars that the Government finds it 
necessary to give in order to furnish a mail 
service. Built in Glasgow especially for this 
route, and running for a winter on the rough 
Halifax-to-Boston trip, it has amply demon- 
strated its suitability for the use to which it is 
put. Just as soon as the ice is driven from its 
course it begins its runs, and continues until once 


" more the ice blocks the way. 


The Canadian Government has succeeded in 
building three wharves on the islands, but the 
other calls have to be made by casting anchor 
when the water is smooth enough and the wind 
off shore, 
fishermen put 
off in their 


boats to load 
the fish they are 
sending away 
and to unload 
the salt that is the freight of the islands. In 
rough weather, and when the fishermen decide 
that they can afford to miss that particular trip 
of the boat, the freight is carried on and offered 
on the next voyage. One consignment of salt 
was carried in this way from the first trip of the 
season to the end of July before the fishermen 
landed it. They had not required it badly in the 
meantime, and only necessity makes them work. 

There is communication with the mainland by 
means of a cable. On the islands are sixteen 
telegraph stations, opened by a paternal Govern- 
ment that was forced to ignore profit. One 
station had not sent or received one message In 
fifteen months, and for this strenuous work the 
operator received a hundred and fifty idols 
Another operator sent one message, which cos 
the Government a hundred dollars. f 

Last winter the cable broke, and the aie 
were completely cut off from the mainland for 
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The beach at Amherst. 


From a} 


several weeks, with no possibility of mending the 
break until the spring came. At last a man con- 
ceived the idea of setting adrift a molasses barrel 
containing the letters and information regarding 
the necessaries that were to be brought on the 
first boat. With a tin sail rigged on its top the 
barrel set out. Ten days later it was picked up 
at Port Hastings, Cape Breton, and the letter-, 
which had been sealed in lobster-tins, were duly 
delivered. From December roth to May st 
nothing else passed between the islands and the 
mainland. Then the Montcalm, a Government 
ice-breaker, smashed through the loose ice with 
the supplies asked for. 

The head of the island telegraph service is an 
old Frenchman, who is a typical product of the 


islands. Thirty-nine years ago on November 
28th, after the regular sailing routes of the St. 
Lawrence Gulf had ceased, this man was wrecked 
on the north coast. Alone of the crew he found 
his way on to the ice and temporary safety, For 
six days he lay on the ice in the bitter winds of 
that sea-on at that place, eating nothing but 
snow. On December 4th he was scen by some 
islanders, who drove out to him over the ice and 
brought him to shore. _ His feet were frozen solid 
and, as there was no doctor on the islands, they 
were cut off with what instruments were avail- 
able. As soon as navigation opened a hasty trip 
to Quebec saved him the stumps. f 
With all occupation gone, he turned to the 
telegraph, for he learned that the Government 
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“Charettes"’ unloading a schooner at Grindstone. 
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intended to lay acable. And there he sits on 
Grindstone Island to-day, scarcely able to speak 
intelligibly as the result of his terrible exposure, 
and dozing over a key that seldom works, but 
provides him a comfortable living. 

M. Le Bourdais, as this man is called, is but 
one of the many unique characters the product 
of the peculiar conditions that exist on the 
islands. Over at Amherst the chief factotum, 
the clerk of the court, postmaster, registrar, 
police magistrate, notary public, and everything 
else that requires an education, has a history 
which he is very loath to talk about. Having 
heard that he had been wrecked on the coast of 
Labrador and moved south to the Magdalen 
Islands as offering greater opportunities, I sought 
confirmation of the story, with any additional 
details of interest. 

He listened to my inquiry, watching me closely 
the while. 

“They say a lot of things about me, don’t 
they ?” he asked in his French accent. 

And while I waited awkwardly for the informa- 
tion he merely smiled and asked me where I 
lived. Later he spoke more frecly, evidently 
with the feeling that he had been rude to a 
stranger. ? 

“They don’t know anything about me,” he 
volunteered, in the tone of a man who was glad, 
and rather proud of having kept his sccret. 
“ But I can tell you this—they are all wrong.” 
And he drew several long whiffs from a short 
pipe, as if to show that he had told as much as 
he intended to, and that as a special favour. 
After persistent inquiry I was told by one of the 
old-timers that the man was a French deserter, 
and had come there in the belief that it was the 
last place that would be searched for him. 

There are only a half-dozen men on the islands 
who have received more education than can be 
provided by the local public. schools. _One of 
these occupies the same position on Grindstone 
held by the French soldier on Amherst, with the 
addition of being school inspector for the islands 
and agent for the boat. ; 

One English Church clergyman supplies the 
religious needs of the English population, driving 
thirty miles one Sunday over the land and sailing 
twenty the next to another part of his extensive 
charge. There are four priests ministering to 
the seven thousand French, the priest in charge 
residing at Grindstone, where he dreams of the 
time when he will be able to purchase the new 
seats his church requires to fulfil his ambitions. 
This church occupied ten years in the building. 
and seats fourteen hundred people. Piece by 
piece the task was accomplished, the workmen 
labouring under his own inspection, able only 
to perform what the year’s success in the fishing 
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warranted. For eighteen years he has worked 
with the completion of the building in view, and 
now four thousand dollars are required for the 
seats. This year promises to provide the money. 
Father Blaquier's memory will live on Grind- 
stone. 

And what of the quaint French Acadians who 
dwell here from generation to generation ? 

They are content to push their boats out when 
the days are fine, to deliver over the fish caught 
to the local fish merchant at the end of the day. 
to work their small farm plots when they get the 
time, and to go to church on Sunday. In the com- 
petition of modern life they would be called lazy. 
It requires only a cloudy sky, a little thunder- 
storm, a breeze that would not be considered by 
the fishermen on the mainland, to keep them off 
the water. On those days, if there is nothing 


sufficiently pressing to urge them to their farms, - 


they will lean all day against the cod-flakes, 
watching the women turn and carry the drying 
cod, discussing the latest wreck, the price of fish, 
the last herring season, and the shortage of bait. 
Or they will take their little ‘“ charettes "— 
springless carts peculiar to the islands—and 
wander along the beach at low tide, lazily dig- 
ging up the clams that form the bait for the 
mackerel they love to catch. 

It matters not how thick the cod are running 
or how good the price ; the Magdalen Islander 
first makes a try with the mackerel jigs. It is 
so much lighter fishing, so much easier work to 
catch and handle mackerel, that no amount of 
additional profit from cod would turn them from 
the pretty blue five-pounder to the more common- 
place forty or fifty pounder that has made those 
who have stuck to it comparatively wealthy. 

On Grindstone Island, where lobster-fishing is 
the industry, the cod-fishing grounds being too far 
away, the English peopleliearound during July and 
August—the closed months—rather than leave 
for other fishing grounds. In the warm weather 
they spend their time fixing up for the severe 
winter, a half-dozen of them working together 
on a small job that would occupy a day’s time 
for the ordinary workman. In September there 
is another month of lobster-fishing, and then 
they settle down for the long winter that locks 
them in from November to May. 

During these quiet months, when the waves 
dash wildly along the shores, when the ice grinds 
off huge pieces of the soft stone of the islands, 
when the wind blows until the combination of 
elements shakes the islands to their very founda- 
tions—at that time the young people are enJoy- 
ing themselves in sleigh-riding down the slopes, 
dancing, or listening to the few gramophone 
they possess. The older ones sit around 
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stoves making the thick, tight rugs which carpet" 
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not return at all. For seal-fishing on the 
hazardous of employ- 


Gulf is the most ha ) 
ments, with the shifting winds that break 
up the floes without warning and drive 


the unlucky fishermen on them into the 
open sea. é 

But year after year they continue their 
routine—from seal to lobster and herring, 
to cod or mackerel, back to lobster again, 
and then the winter. Little they ever 
know of the outside world, and little they 
To them there is nothing in life but 
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Water-worn rocks, showing how the coast is being 
gradually eaten away by the waves. 


From a Photograph 


Cod-flakes drying in the sun 
From a Photograph. 


their floors, or playing what games of 
cards they know. Day and night are 
: almost the same, for there is nothing 
requiring the recognition of daylight. All 
rooms that are not in daily use are 
closed up, to make ‘heating a simpler 
affair, and the whole idea of life is to 
entertain themselves ana keep warm. 

Then the spring comes. The men 
begin to move down to the shores with 
their eyes out on the ice-floes. And one 
day the word is passed around that the 
seal are there, and away they go on 
the ice, drawing after them the com- 
bint sleigh and boat that takes 
is - floe to floe. If they are lucky 
Kee id some dollars to the year’s 
s frown? if not, they may return with 
hea en limb or the first stages of the 

them ga that carries so many of Aa island “charette” and i i 
—or else, it may be, they do ivoind Plopraph eras 
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Fishermen alongside the inter-island steamer. 
From a Photograph. 


living ; luxuries are unthought of, but there 
are no poor as the great cities know them. 
The fishermen bring in the fish day after day, 
thinking only of the work that is necessary to 
provide their share of the living, ignorant of the 
wealth the fish merchants are piling up from 
their efforts, and lacking the ambition to devise 
any other method of handling their catches, 
however envious they might be. 

But the calm of the summer life, the absence 
of bustle and competition, the quaint honesty 


A view of Amherst Island. 
From a Photograph. 


| 
and simplicity, make the islands a magnificent | 
rest cure for the weary business man of the outer | 
world. Not a rumble of train, a hoot of motor, 
a rattle on paved streets, not even a cow-bell or 
dog-bark—for a cow would scarcely lose itself 
and the dogs are few—no sudden noises of any 
kind to disturb. Only up from the evening fields | 4 
floats the merry laugh of the boys at play witha | 
yarn ball, or the mellow song of the French fisher- 
men returning in their empty “ charettes " tobe} 
ready for the morning’s fishing if the day is fine. 


OUR 
VISIT 


BY ALAN H. BURGOYNE, 
MP., F.R.GS. 


A breezy description of a ride through 
Morocco to visit the famous Raisuli 
—brigand, outlaw, soldier, and 
governor. Mr. Burgoyne and his 
companion met with several curious 
experiences, and his photographs 
give one an excellent idea of the 
picturesque country traversed. 


From a} 


) HERE was once a man who, having 
spent a day at Colombo on his way 
to Australia, wrote an exhaustive 
treatise on the peoples of India. 
With this example in mind, I am 
prompted, after a bare three weeks in Morocco, 
'o recount my experiences and impressions in an 
article, After all, there is an excuse where 
Morocco is concerned. A primitive land, even 
now a stranger to the simplest teachings of 
ol. xxvii— 3. 
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The Moorish soldier who acted as Mr. Burgoyne’s escort. 
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RAISULI 
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Western culture and civilization, it can be reached 
from the whirling Metropolis of London in under 
four days. And it is this feature which, on 
landing at Tangier, gives the casual visitor so 


much at which to wonder. 
First of all one sees a nondescript pier set two 


hundred yards out into a beautiful bay, and 
backed from the beach to the summit of a rising 
hill by a glistening white town of curious mould- 
ing and truly Eastern in suggestion. The sea- 
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The sea-front at Tangier. 


front presents every class of bastard architecture 
which propinquity with Europe must inevitably 
produce, the tawdry facades stretching a clear 
mile south around the bay. We landed in not 
alittle style ; friends in high places amongst the 
Legation folk had sent a boat manned by four 
sturdy Moors to meet the steamer, anchored 
half a mile from the pier. With our baggage we 
embarked, and, thanks to our official cicerone, 
escaped the tireson € hazards of an ill-managed 
Customs House. : 

‘A Moorish gateway leads direct into the 
main street. A close knowledge of Near and 
Far East told us that it was the main street, 
since the refuse ind drainage of the town made 
itself evident in sundry ways. A proper drain 
is now under cunstruction there, by the way, 
and old Moorish inhabitants shake their heads 
sorrowfully at so much waste of good time and 
better money. Through the gate the town 
bastion faces you. It mounts a Jarge battery 
of ancient muzzle-loading guns, including two 
twenty-ton rifled Armstrong weapons. Ten days 
before our arrival occasion arose to fire a salute. 
‘An uncertain quantity of uncertain gunpowder 
was stuffed down the mouth of one of these 
large weapons and, after being heavily wadded, 
touched off. The result was ludicrously out of 

roportion to expectations, for the corner of the 
bastion was blown down—we had to step over 
the scattered rocks and stones on our way Up 
six men were killed, and ten injured. Our guide 
had evidently been much impressed with the 
noise made; the loss of life troubled him not 
at all. , ; 

This main street is very steep and cobbled in 
a villainous manner. My compagnon de voyage 


“mounted. A word about donkeys. 


(Photograph. 


suggested donkeys as a means of transport, and, 
seeing two already laden beasts ahead, we 
i If they 
bray it does not betoken rain—in our own country 
(according to the teachings of our elders) this 
must always follow ; in Tangier, I doubt if you 
could listen for ten minutes without hearing an 
ass in music. The donkey is the Moor’s dog— 
the dog is the traveller’s curse, as shall be proven. 
To load a donkey, the Moor places across its 
back a double pannier and fills these with goods 
until the little beast seems top-heavy ; he then 
jumps on the top of the lot himself! Asa fact, 
these animals are very strong, and, in proportion 
to their size, can carry loads far greater than 
could be placed on horses. 

The main street is lined on either side by 
bazaars—holes in the wall, with much display 
of tawdry goods from the Midlands of England, 
and presided over in most cases by a sleek 
Moorish Jew. At the top of the street, through 
two ancient gates, we find the Soko, or market- 
place, situated just outside the city walls. Here 
the country-folk come to sell their goods ; and 
no West-country market could, in its display 
of fruit, poultry, and vegetables, compete with 
the products presented for sale in Tangier. 

The Soko is the centre of interest to visitors 
and townsfolk alike. Here may be seen col- 
lected many thousand Moors and many thousand 
animals—camels, horses, mules, and donkeys. 
Mendicants, blind or with some foul disease, 
parede their failings with raucous voices ; I have 
seen several cases of leprosy and elephantiasis; 
and many of the more common diseases, mixing 


- with the ordinary healthy crowd without protest. 
“It is the blind men, however, who prove the 
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greatest curse from the standpoint of begging. 
Many hundreds haunt Tangier, and the manner 
of their blindness is writ large in their gaping 
lids. These men have stolen, and have been 
punished by their chiefs as the law of the land 
permits. Theft is, next to murder, a deadly 
sin; and almost daily, somewhere in this quaint 
kingdom, a man is paying the penalty for an 
act which overpowering temptation has forced 
nim to commit. 

Even the drastic treatment of blindness does 
not lessen thieving; indeed, it is this very 
treatment that drives many tribes or parts of 
tribes out on to the hills as bandits, when, until 
shot down, they are a potent menace to all 
travellers. 

Quarrels are of frequent occurrence in the 
Soko, and a big guard-house has been placed in 
a dominating position, whence soldiers can be 
at once dispatched to quell any disturbance. 
These men are slovenly to a degree, but by no 
means uncivil. They invariably leave their 
rifles “ piled” in front of them-—quaint rifles 
they are, too, with bayonets like long skewers. 
Walking through the Soko one evening, I heard 
voices raised in anger; in a moment a crowd 
had collected, and in less than a minute a Moor 
and a negro were at one another with knives. 
Shrieks and yells for help went up, and down 
came the soldiers, rifles and all. They stopped 
the fracas, but the dripping blades showed that 
damage had been done, and doubtless both poor 
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A scene in camp—On the right is Mochte, the guide. 
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fellows will by now have suffered some dreadful 
punishment for breaking the peace. 

Of particular interest is the Moorish story- 
teller. Apparently Morocco can boast no enter- 
tainment corresponding to our theatre or the 
café chantant. A kind of charlatan, glib of tongue, 
ready of wit, clever in gesticulation, trains two 
men to beat primitive drums whilst he chants 
“yarns ” toa delighted audience. This audience 
is drawn from the beggars, muleteers, shop- 
attendants, and so on; and it sits in circles 
about the story-teller, listening to him in rapt 
attention. Frequently he sells a specific for 
diseases, whilst for a small sum he will willingly 
guarantee a good crop, a son and heir, or the 
early death of a mother-in-law. Sometimes the 
fellow is a humorist, and as a specimen of this 
humour the following story is not bad. 

A new priest had been appointed to a large 
and well-attended mosque, and, on the first 
Sabbath, his flock came in big numbers to take 
stock of him. He mounted his dais, and, after 
a blessing, addressed this question to his con- 
gregation: “ Faithful followers of Allah, do ye 
know that which I am about to tell ye ? ” 

With one voice they answered, “No!” 

“No more do I,” said the priest ; “so we'll 
make no worry about it,” and away he went to 
his home. The great sheikhs pondered on this 
thing. and decided that it would be better to 
reply in the affirmative should he put such 
another question. Sure enough, on the next 
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Sabbath, “ Believers all of the True Prophet,” 
said the priest, “have ye knowledge of my 
discourse to-day ?” 

“Yes!” they cried, with the fervour of 
pre-arrangement. 

“Then what need have I to repeat it?” 
murmured the holy man, as he stepped towards 
the door. 

A second conference to discuss this unsatis- 
factory outcome of their ideas naturally resulted, 
and it was agreed that half should say “ Yes ” 
and half ‘‘No”’ on any future occasion of a 
similar nature. The priest came again to fulfil 
his duties, and, raising his voice, asked: “ Ye 
that delight in Allah, do ye know of what I 
would speak ? ” 

“ Yes!’ came from half his listeners ; “No!” 
from the remainder. 

’Tis well,” quoth the priest, “ for I am saved 
much painful repetition. Let those that know 
tell those that know not, and I will go my way !” 
which he did. 

It is claimed that this story dates back hun- 
dreds of years ; yet, chestnut though it be, the 


From a\ 


simple Moor rocks with pleasure and votes it a 
glorious jest. 

Other folk of interest to he met in the market- 
place are the water-carrier and priest, or holy 
man. The latter parades the market, followed 
by a menial carrying a white flag on a pole, 
whilst two other Moors play a drum and flageolet 
in admirable discord. The water-carrier has a 
goat-skin filled with well-water slung across his 
shoulders, and carries on two chains a brass cup 
and a bell. This bell is to be heard from sunrise 


The castle-keep of the ancient fortifications at Azela. 


“intl late at night, and the fellows do excellent 


business with their simple ware. 

We had intended journeying to Fez, but 
learned, first, that the rains were down, and 
possibly, therefore, we should be stopped by 
the swollen rivers; and, secondly, that even 
under normal circumstances the hundred and 
seventy odd miles meant seventeen days’ good 
riding. 

Parliament necessitated my return to London 
by a certain day, and we decided, therefore, to 
make a shorter excursion—to visit Raisuli, 
Mulai Hamid, ex-brigand and Governor of 
Azela. A day for preparations, and we set out 
—a most imposing cavalcade. My friend and 


I rode Arab stallions—full-blooded beasts with 
uncontrollable tempers. Our guide, Mochta. 
rode a white mule, and there were three other 
mules and a donkey for tents and food. The 
law forced a soldier on us, and our man was one 
of the most useful fellows I have met. A 
Nubian, black as pitch, he rode his stallion clean 
and well, perched immovable across the ridicu- 
lous Moorish saddle affected by all natives. We 
took with us also a barometer for Raisuli— 
friendliness is measured by gifts ! 
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A typical beggar in the ma (Photograph. 


rket-place of Tangier. 
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We travelled south towards the rocky passes 
of a glorious wilderness. There is no road, but 
millions of feet, both human and animal, have 
through countless ages worn numerous tracks, 
and along these your steed will take you. The 
going is hard, and, mounted as we were, fraught 
with not a little peril, as the following episode 

+ shows. We were wearied at the slow gait of 
_,our guide and soldier-guard, so, spurring our 
“very frisky mounts, we rode ahead by a mile or 


so. Leaving d'rection to the horses, we pre- 


sently realized we were off the main track and 


bound for a considerable native village. 
Presently my horse whinnied, his mate did 
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great is it in Morocco that a native is not allowed 
to graze a mare near a public track unless the 
fore-feet are tied together. 

After horses, camels. The camel is a mixture 
of smells and bad temper (“he always has the 
hump,” is the chronic chestnut of Morocco). 
The former you cannot avoid ; the latter, unless 
you are careful, he vents upon you. When a 
train of camels is seen bearing down on you— 
and frequently from one to two hundred are 
seen in a crowd—get off the track and give them 
a wide berth. They think nothing of taking a 
slice out of your calf, and will with pleasure 
sneeze in your face. 


(Photograph, 


likewise, and through the cactus-hedge burst a 
young, free mare, friendly and lovable. The 
next ten minutes gave us an experience I never 
wish repeated. Our stallions turned on one 
another in mad jealousy, lashed out, bucked, 
bit at our legs, and, in a word, let loose an in- 
femo, Neither whip nor spur was of effect— 
they were utterly beyond control. The noise 
of the battle carried far, and presently up came 
our soldier-man at a gallop. He roused the 
village, and with difficulty they corralled the 
little mare, leaving us the task of subduing our 
horses, At length man told, and we took our 
animals a mad gallop over rocks and valleys till 
they were well-nigh done, and pulled them up 
shivering, sweating, and blood-spattered. No 
one who has not experienced a similar adventure 
can realize the dangers attaching thereto. So 


Outside the shoeing-forge at Azeia. 


Our first night we camped beneath the Red 
Mountain. This is a tricky place, and abounds 
with villainous outlaws who thrive on the inno- 
cent. We pitched our tents near a village, and 
after a hearty meal, turned in, our revolvers by 
our sides. Little sleep did we get that night— 
it was a night of alarms. Twice wild horsemen 


- dashed madly by us, perhaps to make the river- 


ford by the light of the moon ;. each time we sat 
up and wondered whether we were on the point 
of being captured and held to Tansom—doubtless 
with much profit to the newspapers, but with 
considerable discomfort to ourselves. Nothing 
happened, however, and I now believe that our 
eerie surroundings lent exaggerated importance 
to trivial events, so far as the horsemen were 


concerned. 
Not so the dogs! They barked incessantly. 
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The inner walls of Azela—The white house on the wall in the centre is Raisuli's harem. 
From a Photograph. . 


We fired at them several times, but they only 
barked the more. Tired nature, however, fought 
down even this noise, and as the dawn struck 
grey behind the mountains we fell into our first 
decent doze. But the awakening was very rude ! 
Be it known we had two tents—our bedroom and 
our kitchen. It seemed as we started from our 
beds again that a den of rowdy thieves, asso- 
ciated with Bedlam and the lion-house at the 
Zoo, had settled outside our tent. We leapt to 
the flap, and saw a seething mass of dog in, 


around, and on our kitchen tent. This time we 
spared not, and dic wonderful punitive work. 
But, alas, too late! The remains of our supper, 
our breakfast, our many prospective meals had 
all vanished, never to return. We barely saved 
our guide and our cook, who were mixed up in 
the struggling mass. A crowd had now collected 
—was it not 4.30 a.m. and time to get the flocks 
and herds afield ?_ And, as the sun came up and 
fresh eggs and milk were brought us as a peace- 
offering, the shadows of the night were swept 
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The battlements of Tangier — One of these old guns burst just before the Author's 
From a) blowing down part of the bastion. 
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away from us. The brisk, cool air, the glorious 
sunrise over the heavenly-coloured hills, the 
purple-carpeted, flower-bestrewn land on which 
we rested, all seemed changed. The crowd 
helped us to strike camp. Young and old re- 
garded us as madmen to desire to travel, for 
Morocco is the land of organized sloth. 

We had a bad time that day, with three rivers 
to ford. This sounds easy, but, as a matter of 
fact, it is a tricky perform- 
ance, full of possible discom- 
forts. For the rivers are 
tidal, which gives varying 
depths and swift currents. 
One we encountered rose to 
the saddle-bags, and another 
three inches would have seen 
the horses swimming—which 
means rolling off and swim- 
ming by their side, a dis- 
tasteful performance. Aral) 
horses, too, love the water, 
and display a tendency to 
roll. Only the spur and whip. 
can prevent this if they are 
tired and hot. On each side 
of many of these rivers are 
long, swampy _ marshes, 
where progress is reduced 
to two miles an hour, with 
frequent stops to let the 
steeds get their wind. This 
is the monotonous feature 
of such travel. One longs 
for bridges and roads, but 
as yet neither is to be found 
in this curiously - primitive 
land. 

Tt_is not necessary to 
detail our journey further. 
Suffice it to say that one 


morning at midday we 
sighted the rolling ‘waste 
of the Atlantic, and 


joyously spurred on our horses, now. well 
in hand with much riding (and true friends 
withal), ‘to reach the wide strand fringing it. 
Three miles along the coast the ancient battle- 
ments of our objective, Azela, rose clear-cut 
above the flat foreshore. ‘There is no hurry 
now, we said, and my friend (diplomat, politi- 
cian, and real good fellow) suggested a bathe. 
But there are times when such is a burden 
beyond the pleasure, and so I left him to it, 
Playing the part of spectator. 

Now came the humorous feature of our trip. 
He removed such part of his nether garments as 
permitted of an extended paddle, and went into 
the sea. The Atlantic, however quiet it may 


The Author chatting with Raisu 


appear, is troubled at all times by a deceptive 
ground-swell ; one wave, more prominent than 
others (and no respecter of persons), broke high, 
wetting the paddler to the skin. On dressing, 
to avoid unpleasant aches in front, he spread 
his shirt apron-fashion before him, and in this 
guise set out once more towards our goal. 
Now, this story has little point without its 
sequel, which I give here. It was thus 


brother-in-law, 


Prom a Photograph. 


attired—or -attired— 2 i 
oe mal-attired—that we took tea with 
Azela is an old Portuguese tow vily 
castellated, but now falllig ints eee eee 
It is a beautiful picture, clamped crisply on the 
very rocks of Africa, and showing artistic merit 
in every line of its rugged, lichen-grown ruins, 
There is but one gate on each side of the town, 
in each case giving access to the beach. We 
entered the walls through a thick tunnel fitted 
with a portcullis—old and useless, but none the 
less picturesque. We found ourselves in an open 
square, with high walls all about us. Towering 
behind was the square castle-keep, which in the 
old days had sheltered rows of riflemen. Storks 
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were nesting on its crumbling walls ; I counted 
six nests. These birds are sacred to Morocco, 
and let you know it by their importunities. 
From behind another crumbling gateway came 
a blare of trumpets. Our guide made inquiries, 
and learnt that Raisuli was just coming from the 
mosque, where he was thanking Allah for a most 
prodigious victory. A tribe had thwarted the 
Sultan, Mulai Hafid, for nine months. At last 
he turned to his supporter, Raisuli (now Mulai 
Hamid), and asked his co-operation. Raisuli 


at last came Raisuli—Raisuli the Pretender ; 
Raisuli the brigand ; Raisuli, murderer, soldier, 
outlaw, governor—an admixture of person- 
alities out of all keeping with the times in which 
we live. And what is he like? He is medium 
in height, very stout, light-complexioned, and 
heavy-bearded. Clear hazel eyes that look you 
fair in the face are set beneath a massive fore- 
head ;_ his hands, though fat, are well-shaped, 
cared-for, and artistic. He has a_soldierly 
bearing, is an exquisite in dress, and can, it is 


The Caves of Herevles, from which grindstones have been quarried from time imme! 


From a Photograph. 


collected his horsemen and entered with zest 
into the project, so much so that (as we were told) 
in seven days he had wiped the recalcitrant folk 
out of existence, man, woman, and child, and 
destroyed their villages and homesteads by fire. 
Raisuli’s motto is “‘ Thorough.” 

“ Mochta,” we said to our guide, “ get us in 
touch with Raisuli. We wish to speak to him.” 

“Vary good, sare,” said our guide, and whilst 
we watched the cavalcade leaving the mosque 
he set about his business. A troop of soldiers 
came first, blowing brass instruments, banging 
drums, or swinging rifles (of every make for the 
last century), according to which they carried. 
Then came the sheikhs, resplendent with white 
burnous, yellow or scarlet slippers, and silver- 
mounted pistols and swords. Many of these, 
perhaps two hundred, marched two by two ; and 


said, score bull after bull with his modern rifles 
at five hundred yards. Undoubtedly a man to 
command, a man of action, and a terrible enemy. 
But he is growing stouter almost hourly. He 
passed us by pompously, yet with a certain fine 
bearing, and we, leaving Mochta to his arrange- 
ments, strolled to where our horses were being 
re-shod. Ten minutes passed, and Mochta came 
to us ; Mulai Hamid would welcome the English 
visitors, he said, and desired to talk with them. 
We followed our guide, and, passing between a 
crowd of attentive sheikhs, reached a room open- 
ing directly to the market-place. Here, ona small 
raised platform, squatted Raisuli. He rose with 
a pleasant welcoming smile, and extended his 
hand in real British fashion. Then two chairs 
were procured from somewhere, and we sat 
before him, the greatest of his chiefs forming a 
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circle about us. Mochta was on his haunches 
at our feet, and opened the ball by expressing 
on Raisuli’s behalf the pleasure he and his 
people felt in our visit. We replied in suitable 
terms, nodding and smiling to give emphasis. 
We began our sentences with, “ Mochta, please 
tell Raisuli,”” when Mochta stopped us with an 
expression of horror, almost ludicrous in its 
intensity, and said :— 

“Not call him that name; he called Mulai 
Hamid—call him Mulai Hamid.” 

Thenceforward things went most smoothly. 
We told of the death of our beloved King, and 
Mulai Hamid expressed, and looked, his condo- 
lence. He said, too, he had written to King 
George V. stating his extreme sympathy with 
him in his personal grief and the national loss. 
We spoke of Gibraltar and its strength, of war- 
ships and armies ; and here came our first rebuff, 
for I incautiously stated that thirty thousand 
men came into the Metropolis at the time of 
His late Majesty’s funeral. This was past 
Raisuli’s belief—and he plainly told me so! 
Since, as he thought, we were (to use a col- 
loquialism) trying to pull his leg, he wished to 
know who we were. This seemed natural, and, 
the letter of introduction from the British 
Minister not having arrived, we essayed an ex- 
planation. Oh, that explanation! Mochta knew 
perhaps sixty words of English—spoken slowly. 
This was not a very rich vocabulary for our 
dilemma, but we did our best. 

“ Mochta,” said I, “tell Mulai Hamid that 
I am a member of Parliament.” 

Mochta looked blank. 

“* Parliament same as Government,” I essayed. 

Still the same inquiring look. Raisuli was 
beginning to fidget, so I made my last shot. 

“Me very big governor, Mochta,” I cried. 

At last he caught my meaning; his eyes 
lightened, he nodded comprehensively, and 
translated to his chief that I was E] Sultan of 
England! This much we caught, and thought 
the experiment rather dangerous ; so mighty 
a man as I appeared to be might tempt him 
into his old game of kidnapping ! 

Then came the turn of my friend. 

“* Tell Mulai Hamid,” said he, “I was with 
the Bashador (Ambassador) at Stamboul (Con- 
stantinople).” 

Mochta caught the last four words, and as 
the “ Bashador of Stamboul” my companion 
was duly introduced. Raisuli rubbed his hands, 
smiled a mightier welcome, and ordered tea 
for guest$ so distinguished. Evidently we were 
making an impression; and every minute or 
two my friend’s shirt caught my eye! After 
ten minutes of further waiting, a string of folk 


came near, amongst them two men carrying 
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each a large Moorish brass tray. On the first 
were Viennese coffee-cups, a cut glass, and a 
silver teapot. From this mint tea was given 
us in the cups, Raisuli using the glass. The 
other tray had a bath-towel on it; this was 
removed and disclosed a dish of English biscuits. 
Wild horses will not drag the name of the maker 
from me; I have never yet figured in a biscuit 
advertisement, and I’m too old to start. 

Between talks and sips we passed another 
twenty minutes, and finally conveyed to Raisuli 
that back at the camp we had a gift for him. 
His delight at this was almost childish, and he 
intimated he would send his brother-in-law, El 
Hadj Adris, as escort to fetch it for him. 

At length, the afternoon drawing on, we bade 
farewell, and, finding our horses, left the ancient 
city, feeling that even if a brigand can be blood- 
thirsty he can also be hospitable. Back we 
rode, and with us El Hadj Adris, who warned 
the natives off our path and saw to it that 
proper respect was paid to friends of Raisuli. 
At our camp he directed the chief sheikh of the 
village to bring us gifts; and these came in 
uncomfortable quantities—jars of butter, live 
hens tied two and two by the legs, vegetables 
in dreadful abundance, milk, baskets of fresh 
eggs, and so on. Finally, a dozen women piled 
high a royal bonfire before our tent and lit it 
in our honour. That night Halley’s Comet came 
across the sky like some spectre searchlight, 
clear and scintillating. It was a good omen, 
Mochta told us, and the superstitious cried, 
“ Allah il Allah,” and did obeisance. 

From thence home was a journey of interest 
to us, but not to my readers ; a sequence of long 
rides and camping—slow, weary work, but 
enjoyed none the less. One other ride we did, a 
day’s work only, to Cape Spartel, and thence 
round by the Caves of Hercules. These caves, 
huge beyond description and extending an 
immense distance in their ramifications, have 
been made by the extraction of grindstones 
for the last four thousand years. They are 
well worth a visit. The rocks around the 
sea-coast here are pitted with circular holes 
whence stones were taken in ages past. 

Of other incidents it is not for me to write. 
We had enough of them before we left Morocco, 
and they tended only to increase our appreciation 
of a delightful land. It is a land to develop, too, 
and fortunate will be the first financier who 
obtains sure concessions for the working of 
minerals or erection of bridges. This must 
come—and then Morocco will go downhill. It 
is a land of ancients, befitting their moods and 
meeting their modest desires. Long may it 
remain untrammelled by the questionable 
blessings of a modern civilization ! 
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The Chinese exclusion laws of the United States have caused the growth of a contraband traffic in | 
smuggling Celestials into the country, either by sea or over the land frontiers to north and south. | 
The author tells an exciting story of the days when coolie-smuggling was in its prime. 


HERE are excellent reasons why it 

would not be safe to publish the real 
name of the notorious smuggler of 
Chinamen with whom this narrative 
is concerned, for the Chinese ex- 
clusion law of the United States is strict, and 
the penalty for violating it heavy. Yet I think 
the article should be written, for in an age which 
modern transportation is making prosaic the 
wild deeds and terrific adventures of these 
captains of contraband furnish the romance of 
a day which is rapidly passing for ever. 

It has long been held a maxim that any 
smuggling venture paying dividends of fifty per 
cent. cannot be effectually stopped. Checked 
it may be, but venturesome spirits will always 
take the risk for a big money return. “ Big 
profits, quick returns, and devil take the danger ” 
is their motto. 

On the Pacific Coast the invasion of the 
Chinese is responsible for two forms of contra- 
band trade not previously existing—opium- 
smuggling and the running over the border of 
excluded coolie labour. Both branches have 
yielded big revenues to the law-defying spirits 
who have successfully evaded detection. 

In Canada, on the northern borders, and in* 
Mexico, on the south, thousands of almond-eyed 
Celestials gaze longingly into the forbidden 
territory. Eagerly they await the arrival of 
the freebooter who will conduct them into the 
Promised Land. Of the two trades referred to, 
the opium traffic has been more frequently 
detected and exposed, though seizures of the 
drug are often made without capturing the 
criminals. It is safe to say, however, that in 
large or small quantities it still finds its way 
into the United States without paying toll to 
the guardians of the deep-sea ports. 

But it is the business of running the blockade 
with coolies that I am more concerned with— 
a trade which may reasonably be said to contain 


more “ human interest ”; moreover, it has the. 
charm of the unknown, for its success depends ‘ 
upon absolute secrecy. Some elements of 
comedy have been connected with the traffic, 
but frequently failure has meant tragedy, and | 
more than one grisly horror has resulted from 
the operator's efforts to conceal his crime in 
order to escape detection. 

The trade had its inception in the cunning 
minds of the leaders of the old San Francisco 
Chinatown. ‘The wealthy “ tongs,’ or secret 
societies, there, failing in their efforts to get any 
modification of the strict exclusion laws, cast 
about for other means of breaking down the 
barriers. The aid of white men as guides and 
commanders of the expeditions was necessary, 
and the remuneration offered large enough to | 
attract venturesome and unscrupulous spirits. 

The ‘‘ head-rate,” or capitation fee, was fixed j 
at a hundred and fifty dollars for every live , 
Chinaman brought over the borders without | 
detection, seventy-five dollars of the money 
being paid down by the Mexican agents of the 
tongs when the parties started. 

So much by way of introduction to the story { 
which follows. 


: | 
Some twenty years ago two men were mining ; 
and prospecting in the hinterland of Ensenada | 
de Todos Santos, which lies below the California 
line in Mexico. 
One of them bore the strange cognomen of | 
“Crawfish Bill”; the other was known as 
George Brandon, though his intimates called | 
him “ The Cap’n.” Little was known of their 
antecedents by the other desert men, save that | 
they plied the trade of beachcombers and 
sharks’-liver hunters on the southern coast, and | 
were reputed skilful pilots in those waters. How) 
this reputation was acquired or maintained in ; 
a waterless country is not explained. Most , 
desert yarns take on something of the weirdness 


of the land, though this one happened to be true. 

From some travelling coast-man a hint was 

gleaned that many years ago the two partners 
* had been engaged in a smuggling venture. One 
dark night, while running a cargo, there had been 
a dispute between members of the band, and in 
the fight that followed a man had been killed. 
Nobody was ever tried for this crime, and it 
remained shrouded in mystery ; but Brandon 
and “ Crawfish Bill” left the coast on a prospect- 
ing expedition, and never returned to the 


Wes 


region. : 
Late in the eighties the men made a strike of 


uncertain value, finding gold in a small pocket. 
Leaving the Ensenada country, they hied them 
to San Francisco and tasted the jovs the gay 
city offers to mariners and others. Every night, 
with a cargo of water-front beverages on board, 
“Bill” and “The Cap'n” drifted around the 
amusement palaces of the “ Barbary Coast.” 
As long as their money lasted the two miners 
were great favourites, and when it was all spent 
the pair did not waste any time in usel 
pining. They both knew life too well, and 
immediately set about repairing their fallen 


ss re- 


fortunes. 
Down in the southland, while engaged in 


pocket-hunting, “ Crawfish Bill” had befriended 
an ex-consul who had been discharged from an 
» {important Mexican post for drunkenness. Bill 
_; had supplied the ex-official with clothes, after 
. Which the men took him out on the desert with 
them as a partner in their mining enterprises. 
.. It was the pity of two rough natures for the 
misfortunes of a man of education and former 
tefinement which prompted them to this un- 
selfish action. The kindness was wasted, how- 
ever, for the consul declined to do anything but 
eat and recline in the shade, bemoaning his fall 
from high estate. Finding him a useless encum- 
brance, they finally bought him a ticket for San 
Francisco. “In the light of after-events it would 
have been better for them to have shot the 
consul out on the desert, and it would not have 
mattered much to anyone else. 

About the time of the financial eclipse of 
“Bill” and “ The Cap’n” the three adventurers 
happened to meet again in one of the under- 
stound beer-halls of the ‘“ Barbary Coast.” 

A general consultation resulted as to the best 
Means of raising the wind, and here the consul’s 
knowledge of the under-world of graft” stood 
him in good stead. In some way, through the 
tangled web of underground diplomacy, he 
established communications with the tongs, or 
‘hinese secret societies. A few months later 
“Crawfish Bill” and Captain George Brandon 
“ere masters of two fourteen-ton schooners, 
chartered. to carry contraband Chinese coolies 
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in such seasons as wind, weather, and revenue- 
cutters permitted. 

The ex-consul took up his abode in Mexico as 
the agent of the tongs, arranging for the smug- 
gling of the bands of Chinese eagerly waiting for 
the chance to land in the United States, which 
to them appeared as a forbidden El Dorado, 
where riches were to be gathered in an hour. 

From a little Mexican port Brandon took the 
run to San (Clemente [sland, a barren waste of 
sand and rock lying out in the Pacific about 
fifty miles from the mainland. From that 
point, at Smuggler’s Cove, “ Bill’s”’ craft ran 
to the mainland when and wherever a landing 
was feasible. 

For several years they plied the coast with 
varying success. Though the risk was great the 
profits were large, being fixed at the head-rate 
of a hundred and fifty dollars for every Chinamar. 
landed without detection on American soil, half 
of the head-money being paid down at the start. 
Ostensibly the vessels were fishing-craft, and at 
odd times they carried odds and ends of cargo 
for casual customers in all the ports of Southern 
California. 

It is impossible to estimate the number of 
coolies run in by these two men during those 
years, for the traffic was necessarily irregular, 
depending upon the closeness of watch main- 
tained from time to time by the Government. 
It is with Brandon’s adventures that we are now 
chiefly concerned. 

In 1902 the migration of the Mongolian horde 
to Mexico was exceedingly heavy, and far in 
excess of the requirements of extra hands on 
Mexican plantations and mines. Consequently 
the American authorities were on the alert, and 
devised methods to stem the threatened invasion 
on the southern border. All Customs officers, 
border patrols, and commanders of revenue 
boats received strict orders to exercise eternal 
vigilance in the effort to keep out the Celestia 
eagerly seeking admittance by the ‘“ unde 
ground route.” The captains of the contra- 
band schooners were accordingly hard put to 
it to make successful runs, 

One dark night in April Brandon sailed from 
the Mexican coast. The weather was gusty, 
with a stiff breeze blowing, and a lowering sky 
presaged a wild night for the little vessel lost in 
the waste of waters. The heavy swell tossed 
the schooner about from roller to roller, making 
things most unpleasant for the contraband 
passengers. Securely battened under hatches 
were fourteen groaning, seasick Chinamen, 
praying to strange gods for deliverance from the 
evil sickness. They were a picked lot. All of 
them had been in California before, but under 
the new exclusion law they had been unable 
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to procure return certificates. Most of them 
were cooks and berry-farmers, and all of them 
were capable of earning good wages in the for- 
bidden land. The reward for landing each of 
these men had been fixed at five hundred dollars, 
taking into consideration their superior earning 
ability. 

Brandon’s crew of two were waifs of the 
coast, known from Ketchican in far Alaska to 
the Mexican boundary as men who would turn 
a trick at any risk, providing the pay was big. 
One of them, known as Jack Conners, was a 
giant in size; the other, also a man of large 
stature, answered to the name of “Stub” 
Smith. Doubtless both were assumed names. 
They were reckless, daring fellows, rattling good 
schooner hands. For this trip they were hired 
at two hundred and fifty dollars each, and had 
demanded and received the money down before 
the schooner set sail. 

Brandon took the wheel, and throughout the 
night steadily felt his way up the coast. It-was 
a proverb in the coast towns that ‘‘ The Cap’n” 
could smell the headlands in time enough to 
make westing around them. 

When morning dawned a cold grey fog, 
peculiar to the Pacific in those latitudes, hung 
over the sea. The wind had died down, though 
the heavy swell of the long Pacific rollers pitched 
the little schooner about until the captain 
watched his masts with anxious eyes. The fog 
hung low, but the skipper knew he was in the 
vicinity of San Clemente, though, until the 
heavy curtain lifted, he dared not attempt the 
run into the Smuggler’s Cove. He stood in 
close enough to hear the low boom of the breakers 
on the point, then tacked and steered for the 
open sea. For hours he beat to windward, then 
tacked again and bore down for the island, 
waiting for the impenetrable pall of fog to 
lift, Relatively changing the vessel’s position 
but little, the smuggler cruised off the island 
throughout the day. 

‘Towards evening the heavy swell calmed down 
into the long, heaving surge usual in those 
waters. The captain ordered the hatch to be 
raised to give the Chinamen air. When this 
was done the half-smothered coolies crawled up 
on deck. : 

The Chinamen sat around on the deck with 
yellow, cadaverous faces that testified to their 
sufferings. ‘The fog now showed signs of lifting, 
breaking away in the east towards the island, 
and the smugglers felt much relieved to know 
that their part of the risk would soon be over. 
The responsibility would be transferred to the 
men of the other schooner, who would take the 
Chinamen off in small parties and land them in 
different places on the mainland. 


Suddenly the low boom of a steamer’s whistle | 
off the port-side threw them into a panic of fear. | 

“Heavens! It’s the revenue - cutter 
McCullagh!” cried Conners. “‘I’d know that 
whistle anywhere.” 

“We've got to run for it,” snapped Brandon. 
“Get the coolies under hatches—quick.” 

With the Chinamen out of sight, Brandon 
counted on the cutter’s officers taking them for 
fishermen and running by without suspecting 
them. 

Conners and “Stub” rushed forward and threw 
the hatch-cover back, shouting to the Tuam 
to get in quickly. Then the trouble began. 
The coolies had had enough of the stifling hold, 
and were so sick that they preferred capture 
to running the risk of suffocation down below. | 
They well knew that deportation was all they, 
had to fear. To the smugglers the matter was 
more serious, for they would undoubtedly get 
ten years’ imprisonment in a United States | 
penitentiary if they were caught with the | 
uncertificated Chinamen on board. 

““We'll have to do it, George,” cried Smith,! 
significantly, and Brandon nodded assent. 

“ Be lively, boys; throw ’em in bodily,” | 
shouted the captain. Conners and “Stub” leaped 
into the midst of the terrified coolies, and, 
catching them by the head and heels, heaved 
them into the hold like so many sacks of coal. ; 
Four or five of the men resisted, but were soon 
felled to the deck by the now desperate smug 
glers. Bleeding and unconscious, they were 
thrown down on the top of their mates. One 
or two who clung to ropes were torn loose 
and kicked into submission, voluntarily leaping 
down to their companions in misery. The last 
man ran down the deck and, frenzied with fear,, 
thinking his countrymen had all been murdered, 
jumped overboard with a wild shriek of despair. 

With blanched faces Conners and “Stub” 
replaced the hatch-cover, while Brandon headed 
the vessel away from the cove. Crowded with 
sail, and heeled over until her rail barely cleared | 
the tumbling seas, the little schooner fled down 
the wind. Soona fresh land-breeze scattered the | 
last remnants of the fog. Barely three miles 
away, coming around the point, was a sma 
steamer. She was headed straight for the 
fleeing smugglers, and the white walls of water 
foaming from her bows showed that escape Was | 
hopeless. 

“Tt’s no use,” groaned Brandon ; “ the oa | 
is up! We're in for it. It’s a toss-up—ten 
years or follow the Chink overboard.” : 

Conners, the big deck hand, looked at him 
curiously. > ‘ 

“You are tired, George,” he said. “Give me 
the wheel ; it don’t make much difference now 
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“Catching them by the head and heels, they heaved them into the hold.” 


Utterly despondent, and satisfied that capture 
was inevitable, the smuggler stepped silently 
away, leaving the steering of the vessel to 
Conners. 

“ Now get on your life-preservers,” roared the 
ruffan. ‘ We're close in; we'll run to shore, 
go overboard, and hide in the hills till Crawfish 
picks us up.” 

In an emergency the master-mind and real 
leader always comes to the front, and wonderingly 
the two other men obeyed him. In view of the 
tragedy that followed it is only fair to say that 
neither Brandon nor Smith had the faintest 
inkling of the fiendish deed their companion con- 


templated. Looking to port, Brandon saw the 
steamer was coming up fast ; she was now hardly 
more than a mile away. 

“We might as well let the Chinks up,” he 
remarked, moving towards the hatchway. The 
next instant he was floundering in the sea, 
choking and gasping for breath. 

Conners, who was a real desperado, had formed 
a plan to avoid capture. Also, he was a man who 
did not know the sensation of physical fear. 

Jamming the helm hard to port, he allowed 
the schooner to jibe violently, the booms coming 
over with terrific force. In a twinkling 
the masts went by the board, snapping 
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at the deck like pipe-stems, and the vessel 
capsized, sinking with the helpless coolies, 
penned up like rats in a trap. 

Brandon and “ Stub” swam until picked up 
by the steamer, which was only a gunshot away 
when the schooner sank. Conners was never 
seen again, though he was the strongest swimmer 
of the three; probably he was struck by a 
falling mast and killed. He went to his death 
with the murder of fourteen helpless men on his 
soul. ; 

Though horrified at the grisly tragedy in 
which they had taken some part, Brandon and 
Smith explained that theirs was a fishing-boat 
of the deep-sea trawling-fleet, and attributed 
the mishap to the bungling steering of a green 
hand. The steamer turned out to be a small 
fast tramp, bound for Central America, though 
she was built very much on the lines of the 
revenue boat the smugglers had taken her 
to be. / : 

When speaking of this tragedy in after years, 
Brandon swore that he would have shot Conners 
down at the wheel if he ted suspected that he 
‘ntended capsizing the vessel. | 
ithe eee ending of this trip left the 
smuggler without @ boat to carry on the traffic 
in human freight, and three thousand dollars 
of the money earned in previous trips went down 
in the schooner. Being in low financial con- 
dition, Brandon accordingly turned his attention 

land operations. 
Dae the Mesican port of Guaymas, on the 
Gulf of California, the Sonora Railway runs to 
Benson, Arizona, crossing the American boundary 
at Nogales. At the time of Brandon’s arrival 
Guaymas was full of almond-eyed Celestials 
waiting a favourable opportunity for the dash 
across the border. As at Ensenada, all had 
wistful eyes turned longingly towards the 

i epublic. 
ae earn governing the traffic were, of 
course, widely different from those of the sea 
route. The border was «closely patrolled, and 
the parties of coolies escorted across were neces- 
sarily small. Also they were more frequently 
turned back or captured. The trade was not 
so well organized, the operators working to 2 
large extent independently. Brandon soon 
became the leading spirit in the business at 
Guaymas, through his. former connection with 
the tongs. In physique he was especially 
adapted for the work, being strong, lithe, and 
a good runner. Whenever detected by the 
border patrols in rough country, his fleetness 
of foot always enabled him to escape capture. 
In a few days’ time he would collect another 


party and try again. 


He is credited by the other border smugglers 
with never deserting his charges until convinced 
that success was hopeless. Moreover, he never 
led them into dangerous country where there 
was a good chance of perishing by thirst on the 
desert. 

After the year 1905 Brandon disappeared. 
By the men who knew him most intimately he 
was held a good fellow, and one of the best types 
of the smuggling man. Perhaps he has made 
his stake in the perilous trade.and is now engaged 
in some safer and more law-abiding career. 

‘Crawfish Bill”? also operated on the border, 
after disposing of his schooner when the deep-sea 
trade became too hazardous. Shortly after 
Brandon's disappearance he was shot by Mexican 
rurales whose palms had not been sufficiently 
greased. Their quondam friend, the ex-consul, 
also came to a bad end—the natural one of men 
of his type—dying of delirium tremens in 
Guaymas. : 

With the passing of this band, the best- 
organized and most successful coterie of smug- 
glers was destroyed. It is hardly likely there 
will ever be such another. The difficulty of 
making their way safely across the border has 
discouraged the coolies, and so close has the 
watch become that only in the large cities are 
they safe from detection. Also, the ubiquitous 
little Japanese has run them out of many of the 
Californian industries in which they formerly 
held a monopoly. i 

The traffic, therefore, has dwindled to small 
proportions. Soon it will be a mere memory of 
a picturesque and romantic era. 

Undoubtedly many grisly tragedies occurred 
in connection with the trade, for the worst 
outlaws of the border engaged in it. At one 
point, a lonely spot between Lomas and Hatchita, 
five Chinamen were found dead, all the bodies 
bearing bullet wounds. They had been murdered 
by treacherous guides, who had been paid in 
advance. The Chinese were lured into the lonely 
desert country and shot down in cold blood. 
None of the murderers were ever discovered. 
The writer saw the whitening bones of these 
men lying five years after the tragedy on the 
spot where they fell. Evidence of another crime 
was found on the northern borders, near the 
Canada line, in the wilds of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The bodies of eleven Chinamen floated 
down the Columbia River. Nothing was ever 
discovered as to the way in which they met their 
end. This was in 1889, and these men were 
presumably victims of outlaw smugglers. Per- 
haps the worst crime of all, however, was the 
practice of leading coolies into desert places, and 
then leaving them to perish of thirst or madness. 
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The medal won by the 

Author's grandfather for 

his services in Spain 

fighting against the Car- 
liat army. 
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“The following,” writes Mr. Dennis, ‘‘is a story of 
my grandfather's, lately deceased. He saw service in 
Portugal in 1831 and in Spain from 1832 to 1838, being an officer of the 
British Legion under General Evans. He retired with the rank of captain 
and the medal of the Tower‘and Sword—the V.C. of Spain for personal 
bravery. The chief feature of this terrible experience, as my grandfather 


The Author's grandiather, who here often used to point out, is that he personally did nothing whatever ‘except 


relates a terrible experience that 


happened to him in 1833 during the ‘ make a fool of himself.’”’ 
civil war in Spain. ¥4 
From an Old Painting. we. 


HE following adventure happened to 
| my grandfather while he was in Spain, 
where he held a commission in the 


fighting against the Carlist army, 
during the civil war which took place some 
seventy years ago. I have heard him tell it very 
frequently, and he always gave it to us in the 
same way ; indeed, as he grew older, he used 
almost identically the same words. Here is the 
tale, just as he told it. 


The wildest experience of my life happened 
during the winter of the year 1833, when the 
corps to which I was attached was stationed at 
a small place called San Marana, not many miles 
from Madrid. 

On a bitter morning, such as is common at that 
season in Central Spain, I was dispatched with 
only one man—an old Spanish trooper, Martinez 
by name—to carry instructions to some outposts 
scattered round the district. My orders were to 
return to headquarters at my leisure ; or, rather, 
I should say, there was no time fixed for my 
return. 

My work safely accomplished, I should have 
proceeded back the same evening, had not the 
captain in command of the last place I visited, an 
old friend of mine, pressed me to stay to dinner. 

At his table were two young English officers, 
and it happened that on the following morning 
they intended to make a shooting excursion, 
hoping to get some bustard. As the ground 


they were to go over lay somewhere in the same 
direction as my route back, I decided to accom- 
pany them, on the chance of getting a shot at 
something. 

The next day we set off, I, of course, taking 
my trooper with me. Game proved to be pretty 
plentiful, and we enjoyed such good sport that 
it was almost dusk before we parted company. 
Eventually we separated at the head of a small 
valley or glen, my companions turning back 
again to their outpost, whilst I began to cast about 
in search of somewhere to spend the night. 

There was no inn in the neighbourhood, but 
midway up the hollow there appeared to be a 
small village, and I decided to try to get a night’s 
lodging there. 

It proved to be a miserable little place, not 
more than a dozen houses all told, and no one 
seemed anxious to put me up. Finally, however, 
a man of gigantic stature, who seemed from his 
dress to be a goatherd, came forward and said 
that I might be able to get a night’s lodging at 
a farmhouse which lay some distance off—not 
more than a league. 

To tell the truth, I did not much like the look 
of the fellow. He must have stood six feet four 
inches high at least, and seemed strong and 
savage enough to have strangled a horse ; but, as 
the bone-chilling rain of the district was now 
beginning to fall, I did not care to spend a night 
in the open. I had to take the goatherd’s word 
for it, therefore, and started off in the direction 
he indicated. 
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It was almost dark when I got to the farm, 
but, bad as the light was, I could see that a more 
dreary or disreputable-looking place could not 
be imagined. However, as the rain was by this 
time streaming down in torrents, I did not hesi- 
tate, but went boldly forward to knock at the 
door. 

After some delay it was opened by an old 
Spaniard, a most inoffensive-looking individual ; 
whilst close behind him there stood two other 
men, who also looked hospitable enough. After 
the courteous salutation usual in the country, I 
asked for a lodging. The old man, with true 
Spanish politeness, replied that everything in 
the house was mine. If I would not mind wait- 
ing while my room was prepared, he added, they 
would do their best for me. At so outlving a 
place they did not often have visitors, and, con- 
sequently, their poor house was unfit for a 
caballero like myself. 

The fellow seemed honest enough ; he had an 
air of mildness and respectability about him, 
and so, giving my horse to old Martinez, I 
walked in. 

The apartment in which I found myself had 
nothing remarkable about it. The furniture 
consisted of a couple of wooden chests, three or 
four heavy chairs, and a large deal table, all of 
the roughest possible type. 

There appeared to be no one in the house 
except the old man and his two sons. ‘The 
countenances of the latter were not particularly 
Prepossessing, but they were certainly no wilder 
or more forbidding-looking than the average 
Castilian peasant. 

As I can speak Spanish fluently—or, at any 
rate, could in those days—I had no difficulty in 
conversing with them, and they seemed so civil 
that any suspicions I had were soon quite lulled. 
Just before I retired, however, my staunch old 
trooper, Martinez, came in, and while we were 
eating some food that we had in our saddlebags 
he found an opportunity to whisper :— 

“There’s something about this place, sefor, 
that I don’t quite like. I am almost certain I 
caught sight of that great goatherd who directed 
us here, skulking round the stables just now.” 

Naturally, I was startled at this piece of infor- 
mation, but I felt that if I had fallen into a trap 
escape by force was impossible. Three men were 
round me—four, counting the goatherd—and I 
could not tell how many more there might be 
hidden about the place. 

Jn these circumstances I contented myself 
with telling Martinez to have the horses saddled 
and to keep close to them all night. Then I 
begged to be shown to my place of rest. 

The old man regretted his accommodation 
Was not better, and then led me up a crazy 
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wooden ladder, which served as a staircase, into 
a large, low room, with heavy beams overhead 
and a wide, shuttered window at the farther 
end, looking out on to the tumble-down hovels 
which served as stables. 

The floor was partly covered with grain and 
provisions, but near the window was a low couch 
on which I was evidently expected to sleep. My 
host, having devoutly wished me “ La buena 
noche” and that the saints might guard me, 
retired, leaving me the lantern he had brought 
up with him. 

As soon as he had descended the ladder I went 
to examine the door carefully. There was no 
means of fastening it on the inside, and, more- 
over, it opened outwards, which struck me as 
rather peculiar, Also, I noticed that near the 
top there was a hole bored in it, so that as long 
as I kept the light burning anyone could watch 
my movements from the outside. 

Then I went and had a look at the couch. It 
was ot a very primitive nature and extremely 
dirty, and, as I preferred the bare boards— 
though even these were not over-clean—I de- 
cided to sleep on my military cloak in a corner. 
However, preparing for the possibility that I was 
being spied on, I threw myself down on the couch 
and blew out the light. 

I listened intently, but heard not the slightest 
sound outside. After a while, as nothing hap- 
pened, I changed my position, and lay down to 
rest on my cloak in the corner. 

T was already dozing off, when suddenly T 
heard a sort of stifled cry outside—a kind of 
exaggerated hiccough, which is almost indescrib- 
able. Springing to my feet in natural alarm, I 
threw open the wooden shutter of the window 
and looked out. All was perfectly quiet ; the 
rain had ceased, and the moon was shining bril- 
liantly down on to the dark roofs of the stables 
below. Persuading myself that I must have 
been dreaming, I lay down again, and was soon 
fast asleep. 

How long I rested I know not, but again I was 

roused—this time by a sound of heavy stumbling 
beneath my window. I had barely time to get 
up and seize a brace of pistols I had with me 
before the shutters were forced open, and next 
moment a man dropped into the room without 
the slightest trace of concealment. Had he 
made any attempt to attack me I should cer- 
tainly have shot him, as I could easily have done, 
but, to my surprise, he Staggered across towards 
the couch and threw himself upon it. 

Astonishment at first deprived me of my 
senses, but soon I perceived that the intruder, 
whoever he might be, was under the influence of 
drink. A minute or two later he was ‘sonia 
with all the sonorousness of a drunkard. e 
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I was just deciding to arouse the old man and 
complain of being disturbed in so singular a 
manner, when I heard another sound—this time 
of someone stealthily ascending the ladder which 
served as a staircase. Retiring to the darkest 
corner of the room, I got my weapons ready 
again. 

Soon the door was pulled slowly opea and I 
heard someone creeping across in the direction 
of the couch. 

Now, as I have already said, the room was 
large, and, as there was only one window in it, 
the farther end was wrapped in complete dark- 
ness. Consequently, though I could hear this 
second intruder well enough, I was not able to 
see him in the least. 

He advanced with infinite caution, drawing 
himself over the boards inch by inch until he 
reached the couch. When he had come close to 
the sleeper I could tell, though I scarcely know 
how, that he was rising to his feet. Then, though 
I strained every nerve to catch the slightest 
sound, there was dead silence for a time, except, 
of course, for the drunkard's snoring. 

After that brief pause I heard a noise which 
made my blood run cold—the hissing of a long- 
drawn breath following a curious grating sound. 
Then there was a low moan and the snoring 
suddenly ceased. 

I could stand it no longer, and, flinging myself 
forward, I fired both pistols in the direction 
whence the sound came. There was a savage 
snarl, which seemed to proceed from a wild beast 
rather than a man, and then something flashed 
out of the gloom towards me. 

As I sprang forward I had placed myself right 
in front of the window, and consequently the 
assassin could see me silhouetted against the 
moonlight, though he himself was still quite 
invisible. This had enabled him to hurl his 
poniard at me. 

It struck me right on the point of the chin. 
Had it been half an inch lower this tale would 
never have been told, and even as it was I was 
knocked right off my feet and came down any- 
how. Probably the fellow would have got hold 
of his blade again and finished me off, but just at 
this moment the old man, followed by his two 
sons, appeared through the door, carrying a light. 

The assassin, who was none other than the 
gigantic goatherd mentioned before, turned 
round to speak to them. While he did so I 
managed to scramble up. 

Although I did not understand the cause of his 
alarm, I thought the old Spaniard was going to 
have a fit when he saw me standing opposite him. 

In circumstances less terrible his astonish- 
ment would have been ludicrous. He first gazed 
at me, then at the inert form on the couch. 


Then, rushing forward, he examined the dead 
man’s face closely. Instantaneously he uttered 
a shriek, loud and awful. 

Never to my dying day shall [ forget that 
scene—the lifeless body on the couch, the grizzled 
old man bending over it like an image of despair, 
his sons standing behind him with their heavy 
knives drawn, while on the other side towered 
the huge form of the cowardly murderer, all 
revealed by the light of the candle held in the 
father’s hand. 

“ Holy Virgin!” he cried, at length. “It is 
my son, my first-born! He has murdered my 
son! Slay him—slay him!” 

As he uttered these words he set down the 
candle on the lid of a chest and attacked the 
goatherd with almost wolfish ferocity. The 
latter, however, speedily disarmed him, and was 
only prevented from killing him there and then 
by the two sons rushing to their father’s aid. 

The struggle which followed was the most 
frightful that it has ever been my lot to see, and, 
as a soldier, I may truthfully say I am not with- 
out experience in bloodshed. I will do my best 
to describe it in detail, but words utterly fail to 
give an adequate idea of it. 

The goatherd hurled the old man from him, 
and turned his attention to his two younger 
antagonists. One of them, throwing himself 
forward too impetuously, fell almost into the 
giant’s arms. The opportunity was not lost ; 
the great rufhan swung him off his feet, and, 
displaying a degree of strength that was almost 
superhuman, hurled his adversary, as one might 
throw a kitten, nearly the whole length of the 
room, so that he fell in an ungainly heap almost 
at my feet. 

The other youth—the older of the two, I 
should say—defended himself for a time with 
swift, supple movements. When the goatherd’s 
attention was fixed on him, the old man picked 
up the dagger of the fallen lad, who lay groaning 
between me and the place of struggle, and, 
creeping quietly up, waited for a chance to take 
the murderer at a disadvantage. I can see him 
now, as he stood with contracted lips and teeth 
laid bare, ready to deal a fatal blow. 

At length the end came. The young man had 
seized the goatherd’s right wrist to prevent him 
from using his knife, but the ruffian’s vast 
strength enabled him to transfer the weapon into 
the other hand. His adversary was aware of his 
danger, and strained every muscle to escape, but 
in vain. I saw the gleam of steel; then the 
young Spaniard staggered and fell, pierced to the 
heart. At the same moment, however, the father 
got in his stroke, and buried his dagger up to the 
hilt in the murderer's side. 

‘The stricken giant uttered a bellow that might 
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have been heard half a mile off, and, lurching 
forward, fell heavily, bearing down his assailant 
beneath him. Then happened what struck me 
as being the most horrible thing of all. 

As the great brute fell his hands closed on the 
other's throat, and in his last convulsive efforts 
he put forth such infernal strength as to break 
the old man’s neck. I heard something crack ; 
then all was still. 

As long as the struggle continued, accustomed 
though I am to scenes of violence, horror kept 
Me rooted to the spot, but, now that such deadly 
silence prevailed, mad, unreasoning panic seized 
me. I leapt from the window (since then I have 
often wondered that I didn’t break my leg or 
injure myself in some way) and fled from the 
accursed spot as though a legion of devils were 
after me. Of Martinez and the horses I took no 
thought, though it mattered little, had I but 
known it, so far as poor Martinez was concerned. 
At dawn I arrived, bare - headed, dishevelled, 
with the wound in my chin caked with blood, at 


the outpost where I had slept on the previous 
night. 

As soon as they had heard my story my two 
friends were wild to see the place, and so, after 
I had had a rest anda wash, we set out with 
half-a-dozen troopers. 

When we arrived there, it was to find four 
corpses, stiffened in attitudes which showed how 
violently they had died. The fellow who had 
been pitched across the room by the goatherd 
was still alive, though he had one of his ankles 
and his collar-bone broken ; moreover, his spine 
had sustained some injury. Nevertheless, he 
had managed to crawl down the ladder from that 
ghastly chamber and get some distance away 
from the house. We discovered him hiding in 
a ditch, and brought him back to the farm. 
The wretch was evidently dying, so we procured 
a priest, who induced him to make a clean breast 
of the whole matter. 

As I had already gathered, the farmer and his 
sons were in league with the goatherd — who, 
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by the way, turned out to be no goatherd at all, 
but a notorious bandit, the terror of the district. 

The unfortunate drunkard was the old 
man’s eldest son, the best of the family, but 
addicted to a vice that is very rare in Spain. It 
appeared that he had been out with the one boon 
companion the district afforded during the earlier 
part of the night, and, fearing on his return to 
arouse the house, he had climbed into the room 
in which I was sleeping, not knowing, of course, 
that it was occupied. 

To this mere chance I owed my life, as I have 
not the slightest doubt that the gigantic robber, 
even had he found the couch empty, would have 
succeeded in slaying me and sharing everything 
IT had on me with his associates. 

As for poor old Martinez, we learnt that the 
assassin—who, to do him justice, seems to have 


been a good hand at his business—had stabbed 
him before he came into the house. As far as 
we could judge from the wound we found on him, 
he had been killed by a single stroke from a 
heavy knife, driven into the back of his neck. 
No doubt the peculiar cry I heard just after I lay 
down was uttered with his last breath. 

The dying wretch lingered in frightful agony 
for six hours. When, at last, he died, having 
received absolution from the horrified priest, we 
dug a shallow grave to hold the lot of them, and 
T never heard the local authorities were at the 
trouble of making an inquiry into the affair which 
had rid them of so many dangerous miscreants. 

That is my story. Even yet, at times, I 
dream of that night’s work, and hear the 
accusing cry of the farmer as he turned eyes of 
hate on the slayer of his son. 


Rc  ~, 


Mr. Gathorne-Hardy does some cooking. 


Sy N August 31st we broke camp on the 
George or Barren-ground River, with 
our hearts and minds set on our 
journey Eastward Ho! We had 
~ stayed on the George to the last 
possible moment, and when we finally started 
on the return journey had not very much 
in the way of provisions left. ‘There was 
a little over two pounds of flour, three-quarters 
of a pound of bacon, half a pound of tea, 
three soup tablets, and enough deer’s meat for a 
light lunch. At Camp No. 4, Sandy Camp, 
about fifty-five miles away as the crow flies, a 
five-pound slab of bacon was cached; a day 
beyond that again, at CAmp 3, lay a little 
chocolate food, the balance of a box of raisins, and 
twenty pounds of flour. On that morning, how- 
ever, our foremost aim was to kill a deer. 

We were located well down towards the south 
end of Indian House Lake, which, as I have 
explained, is merely a great widening of the 
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Labrador—* the land that God gave to Cain”— 
contains an area of forty or fifty thousand square 
miles that is utterly unexplored; even the heads 
of the inlets and bays are uncharted. Mr. Hesketh 
Prichard essayed to do what no white man had 
ever done before—to cross this desolate wilder. 
ness from the Atlantic to the George River. Those 
familiar with the conditions said that the feat was 
impossible; that he and his companions would 
share the fate of Mr. Leonidas Hubbard, the 
American explorer, and perish miserably of star- 
vation amid the interminable “bar- 
rens"” of the interior. But Mr. 
Prichard persisted, and in the series 
of articles which we are privileged to 
publish he gives a graphic account of 
the experiences of his party, whose 
sufferings and adventures constitute 
a unique chapter in the annals of 
exploration. 
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George River, and it would have taken only 
one full day’s march to follow its shores to the 
point where we should regain the route by which 
we had travelled when coming into the country. 
But all three of us disliked the idea of retracing 
our footsteps, though, in view of the extreme 
shortage of provisions, that would perhaps have 
been the wiser course, for though fifty-five miles 
straight does not signify, they may, on the 
Labrador, only too easily tail out into a hundred. 
It was impossible to foresee what obstacles a 
new route might not present. We knew that 
there was a series of large lakes under the 
Height of Land, and, supposing we happened 
to strike one of these in the centre, the walk 
around it might add days to the length of our 
journey. Besides, this fifty-five miles included 
a climb up to the great central plateau, which 
rises to something like two thousand feet above 
sea-level about that region, and afterwards 
crossing it to Sandy Camp ; and at that height 
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our progress might be seriously hindered by 
the mists, which we knew by experience often 
lie for days together upon the vast tableland. 
Our provisions, however, could only be stretched 
to supply us with half-a-dozen rather unsatis- 
fying meals, and we couldno longer count with 
any degree of likelihood upon shooting a caribou, 
as even the stragglers of the migration seemed to 
have passed. 

Nevertheless, we were most unwilling to go 
back over our old trail, and finally we decided 
to take our chance and strike east and then 
north-east, so as to cut our old route at or about 
Camp No. 6. To our half-dozen certain meals 
we hoped to be able to add with the rod or the 
‘22 rifle, for there appeared to be every chance 
of our catching namaycush and shooting ptar- 
migan. : 

We got away upon our return march in good 
time, but unluckily had not gone very far when, 
among some tangled alders and stones, I again 
wrenched my ankle, which had not grown very 


ing up the first of the great series of rolling 
ridges which divide the George from the Whale 
River, sparsely sprinkled with black spruce ;_ to 
the south our view was bounded by a rocky 
bluff, but to the north it extended over twenty 
miles till the great water lost itself in the foot- 
hills of the Bridgman Mountains. 

Then I turned from the fertile valley to look 
at the route we were about to travel. A huge 
ridge struck upwards into the blue of the sky, 
for it was a blue day with frequent dwis, or 
showers. The flanks of the ridge were covered 
with reindeer moss, over which lay a heavy 
scattering of grey quartzite boulders. Across 
this country we journeyed until midday, when 
we made a halt-near a stunted clump of spruce, 
blown crooked by the winds. Beyond these no 
sign of wood showed except dwarf birch. Here 
we ate a pound of our flour and a slice of bacon 
tack, making up our minds that we would go 
hungry at night unless we chanced to kill some- 
thing. Then, till late in the evening, we marched 
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strong since my original accident with it. This 
was a tiresome beginning, but by the aid of 
a stick to lean on I managed to carry my pack, 
though I was much the slowest sailer in our fleet. 

After a portage of over an hour we paused on 
a ridge and looked back on Indian House Lake, 
stretching far beneath us. We could still discern 
upon the promontories the skeleton Indian 
tepees from which the lake received its name. 
The slopes and the hollows between were soft 
with woodland—spruce, birch, juniper, willow, 
and alder, the latter making green the shores 
of the lake to the margin of the wonderful blue 
water. On the farther side we could see tower- 


over some of the roughest ground we had yet 
encountered in Labrador. Once only we saw 
game, in the shape of five ptarmigan, which, to 
our chagrin, would not permit the eager Hardy 
to approach within a hundred yards, and conse- 
quently retained their numbers unthinned. 

At five o’clock, descending a hill, we saw below 
us some sandy ridges by a distant lake, and 
there we decided to make our hungry camp. 
While we were still a mile from the lake, which 
was turning to gold in the evening light, I sud- 
denly saw something silhouetted against the 
glow, and as I watched this something moved 
against the background. 
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“*T see either a man or 
a deer,” I said. 

In an_ instant the 
apathy of marching had 
fallen from my com- 
panions, and they were 
all keenness. In that up- 
land air our hunger was 
great indeed, for the 
prospect of a supperless 
bed had weighted our 
weariness. 

“T see it too; it is a 
deer!” cried Porter, in 
great excitement. 

The animal in the 
meantime had turned 
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broadside on, and had lost the foreshortened 
outline which makes a deer standing full-face 
in the distance and against the sky-line look 
not unlike the figure of a man. Hardy had 
lost no time in getting out his glass, and soon 
saw the deer. 

“It has horns,” he said. 
stag.” 

A vision of fat kidneys sputtering in the pan 
flashed through my mind. Hardy handed me 
the glass just as the deer, moving parallel to us 
along the side of the lake, passed behind a rising 
dune out of our sight. On this I hastily threw 
down my pack, and, seizing my rifle, ran to try 
and cut the animal off. Hardy and Porter 
remained where they were, lying hungrily 
anxious upon the hillside. As the wind was 
blowing from the nearer side of the lake, I 
thought it wise to make for the opposite end 
of it, as, if he did not alter his course, I should 
then be able to come directly on the stag. If 
I tried to approach him from any other point, 
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he might by a chance turn 
and get to windward of 
me; and that 1 knew 
would drive him clean off 
the face of the country- 
side, for the Labrador 
caribou, when he has the 
wind, never fails to put 
leagues between him and 
his enemy. 

‘That was a memorable 
stalk for me. Once again 
I experienced some of the 
feelings with which I had 
approached the first deer 
I ever shot. Indeed, I 
felt positively sick with 
excitement as I hobbled 
along my way, for all that 
the death of that stag 
meant to us kept work- 
ing inmy mind. It meant, 
at the best, that we should 
escape some days of 
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vigorous hunger ; at the worst, if mist came on 
and lasted for any length of time, it might mean 
more. Meantime, | struggled on, as fast as my 
ankle would allow, over the boulders which 
choked a part of the valley, and soon I was 
climbing out on the first of the ridges near the 
lake. Here I turned and began to run, as I 
thought, parallel to the stag, shortly to find 
my farther progress stopped by a deep and 
rapid stream. 

Being well aware that the Labrador caribou 
do not—in my experience, at any rate—face 
water as readily as do those of the Newfoundland 
species, I believed the stream would turn the 
stag, so I veered round towards the lake and 
climbed the second ridge. I peered over the 
summit, but could see nothing of the deer, and 
I had just made up my mind to follow the-river 
to the lake when I caught sight of an object 
moving on the same side of the ridge as myself. 
The next moment there was the stag, about 
a hundred and fifty yards away, in full flight 
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across the marsh! I made for the nearest boul- 
der, and, steadying myself against it, fired twice. 
The first bullet went, as far as I was able to judge, 
over his back, as he splashed along with the 
water flying high around him ; but the second 
—the glorious second—struck him right in the 
lungs, and within a few yards he fell dead. 
Although the antlers were still in velvet, and 
so soft as to be worthless, I have rarely felt more 
thankful for success than I did then as I mounted 
the ridge to signal my companions to come up. 
They joined me in an uncommonly short space 
of time, for, as the ridges prevented them froin 
seeing what had happened, they did not know 
whether they were destined to dine or starve. 
As they came up, being tired out, I happened to 
be sitting on a rock in an attitude of the utmost 
dejection. ‘“ Well!” cried Hardy, who jumped 
to the conclusion that I had failed. I then 
learned the maddening experience to which these 
two famishing men had been subjected. 

No sooner had I left them and got well out 
of hearing, though not out of sight, than the 
stag headed straight towards them down the 
mile-long marsh which lay between them and 
the lake, thus following a course which would 
inevitably, if we both continued in our respective 
directions, bring him to windward of me and 
destroy all chance of a shot. Meanwhile I 
pursued my way, quite unconscious of what was 
taking place. As Hardy and Porter had no 
rifle, and were unable, as the distance made it 
impossible, to give me warning, they could do 
nothing but sit still, say things, and watch, 
hoping that by good luck I might change my 
course. “ But you would not do so; you 
galloped on and on like a man possessed,” they 
told me. They finally had the chagrin of seeing 
me disappear from view behind one of the ridges, 
still running in my original direction, while the 
stag continued to advance more slowly towards 
them. 

At last on a sudden they saw him stop, then 
rush forward, and almost at once he also dis- 
appeared behind the same ridge as myself. A 
second later they heard my two shots, but not 
my signal to them to come up. 

I was amused, and indeed not a little touched, 
to find how very careful Hardy was not to hurt 
my feelings, but to join me in regretting the bad 
luck which had caused the stag to change his 
course at the psychological moment. When, 
however, we rounded the hill together to a point 
from which he could see the dead stag lying in the 
marsh, he was so delighted that he quite forgot 
to resent the trick that I had played on him, 
when I allowed him to believe that the deer had 
indeed escaped. 

Our luck that evening was phenomenal, for 


as we were cutting up the stag the heavy showers 
that had been falling all the day ceased, and 
near at hand we found a growth of spruce four 
feet or so in height. Before long we were sitting 
round an aromatic little fire, while above us a 
great display of Northern Lights flickered and 
waved across the sky. Through their white 
luminosity the stars shone with a strange blue 
light ; out on the water a great northern diver 
‘uttered its cry—a cry so wild and mournful that 
it seemed like the voice of the ultimate wilderness. 
That was a night to be remembered—a night 
which made up for much that had been disagree- 
able and difficult; and as there were no mos- 
quitoes (after August 25th we were not again 
much bothered by these awful pests) we sat 
long over our little fire and, it must be confessed, 
consumed pan after pan of meat, which Porter 
had fried—a culinary effort rendered none too 
easy by the fact that we had broken the handle 
from our frying-pan—and felt strength flow back 
into our limbs. 

I was awakened the next morning by Hardy, 
who whispered that a fox was stealing our 
meat. We were sleeping on the bare hillside 
about three hundred yards from the carcass 
of the caribou. The rising sun showed three 
Arctic foxes standing in the vicinity of the 
stag, of which they had devoured a surprising 
quantity. Shoulders down and haunches up, 
they must have pulled and tugged against each 
other. After trying in vain to drive them off, 
Hardy took the little ‘22 and stalked them to 
within range, when he shot one of the thieves ; 
yet the others almost immediately returned to 
their meal. As it seemed senseless to kill any 
more, and as they kept returning, he and Porter 
carried the meat, or as much of it as was left, 
into camp, whereupon the foxes went back again 
to the carcass. They were very fearless, pro- 
bably owing to their ravenous hunger. All over 
the tableland we found the predatory animals 
very abundant, though what they found to 
prey upon, apart from lemmings and young 
ptarmigan, remained a mystery. 

After this we were quickly astir, and when 
Porter had sewn patches on his own and Hardy’s 
boots we left Lucky Camp, as we named it, 
carrying with us the greater part of the meat of 
the stag. Fine at first, the weather grew rapidly 
threatening, until early in the afternoon the 
showers condensed into one continued down- 
pour, driven before a heavy wind. The outlook 
seemed so hopeless that we decided to camp 
betimes, but could find no suitable boulder, 
among all the thousands that surrounded us, 
over which we could with any prospect of com- 
fort draw our tent-sheet. We therefore wandered 
on, and finally, soaking wet, we got up a most 
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Crossing a stream. 
From a Photograph. 


uncomfortable camp underneath a great rock, 
into the shelter of which, we crawled among our 
wet packs. 

A few minutes after we had, as one of us 
phrased it, “gone to ground,” looking out 
under the flapping sheet, which every moment 
threatened to carry away in the gale, I saw a 
doe and her fawn shaking the rain from their 
coats on the other side of the valley. After 
staring across at our camp for a minute, they 
dashed away westward and were blotted out in 
the storm and mist. Whether or no we could 
have killed one of them had it been needful it 
is hard to say; but I think it very doubtful, 
as they were not nearer than two hundred and 
fifty yards, and it would have been a lucky shot 
indeed that could score a hit through the veiling 
rain. 

As these were the last deer we were destined 
to see, I will now write a few words about the 
game-supply of Labrador. Our experiences in 
this matter were, I think, essentially typical 
of the part of the country we wandered over. 
In outfitting for our march to the George we took 
a bare ration, trusting to supplement it by game 
and fish. As I have mentioned in a former 
article, the only other expedition that, to my 


knowledge, had entered Labrador on a similar 
Vol, xxvii—34, 


Travelling down the Fraser River. 
From a Photograph. 


theory was that of Leonidas Hubbard, in 1903. 
The disastrous result of that expedition and the 
death of its leader from starvation on the Susan" 
River, in spite of the fine efforts of Wallace 
and Elson, are well known. Some critics have 
rancorously attacked Hubbard’s plans, calling 
them rash and foolhardy; but only those who 
have -travelled in Labrador can realize how 
savage was the ill-fortune which dogged that 
expedition almost from start to finish. When 
calm weather was essential for their progress, it 
blew remorselessly for days ; at the time when 
they most needed food, then it became most 
scarce, even in its smaller forms ; when a choice 
had to be made blindly, the more difficult way 
invariably appeared the best and was chosen. 
These things were pure misfortune. 

As we journeyed through Labrador, more and 
more did we come to admire Hubbard, Wallace, 
and Elson. The length of time for which the 
three held out, and the pluck they showed, 
entitles them to more than credit. It was a 
fine and a gallant record, and one without 
parallel in the history of Labrador exploration. 

So convinced was I that Hubbard’s disaster 
was due in a great degree to ill-fortune that I was 
willing to, and ultimately did, put the success 
of my expedition to back my opinion. Had we 
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been obliged to depend entirely on the food which 
we packed in with us, we could not have reached 
the George, spent twelve days on its shores, and 
returned to Sandy Camp as we did. But we 
were able to add the following items to our supply 
on the way: Upon the plateau we killed 
five deer, twelve namaycush averaging three 
pounds, fifty-nine trout, five ptarmigan; and 
had it not been for the meat, which rendered 
more shooting unnecessary, we could undoubt- 
edly have made a much larger bag both of deer 
and of small game. 

Up on the tableland ptarmigan were few and 
far between ; and in all our journey we saw no 
sign at all of porcupines, geese, or owls. It is 
impossible to deny that we were exceedingly 
fortunate in meeting with caribou. When pack- 
ing towards and at the George, the sixty-nine 
deer that we saw, all travelling south-east, were, 
we concluded, the stragglers of the migration ; 
when coming back, and while engaged in relay 
work, we covered a distance altogether of over a 
hundred and seventy miles, and saw only four. 

Taking the above facts into consideration, it 
is obviously unsafe to trust to meeting the 
caribou. Such meeting is largely a matter of 
luck, but the traveller may fairly expect to 
supplement his provisions in summer with a 
certain amount of fish and of small game. Allow- 
ing a ration of half a pound of flour per day to 
each man (we had far less than that), and a 
quarter of a pound of bacon, or their equivalents, 
much could be done, provided always—and this 
is important—that the party are willing to face 
cheerfully the hardships that a short ration 
inevitably entails. For there is nothing that 
more impairs the work of most hired men, and 
brings out the worst in them, than a spell of con- 
tinued privation ; and the intending explorer 
will do well to pick his packers very carefully 
before undertaking a protracted trip across the 
barrens. Along the rivers there is no excuse for 
stinting the food, as plenty can be carried in the 
canoes, and in any case it is wise to do as we did— 
that is, carry a generous supply of food to the 
farthest possible point on the route and there 
cache it. This begets confidence, if nothing else, 
and, should unforeseen difficulties arise, makes 
a snatch at success practicable. 

But to return to the narrative of our journey. 
After the deer had vanished the rain continued 
to increase, and the wind came whistling under 
the rock as if determined to tear away the tent- 
sheet. Owing to its violence we were compelled 
to close up either side of the tent by means of 
our usual device of weighting the edges with 
stones. Had we not done this it would certainly 
have ripped away and left us shelterless. Even 
as it was we had a bitterly disagreeable night, 
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the discomfort reaching its climax when, about 
midnight, the wind suddenly shifted to the north- 
west, bringing with it heavy sleet which blew in 
under the canvas, so that we had a miniature 
snowstorm going on inside the tent. 

Shortly after dawn we crawled out of our 
almost useless shelter, to find that Porter had 
risen before daylight and was cooking a meal of 
soup in the lee of a rock, round which the wind 
howled in frightful gusts. After eating it we 
broke camp at once, and were soon on the march. 
Though the thermometer was not low, the 
weather was searchingly bleak and cold; the 
sleet seemed to whistle in solid masses before the 
wind. It was a day that offered no temptation 
to linger by the way, and we made excellent time 
over a very rough tract, our chief trouble being 
the mist which ringed us in greyness, hampering 
us greatly, as it was impossible to recognize any 
landmark. At midday the cold had affected our 
fingers to such an extent that it was a long time 
before we could light a fire. 

Towards evening the weather cleared and, 
though the wind continued very strong, the air 
was beautifully cold and bracing. All the con- 
ditions were in striking contrast to those which 
obtained as we journeyed in. The whole face 
of the country was changed. Gone was the green 
of summer, and the great gale of the 27th had 
beaten down the grass, which now lay flat in 
yellow wisps and tussocks. That storm was the 
herald of winter. 

How brief is the summer on the highlands of 
Labrador! Snow doés not melt till July, then 
with a rush midsummer comes, Grasses and 
leaves grow almost visibly, the wild cotton 
soon flings out its little white pennons, millions 
of berrics ripen on the ground, the loon cries, 
the ptarmigan calls, and you may even see a 
butterfly balancing in the warm wind. But 
then also wakens the countless army of hunch- 
backs, lean and grey mosquitoes, piping blithely 
for blood. 

So summer reigns. Then suddenly one day, 
at the end of August, after the sun has sunk 
behind the barren crags through a balmy 
warmth of evening, one may wake up to find 
everything transfigured and the first snow of 
another season already falling. There may, and 
will be, fine days after that, but the face of the 
country is no longer young ; winter has laid its 
mark upon it—a mark that only spring can 
efface. 

We were eager now to finish our journey and 
to leave the tableland before more boisterous 
weather set in; and as such weather might be 
expected any day, we travelled long and fast. 
Indeed, we made stages which we should never 
have attempted on the way inland. We often 
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marched, carrying our packs, for spells of sixty 
or seventy minutes, then five minutes’ rest, and 
on again. Nor was it necessary to delay for 
hunting or fishing, as we had with us sufficient 
of the stag-meat to last us to the Valley of the 
Fraser. For the most part we met with wild and 
showery weather, wet days, and cold, fine nights. 

As we advanced the character of the country 
altered, the hills were less high and more rounded 


“caches ” 
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where food was left. 


in contour, the crop of stones not quite so abun- 
dant. Entirely without shelter, the patches of 
maiden birch became more and more meagre. 
Here and there we cut across mighty deer-roads, 
but, contrary to our summer experience, saw 
scarcely a fresh track upon them ; all the caribou 
seemed to have travelled away to the south- 
east, and we marched on over a region utterly 
destitute of game. To describe in detail our 
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crossing of this uract would be tedious, and it is 
‘sufficient to say that, thanks to the sustaining 
stag-meat, we picked up our caches of food in 
good order, and finally sighted the stupendous 
cliffs of the Fraser Valley, having marked a line 
across a completely white portion of the map. 
But the main interest of our expedition lay, I 
think, in the fact that we adopted as nearly as 
might be the methods of the Indians. It has 
been said and written again and again that to 
travel with the speed and lightness of an Indian 
is beyond the powers of the white, and is a 
certain road to disaster. We did not find it 
so. Of course, had we not killed the final 
caribou we should in another day have found 
ourselves empty-handed in the heart of a 
country “where many have starved.” Even 
so, I think that with rod and rifle we would 
have won our way out without much hardships 
As it was, with the venison to uphold our 
strength, we rivalled, if we did not actually sur- 
pass, the average speed of Indian travel. On 
August 31st, at eight in the morning, we left our 
camp on the George, and on September roth, at 
four in the afternoon, we were in Nain. Of these 
eleven days, a whole one was spent in relay- 
packing, and on three other occasions repairs to 
boots and other wilderness necessities only 
allowed us half a day’s travel. In addition to 
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the ordinary work of camping and breaking camp, 
we cached our canoe against the winter of the 
uplands. Nor did we abandon any of our outfit 
on the journey, and never at any time did our 
packs average under fifty pounds in weight. As 
we had to find our way, and so went many miles 
out of our course, I think it may fairly be-inferred 
that a picked expedition of white men can attain 
results in wilderness travel which will bear some 
comparison with the attainments of the red. 

The moment our boat was sighted from Nain 
Wharf on September 1oth it was greeted with 
cries from the station, and when we went ashore 
the news soon spread among the Eskimo that 
we had crossed Labrador to the George. Almost 
the whole population. gathered on the wharf to 
stare at us and our belongings. The Eskimo 
have perhaps a primitive, but certainly an 
undoubted sense of humour, for our appearance, 
freakishly bearded and travel-stained, with our 
hair as long as their own, caused them to roar 
with laughter. But among the laughter several 
with whom we were acquainted made very 
nice speeches of congratulation and welcome. 

“ Aksunai! Kuviasukpogut uttileravit kano- 
enau!” they said, which, being translated, 
means: ‘“‘ May you be strong! We are glad 
you are back among us, having successfully 
accomplished your desire.” 


(To be concluded.) 


The arrival at Canoe Cache. 
From a Photograph. 
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My Adventure 
in Nicaragua. 


BY PAUL MASON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. K. ELCOCK. 


Mr. Mason is a young American who has fought as a soldier of fortune 
In this little story he relates 
his exciting experiences while acting as an officer of the rebel forces 


in various South American revolutions. 


in Nicaragua in 1910. 


wa) February ist, 1910, I arrived at 
Bluefields, Nicaragua, and imme- 
diately obtained an interview with 
} the President of the Provisional 
Government, Sefior Juan I. Estrada, 
to whom I offered my services. Through some 
papers I had obtained while serving in the rebel 
armies of Peru and St. Domingo during Tecent 
revolutions, | was fortunate enough to obtain a 
captain’s commission in the revolutionary army. 

I left for the firing-line next day, and met the 
rebel forces at Recreo, on the retreat after the 
battle of Tipa-Tapa. We fell back to our head- 
quarters at Rama, which place we fortified, and 
there awaited the 


Paul Mason. 


The Author, Mr 
From a Photograph. 


Chavarria, had reached Recreo, some seven miles 
north, and were fast approaching. I was then 
transferred to Hill No. 2, on the other side of the 
River Cicia, where two pieces of Hotchkiss field 
artillery, and about two hundred men, under 
General Corrales, second in command to General 
Mena, were stationed. 

On’ the morning of May 12th we discovered 
that the enemy had divided into three detach- 
ments of two hundred each, one detachment 
occupying the “ Japanes Hill,” a mile and a 
half to the east of us, another the hill of St. 
Augustin, two miles to the north, and the third, 
consisting mostly of the hospital corps and the 

pack train, camping 


coming of the enemy. 

On account of my 
knowledge of 
machine-guns I was 
put in command of 
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Hill No. 1, about half 
a mile north of the 
town proper. I occu- 
pied this hill for three 
months and a half | 
without seeing the 
enemy, whom I was 
anxious to meet. Had 
I known the hard- 
ships our meeting 
was to bring about, 
my anxiety would 
not have been so 
great. 

On May 1st we 
received from our 
scouts the welcome 
news that the enemy, 
six hundred strong, 
under General 
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between the first two 
detachments. 

Skirmishes and 
artillery duels con- 
tinued for a week, 
doing little or no 
damage, until at last 
this grew tiresome, 
and General Corrales, 
with two hundred 
men, including my 
battery, received 
orders to attack St. 
Augustin, while fifty 
men under Colonel 
Monkado made a 
forced march around 
the enemy to cut off 
their supplies. 

We left our hill at 
one am. on May 
1gth, and arrived at 
St. Augustin at two 
p.m. by a_ round- 
about route through 
the jungle and 
swamp. Owing to 
the depth of the 
morass we had great 
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“They turned everything loose on us.” 


difficulty in getting our mules through, losing 
two packed with ammunition. 

The hill we were to attack is situated in the 
middle of a small plain, bordered on all sides 
by thick jungle, but having a clear stretch three 
hundred yards wide all around. On the top of 
this hill the enemy had fortified themselves, 
having dug a deep trench around the crown of 
the hill, and one-man shooting-pits from the 
trench to the top, where they had two Maxims 
and two field- guns pointing their ugly noses 
down at us. 

The enemy was unconscious of our presence 
in the bush until at three p.m. I had my Maxims 
in position, and the order was given to commence 
firing. If they were surprised they were not 
unprepared, for hardly had we fired one volley 
before they let loose on us with every weapon 
they had; the air seemed to be full of lead, 
steel, and pieces of shell. My gun crews were 
wiped out faster than I could replace them. It 
was impossible to get water to cool the Maxims, 
and soon I could use only one at a time. ‘The 
bush gave no protection, and over fifty of our 
men had already fallen. At last the General, 
in despair, ordered me to take a hundred men, 
make a dash at the trenches, and endeavour to 
put the enemy’s artillery out of commission. It 
was insanity to attempt to cross the open space 
and charge the hill in face of that awful fire, but 
I realized that to refuse would make me appear 
a coward. So. feeling like a condemned man, 


I imstructed the men to operate in extended 
order, so as to present as small a target as pos- 
sible, and gave the word to advance. 

The minute we left the bush and entered the 
open they turned everything loose on us again. 
For a few minutes that hillside was an inferno. 
The screaming and howling of the wounded was 
maddening ; blood spattered in my face several 
times, the smoke from the Mausers blinded me, 
and the shells from the cannon burst with an 
ear-rending noise. A piece of shell tore off the 
arm of my second in command, and he fell, 
having only just wagered me drinks that he 
would reach the trenches before I did. 

I was now within twenty-five yards of the 
enemy’s position, and, turning to give a final 
order, was surprised to find myself alone, my 
men having run back to the bush. I also saw 
that right in front of me the enemy had con- 
cealed shooting-pits, one being about ten yards 
to the right of me. ‘The man in this pit turned 
as white as paper when he saw me so near, and, 
without aiming properly, fired his rifle at me 
and missed. I returned the fire with my 
revolver, and watched him drop limply to the 
bottom of the hole, into which I promptly 
jumped. Being now in the enemy’s midst I was 
safe for the present, the fire from the bush being 
sufficient to keep them behind their breastworks. 

I remained in that pit for an hour and a half 
until I heard the fire from the bush die away ; 
and then I knew that my friends were retreating. 


MY ADVENTURE 


T now began figuring out how to get back, as to 
be taken prisoner, I firmly believed, meant that 
I should be shot. Watching my opportunity 
when the enemy’s fire slackened, I suddenly 
jumped out of my hole and ran down the hill 
at the top of my speed. As soon as they saw 
me they commenced shooting as hard as they 
could, meanwhile yelling: ‘Kill the gringo! 
Kill the Yankee!’ At that I got a mad desire 
to turn and empty my gun at them for the last 
time. I did so, and had hardly pulled the 
trigger when I felt a burning pain in my thigh 
and chest, and sank to the ground unable to 
move. 

After having assured myself I was not dead, 
I gathered enough strength to start crawling 
down the hill; but a dozen men and an officer 
of the enemy came running down towards me 
waving their guns and machetes and calling 
upon me to halt, which good common sense told 
me to do. About twenty yards away they 
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halted, half of them aiming their guns at me. 
Having assured themselves I was harmless, the 
officer and a few of the men approached me with 
much care and disarmed me. Having done this, 
the officer kicked me, calling me a meddlesome 
gringo and other unprintable things. He even 
pulled out his machete and threatened to kill 
me there and then, but at that the soldiers 
protested, claiming that although I ought to 
die I should be tried by court-martial first. 
They took me back, and the colonel in command 
of the hill called together his officers and held 
a mock court-martial, lasting about ten minutes. 
I was told that as I had been found guilty of 
fighting against the “ rightful ” Government of 
Nicaragua I was to be shot at seven o’clock 
next morning. I was thereupon carried inside 
the trench and my hands tied behind my back, 
the end of the line being fastened to a tree near 
by, and two sentries with loaded rifles were 
placed one on each side of me. Down there 
they believe an American or 
an Englishman capable of 
doing anything, and they 

meant to take no chances. 
I was very tired and weak 


from loss of blood, no doctor 
having been called, for, as 
the colonel callously _ re- 
marked, “It is not neces- 


sary; we will shoot this 
mule in the morning.” At 
length, however, I fell asleep, 

and did not awake until 
late next morning, when 
one of the sentries 
shook me 
and said 
that Gen- 
eral Cha- 
varria, 
the com- 
man der- 
in - chief, 
was com- 
ing to see 


me. 

When the 
General 
arrived he 
greeted 
me very 
cordially, 
shaking 
hands 
with me 
and com- 
pliment- 
ing me on 


“For a few minutes that hillside was 
an inferno. 
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“1 watched him drop limply to the bottom of the hole, 
into which I promptly jumped. 


the fight the day previous. He remained 
for about half an hour, asking questions about 
the United States and talking about anything 
but war until, as he rose to go, he offered me 
three hundred pesos and a colonel’s commission 
if I would go with his forces, which I politely 
refused. I then asked him when I was to be 
shot, at which he looked very 
surprised, and wanted to know 
what made me believe I was to 
be shot. I told him I had been 
sentenced to death the night be- 
fore by the officer in command, 
whereupon he sent for that gentle- 
man and “wiped the ground” 
with him for his treatment of me. 
He assured me that I should be 
taken to Managua, where my 
fate would lie in the hands of a 
President Madriz. The colonel ‘(°~ 
protested that according to the 


military code of Nicaragua anyone caught 
leading rebels should be shot, and he could 
not see any reason to make. an exception 
of this “gringo.” The General, however, 
reminded him of the consequences following 
the shooting of the two other Americans, 
Grove and Cannon. 

By this time I was getting 
quite hungry, and I welcomed 
the news that breakfast was 
ready with much joy; but I 
received a shock when J found 
that the ‘‘ breakfast ’’ consisted 
of two boiled bananas and a 
pint of filthy water. I was told 
that I should soon get meat, 
cheese, and “tortillas” in 
plenty, as a large wagon-train 
was on its way from Managua ; 
but dinner and supper time 
arrived without any wagon-train 
making its appearance. 

Two days passed without any note- 
worthy happening, and on the third 
the General thought it safe enough 
to send me, under an armed guard, 
to the Red Cross camp for treat- 
ment, as I was losing much blood 
and was rapidly growing weaker. 

At the hospital camp I was given the best 
of attention by Dr. Castro, a Spaniard of 
the better class, who spoke English fluently. 
But the fare of two bananas for breakfast, three 
for dinner, and two for supper continued, as the 
relief train had not yet reached us. By this 
time famine was setting in, and even bananas 
were getting scarce. A piece of sugar-cane a 
foot long cost one peso, a pineapple was worth 
eight pesos, and a ripe banana fifty cents. 

By this time General Chavarria was getting 
worried, as he had only about twenty-five 
cartridges left per man; so he sent out scouts 
to find what had become of the relief train. 
These men returned after two days with the 
news that the forces at Estrada had captured the 
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pressing his regrets that I was not able to 
accompany him. He also presented me with 
two five-peso notes with which to buy food 
(in the middle of a wilderness !) until help 
should arrive. 

The last of the Government troops were 
now leaving camp, and I was about to doze 
off when all of a sudden I heard a yell of 
“Viva Estrada!” from the bush, where, | 
learned later, Mena’s men had been con- 
cealed all day. A moment later my friends 
swarmed out over the plain. They were 
almost as glad to see me as I was to see 
them, and that is saying something. 

They immediately placed me on a horse. 
and this time I had no difficulty in keeping 
my seat. I arrived in Rama on the night of 
June 4th, and was served with a meal 
which, although it only consisted of rice, 
beans, and beefsteak, tasted better than 
anything I had ever had before. 

I left for Bluefields the next day, and on 
my arrival there was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel. After a short stay here 
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relief train, containing amongst other material 
seventy-two thousand rounds of ammunition. 
To make matters worse, General Mena, of the 
Provisional army, served notice on General 
Chavarria that if he did not surrender before 
sundown he would attack. Short of ammuni- 
tion as he was, with his men weak from lack 
of food, the General saw the futility of giving 
battle to General Mena, who had now been 
reinforced by General Macio with four hundred 
men ; so he immediately gave orders to retreat. 
This was done with much speed. I had heard 
that four of the wounded who were unable to 
ride on horseback were to be left behind to be 
taken care of by any kind-hearted person who 
might pass by. This suited me first-rate, as 
when my guards had left I hoped to be able to 
crawl the few miles back to Rama, where I knew 
I should receive a hearty welcome. But my hopes 
were soon shattered by two soldiers; who without 
ceremony proceeded to load me on the back of 
a horse and lead me away. Shamming weakness, 
I allowed myself to fall to the ground, pretending 
a terrible pain in my wounds ; but the soldiers 
calmly seated me on the horse again. This 
trick I continued three more times, until the 
soldiers, in despair, reported to the General that 
T was unable to sit on a horse. On hearing this 


he ordered me back to the hospital tent, ex- 
Vol xxvii, 3B. 


I was invalided out and sent to my home 
in New York to recover from my wounds. 
Arriving in the United States, I learnt 
through the Press that I had been reported 
dead, but even that did not spoil the 
pleasure of getting home again. 


‘|BOY COLONEL DENIES fh 
HE WAS KILLED IN WAR. ; 


t SMP, 
| Paul Mason,on Death List in 
\]) Nicaragua, Is Very Much | 
|) Alivein New York, | 
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Facsimile of an American newspaper article dealing with Mr. 
Masons adventures in Nicaragua. 
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WILDS 


BY MAJOR P. M. SYKES, C.M.G., 
H.B.M. CONSUL- GENERAL AT 
KHORASAN. 


The Shaking Minaret at Bostam, which is supposed to quiver when pushed. 
From a Photograph. 


ia, a 
The story of a nine-hundred-mile journey through some of the least-known parts of eerily’ ne 
country that is itself but little known to Europeans. There are no railways and Prac nusteates 
roads, and many of the people live the same lives as Job or Abraham did. Major Sykes 1 
his articles with some very interesting photographs. 


ORTH of the River Gurgan, which 
flows in a swift, muddy stream about 
a mile from the “ Dome,” we visited 
the remains of what was once a 

~ wall, constructed—like the famous 

Wall of China—to keep raiding nomads from 

the cultivated area. 

It is attributed to Alexander the Great, whose 
name is the most famous of all the great world- 
conquerors. To-day only a faint but traceable 
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shallow ditch is left to mark the site of the verte 
with fragments: of kiln-burnt bricks on rs 
southern side. At intervals are mounds, i 
which small forts originally stood, and ade 
these appears among the illustrations; YF 
Turkoman this long-forgotten work is ings 
Kizil Alang, or “ Red Barrier,” presumab| y 
the colour of the bricks. Me 
We halted for a couple of days to Te te 
exhausted mules, and were much intereste 
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see the Turkoman methods of ploughing. The 
usual procedure was for a man to ride up on his 
horse to the selected spot, carrying his primitive 
plough. He then dismounted, harnessed the 
plough to his mount, and operations commenced. 
We were fortunate to see a curious team, con- 
sisting of a mare and a camel, working side by 


side. 

We were now in the territory of the Yamut 
Turkomans, and I made inquiries as to the welfare 
of a leading mullah, or priest, who did his 
best to rob me some thirty miles to the north of 
Gunbad-i-Kabus during my previous journey. 
He had tried every sort of intimidation on my 
servants, but, finding that it would have meant 
bloodshed and the risk of a Persian expedition, 
he had allowed us to leave without actual violence 
—although a few shots were fired at our party 
from a distance. My informants, who remem- 
bered the incident, told me that the mullah had 
recently died in the odour of sanctity, so I was 
deprived of the pleasure of talking over old times 
with him. 

Upon resuming the journey we visited the 
ruins of the erstwhile famous city of Gurgan, 
which was formerly the capital of a kingdom 
stretching from the Caspian Sea to Herat. 
Situated on both banks of the river, up which 
ships came from the Caspian, its prosperity and 
natural wealth formed the theme of the old 
Arab travellers, who expatiated on its superb 
olives, oranges, lemons, and, above all, on its 
huge output of silk. To-day, alas, there is only 
a dreary area littered with bricks, and not a 
fruit tree of any description within sight. The 
city never recovered from its capture by the 
Mongols, who, in their senseless fury, slew men, 


An ill-assorted team—Floughing among the Turkomens. 
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women, and children by millions, and thus 
annihilated civilization and progress wherever 
they passed. Indeed, Persia will never recover 


from that awful cataclysm, which was, sad to 
ay, but one of a series of invasions by barbarous 


hordes. 

South of these ruins of departed greatness we 
left the treeless steppe and camped at Ramian, 
on the skirt of the well-wooded range, and the 
following day we rode through delightful scenery. 
The trees were very fine, and we also saw masses 
of ferns, wild vines, and other creepers ; but 
the crowning joy was a thick carpet of snow- 
drops, which covered up the brown leaves. The 
rain, however, was very heavy, and so we 
decided to hire some houses at the picturesque 
village of Sar-i-Chashma, as the country is very 
feverish and everyone was soaked through. 

At night it cleared up, and by the light of the 
full moon we enjoyed a glorious vista of dark 
forest backed by snow-clad peaks rising up tier 
after tier to the mighty Elburz range. We were 
now some fifty miles from Astrabad, and, as the 
Turkomans had recently attacked and destroyed 
a number of villages in the vicinity, we had to 
take careful precautions, as the forests naturally 
favoured an ambush. However, fortune smiled 
on us, and we had no unpleasant incidents to 
chronicle during the two stages which were 
considered to be dangerous. 

The day we reached Astrabad, with my field- 
glasses I could distinctly make out Ak Kala, 
the Persian fort on the Gurgan which I had passed 
during my first journey, and which had been 
subsequently abandoned. Even its guns have 
been left behind, and it is curious to know that 
one at least of these bears the mark gfg with 
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the date 1798. In other words, this gun in all 
probability formed part of the battery pre- 
sented by the East India Company to Fath Ali 
Shah more than a century ago, on the occa- 
sion of the famous embassy of Sir John 
Malcolm. ' 

Astrabad, when approached from the east, 
appears to be well set up, and from a consider- 
able distance a group of lofty trees is most 
conspicuous. Upon passing through the city 
gate the contrast between it and the towns on 
the plateau of Persia, with its scanty rainfall, 
was most striking. To begin with, the streets 
were so wide that there was room for the black 
tents of the gipsies, who are found everywhere 
in Persia. The buildings, too, with their red 
tiles and overhanging eaves, formed a delightful 
change from the flat roofs of other parts of 
Persia, and this was accentuated by the iris and 
wallflowers which grew along the top of every 
wall. 

Among the sights of Astrabad is its fine “ Hall 
of Audience,” built by the founder of the present 
dynasty. In front of it lies a beautiful sheet of 
water, which appeals to the traveller in Persia 
much more than in many other parts of the 
world. ‘There is, however, a reverse side to the 
delights of Astrabad, which is its extreme un- 
healthiness, so much so that during the summer 
it is deserted by all except the poorest class of 
inhabitants. The proximity, too, of the roving 
and predatory Turkomans is a second and most 
unpleasant factor in the situation; indeed, a 
few months after my visit most of the villages 
around Astrabad were sacked and burnt by 
these man-stealers, who are quite ready to revive 


The remains of “* Alexander's Wall "—The Indian sowars 


the bad old times whenever they see their 
opportunity of so doing. 

We quitted Astrabad in gloomy weather, and 
it seemed probable that the famous Kuzluk Pass 
across the Elburz might prove a hard nut to 
crack. We rode to its foot through the last 
lovely forest we were destined to see, and were 
gladdened by the sight of holly-bushes laden 
with berries, boughs of which we broke off for 
the Christmas festivities at Meshed. 

The pass was a steep, winding ascent, up 
which we toiled for some two hours, when 
suddenly we came upon a ruined caravanserai, 
with a ramshackle house close by, and this was 
the stage, situated less than half-way up to the 
summit. 

The night was fine and not cold, con- 
sidering the altitude; but the next day’s 
march was one of the coldest, longest, and most 
trying I have ever made. 

We started off as soon as it was light, and 
first had a very weary climb of about two hours, 
during the course of which one of the horses 
which was being led slipped on an ice-slide and 
was very nearly lost, as a sheet of ice ran down 
the side of the mountain for some hundreds of 
feet. 

At last we reached the summit, at the altitude 
of seven thousand five hundred feet, and as 
Astrabad is only two hundred feet above sea- 
level—the Caspian Sea, curiously enough, lies 
eighty-four feet below the level of the Black 
Sea—the rise was considerable. But we were 
fully rewarded by the superb view. Looking 
back we saw the precipitous, forest-clad range, 
and then beyond it the yellow steppe which 
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of the escort are seen in the foreground. 


runs in unbroken evenness up to the Arctic 
tundra. 

The Caspian Sea was not visible, as there 
were hills to the west ; but, even so, the view 
was beautiful, and represented Nature in her 
most bounteous aspects. Turning round, how- 
ever, we might have been in Tibet, for as far as 
the eye could range were naked, ice-covered 
valleys, rising up to the superb Shah Kuh, 
which dominates Shahrud. 

Meanwhile, the mules had been painfully 
toiling up the ice-bound pass, and. once they 
were safely up we walked on across a neck and 
descended into a frozen valley. The cold was 
intense at this altitude, with a wind blowing 
that was quite Tibetan in its keenness. Indeed, 
a distinguished French officer, Comte de la 
Coste, who travelled across the Pamirs and then 
visited Persia in the winter, told me that in 
his opinion there was not very much to choose 
between the two climates at their worst. 

We walked hour after hour up the frozen 
valley, where we saw a miserable hamlet or 
two, and then rose up to a second pass at eight 
thousand six hundred feet. This was the last, 
and a few miles down the valley we now entered 
brought us to Tash, where we all enjoyed a 
well-earned rest, and felt thankful that we had 
been able to cross the mighty Elburz range in 
winter without any accident, as, had there been 
a storm, it would have gone very hard with the 
weaker members of the party. 

The following day an easy down-hill march, 
during which we sighted a large herd of mountain- 
sheep, brought us once again on to the treeless 
plateau of Iran; and, although it looked most 
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desolate after the wealth of forest and shrubs 
on the northern side of the Elburz range, yet 
its keen, dry, invigorating air makes it preferable 
to the relaxing moisture of the better-watered 
and rich valley of the Gurgan. ; 

Shahrud was our objective, but we turned 
aside to visit Bostam, the former capital of the 
district, as its ancient buildings were said to be 
most interesting. At the same time, there is 
always uncertainty in Persia whether the 
custodians of a shrine will welcome a European. 
However, we sent ‘“‘ They ’ ahead, and upon our 
arrival found him on brotherly terms of affection 
with the custodian, who greeted us most cor- 
dially. On passing through the chains which 
mark the sanctuary we first examined the tomb 
of an Afghan prince who had died’ on his way 
to Teheran. But the fame of the shrine is due 
to the fact that in it lie the bones-of the saint 
known as Bayazid, who died in A.D. 874. His 
Holiness is buried in the open courtyard, he 
having signified his wishes to this effect by 
means of a dream when there was a proposal 
to erect a dome in his honour. The tombstone 
is of white marble and elaborately chiselled. I 
had no idea of how widely Bayazid’s influence 
spread, but his memory is kept green in India 
at any rate, in proof of which one of the sowars 
of the Indian escort, who had been with the 
baggage, came to me that night trembling with 
excitement and petitioned me for leave to visit 
the shrine, as the deceased saint was the founder 
of the sect to which he belonged. 

The famous Shaking Minaret was next in- 
spected, and two men shook it, with the result 
that a brick set on edge fell down. It is 
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The famous “Hall of Audience” at Astrabad. 
From a Photograph. 


about forty feet high, is composed of brickwork, 
and is decorated with geometrical patterns and 
two belts of Kufic inscription. I have often 
been asked whether this minaret actually shakes, 
and have replied that, to the best of my belief, 
it does. Near Ispahan, too, there is a similar 
building. It is difficult to account for this 


curious fact, unless it be 
accepted that the pillar has 
been built of bricks which 
are somewhat elastic. A 
very ‘wobbly ” sandstone 
is sold to globe-trotters in 
India, and these bricks may 
have been made from soil 
with similar qualities. 

The friendly Shaykh 
Ahmad, who was _photo- 
graphed standing under the 
Shaking Minaret, not only 
did the honours of the 
shrine of Bayazid, from 
whom he claims descent, 
but he also took us to see 
a remarkable _ polygonal 
tower constructed of bricks, 
with each course throwing 
out a salient angle. It 
was surmounted by a dome, 
from which the tiles had 
fallen. The term“ kash- 
ana,” signifying a “ hall” 
in Persian, is somewhat 
hard to explain; but pos- 
sibly it is a corruption of 
Ghazan Khan, who built 
the tower in a.p. 1301. It 
is of considerable interest to 
note that Ghazan Khan 
was a correspondent of 
Edward I. of England. 

From Bostam to the 
modern town of Shahrud 
is about four miles, and 
upon completing the stage 
we found our camp pitched 
at somefdistance from the 
town, which is infested by 
the dangerous Argas Per- 
sicus, the bite of which 
undoubtedly causes fever. 
It is curious to learn that 
this insect is believed on 
good authority still to exist 

in the crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral, where it serves 
as a memento of medieval 
pilgrimages. 

Shahrud is a town of 
considerable importance from its situation at 
the point where the road from Astrabad joins 
the main Teheran-Meshed caravan route. It 
is the centre of the export trade, not only of 
this part of Persia, but also of distant Yezd, 
as it pays the growers to'send their cotton to 
Russia, where it is admitted on favourable 
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terms, rather than to 
Bombay. The town 
itself is dilapidated and 
uninviting, and its life 
‘now centres in a new 
quarter which has been 
built outside the Meshed 
Gate. 

From Shahrud we 
were marching almost 
due east back to Meshed 
along a route which has 
been trodden by a series 
of conquerors, travellers, 
and merchants for many 
hundreds of years. In- 
deed, there is no alter- 
native route, as to the 
north runs the great 
barrier of the Elburz 
and to the south the 
Lut, the blighting 
desert of Persia, 
stretches for hundreds 
of miles. Indeed, some 
of the stages cross a bay 
of this sterile and grisly 
waste. 

But these physical 
disadvantages are 
nothing compared with 
the fact that it was 
here in particular that 
the Turkomans were to 
be feared; and those 
who are interested in 
Persia cannot do better 
than read in the im- 
mortal pages of Morier’s 
“ Haji Baba ” how Per- 
sian pilgrims fared in the 
“‘ Marches of Terror.” At 
the time of our journey 
there were no raiding 
parties of Turkomans, 
and so we enjoyed ex- 
cellent hare - shooting, 
more especially before 
reaching the fine cara- 
vanserai of Miandasht. 

At  Abbasabad we “mal 
found a village inha- 
bited by Georgians, who were posted there by 
Shah Abbas, and who still receive an allowance 
of grain from the Governor. As it chanced, the 
night we were there a wedding took place, and 
a procession of young bloods with torches and 
lamps fetched the bridegroom, the whole party 
dancing with great vigour to the sound of horns 


A cemetery in Astrabad—The town is so unhealthy that during the summer it is deserted by all 


but the poorest inhabitants. (Photograph. 
and drums. Later the bride was fetched by the 
same party, and it was curious to see her draped 
in a white sheet and dancing as if possessed. 

At Mihr we were in a district closely con- 
nected with Zoroaster, whose first royal convert 
was the King of Khorasan. And it was in- 
teresting to have pointed out the sites of fire 
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Io the heart of the Biburz Range, where the trave'ler is liable to be attacked by raiding Turkomans. 
From a Photograph. 


temples and other ruins belonging to a creed 
which was once the State religion of Persia at 


its zenith, but which has now only ten 
thousand followers in Persia and ninety 
thousand in India, where the Zoroas- 
trians are better known to us as the 
Parsees. : 

Several long stages bropght us to Sab- 
zawar, also a thriving town. The only 
object of interest was a solitary minaret 
which still stands to mark its ancient 
capital. 

The next town 
we passed 
through ~— was 
world-renowned 
Nishapur, 
which, owing to 
its connection 
with Omar 
Khayyam, is a 
most familiar 
name in Eng- 
land and Ame- 
rica. We visited 
the poet’s tomb, 
which is situ- 
ated in a shrine 
dedicated to a 
most obscure 
saint; and yet 


the garden The “Kashana” at Bostam, built in the year 1301. 


which leads up 


From a Photograph. 


to the tomb is typically Persian, and has prob- 
ably never been changed since the shrine was 


originally founded. The 
tomb of Omar Khayyam is 
situated in an open recess 
in the left wing of the 
shrine, and is simply an 
oblong tomb plastered over. 
But, thanks to the genius 
of Fitzgerald, Omar’s fame 
needs no costly tomb. 

At Nishapur we were but 
threelongstages 
from Meshed, so 
we pressed on, 
as the plain was 
covered with 
snow, and fresh 
falls appeared 
imminent. We 
finally reached 
Meshed, with its 
shrine which is 
“the Glory of 
theShia World,” 
three days be- 
fore Christmas, 
and thus con- 
cluded a most 
interesting tour 
of nearly 
nine hundred 
miles, 
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BY W. E. PRIESTLEY. 


A story of the troublous time which followed the great earthquake and fire of 1906 in San Francisco. 
Mr. Priestley places on record for the first time the true facts of a mysterious night attack upon 
the bullion-filled vaults of the U.S. Government Sub-Treasury. 


N the morning of April 18th, 1906, 


=a 
Ke We as all the world knows, San Fran- 
( ¢) cisco was visited by a terrible earth- 
32) quake, which eventually caused a 


large part of the city to be destroyed 

by fire. It is not my intention to attempt a 
description of the catastrophe, as this has 
already been done by far abler pens than mine ; 
but I propose to narrate an exciting incident 
that occurred at this time, and in which I was 
one of the participants. The details are now 
made public for the first time. 

I had arrived in San Francisco a few days 
before the earthquake, and at the time of the 
catastrophe was staying at one of the hotels in 
the “down-town” district, where the greatest 
damage was done. Fortunately, I escaped any 
bodily injury, and was subsequently drafted to 
the Special Police, a volunteer organization that 
had been formed to assist the military in the 
preservation of order. After some little work 
with the Relief Committee I was detailed to 
guard the vaults of two banks—the Russo- 
Chinese and the Italian-American Bank. 

It should be stated in explanation that these 
two banks (which were on opposite corners 
of Montgomery and Sacramento Streets) were 
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reduced to ruins after the fire, only the vaults 
remaining intact. These vaults contained the 
books, securities, and funds of the banks, and 
owing to the fear of spontaneous combustion 
could not be opened until some weeks had 
elapsed, in order to give them sufficient time to 
cool, As can easily be imagined, conditions in 
San Francisco at that time were far from 
ordinary, and owing to the fact that these 
vaults were temptingly near the open street, 
and could be inspected by any passer-by, it was 
thought advisable to station armed guards over 
them, to work in conjunction with the military, 
and protect the store-rooms from any chance 
attack that might be made upon them by 
robbers. 

I was detailed to guard the vaults of these two 
banks from six at night until six in the morning, 
at which time I was relieved by the day-watch. 
I must confess that the job was anything but 
pleasant, various causes contributing to make it 
one of the most uncomfortable positions I have 
ever filled. In the first place, strange tales were 
floating around of midnight attacks by armed 
marauders, of pickets mysteriously shot by 
unknown assassins, and of carefully - planned 
robberies by desperadoes who had _ taken 
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An order, signed by the Chief of Police at San Francisco, detailing Mr. W. E. Priestley to guard the vaults of the 
wrecked Russo-Chinese Bank. 
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advantage of the unusual state of affairs which 
existed at that time. Many of these stories 
were untrue, but were readily believed by people 
whose nerves had been strained to the breaking- 
point bya calamity that was almost unprece- 
dented in history. Added to these stories was 
the unfavourable environment under which I 
worked. My post was in the centre of the 
burnt-out district. During the night all kinds of 
mysterious noises could be heard, such as the 
scurrying of rats or the falling of walls; the 
city was enveloped in an intense darkness, which 
was only broken by the gleam of the camp fires 
of the watchers, or the searchlights from the 
battleships in the harbour, which only swept the 
sky, and failed to penetrate the blackness of the 
ruined city. I worked, too, under the strict 
rule of the military, who had taken entire 
charge of the situation, and preserved order 
at the point of the bayonet. 

All the police at that time were under the 
orders of the military authorities, and it was my 
duty at six o'clock every night to report to the 
officer who had charge of the district where I 
was on guard. I was provided with all the 
necessary credentials, including orders from the 
managers of both banks, a pass from Mayor 
Schmitz, and an order from Chief-of-Police 
Dinan. I would arrive at my post a few minutes 
before six and report to the commandant, 
showing my credentials in case a new officer was 
on duty. After these necessary formalities had 
been gone through I would dig amongst the 
Tuins in order to obtain enough wood to keep 
my camp-fire going until morning. Nothing in 
the world can equal the companionship to a 
sentry of a dog and a camp-fire, and though the 
dog was lacking in my case I always took care 
to see that I was provided with a good supply 
of fuel. ‘The fire was very necessary, as I was 
compelled to cook my own meals while on 
watch. 

I shall never forget the intense feeling of 
solitude that seemed to pervade the situation. 
I have camped out alone in Alaska, hundreds of 
miles from any companion, but never have I 
experienced sensations such as those which 
I felt during the strenuous days after the San 
Francisco disaster. In the distance could be 
heard the monotonous tramp of a sentry, or the 
sharp crack of a rifle, fired as the result of over- 
strung nerves—sounds which only seemed to 
accentuate the surrounding gloom. Strict orders 
had been given that anyone found looting was 
to be shot on sight, and all those on guard were 
ready to obey these instructions, 

A short distance from my post were the ruins 
of the United States Government Sub-Treasury, 
and as these vaults contained a large amount of 
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money belonging to the Government a special 
detail of soldiers had been placed on guard. 
This building, before the fire, occupied almost 
the entire block from Clay to Commercial 
Streets. Now nothing remained between the 
two streets save a pile of smoking ruins and the 
upright vaults. A sergeant and six men were 
told off to guard these, and they established a 
camp a short distance from the Sub-Treasury. 
A soldier was constantly on duty at what had 
been the Clay Street entrance, while another 
sentry was detailed to guard the ruined entrance 
on the Commercial Street side of the building. 

I was directly under the orders of the officer 
who had charge of the Sub-Treasury detail, and 
worked in conjunction with him. When IF nrst 
reported for duty he told me that in case I w: 
attacked, or came across suspicious individuals, 
I was to fire my revolver, and he would imme 
diately come to my aid. If I heard firing by 
any of his men, I was immediately to report 
to him for further orders. 

At half-past nine every night “Taps” was 
sounded all over the city, which was the signal 
for the extinguishing of all lights, and anyone 
found in the streets after this hour was com 
pelled to give an account of themselves, or be 
looked upon as under suspicion. Persons failing 
to respond at the third time of challenging were 
to be fired at. 

I had been on duty about a week, and had 
become somewhat used to the routine. On the 
particular night when my adventure happened a 
story had been going the rounds to the effect 
that an attack on the Sub-Treasury was pre 
meditated by a band of desperate men who had 
an eye to the bullion that reposed in the vaults 
of the ruins. [rom the first the story was 
nothing but the result of someone’s too vivid 
imagination, but the tale was given credence. 
Needless to say, all those in the immediate 
neighbourhood were on the guf vrve that night, 
and, while we hoped for the best, we were pre- 
pared for the worst. “Taps” sounded as usual 
at half-past nine, and from that time the hours 
dragged slowly on till nearly midnight. 1 
remember distinctly how I had just kicked the 
fire, in order to stir the embers into a blaze, and 
was just debating with myself. the advisability 
of making some coffee, when suddenly I was 
startled by the challenging cry of a sentry: 
“Halt! Who goes there?” 

I recognized the voice of one of the sentries 
on the Clay Street side of the Sub-Treasury, and 
I awaited further developments with interest. 
The challenge was again repeated ; there was a 
pause, and then, for the third time, I heard the 
sentry’s voice, immediately followed by a shot. 
This was succeeded at-once by jseveral more 
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shots, and realizing 
that something un- 
usual was happen- 
ing I swung my 
revolver ready to 
my hand and broke 
into a run in the 
direction of the 
firing, telling myself 
that the expected 
attack had at last 
taken place. I ran 
up Montgomery 
Street for a short 
distance, and met 
the sergeant rally- 
ing his men, who 
were busily engaged 
clipping loaded 
magazines on to 


their rifles. 

““What’s the 
trouble?” I ex- 
claimed. 


‘Sub - Treasury 
is attacked,” he 
answered, ex- 
citedly. 

I fell in with 
the soldiers, and we 
started off to in. 
vestigate. We were 
just preparing to 
go to the assistance 
of the sentry on 
the Clay Street side, when the 
sentry who had been stationed in 
Commercial Street rushed among 
us, his hat and rifle missing, his 
breath coming in short, quick gasps, 
and his eyes wide open and staring. 
It seems hard to accuse a soldier 
of being afraid, but if ever a man 
was scared it was that particular 
son of Mars as he rushed up to 
us, shouting, “The Sub-T'reasury’s 
been attacked! Six men rushed 
out of the building and shot at me!” 

This was, indeed, definite news, and, after 
being pressed for further particulars, he told us 
in disjointed sentences how he had been pacing 
up Commercial Street, when he heard the 
challenge of his partner on the other side of the 
building. While he was waiting, like Mr. 
Micawber, “for something to turn up,” a shot 
whistled between his legs, evidently fired from 
the building, to which he immediately replied, 
seeing, however, nothing but the ruins to aim 
at. While he was shooting in the direction of 


“*He rushed up to us, shouting, ‘The Sub-Treasury’s been 
attacked ! 


the vaults five or six men had emerged from 
the building, jumped over a low wall, and taken 
refuge in a large cellar or basement. 

Acting on this information we ran up the 
street, and the sentry pointed out the cellar in 
which the men had taken refuge. It was only 
a few yards from the Sub-Treasury,.and was all 
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that was left of a_ brick 
building. The place was 
about sixty feet square, but 
the walls had fallen into the 
basement, all that was left 
standing being from two to 
three feet in height’ The 
night was so dark that it 
was impossible to penetrate 
the depths of the basement, 
so the sergeant ordered us to 
surround the building, two 
men to each side, and fire 
into it when he gave the 
order. I stood by the side 
of a soldier, and as soon as 
the order was given we 
commenced shooting into the 
ruins. After I had emptied 
my revolver and was loading 
up for a second volley, I 
was startled by hearing the 
“ping” of a bullet as it 
whistled past my head. I 
dropped like a dead man 
behind a pile of bricks, as 
up to this time I had been 
standing erect. The soldier 
who was with me followed my 
example and crawled up to 
_ where I was. 

“ Are you hit ?” he exclaimed, anxiously. 

“Tm all right, I guess,” I replied. “ But 
someone fired a bullet close to my head.” 

“That’s queer,” he said. “1 felt a bullet 
whizz past me as well.” 

“ Do you think it was the men in the cellar?” 
T asked. 

“T don’t think so. I have an idea that those 
fellows opposite are excited and are firing high. 
They think they are firing into the cellar right 
enough, but as often happens when men get 
excited they fire a good deal higher than the 
mark they aim at.” 

He crawled round to where the other soldiers 
were firing, and his surmise proved to be correct, 
for upon his return no more bullets came over 
in our direction, but I took the precaution to 
fire from behind the protection of a pile of fallen 
bricks. Although it was not their intention to 
fire at us, I made up my mind that the soldiers’ 
apology would be of little value to me in case 
they should have the misfortune to transform 
me into a corpse. 

Presently the sergeant walked over to us and 
ordered us to cease firing while he made an 
investigation. While we were waiting, a lieu- 
tenant came up with about twenty men. He 
had been attracted by the sound of the firing, 
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and, guessing at the cause of the trouble, came 
over with additional help. He at once took | 
charge of the situation, and ordered us all to fall , 


into line. The cause of the excitement was 
soon made clear to him, and, standing at the 
head of the line, he called for volunteers to go 
with him into the ruins to look for the robbers 
Having rather vague notions regarding the 
gallantry of the soldier, I expected the whole 
line to march forward as one man, but, to my 
surprise, nothing happened. The soldiers looked 
at each other, they looked at the ground, they 
even looked towards the sky, but not one looked 
at the officer who was calling for volunteers. It 
should be understood that these men were not 
raw recruits, but had just returned from active 
service in the Philippine Islands. 

The officer was plainly nonplussed at the lack 
of enthusiasm in his men, and, calling to the 
sergeant, he ordered him to detail six men to 
accompany him into the ruins. This was done, 
and rather shamefacedly the six men followed 
the young lieutenant. He carried a lantern in 
his hand, and I watched him eagerly in his 
search, but despite the fact that he examined 
every part of the ruins he could find no trace of 
the looters. Where we expected to see blood, 
bodies, and a scene of slaughter, there was 
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“*Tm all right, I guess,’ I replied. ‘But someone fired 
a bullet close to my head." 


nothing to be seen but flattened bullets. The 
officer was plainly puzzled over this, for he 
returned, shaking his head. Needless to say we 
were all standing at attention when he walked 
up, and for the first time he noticed a civilian 
in the ranks. Stepping up to me he asked me 
what I was doing there, and the sergeant 
explained that I was the guard for the Russo- 
Chinese Bank. Finally, the lieutenant ordered 
me back to my post, telling me to allow no one 
to pass without careful examination. 

The rest of the night passed quietly, but next 
morning the story of the attack that had been 
made on the Sub-Treasury was published 
broadcast. The narrative, snowball-like, gained 
in its progress and then suddenly died a 
mysterious death. An investigation was ordered 
by the military authorities, and the secret of the 
midnight attack was discovered, although it 
was not given to the public, for obvious reasons. 

It seems that on the night of the supposed 
attack a deaf and dumb man journeyed across 
San Francisco Bay to Oakland. As San 
Francisco was a strict prohibition town at that 
time he had taken advantage of his visit to 


partake rather too freely of “the cup that 
cheers ” and also inebriates. 

As a result of his libations he was filled with 
a supreme confidence that took no notice of 
police or military orders, although he was out 
after half-past nine. He resolved to seek his 
virtuous couch, which at that time was a tem- 
porary affair in the Presidio military reservation, 
and set’ out for that place. From the Ferry 
Building, where he landed, to the Presidio was 
about three miles, so he started off to walk the 
distance as well as his erring footsteps would 
allow. The special providence which is detailed 
to watch over drunken men evidently took care 
of him, for he was only challenged once during 
the entire trip. . He was walking -up Clay Street 
close upon midnight when the Sub-Treasury 
sentry ordered him to stop. Now a deaf and 
dumb man takes no notice of verbal commands, 
and, even had he been blessed with the power of 
hearing, it is questionable whether in his drunken 
condition he would have heeded the order To 


_ make the story short, the sentry, receiving no 
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of San Francisco after the earthquake and fire of 1906. (Photograph. 


reply, fired at him. The bullet, after passing 
through his hat, traversed the ruins of the build- 
ing, and almost shot the sentry on the other 
side of the Sub-Treasury in Commercial Street. 
This man naturally thought that an attack was 
being made, and fired in reply. His nerves 
being overwrought, he imagined that the 
shadows were men who were determined to 
have his life. Finally he could stand the 
strain no longer, so, throwing down his 
rifle, he rushed off for reinforcements. From 
that point onwards the story has been already 
related. 


The deaf and dumb man, blissfully unaware 
that any attempt had been made on his life, 
was finally arrested at the Presidio entrance, 
where an examination brought to light the fact 
that he had a bullet-hole through his hat. He 
was questioned on paper as to his whereabouts, 
and from his answers and the power of deduc- 
tion employed by those who had charge of the 
inquiry the mystery was solved. These latter 
facts I obtained from one of the soldiers who 
gave evidence ; but the entire story of the mid- 
night attack on the Sub-Treasury is here given 
to the public for the first time. 


Market Street San Francisco, near where the incident here reiated took piace—This is the business section of the city and 
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has been rebuilt since the earthquake. 
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Our Trek Beyond 


“Don Q." at work. — 
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JN the Kafue Sahara, July 18th, 
1910.—Here we are, not dead yet, 
halting for lunch on the Kafue 
flats. We were all up this morning 
again by starlight, and it was bitterly 
cold till the new day began to creep up over the 
world. Then the sun rose. The jungle round 
us was wet with dew, and all sorts of strange and 
wonderful sounds came from the leafy thickness. 

A large log fire sent us to sleep last night (it 
was cold enough to enjoy it thoroughly), and 
had not burnt itself out when we again woke, 


»— the 


zambesi. 


IV. 
BY MRS. FRED MATURIN. 


ILLUSTRATED. BY H. M. BROCK, R.L., 
AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Inspired, by the success of her tour in the South 
of England with ‘The Wide World” caravan, 
Mrs. Maturin planned a more ambitious journey 

a trip through the wilds of North-Western 
Rhodesia. All sorts of adventures fell to the lot 
of the members of the little party, and at times 
their experiences were trying indeed, but through- 
out the whole expedition the authoress managed 
to maintain her sense of humour and see the 

funny side of every happening. 


Tom having arrived with four o’clock tea and 


bread and butter. The servants and carriers 
piled on whole branches of trees, partly to light 
up the scene, partly for warmth. By its aid 
breakfast was over and the carrier-loads laid 
out neatly ready in a row, each carrier (at last) 


at attention behind his own, by the time the sun 
had risen, 

It isa momentous day for us ali. Up till now, 
wild and remote as our surroundings have been, 
we have at least been in touch with the native 
and his kraal. Now we are passing from even 
that much civilization, and penetrating the 
farthest wilds indeed. As I write, halting at 
midday on the great Kafue Sahara, we have, 
hours ago, seen our last of villages and their 
occupants, and have been trekking now for some 
time upon a vast level plain (dead flat all round 
us to the horizon), dotted with dreary, dry 
ant-hills running up to points and the shape of 
a small bell-tent, and some nearly that size. 
These meet the gaze wherever you look. The 
ground was once long, waving grass, but the 
veldt fires have left nothing save black ashes— 
beloved of the sportsman because the buck love 
to lick the salt it forms and to crop at the young 
green grass-shoots which here and there are 
coming up through it. 
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“The abomination of desolation!” was my 
first impression, as our long caravan emerged 
into this Sahara, but already I can feel in me 
the call and charm of the Desert. 

The short halt on the edge of the Sahara is 
over, and the caravan moves on again, led, as 
before, by the guide, who is giving himself 


The carriers, perched on ant-hills, watching a game-hunt on the Kafue flats. 


increasing airs as the general desolation increases. 
We are utterly in his hands now. How he knows 
which way to go is astonishing, for when we have 
moved over the flats an hour or so all landmarks 
become merged into the everlasting ant-hill and 
black ash ; the ‘‘ inverted bowl ” of blue over- 
head arches down to the level horizon right round 
us. Where we are, whither we are going, when 
we shall get there, and what we shall get to, 
Heaven—and the guide—alone know ! 

We called the luncheon halt ten minutes ago, 
and while Jonas boils a kettle behind an ant- 
hill, Sam and George lay lunch on a table made 
of chop-boxes. 

Now there is a sudden “ Hisst” from the 
throng of carriers. The whisper goes round 
excitedly—‘‘ Game !” 

Up on the tallest ant-hill he can find goes 
Don Quixote, quietly and leisurely. Mr. Muffin, 
in excited fashion, swarms up another. 1 
struggle out of my machila and climb up on a 
third ant-hill, and stand and shade my eyes with 
my hand. The carriers and servants get on to 
yet other ant-hills. 

A wonderful sight meets my gaze. To my 
left a huge herd of zebra stand quietly feeding, 
about half a mile away. Ahead of me, again, 
other dark forms slowly move about. 

“What are they?” I call to Don Quixote, 
and he cries back, with suppressed excitement, 
“ Roan !”” 

Again I look, and to my right see five or six 
strange-looking animals. 


“Wildebeest, otherwise gnu,” calls Don 
Quixote. 

These have shaggy manes and queer faces, 
like the fabulous animals of some fairy tale. 
They are too far away to see or scent us yet. 
Near them are three more zebras, their beautiful 
stripes gleaming in the sunlight. Why, we are 
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in a vast zoological garden of Nature’s making 
Wherever you look you see something alive— 
herds of lovely animals, sometimes with splendid 
horns silhouetted black and slender against the 
eternal blue of the sky. Here and there 1s a low 
thorn bush ; here and there a tree. Otherwise 
the desert reigns supreme, dotted with brown 
ant-hills. 

But I must go—they are calling me to lunch. 
Mr. Muffin is fairly dancing in his excitement. 

“Give me something to eat—anything! I 
must be off; I’m going to have one of those 
zebras. Hurry up, Mrs. M., and you shall have 
a baby zebra as a pet—if I can get one! Think 
of it! ‘Trotting after you like a pet lamb!” 

Don Quixote is quietly seeing to his guns and 
ammunition, swallowing food between-whiles as 
he stands. ‘Excuse my beginning lunch, 
he calls to me. “ We'll start trekking again 
quickly, I.think ; and I'll branch off over there 
and try for a roan.” < 

““T saw them,” continues Mr. Muffin, bolting 
biscuits and potted meat. ‘“ Horns that make 
one’s mouth water! But there’ll be plenty later 
on for me.” 

I really must stop and bolt some lunch, too 
for I want to see the hunt myself. ob 

Halt, 4 p.m.—We are about to have tea. : , 
what a day it has been! But a great anxie}) 
is assailing us. No water has been found ye 
Whenever Sam asks the guide, “ When are “Ke 
coming to water?” the brute points % If 
horizon and says: ‘‘ Water long way * 
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you ask “ How far?” you get no satisfactory 
answer. ‘Their only idea of describing distance 
is either to point to the sky to show you where 
the sun will be when you reach your destination, 
or to recall to your mind some other distance 
you have travelled and then draw a comparison. 
Thus the guide, when pressed as to when we shall 
teach water, points to where the sun will set and 
then points lower still, which means that the sun 
will have set ‘‘ a long time ” when you get there. 
But it is impossible to discover whether it will 
be ten to-night, ten to-morrow morning, or a 
week hence. 

Mr. Muffin says he would enjoy murdering 
him and drinking his blood, and as to the first 
half, I should enjoy it also. But, thirsty as I 
am (for our water is finished), I’ve not arrived 
at the blood-drinking stage yet. 

Badgered by Sam, the One-Eyed One further 
lets drop the cryptic remark: ‘‘Sabasuni to 
Baunakaila, long way! Baunakaila to this, 
long way! Water much, much, MucH more 
long way than Sabasuni or Baunakaila !” 

A groan goes up, and the two men nobly sup- 
press a desire to kick the fellow into the middle 
of next week, but, mut- 
tering instead, ‘‘ Lead 
on!” we start again. 

For hours now we 
have suffered thirst and 
all its attendant agonies. 
Half a small kettleful 
of water has been care- 
fully saved for tea, which 
we are now about to 
have, as being more 
likely to refresh and 
keep us going than 
drinking the water 
itself. 

The hunt after the 
zebra and the buck was 
watched by everybody. 
I stood on an ant-hill 
to watch Don Q. and Mr. 
Muffin after their differ- 
ent quarries—one to the 
east, the other to the 
west. The loads were 
deposited on the ground, 
and the carriers (congre- 
gated on other ant-hills) 
gazed enraptured. For 
a long while I watched 
Don Q., a speck in the distance, stalking his 
roan, which fed just on the outside of the herd. 
He crept from ant-hill to ant-hill, Sam behind 
him, and when he got near an ant-hill close to 


the buck he wanted he went flat on to his chest 
Vol. xxvii. 37. 


“*Menda! (water). Where's the menda, son of a dog?” 
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as usual, and started wriggling like a snake along 
the earth, Sam squirming behind him. Then 
he reached the ant-hill and cautiously crawled 
up it, so close now to the buck that the slightest 
sound would have sent the whole herd flying 
away over the desert. 

There was intense excitement among the 
carriers and servants ; even he of the one eye 
stood spellbound. There was not a sound 
amongst us as we watched. 

Now Don Q. is up on the ant-hill and is care- 
fully finding a resting-place for his gun, its muzzle 
pointing straight at the king of the herd. Crash ! 
Into the hot blue air leaps the roan, and falls 
stone dead at Don Q.’s first shot. 

Almost immediately after there begins, in 
exactly the opposite direction, a kind of Spion 
Kop engagement, so to speak, between Mr. 
Muffin and the zebra herd. ‘The “ bangs” go 
fast and furious, and the enemy are seen career- 
ing in all directions, flourishing their heels and 
tails wildly. Now and then one sees Mr. Muffin 
sprinting, first this way, then that, after a zebra. 
One knows he must (thirsty as he is) be simply 
pouring with perspiration! When he has 

- wounded a zebra he 
chases it till he has got 
it by the tail. Then he 
hangs on till the poor 
thing falls. He returned 
to us literally soaked in 
blood and with his face 
dripping with perspira- 
tion. As for his clothes, 
they were like Joseph’s 
coat! But he was radi- 
ant. 

“Got him! Thought 
he was dead, and climbed 
on to him to find out, 
when he sprang up and 
tried to bite me. Narrow 
shave, eh.? ” 

““Where’s my baby 
zebra ?” I inquire. 

“Bolted —a_ lot of 
them. Dear little things. 
Jove! what a country, - 
Don Q.!” 

“It is, indeed,” calmly 
replied Don Q., sitting 
gazing at our empty 
water-bag dreamily. “A 
country full of interest. 
But we must really trek on. Sam! Start again. 
Call the carriers!” 

Kafue Flats, July 21st.—It is some days 
since I wrote. Life grows more and more won- 
derful, and I shall never, with my limited space, 
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be able to tell of half we are doing and seeing. 
Late on the night of the day I last wrote we struck 
water, but I shall not easily forget what we went 
through first, with thirst, fatigue, and rage with 
the idiot who was supposed to be guiding us to 
the pools, and who seemed totally unconcerned 
at his failure to do so, and the fate that awaited 
us unless water turned up. As the sun began 
to set our anxiety and sufferings grew unbearable, 
and yet the guide marched calmly along as if 
there was nothing to worry about. Frequent 
halts were called and the guide yelled at to stop. 
Then Sam would go for him, pointing to the sun 
setting like a great ball of crimson flame on the 
low, far-off, purple horizon. 

““Menda! (water) Where’s the menda, son 
of adog?” 

Jabber, jabber, jabber, and a skinny black fore- 


begin to feel a little sorry for the guide, for, in 
order to please us and divert our wrath from 
themselves, Sam, Tom, and George have all 
seized large sticks and start to chase and belabour 
the One-Eyed One. 

However, some good comes of it all. The 
guide’s brain begins to work! Up till now I 
verily believe he was marching blindly on, trust- 
ing to luck to strike water some time before 
to-morrow or next day. Coming from the water- 
less districts he inhabits, he has learnt, as they 
all do, to go without water for days, like a camel, 
and what would kill us would have hardly any 
effect on him. I think it would take ten days 
of thirst to kill a “‘ salted ” Baunakaila native. 
So he has not greatly worried himself. 

Now, feeling uneasy at the way everyone is 
going for him, he mildly announced to Sam, 
“Me think. No beat. If me think, water 
come.” 

So he is allowed fifteen minutes to think in, 
and stands on an ant-hill doing it. 


finger points to what may mean midnight, 
eternity— Heaven knows what. 

“Tl get on to that ant-hill and see for myself,” 
says Don Q., while Mr. Muffin exhausts what 
little energy he has left pursuing our guardian 
angel round another ant-hill to kick him, though 
Don Q. mildly points out, as he climbs his obser- 
vatory, ‘ Will kicking the fellow cause water to 
appear, Muffin? If you think there’s any likeli- 
hood of it, do it by all means. But, by the 
ordinary laws of Nature, you know, we're really 
more likely to reach water by keeping the brute 
able to use his legs.” 

The servants are very imitative, and I really 


“To me it seemed that quite « lot of lions must be prowling round.” 


Don Q., from Ais ant-hill, announces, ‘‘ Not a 
gleam or sign of water to be seen anywhere,” 
and we all groan. I long to have a good cry, but 
decide not to—just yet. The rest is a fevered 
dream of Sam coming to say he and the guide 
will go on to search for water, while we stop 
where we are. He will find us again (for it is 
growing dark) “by Mastah’s shots,” for Don 
Q. arranges that after an hour or so he will fire 
off his gun at intervals. 

The whole caravan sinks, sitting or lying, to 
the ground, and silence falls upon us all, stranded 
here in this dreary wilderness. 

Is this to be the end of our trek? We ought 
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to have carried water, but that hateful guide 
was so confident of finding the pools, and we had 
not one man to spare to carry it; also, it was 
such filthy stuff to trouble to carry much of. 

I sit propped against an ant-hill and have 
fitful sleeps, waking up now and then (it is now 
quite dark and the stars are coming out) to hear 
Don Q. and Mr. Muffin talking in a desultory 
fashion. Mr. M., like all Irishmen, grows very 
despondent. He is always either up or down. 

“You'll tell my mater the end was peaceful, 
Don Q., won’t you ?” 

His back is turned and his hat over his face, 
so that it is impossible to say whether he is in 
earnest or not. 

“ But, Muffin, if you die, why should I survive, 
may I ask?” inquires Don Q., in a somewhat 


injured tone, as much as to say, “‘ Why should 
I be robbed of the kudos of dying as well ? ” 
“Oh, I don’t know ; someone always survives 
and gets back to civilization, and you’re the kind 
that always does. You've led a better life than 


me. I wish to goodness now I hadn’t done—* 


well, all sorts of things. All the wrong things 
I’ve ever done are marshalling themselves past 
me, in froops, as it were. Like when you drown, 
don’t you know.” 

“Come, come,” says Don Q.; “this won’t do. 
One would say you had committed a murder.” 

““You won’t leave me here for the lions to 
pick my bones?” 

“But what could I do with your—your— 
remains?” demands Don Q. “ Every carrier, 
as you know, has his load, and——” 

“* Leave some of my luggage behind,” suggests 
Muffin, brightly, “and hoist my corpse on to 
the carrier that carries my—well, say my medi- 
cine-chest. It hasn’t helped us much here. I 
was wondering, an hour ago, whether we could 
slake our thirst with ipecacuanha wine or am- 
moniated quinine; but they’d probably finish 
us off entirely. I wish I’d never come trekking 
beyond the Zambesi !” 

This sort of thing goes on for what seems to 
me ages. There is not a sign or a sound to denote 
the return of Sam and the guide, and Mr. Muffin 
Is sure they’ll get lost, and our case be worse than 
before. 


Then, from afar off, we hear a sound that Don 
Q. and Mr. Muffin try hard to cover up, as it were, 
by talking as hard as they can; and I might 
never have known what it meant had not Jonas, 
coming up, said :— 

“Please, mastah, big lion arriving. Give 
matches. Me light fire of grass.” 

This finishes me off entirely, and I have a 
good cry in earnest. 

Jonas quickly lights his fire of grass, and the 
carriers collect material and light others. Don 
Q. does all he can to comfort me, making me sit 
close to him. 

“He won’t come near us now,” he says. 
“Think what splendid copy it is for your 
articles !” 

“T don’t care one bit about my articles!” 
I sob. “ What good will they be to me if 
I’m eaten? Oh, there it is again! Oh, 
this is too terrible!” 

“My rifle is all ready, if anything comes 
along,” says Don Q. “ But I assure you 
they will give us a wide berth now these fires 
are lit. And the fires will guide Sam back, 
too. You'll see, we shall be in a lovely camp 
to-morrow, and all this be forgotten.” 

“How far off are the lions?” I ask, 
sitting listening intently. 

“ Oh, a long way,” says Don Q. 
“ Not four hundred yards,” comes Mr. Muffin’s 
voice from out the gloom (by way of cheering me, 
I suppose). ‘It all depends upon whether 
they’ve found food this evening.” 

This somewhat enigmatical observation causes 
me to dissolve into tears once more. I am 
dreadfully, terribly frightened. 

“ Any minute now they may spring upon us,” 
I say. ‘‘ They may only be a few feet off ; it’s 
so dark beyond those fires.” 

“ | wish you would hold your tongue, Muffin,” 
says Don Q. “ Cannot you sce you are causing 
great trouble ? ” 

“Shut up yourself!” says Muffin, testily. 
“ You may enjoy being chewed up by a lion, but 
I don’t. And if talking about it and being 
despondent sort of relieves one, why shouldn’t 
Ido it? Halloa, that was a loud one!” 

So it was. It resounded all over the great 
silence round us. To me it seemed that quite a 
lot of lions must be prowling round our little 
lonely party, benighted thus on this far-off 
desert. 

Feverishly the carriers piled grass upon the 
fires. Don Q. reminded me that lions don’t 
often eat people where big game is so abundant 
as here, and we sat on and on, waiting. Finally 
Don Q. started firing off his rifle, for a double 
purpose—to keep off the lions and let Sam know 
where we were. All this time my little Scotch 
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terrier, Jane, sat huddled close to me, her poor 
little tongue hanging from her mouth. When 
those deep and ominous sounds reached us from 
the great wilderness around she would stop pant- 
ing to cock her ears and listen with all her might. 

Suddenly—oh, the joy of it !—we heard a 
faint and distant shout. 

The whole of the fifty carriers responded with 
one yell, throwing more grass on to the fires to 
show where we were located. Soon we saw a 
red point of light moving towards us through 
the blackness. It came from the little camp 
lantern we had luckily given Sam, and Mr. Muffin, 
jumping to his feet, put his hands to his mouth 
and joyfully bellowed “Sam!” 

Some three hours later, when the moon was 
high in the heavens, we reached water. First 
we saw an opal gleam far ahead ; then we heard 
it flowing, and no one who has not experienced 
acute thirst can understand what that sight and 
sound meant to us. 

We simply rushed at it. I could not get to it 
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“The carriers lying in « long row, faces down, sucking it up.” 
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in time before Don Q. was hurrying back to me 
with a pannikin full. I drank and drank, and 
everyone else drank and drank, the carriers 
lying in a long row, faces down, sucking it up, 
and the servants the same. Mr. Muffin got 
bodily into it. Don Q. had eight glasses, I 
think, and little Jane lapped until I thought she'd 
never stop. The wonder is we did not all drink 
that desert pool dry ! 

We slept that night by that thrice-heavenly 
pool, our tents hurriedly put up in a circle for 
warmth, for it turned out the coldest night we’ve 
had yet. A grass fire was all we could have, and 
how Jonas cooked some sort of a dinner for our 
starving selves on grass, with not a twig to help, 
I don’t know ; but he did. Good old Jonas ! 

I need not say we slept soundly that night. 

The next morning we moved on here, and are 
now on a lovely string of deep, fairly clear pools, 
of which, however, we are not afraid to drink ; 
for here no human, perhaps, has ever trod before, 
and so we know the water cannot be contami- 
nated. Our tents are in a line on a slight emi- 
nence, the pools are below us, and beyond 
them lies a wondrous green world, flat as a table, 
with not even one ant-hill. It stretches away like 
the boundless ocean to a far-off, dim horizon, 
upon which, at dawn, specks appear in groups, 
etched black against the coming day. They 
grow larger and get clearer, and move slowly 
on to the plain—a sight to make the heart of the 
sportsman leap, For it is big game that springs 
up like this out of the very sky-line, and soon, 


* slowly, the sun being high, we watch them while 


we dress in our tents—zebra, letchwe, roan, 
oribi, puku, reedbuck, wildebeest, and wild-pig: 
all are seen at different times- 
Birds, too, alight in great flights 
on the pool-banks or sail over 
our camp, and often help fill the 
pot. Wild-geese, sand-grouse, 
wild - duck, pheasants, part- 
ridges, egrets, maribou-storks, 
and many more. : 

“ Valhalla ” we call this camp; 
for it is, indeed, a“ happy hunt 
ing-ground.” 

gate Flats, July 23rd.—T>” 
day Don Q. got his first wilde- 
beest. We were just leaving 
camp to go a-hunting, ane 
five-thirty this morning, 
great plain below us showing 


i irecti vhen 
ame in all directions, W 
ae the big, dark fellow close 
to our tents, standin, 


i ch wonder. 
at us in mu to have 7 
having 


of the game seem 
fear—never, 1 suppose, 
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seen man before. Don Q., after a long stalk, 
shot him. I took a photo., but in my excite- 
ment forgot to turn off the last film, and so 
T have lost both, : 

July 24th.—To-day I asked Don Q. to shoot me 
another-.zebra, as I want their skins for a nice 
idea in-furniture. I went with him, getting up 
by starlight, so as to be near the herds by dawn. 
We waded through seas of tall golden grass which 
appeared literally alive with game. You heard 
them scurrying in all directions. Presently two 
lovely little oribi sprang up and were off. Don 


“ Don Q.'s" first oribi being brought into camp. 


(Photograph. 


Q. fired at them, but missed. Three small wild- 
pigs rushed past my very feet; an occasional 
reedbuck’s horns appeared above the long grass, 
and three miles away was our zebra herd, which 
we got near at last with great difficulty, and Don 
Q. chose one beauty. His first shot broke 
its leg, poor thing. The herd wildly stampeded, 
and it tried to follow, but had to give up. To 
my surprise, it stood quietly feeding, moving 
along on three legs, its near hind leg hanging 
useless ! This comforted me, for it showed that 
the animal’s sense of pain cannot be what ours 
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is. It seemed quite happy and 
comfortable! Another shot killed 
it, and I took a photo. of it with 
Don Q.’s gun resting on it. 

We did not get back to camp 
and breakfast till midday. We 
found Mr. Muffin and Sam stand- 
ing on piled-up chop-boxes viewing 
the plain below, Sam initiating the 
Muffin Baas into the vast mysteries 
of the desert around us. 

“¢ And what are those specks over 
there, Sam — on the sky - line ? 
Those are buck, I bet. Eh?” 

On principle, however, Sam, as 
mentor, disagrees. 

“Not buck, sir. Those is trees!” 


The Authoress exhibiting some of the trophies to the carriers, 


“Well, then, what are those 
over there? Those are trees, if 


you like 

“No, sir ; those is buck.” 

And when Muffin scratches his 
head Sam adds: “ Here, on Kafue 
Flats, when Baas sees trees it is 
buck, and when he’sees buck it is 
trees. Everysing look other way 
round on Kafue Flats.” 

So now Muffin, when he sees 
buck, leaves them alone, and goes 
after the trees. Consequently, he 
has not added greatly to his trophy 
list. 

July 26th.— What a heavenly 
life this is! We hunt morning 
and evening. I took out my 
small rifle yesterday and shot a 
black and white crow on the other 
side of the pools, at about a 
hundred yards. Whether I was 
most astonished, pleased, or re- : 
morseful I could not say. But = eee 
I was so elated at Don Q. and Mr. “They both aprang into the air.” 
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Muffin saying I had it in me to become a good 
shot that the lust of blood took hold of me, 
and I spent the day potting at whatever I could 
see, and all but killed Tom and George, doing 
the camp washing on the pool-banks. I thought 
by their black loin-cloths and white jackets that 
they were two black and white Rhodesian crows ! 
They were some way off, in the full noonday haze 
of the sun, and were stooping over, fore-shortened 
both of them, wringing out the clothes in the 
pool. The sun was in my eyes, and I was sure 
they were two fine crows, and I carefully aimed 
and fired. When they both sprang into the air 
and I saw they were Tom and George I nearly 
dropped with fright. Don Q. and Mr. Muffin 
came rushing out of their tents, and all the ser- 
vants and carriers sitting about in groups sprang 
to their feet, too. Tum lay prone; George 
stood and howled. 

Then Mr. Muffin and Sam ran down to them, 
and soon, to my relief, I saw them all four coming 
back to camp, and Mr. Muffin shouting to me :— 

“A dead miss this time! Better luck next ! 
Stop that row, Tom, for you’re not even grazed.’ 

_ For Tom’s nerves had given way ; and nothing, 
it eventually transpired, would put them right 


save four yards of new limbo, a whole leg of 
wildebeest, a new blanket, and a pot of our 
precious jam. 

“And the result will be,” says Don Q., “ that 
they will all want to be shot at!” 

July 27th.—Every day fresh trophies are 
brought in; every day brings new experiences. 
Last night we heard the roar of a lion far away 
and big camp fires were lit to keep him off. Don 
Q. and I went for a whole day’s picnic to the 
Bush country, many miles from here and border- 
ing one side of the flats. Don Q. got a splendid 
bag of guinea-fowl. We also saw a lovely flight 
of wild turkeys, but he missed them. 

Our stay here is drawing to a close. We have 
to trek now to the Kafue River to meet “ Our 
Insular Miss,” as we call the fourth member of 
our party, who is due there in a week from now 
having followed us out from England. It will 
be a hard seven-days’ trek, with bad water and 
bad going, and we are all sorry to leave this 
fascinating Valhalla, and would fain have stopped 
much longer. ae 

A huge lion’s spoor was found right in our cam 
this morning! Where we are goi is 
hear, the ans swarm. Meurer pe 


(To be continued.) 


Miss Alice Russon, the 
well-known actress, throw- 
ing No. 11, overboard 
from the ‘* Campania” 
on August 18th last. 


From a Photograph. 


Why * have not had 
ong to wait 


Nk for news of 
ps) another of our 

current- testing 
spheres. Hard upon the 
heels of No. 6, the finding 
of which, on February 23rd, was 
described in our last issue, we re- 
ceived information that globe No. 
11 had been discovered. No. 11 
was the ninth globe launched from 
the Campania, and was 
thrown overboard in lat. 
4.55 N., long. 57-36 W., 
on August 18th 
3 p.m., by Miss / 
son, the well-known actress, ( 
who was on her way to New 
York to take the principal 
part in “ The Arcadians.” 
The above photo- 
graph, taken by our 
representativeon board 
the liner, shows Miss 
Russon in the act of 
throwing the globe into 
the sea. From this 
point No. rr travelled 
north-east for some- 
thing like two thou- 
sand three hundred 
miles, finally reaching 
land on March gth in 
a little bay called Pola- 
gill, in Horn Head, a 
headland in County 
Donegal, in the 
north of Ireland. The 
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lucky finder was Mr. Thomas Montgomery, of 
Arrarney, Falcarragh, County Donegal, to whom 
a cheque for six guineas has been forwarded. 
“saw the globe bumping about in the water 
about ten o'clock in the morning,” he writes. 
“ Although there was no water inside it, the 
paper in the cartridge was so torn and black 
that at first we found it hard to make out.” 
Nearly all the lettering on the globe had dis- 
appeared, but the Wipe Wortp flag and the 
magic word “ Reward” are still 
plainly legible, as the photograph 
shows. The globe itself is in excel- 
lent condition. Evidently it got 
: into the sweep of the North Atlantic 
‘Drift, and narrowly missed reaching 
Scotland. ‘The body of a woman 
i drowned here in April, a few miles 


to westward,” writes Mr. Mont- 
gomery, “ was picked up in Inyer- 
4 ness twenty days after.” No. 11, 
i) curiously enough, has travelled at an 
average rate of about eleven miles 
a day, and easily holds the record for distance 
covered. Its performance—two thousand three 
hundred miles in two hundred and three days— 
compares strikingly with its predecessor’s—seven 
hundred miles in a 
hundredandninety- 
two days. Only six 
of our twelve 
globes now remain 
to be discovered. 


* +. Mr. T. Montgomery, of Arrar 
oR ney, Falearragh, County Donegal, 
= who found No Hee March 9th, 


From a Photograph. 
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A Breton farmer 
taking his oxen to 
the fete, 


OF THE OX. 


BY FREDERIC LEES. 


The religious festivals of Brittany, the ‘Land of Pardons,” are generally devoted to the interests of 
humanity. Here is one, however, which is in honour of animals —a curious * Pardon des Beufs,” a survival 
of the fétes of the Middle Ages, which 18 little known to English tourists in that part of France. 


Pee O-MORROW,” said my Breton 
friend, as we were cycling along 
the roads of the Loire-Inférieure 
H one afternoon last summer, “‘ the 
~—_ Féte of the Ox will be celebrated 
at La Chapelle-des-Marais. Suppose we go and 
see it? La Chapelle is twenty miles or so off 
our route, but what of that, when you are re- 
warded by seeing one of the most interesting 
pardons of Brittany ? To an Englishman this 
Féte of the Ox should be especially attractive, 

for you belong to a nation of animal-lovers. 

Eh bien, at La Chapelle you will see that we 


Vol. xxvii—38 


Bretons also recognize the rights of dumb 
creatures—nay, that. we go even farther than 
you do, since we place the ox under the pro- 
tection of the Church.” 

My friend’s excellent proposal was imme- 
diately accepted. One of the next cross-roads 
that we came to led in the direction of La 
Chapelle-des-Marais, so we branched off, and 
as we rode along those magnificent highways 
my companion, who is learned in all things 

relating to his native province, treated 
me to a little discourse on the subject of 
the ceremony we were going to attend. 
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The ‘“ Pardon des Boeufs” of La Chapelle+ 
des-Marais is attributable to that unique figure 
of the twelfth century, St. Francis of Assisi, 
who, by his superb “Cantico delle Creature,” 
rehabilitated Nature and pointed the way not 
only to Dante, but to Giotto. 
air and the beasts of the field, whose tongues he 
learnt and to whom he preached sermons, 
became his brothers and sisters, with every 
bit as much a right to the protection of God as 
man himself. It is true that the teaching of 
this great poet did not bear immediate fruit ; 
it was not until the Middle Ages that his sublime 
hymn was thoroughly appreciated by the people, 
and that domestic animals were féted, orna- 
mented with flowers and trophies, and 
called upon to render homage to their 
patron saints. Nevertheless, to 
St. Francis is due the honour 
of having called the world’s 
attention to the rights 
of our dumb 
friends. 


ing through the main street of | the village, 
bold followed by the clergy of the district. 
From a Photo. by Paul Géniaux, Paris. 


Of these animal fétes of the Middle Ages 
little has been handed down to the present day. 
Yet the idea which governed these cere- 
monies has survived, and that, after all, is the 
essential point. The form of the ceremonial 
has changed, as all things are bound to do in 
the course of centuries ; but owners of animals, 
by being asked to take part in. Church demon- 
strations which are exclusively in honour of the 
humble companions of their daily work, are 
still made to see that it ts their duty to treat 


The birds of the . 


the ox and the horse and the dog with every 
possible kindness. 

‘Animals—and the ox in particular—possess | 
two patron saints in Brittany. At Carnac, 
in Finistére, St. Herbot is believed to accord 
perpetual protection to our four-footed friends ; 
whilst at La Chapelle-des-Marais, in the Loire- 
Inférieure, it is St. Cornely, or Corneille, who 

! 


is always re 
presented side by 
side with the figure of 
an ox, who is supposed to 
pray for the well-being of 
this particular beast of burden. 
“ Pardons ” in honour of the ox ate 
held at both places, but the more inter- 
esting of the two, my friend assured me, WS 
the latter, 

On arriving at the little Breton village and 
putting up at the primitive auberge, we foun 
that the sole topic of conversation was the 
féte of the morrow, Already owners of oxen 
had been busy all day with the toilette of their 
beasts, washing, clipping, and grooming me 
with as much care as though they were going 
to compete for prizes at an agricultural show. 

Everybody was up particularly early the 
next morning. Each farmer has the right ° 
bringing a couple of oxen to the féte, 0 
in many a homestead for miles around th 
dressing and ornamentation of the anima’, 
ready for the assembly on the village square 
of La Chapelle-des-Marais, was the thought 
of the whole household from the hour of sx 
o'clock. The horns of the animals had to bt 
gilded or silvered, as the case might be; their ec 
coverings, resembling saddle-cloths, had ‘0 ee 


the 


are 


en: 
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richly otnamented with lace and gold and silver 


ornaments ; and magnificent pontifical or dio- 
cesan coats of arms had to be arranged with 
taste on various parts of their anatomy. 


Flowers, too, were largely used, and helped 


considerably in enhancing the general artistic 


appearance of the oxen. 
The curé of the village was likewise an early 


aI . at 
riser on the occa- y Pes ; 
sion of the Féte of 4 
the Ox. We witnessed e 
him at his work in the : 
courtyard of the presbytery, ha 
directing the peasants who had 
volunteered to decorate the triumphal 
car, which, drawn through the village 
streets by the long procession of oxen yoked 
in couples, was to bear the statue of the “glorious” 
St. Corneille. He was as enthusiastic as a school- 
boy who is going to have a holiday, for this was 
a great day for him—the one day in all the year 
when he could have a “straight talk” to his 
parishioners on the subject of their duty towards 
animals, when he could act like a second St. 
Francis and speak of ‘‘my brother the ox” 
or “my brother the horse.” 

“Glorieux St. Corneille — Protégez nous — 

Tiez pour nous” were the words embroidered 
on the velvet trappings of the car, and when the 
last bunch of flowers had been placed in position 
and the last banner had been fixed in its place 
the signal was given to proceed to the village 
square. There the pairs of oxen were attached 
to a cable many hundreds of yards in length, 
and after a service in the church and an open-air 
sermon the procession, which is the great feature 


of the day’s proceedings, was set in motion 
Followed by the clergy of the district, St. 
Corneille’s car passed through the crowded 
streets of La Chapelle-des-Marais. Not a 
thoroughfare, so long as it was wide enough 
to allow the car to pass, was missed. Then 
the multicoloured procession, amidst repeated 
exclamations of admiration from the honest, 
simple spectators, set off to make a tour of the 
neighbourhood, so that everybody in the district 
could say they had seen and taken part in the 
ancient Féte of the Ox. 

The ox alone is honoured at La Chapelle-des- 
at Carnac St. Herbot takes all 
| protection, though 
the processional cars (there is not merely 
one, but several in that part of 

Brittany) are drawn exclusively by 
oxen. Owners of live-stock are 
also allowed to bring their 
horses and sheep, and 
these are led in pro- 
cession in front of 


Marais, but 
animals under _ his 


> 


blaked A. 
The great spectacle of the fete —the car with its 


decorated oxen, 
From a Photo. by Paul Géniaux, Paris, 


the tomb of St. Herbot, who is repr i 
reclining position, clothed with a canal ae 
cowl. This act of homage is generally accom- 
panied by a gift to the Church. Tradition 
my Breton folklorist tells me, demands that 
the horses’ manes or the ends of the tails of the 
animals shall be cut off, and these are then thrown 
into a corner by the side of the beautiful wooden 
chancel which separates the choir from the nave 
in the fine parish church. 


Many 


Oliver Matson, mate of the 
Olsen.” 


From a Photograph. 


JE were four days out from Honolulu, 
with stores for Laysan Island, con- 
signed to the order of the Laysan 
Sugar Planting Company, Ltd. It 

Bes was my watch on deck. ‘The skipper 
was asleep in the little poop-cabin abaft the 
mainmast. Our Gilbert Island cook and the 
two Kanakas who formed the crew were com- 
fortably stowed away in the coolest and snuggest 


spots. 

My rating on board was that of mate. Six 
months previously, trade being dull south of 
the Line, we had brought the Olsen north from 
Samoa. It was a fortunate move, for Captain 
Warner had been lucky enough to secure a 
charter from the Laysan Company to make 
monthly trips with stores to the island planta- 
tion, returning with a cargo of cane for the 
refining works at Hawaii. ; 

For four years the skipper and I had sailed 
the old hooker up and down the “ Milky Way ” 
of the Pacific, touching at this one or that of 
the thousand islands. I had almost come, of 
late, to reckon myself one among the army of 
old shellbacks that ply about the Line waters. 

It was five bells in the middle watch. Above, 
the great dome of sky glowed purple, shot 
with dazzling points of fire, such stars as are 
never seen i 


outside the tropics. The wind that 
yesterday 


had blown light from the south-west 
had now dropped, scarce sufficing to keep the 
sails from slatting against the masts. The wide 
level of sea, purple like the sky, and motionless 
but for the long, oily heave of it, reflected the 
zenith above. Our keel slipped through the 


water without a ripple. ; 
J had kept a look-out on the western horizon, 


THE LOST 


ISLAND. 


BY OLIVER MATSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRANK MASON, R.B.A.° 


“Wide World” readers, no doubt, remember the 
disappearance of Krakatoa, in the Straits of Sunda, 
during a terrific volcanic upheaval. 
story of a similar catastrophe, 
vessel that first brought the news to civilization. 
Matson’s narrative concerns the vanishing of Laysan 
Island, in the Pacific, with 


Here is the strange 


told by the mate of the 
Mr. 


all its inhabitants, in some 
tremendous and unknown cataclysm. 


in order to pick up the first loom of the island, 
which should now be within about twenty miles 
of our position, bearing west a quarter south, 
‘That I failed to make it out did not surprise me. 
In the half-light of a moonless night, where sea 
and sky mingle at the horizon into one vast, 
saucer-like rim, it is difficult to pick small objects 
from the void. When the mirage lifted at dawn 
the blue peaks of Laysan would appear, cutting 
the sky -line to the westward, and we might 
expect to make an anchorage about midday. 

‘This was our first direct run to the island 
under the new charter, but on a previous occa- 
sion I had sailed round it and knew it well. Like 
all volcanic islands in these seas, it was won- 
drously beautiful. Palm-fringed, low cliffs and 
white beaches sang to the music of the surf. 
Beyond, the land swelled in green uplands 
towards the thickly-wooded central mountain, 
with its cleft summit. A few buildings stood 
on the slope around a wide bay—whitewash 
barracks for the coolies, a shed or two, and, on 
a small, palm-shaded knoll, the white house of 
the manager. Below, in the blue of a white- 
fringed cove, his yacht rode at anchor. f 

‘The whole place was about fifteen miles im 
length, with a circumference of thirty-five-—just 
a chunk, chipped from a corner of Paradise, 
dropped into the ocean below ; a green gem sel 
in a sapphire sea. 

At seven bells the east flushed rose and orange 
to the dawn. I swung round and looked for 
the twin peaks I knew so well. The horizon 
lay clear, sharp, steel-grey in the light of dawn. 
But where was the island? Snatching at the 
night-glass, I swept the field of vision. Not @ 
dot, not a vestige, not the least shadow of 


THE LOST ISLAND. 


“* Suddenly the vessel lost her way, slowing almost to « standstill. The sea lay dead and flattened by an oily scum.” 
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irregularity broke the clean line of the water’s 
edge that heaved slowly, sharply defined, 
against a dome of sky. 

What was it? Were we out of our course ? 
Had a sudden current, setting in in the night, 
swept us to the southward or northward ? 
Impossible! Without waking my chief I 
verified the position on the chart. No; the 
vessel had held a true course since the previous 
reckoning. 

Coming on deck again, I swept the sea-scape 
with the glass. Laysan should be there. There, 
half a point on our lee-bow, distant fifteen miles. 
But it was gone. Not a blot, not a speck; no 
sail of passing vessel or smoke of distant steamer 
broke the dead level of the shining plain of waters. 

Alongside, the water was white ; we seemed to 
be sailing through a sea of milk. All this time 
we had been slipping along before a five-knot 
breeze. Suddenly the vessel lost her way, 
slowing almost to a standstill. ‘The sea that, 
under the wind, should have crisped into white- 
topped ripples lay dead and flattened by an 
oily scum. There was a kind of grating sen- 
sation, slight but ominous, beneath our keel, 
as though we were sailing through loose ice. 

Running forward, I sprang into the bows 
and louked down at our stem. Half sub- 
merged beneath the surface floated a sort of 
pavement of broken fragments of pumice that, 
thrust aside by the stem, swung clear as the 
vessel forged ahead, or, over-ridden, scraped 
noisily against the copper of her sheathing as 
they passed beneath us. q y 

“Can't find the island?” said the skipper, 
as I roused him. ‘Water like milk? Non- 
sense, man! You must ha’ bin struck colour- 
blind.” ; 

Three minutes later, whilst all hands stared 
in amazement at the vacant horizon, Captain 

Varner snapped his glasses. 
about i ao you ake of it, Mr. Matson ? 
Looks to me like another Straits o’ Sunda 
business—as if the whole caboodle had blown 
sky-high in an earthquake. That milky water 
is from volcanic ash.” ‘ 

For an hour or two we held our course, hin- 
dered by masses of floating pumice. At noon, 
as the captain called the readings of the sextant, 
I pricked our position on the chart. Latitude 
22°20' N. Longitude 175°50° W. : 
Laysan had vanished. Ina clear sea we sailed 
to and fro, up and down, over the exact meridian 
of the island. Gone ! Purple peaks, waving 

Im-groves, and white-fringed beaches, Laysan 
Lave freight of human lives, their works, 
ambitions, and hopes—had disappeared as 
utterly as if, gripped by a giant hand, it had been 


dragged to the depths beneath. 


Under easy sail we took many soundings, and 
found no bottom for the lead at a hundred 
fathoms. For six days we continued our un- 
availing search, circling round a degree or two, 
now west and east, now north and south. 

It was useless, of course. Who ever heard of 
a solid island slipping its moorings to go a-cruis- 
ing over a thousand miles of sea? No doubt 
the captain, loath to carry news of the disaster, 
protracted the vain quest as long as possible ; 
but on the evening of the sixth day there was 
nothing for it but to bear away for Honolulu, 
to tell the owners that Laysan; the sugar-works, 
their manager, his wife, and two hundred Japan- 
ese, with machinery and buildings, were sunk 
deep beneath the waters of the wide Pacific. 

We held the breeze all night, and, making 
good sailing on a due-east course, ran a good fifty 
knots before I turned in in the morning watch. 

I had been asleep, it seemed, scarcely ten 
minutes when I was roused by a loud knocking 
at the cabin-door, to hear the voice of the second 
deck-hand. 

“ Mr. Matson, Mr. Matson !” he cried. 
captain wants you on deck.” 

“All right, Kiata,” I answered, sleepily, 
beginning to turn out of my bunk. “ What is it?” 

“* Boat on the weather bow, sir.” 

I was out of bed in a second, and, even whilst 
hastily pulling on some clothing, felt intuitively 
that here was the closing scene in the tragedy of 
Laysan. 

Dawn was well advanced, the wind had 
dropped, and the schooner swung lazily over 
the long swell, with scarcely a ripple, at not more 
than two,knots. As my head topped the cabin- 
hatch I saw beyond the rail, bearing two points 
on the weather-bow and distant about two 
miles, a lighter speck on the limitless blue. 

On deck Captain Warner handed me his glass. 

“What do you make of her, Mr. Matson ?” 

Steadying the glass on the main shrouds, I 
looked long and earnestly. 

She was a small, white-painted yacht of about 
three tons, smack-rigged. Her sails, loosed by 
the run, trailed in the water alongside. The 
gaff lay where it had fallen across the tiny 
cockpit, and the break of the half-deck forward 
was half-hidden under the folds of the main-sail. 
A raffle of cordage lay about her deck, or sagged 
in the water as she rolled to the heave of the sea. 

The white, wheeling flock of gannets and 
molly-hawks that, circling around her, every 
now and again darting almost under the hall- 
deck to flutter back, spoke plain to the sailor of 
a something of the tragic hidden within the dark. 

Taking the wheel from the steersman, the 
skipper laid the schooner close on the wind, and 
we forged slowly nearer. The crew, lining the 
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LOST ISLAND. 


“A raffle of cordage lay about her deck, or sagged in the water as she rolled to the heave of the sea." 
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rail, gazed over tne lessening distance in pained 
expectancy. All felt that here, hidden in that 
little white-painted hull, would be found all of 
explanation vouchsafed to mortals of the mystery 
of the lost island. 

Stepping into the fore-chains I pointed 
directions. 

“ Luff—luff all you can!” I cried, and, as 
we drew alongside, threw a grapnel. The iron 
caught and held in the heel of her bowsprit and 
the little craft, swinging gently to our beam, 
rode with us as we went. 

By the help of a stay I dropped aboard and 
cleared the raffle of sails and cordage from her 
deck, A three-inch layer of white ash, hardened 
by sun and salt water, crackled underfoot as I 
stepped. In places the deck-timbers — were 
charred, burnt as with the dropping of hot coals. 

The small open space of the cock-pit showed 
signs of a desperate strugyle. The paint was 
chipped from the coamings in many places and 
the floor-grating littered with scraps of torn 
clothing and splashed with blood. The broken 
tiller of the boat, its socket-end caked with hair 
and dried blood, lay on the grating. 

In the locker under the counter astern was no 
scrap of provisions, no vestige of any recently 
contained there. The water-breaker was dry 
and sun-cracked, as though empty for a week. 

It was dark under the half-deck, and for a 
half minute I failed to make out the details of 
the huddled heap that lay there. 

As my eyes grew accustomed to the gloom, 
I saw a sight that brought a cry to my lips and 
a great lump in my throat. Half-lying on the 
deck, half-reclining against the beams, was the 
body of a white woman. The corpse of a little 
child lay on the dead breast. One arm was 
flung around it. The other encircled the neck 
of a man, dead also, whose head lay across the 
woman's lap; the fingers of her hand were 
entwined in his hair, In the man’s shoulder 
was the deep gash of a knife wound, and a red 
stain ran from the group across the white deck- 
planking. Per 

‘At my cry the captain joined me, and together 
we made a further examination. Both the man 
and the woman were young, the latter showing 
signs of considerable beauty. 
The child may have been a 
year old. ‘The woman's feet 
were bare, cut and bruised 
as though with running over 
rocks and sharp shells. The 
child's body was in its night- 
robe; those of the man and 
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It is reported that an isolated is- 
land called Laysan Island situated 
700 miles west of Hawaii has dis- 


appeared. On a voyage to the is- 
land the schooner Olsen failed to find 


days’ search. It was 
inhabited by a few Japaneso. 


woman in torn night-clothing—mute evidence 
of terror and desperate haste in getting aboard 
the boat. The man had apparently died some 
twenty-four hours earlier than the others, from 
his wound—the woman and child later, of thirst, 
hunger, and sheer misery. There was nota note, 
not a scrap of paper to tell aught of the horror 
that had gone before. 

Reverently we closed the poor staring eyes, 
dead eyes that met our own with a sort of dumb 
questioning, and, reclimbing the schooner’s rail, 
regained our own craft. It only remained to 
hide the faces of the dead as quickly as possible. 

The hatches were battened down over the 
cock-pit of the little craft, and, stoving a plank 
in her side below the water-line, we watched her 
sink, whilst Captain Warner read the service for 
the burial of the dead at sea. 

When the water lipped the hatch-coamings the 
yacht heeled over, and, disappearing in a little 
swirl, carried with her the dead and their secret. 

That night as I stood at the wheel the captain 
came to me. 

“I've been figuring this thing out,” he said, 
“and I think I've got the hang of it. In the 
thick 0’ the trouble, when the earth heaved, 
gapin’, and the island crumbled under their feet, 
they made for the yacht; though how they 
managed to get aboard in the boil of sea that 
must ha’ bin running on the coast beats me 
quite. Reach her they did; and a Jap, or 
maybe two, along with ’em.” 

There was a pause, whilst the grey eyes looked 
hard into mine. 

“Thirst an’ hunger an’ the salt of a lonely 
sea are cruel paymasters, Mr. Matson. Men go 
mad! He fought with the slant-eyed devils for 
the woman an’ the child. Afterwards, with 
that stab in the shoulder, he crawled under the 
half-deck to die with his wife and baby.” 

Reaching Honolulu, we found that with the 
disappearance of Laysan and its sugar plantations 
our charter ended. Accordingly, Captain Warner 
headed the Olsen south-about, and we ran for 
Pago-Pago. ’ 

Later, in the reading-room of the All-Nations 
Club in that town, under the heading of “ Seismic 
Disturbance in the Pacific,” I came across. 
a two-months-old American 
newspaper, the concise para- 
graph here reproduced. 

With this scant notice a 
busy world-Press, intent on 
the great game of life nearer 
home, dismissed the tragedy 
of “ Lost Laysan.” 


Facsimile of the cutting from an American newspaper 
to which the Author alludes. 
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A Papuan Dandy—a “Bag” 
of Deadly Snakes _ Blue 
beard’s Castle, etc, 


8 HIS distingyj- 
Mar te) } Shed - looking 
| Xe | gentleman js 
Ha native of | 

‘ Oyrey, a dis- 
trict in the Arfak Mountains, Dut, h 
North New ¢ According to 
Tumour, these People are a Ways raid- 
ing other villages, and have a very 
sinister Teputation. The band round 
i “kain itam.” or 
black cloth, which is an article of 


f PZ. 


|g 


Ment is made of shell, 
and is also an article 
of trade, The extra- 
Ordinary nose « orna- 
Ment 1s made of various 
» sometimes 

sometimes 


“oncerning the Striking Photograph on the 
Next page an Arizona reader writes: « While 
hunting North American wild hogs on the Mexi- 
can border, fourteen miles from Douglas, Arizona, 

Entered a smal] cave at the top of a rocky in- 
cline, hoping to fing their lair, A couple of feet 
from the entrance I noticed a dark object moving 

my feet, | Stopped to examine it, and was 
horrified to find myself in the midst of a den of 
the largest diamond rattlesnakes Probably ever 


Seen in one heap, at least in the same circum- 
Vol. xxvii, —ag, 


A Papuan Dandy — 
Notice the o: 


Step on one behind me; and at that moment 
their heads and tails went up as though they had 


short stick, for I could not use a long one, there 
Re-entering, I crept 
cautiously along, beating the rocks with my 
stick. When I was but a few feet in, that awe- 
inspiring music began again, and instantly ts 
battle was on. Two of them struck at me oa 
taneously from behind a tock, with open mouths 
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New Improvements in 1911 


Models A. H. Fox Guns 


A new ejector mechanism has been placed on all 1911 
ejector guns. It is a revelation—in a class by itself—full 
automatic in its operation, yet the gun can be opened and 

‘ closed practically as easily as 
a non-ejector gun. It has set a 
new standard in ejector guns. 
Only Three Working Seeing is believing—ask your 
Parts in the Lock dealer to show you the new 
Mechanism . Ve ejector Fox, and then com- 


pare it with other ejector guns. 


Cut shows Grade C 
Ejector Fox Gun 
Net Price. $82.00 


Simplicity and Strength 


There are only half as many working parts in the mechanism 
of the Fox as are used in other guns, and these few parts are twice 
the size and strength—too simple to get out of order—too strong to break. The Fox 
has a rotary wedge-shaped locking bolt, which automatically takes up wear and holds 
the gun tight forever’. "There is no such thing as a Fox Gun shooting loose. The Fox 
coil main spring and coil top lever spring are guaranteed unbreakable. 


- Unequaled Quality 


The Fox Gun shows quality from muzzle to butt. Everything that enters into the 
making of the Fox is the best money will buy. Even the lower grades have genuine 
Krupp fluid steel barrels. Circassian or English walnut stocks and all interior working 
parts carefully finished and polished. 


The Fox “Sterlingworth” Grade 


A new non-breakable coil spring fore-end fastener will replace the flat spring previ- 
ously used. ‘This new spring forces the fore-end back tight against the hinge joint, 
automatically takes up all wear, and adds much to the smooth working of the gun. 
It is the simplest and strongest fore-end fastener in existence. Absolutely unbreakable 
and guaranteed for all time by us. 


«Tlade by A. H. Fox Gua Co,"’ will be branded on every barrel. 
Retail price, $25.00 net; other grades up to $362.00 net 


Send for Our Hlustrated Catalogue and Price-List 


mA FI FOX GUN CO. 7 ratkoetnata,y. 5.» 


———— azine when writing to advertisers. 


———— 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


and extended fangs. I struck at the same in- 
stant, and hit both at the same blow ; their heads 
dropped, and I threw them out of the cave as 
quickly as possible to an assistant below, who 
herded them with a long stick until the last one 
was out. Some of them fought viciously, and 
twice I had to retreat down the incline with a 
snake after me before I succeeded in felling them 
with my stick. Four of them I threw out with 
my hands, holding the stick on their heads while 
I got hold of their bodies by the middle. In 
doing this I narrowly escaped being bitten, as 
one that I did not see struck at me from above. 
There were twelve of them in the cave, eleven of 
which I captured, the other one escaping by 
crawling into a large crack in the ceiling. They 
ranged from four feet to five feet nine inches in 
length ; the largest one weighed thirteen pounds 
and seven ounces, the total weight of the “ bag” 
being eighty-four pounds. The picture shown 
I took after I hung them to a pole by their 
necks to be carried to our wagon. A catch of 
this kind is a very uncommon occurrence, even 
in the wilds of Arizona.” 


An Australian reader enjoying » bathe in a weed-choked river. 


From a Photograph. 


[Photograph 


What animal is this? 


From a) 


The extraordinary-looking animal seen on the 
chair in the above photograph is a species of ant- 
bear. Its scientific name is Pro Echidna, and it 
is found in certain parts of New Guinea. The 
natives of the Arfak Mountains, where this 
specimen was captured, have a very peculiar 
theory as to the origin of the 
species. They believe that a certain 
bird now and again lays a special 
sort of egg in its nest, 
hatching it out in the 
ordinary way. On dis- 
covering that something 
has gone wrong, an 
that the shell con- 
tains some welt 
kind of animal in- 
stead of a fledge- 
ling, the mother 
bird, not unnatu- 
rally, gets angry, 
and decides 10 
evict the _ little 
stranger. Noting 
that its snout 5 
suitable for bur- 
rowing, she takes 
it down to the 
ground and buries 
it, whence it later 
emerges as & full- 
grown ant- Del 
The native idea, } 
course, is quite Wron8 : 
but the little beastie * 
self, curiously a 
Jayp eggs, and lives J 
burrowing in ‘ound for worm 
and insects, If likes a rocky, Wr 
stone. y, fend is only able 
move very ry. 
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able photograph 
on page 311 is 
from New South 
Wales. The 
picture does not 


show a man 
buried up to the 
neck in the 


ground, as 
might be sup- 
posed, but a 
gentleman “ en- 
joying” a swim 
under difficul- 
ties in the weed- 
choked Bok- 
hara River, 
Brewarrina, “tijcbeard’s Castle,” 
New South = “mal 

Wales. 

Most of our readers have heard of Bluebeard, 
the enterprising gentleman who made a hobby 
of marriage and had a way of his own for getting 
rid of superfluous wives. Probably very few 
people, however, know that the story has any 
sort of basis in fact. Yet on the banks of the 
world-famous Bosphorus, near Constantinople, 
there is situated a picturesque old medieval 
fortress known as “ Bluebeard’s Castle,’ and 


a 


on the Bosphorus, which is popularly supposed to have been the scene of the famous 


legend. (Photograph. 


which is said to have been the abode of a terrible 
old Pasha whose playful little ways gave rise to 
the story. The castle and walls—which now 
contain quite a small town—are still in an excel- 
lent state of preservation.. The small tower 
seen near the water’s edge is popularly supposed 
to be the place where Bluebeard’s unfortunate 
wives were beheaded, their heads being later 
hung on the battlements. 
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“The Wide Dagestan ” which shows at a glance the 
tee spade ert of edveaturs in this number. — 


BRAZIL 


All that remains of the British barque “ Cairnsmore,” wrecked 

on the sands at the mouth of the Columbia River in 1883. 

The hull now lies seventy-five feet below the sand, and in a 

few more years the illefated vessel will have disappeared. 
See “An Ocean Death-Trap™ on page 352. 


“TO THE DOCTOR'S ASTONISHED EYES THERE SEEMED TO PROTRUDE A LONG, GAUNT ARM.” 


(SEE PAGE 323.) 
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always lived in England, and left the whole 
place in the hands of his steward. I heard of it 
by the merest chance, looked over it at once, 
and, as I was able to get it at a real bargain, 
I thought it best to settle the matter without 
any further delay, so I have bought and paid for 
it. I feel so happy, darling, to think that, as we 
are to be married in three weeks’ time, our home, 
by a stroke of luck, is secured.” 

“ And such a delightful home it sounds, too,” 
said Monica. ‘I do think you were most 
fortunate in finding it, as you have been so long 
looking for something suitable. Tell me where 
itis. I hope it is not very far away from here ? ” 

“No, dear ; that’s the pleasant surprise I have 
for you; its proximity to this neighbourhood 
was one of the attractions that caused me not to 
delay over the purchase. The estate is Grenville 
Park, near the post town of Castleblakeney, and 
in your own county of Galway.” 

As he said this a cry of astonishment from the 
girl startled him. 

“Oh, how dreadful ! ” she exclaimed, in a low, 
horrified voice. ‘I wish you had told me you 
were going to buy that place, Francis! Nothing 
would have induced me to let you do so.” 

“ My dear girl !”” he exclaimed, with a nervous 
laugh. ‘“ What on earth is wrong, and what do 
you know about the place? I cannot conceive 
what objection you can have to it. Both house 
and. grounds struck me as being particularly 
delightful, and fit for any man to bring even the 
most fastidious bride to.” 

“Don’t be hurt, dear; it’s not that,” said 
Monica, and her face looked pale and drawn as 
she spoke. ‘ Have you never heard the story 
of Grenville Park ? It is said to be haunted by 
a terrible fiend, and most of the country people 
declare that it is the Evil One himself who has 
taken up his abode there. Many have seen him, 
and no one will go near the place after dark. 
Oh, it’s terrible! I could never go and live 
there ; I should die of fright.” With that she 
burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

Francis Kiernan was thoroughly alarmed at 
Monica’s outburst, and, seeing that her over- 
wrought feelings were getting the upper hand, 
he did his best to soothe her. ‘Taking her in 
his arms, he cried, “ You little goose! Away 
with such silly fears! How can you believe such 
nonsense? By this time you ought to know 
how much to believe of the absurd tales country 
people are always so fond of circulating. If a 
house is unlet for some time, of course it is 
haunted. Why, they see blue devils, white 
banshees, green hobgoblins, and I don’t know 
what, if they only peep through their own 
windows at night! So no more of such non- 
sense, little woman.” 


“ Yes, yes, I know,” she agreed. “‘ The people 
are very superstitious, but in the case of Grenville 
Park it seems only too true. Two years ago 
some rich English people took it for the hunting 
season, and had it all done up and beautifully 
furnished ; but before a month was over they 
had cleared out of it. Mr. Robinson, who knew 
father very well, told him it was impossible to 
remain, as his wife and daughter were quite ill 
and frightened nearly to death by what they saw 
and heard. Also, all their English servants 
deserted the house in a body, and it was impos- 
sible to get local ones to replace them.” 

Francis made a gesture of impatience. ‘‘ What 
a pack of cowards they must have been! What 
in the name of fortune did they see to frighten 
them so much ? ” 

In awestruck tones Monica replied: “ Father 
told me that one night Mrs. Robinson heard a 
knock at her bedroom door. It was about one 
o’clock, and Mr. Robinson, who had had a 
gentleman’s dinner-party that night and was 
still entertaining some of his late guests, had not 
yet come up to bed. The knock was repeated, 
but when she called out, ‘Come in,’ and no one 
entered the room, she thought it must be some 
stupid servant; so, getting out of bed, she 
opened the door. No one was there, but an 
overpowering smell of sulphur assailed her 
nostrils. She could not account for it, when 
suddenly, as she was peering down the long 
corridor, she saw the most awful vision imagin- 
able. The end of the passage was illuminated 
with a strange, gleaming, phosphorescent light, 
and in the middle of it she beheld a terror- 
striking figure—hoofs, horns, and glaring eyes. 
It was the devil himself. One piercing shriek 
after another came from the poor lady, rousing 
the whole household, who crowded to the scene, 
only to find Mrs. Robinson in a dead faint on 
the threshold of her room,” 

“What a weird tale!” said Francis. “ But 
did none of the other members of the household 
see that gruesome figure ? ” 

“Not one. It had completely disappeared.” 

“Ah! I thought as much. I fear poor Mrs. 
Robinson must have been suffering from a bad 
attack of indigestion, probably brought on by 
eating not wisely but too well at the dinner-party 
that evening.” 

“How horrid of you!” exclaimed Monica. 
“ Dr. O’Grady said just the same. He was most 
unsympathetic, and said it was only the weak- 
minded and people with livers who believed in 
ghosts.” 

“Ah! Dr. O’Grady is a sensible man, and 
knows what he is talking about. Well, did this 
fearful apparition ever turn up again ?” 

“ Only once that I have heard of, and that was. 
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‘He did his best to soothe her.” 


after a great day of hunting. The meet had been 
at Grenville Park, and they had had two grand 
runs and a most exhilarating time of it alto- 
gether. The Robinsons gave a big dinner-party 
in the evening. When it was all over, Miss 
Robinson went to her room. She had not been 
there long when, to her astonishment, she heard 
a curious noise in the passage, which sounded 
like the clanking of chains. She listened for a 
moment, then something heavy seemed to fall. 
Thinking it might be one of the guests who had 
lost his way in the dark corridors, she opened her 
door and looked out. At first she saw nothing, 
but suddenly the top of a broad staircase which 
faced the door was illuminated with a weird 
light, and in the middle stood the awful figure 
her mother had described. Paralyzed with 
horror, she gazed at the appalling apparition, 
which as she looked seemed to gradually fade 


away, and finally disappeared with the strange 
clanking of chains that she had heard before. 
With a wild rush, she flew to the. bell-rope in 
her room and pulled it without stopping until the 
servants, her mother and father, and some of 
their guests all appeared on the scene. She told 
them what she had seen, and they commenced 
to search the house from attic to basement, 
but no ghost or anything else rewarded their 
efforts to solve the mystery. No one but her 
mother believed Miss Robinson’s tale, and Dr. 
O’Grady, who was again called in, put it down 
to over-excitement from the day’s hunting.” 
“And of course Dr. O’Grady was perfectly 
right,” said Kiernan. ‘You can always let 
your imagination run riot and often imagine 
you see the most extraordinary phenomena. 
I have seen enough of that sort of thing in my 
practice. But now, dearest, I don’t want you 
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to frighten yourself. Let there be an end to all 
this absurd nonsense. You have me to take 
care of you in the future, and I assure you J have 
not the slightest fear of any ghost. I have 
travelled too much to believe in any old women’s 
tales. All you have to do is to trust yourself to 
my care. Now dry your eyes and forget all 
about your hobgoblins. I was going to suggest 
putting on your habit, when we might both ride 
into Galway and start buying some furniture 
for our new home. You shall choose what pleases 
you best. Come, give me a kiss and say you 
will trust me and cast all fear away.” 

With a bright smile and a fond embrace the 
promise was given, then, going to her room, 
Monica put on her riding habit, and with little 
delay they were soon mounted and riding into 
Galway. 

A few weeks after Monica Lynch’s outburst 
of fear at the idea of living at Grenville Park, 
she and Francis Kiernan were made one and 
spent their honeymoon by the Lakes of Killarney, 
afterwards going to Dublin for some weeks, 
where they spent a pleasant time in buying the 
hundred and one things necessary for their new 
house. Knowing so many people there, they were 
naturally féled all round, and it was with some- 

~ thing of a sigh of regret that Monica tore herself 
away to settle down quietly at Grenville Park. 
The house looked delightfully attractive and 
homelike when they’arrived, and the young wife 
was enchanted with everything in and about it. 
For some weeks she was kept very busy arranging 
her possessions and receiving and returning the 
calls of the various county families. Many 
entertainments were given in their honour, and 
the bride in her turn entertained lavishly at 
Grenville Park. The idea of the place being 
haunted seemed quite to have left Monica’s 
mind, no ghosts had disturbed the serenity 
of their happy life, and Francis Kiernan had 
pretty well forgotten the tales told him by his 
wife when, like a bolt from the blue, came the 
first alarming reminder of-her story. 

There had been a dinner-party at Grenville 
Park. The ladies having retired to the drawing- 
room the gentlemen were left to chat over some 
rare old port, when suddenly there rushed into 
the midst of them Michael McShee, the butler. 
The poor man appeared in a state of frenzied 
terror, and all he seemed capable of doing was 
to gasp out :— 

“The divil! Och, your honour, the. divil, 
the divil! Shure, I’ve seen the feller, and he’s 
a-waitin’ for us all, standin’ forninst the picter of 
yer honour at the ind of the passage. Eh, 
there he is, yer honour, as large as life and larger, 
ee the tail and horns on him and a face of 

re!” 


With that, utterly overcome by fright and 
incapable of proceeding further with his breath- 
less description, McShee sank down on his knees, 
commencing in a loud voice to say over all the 
prayers he had learnt in his childhood. 

The guests jumped to their feet, looking at the 
man in amazed excitement. 

“ What in the name of thunder is the chap 
blithering about, Kiernan?” said old Captain 
Rorke. 

“ He’s had a fright of some sort,” said their 
host, who appeared to be the most ea and 
composed of all present. 

Taking the butler by his coat-collar, he pulled 
him to his feet. 

““ Now, then. McShee, explain. 
talking about ? ” 

“ Whist, whist, yer honour,” stammered the 
man. ‘‘ The divil is a-waitin’ for us all outside, 
and it’s no lie I’m tellin’ ye.” 

“You fool!” said his 
“ You’ve been drinking.” 

“Not a drop has passed me lips the day !” 
cried the butler. 

With an impatient gesture, Francis turned to 
his guests, saying :— 

“Gentlemen, do you care to come to inves- 
tigate and look for what this fool says he has 
seen ?” 

“We'll come,” 
“Lead the way.” 

“T ask you to come quietly,” said Francis. 
“T don’t want any of the ladies to hear anything 
of this nonsense. It would only terrify them.” 

Holding the butler by the shoulder, Francis 
led the way, followed by his guests. 

“ Now, then, McShee,” he said, ‘ 
ghost, and we'll soon lay him.” 

The terrified man directed the party to a broad 
corridor which lay between the hall and the 
kitchen premises. 

“I can sce nothing,” said his master, looking 
down the corridor. 

“T saw him for shure, sor, and it’s there he was 
standin’,” asserted McShee, pointing to the end 
of the passage. “ Didn’t I feel the heat of the 
flames on him? But it’s glory be to the spirits 
that have taken him away.” 

There was a gencral laugh at the butler’s ex- 
pense as Dr. Kiernan said, “ The spirits will be 
taking you away soon, McShee, if you are not 
careful. They seem to have got a good hold ot 
you now. Not a word of this nonsense to your 
mistress,” he added, sternly, ‘‘ or to any of the 
servants, or you shall leave my service at once.” 

“Let’s go back and finish the port,” said 
Francis to his guests, who were looking more or 
less disappointed at the tame dénouement of what 
had promised to be an exciting incident. Later 


What are you 


master, angrily. 


was the unanimous chorus. 


» 


“ show us your 
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they joined the ladies, but no allusion was made 
by any of them to the butler’s fright. 

A few days after the foregoing incident Dr. 
Kiernan was ordered to join his ship without 
delay. Great was his grief at having to part so 
soon from his young wife, and Monica was natur- 
ally even more dis- 
tressed. However, as 
time went on she 
began to feel comfort 
in the thoughts of 
his return. She was 
a brave girl, and 
managed to fill her 
life with her house- 
hold dutiesand many 
other little interests. 
Still, she could not 
be blamed for having 
occasional fits of 
loneliness and de- 
pression. One night, 
as she was sitting in 
the drawing - room 
embroidering a pair 
of slippers for her 
husband, she heard 
a sudden stampede 
of footsteps, accom- 
panied by cries of 
alarm. The door was 
burst open without 
ceremony, and, to 
her amazement, she 
beheld a group of 
servants, pale, shak- 
ing, and evidently 
terrified out of their 
wits. Not one of 
them seemed capable 
of speech, but at last 


oper 


Bridget Gallaher, the f 
A facsimile of Dr. Kiernan's commission as surgeon of His 
ship “Talavera.” 


cook, an enormous, . 
raw-boned woman, 
said, in quavering tones: “Och, ma’am, shure 
we've all seen the ghost of Ould Nick! He'll 
have the lot of us; he’s there at the hall door. 
Och, save us, save us!” With that she fell on 
the neck of Robert, a particularly small, pale- 
faced youth of eighteen who acted as the 
butler’s factotum. 

“ Are you all mad ?” cricd Monica, jumping 
to her feet. “What is the meaning of this 


scene ?” ; 
“ Please, Miss Monica,” said old Mary, her 


maid, who had also been her nurse, and never 
could get out of the way of calling her by her 
childhood name, “ we were all going up to bed. 
McShee told Robert to lock the hall door on his 
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way up. We stood at the end of the hall and 
watched him doing it, when all of a sudden we 
saw the divil a-lookin’ at us thro’ the glass windy 
from the outer hall. It’s Gospel truth, miss, and 
he’s there now, all lit up with a greeny light.” 
With inward alarm Monica heard this tale, for 
it put her in mind of 
the Robinsons’ terri- 
fying experiences. 
She felt sick with 
fear, but, gaining 
command over her- 


boldly to the door, 
saying: “T'll soon 
find out the cause of 
your fright.” 
Followed by the 
group. of servants, 
including Robert and 
the cook, who had 
pulled themselves 
together, she ad- 
vanced into the hall. 


homelike, and 
cheery, A large turf 
fire burnt on the 
hearth, and — there 
Was certainly no sign 
af uncanny appa- 
nitions. Witha feel- 
ing of intense relief, 
Monica turned to the 
servants. 
“What non- 
sense!” she cried. 
“There is nothing 
here to frighten any- 
one. Why, Mary,” 
she went on, with a 
Sema GUPEE, Aetral 
been the relectidh of 
the fire on the window-glass. Now go to bed ‘tnd 
don’t Jet your silly imagination play you any more 
tricks, Mary,” she added, to the old woman 
pi to my ees T want to talk to you.” ” 
his was only an excuse not to be left 
for she was really frightened by eee 
oo aati she could not remain by herself 
For some time after this things went on quietly, 
without any further alarming incident occurring” 
and, although Monica had moments of hoaibhe 
nervousness, the household in general seemed 
to have forgotten their fright and to have ac- 
cepted their mistress:s explanation as the true 
solution of what they had seen, 
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However, Monica had a dread intuition that 
things would not go on peacefully for long. She 
was constantly expecting to hear or see some- 
thing of an alarming na:ure. Nor was she wrong, 
as events proved. Sitting reading late one night 
in the drawing-room, she heard the door open. 


the corner of the room was an appalling-looking 
figure. It seemed to glow with a strange sort 
of fire. The face was certainly that of the pic- 
tures which from time immemorial everyone has 
been led to believe represent the features of His 
Satanic Majesty, with a cruel, sardonic smile on 


“It seemed to glow with a strange sort of fire.” 


Thinking it was McShee going his last round 
to see that the shutters were properly fastened, 
she did not look up, being absorbed in her book ; 
but presently, hearing no sound, she glanced up. 
It was a wonder her senses did not leave her 
straight away, for a terrible sight met her eyes. 
Seated with its legs crossed on a high stool in 


the lips, glittering eyes, and. horns surmounting 
the forehead. As she gazed, spell-bound, at this 
awful vision, the terrible figure rose, with an 
unearthly laugh, and, pointing a finger at her, 
slowly advanced. 

This was too much for Monica, and with a 
fearful effort she regained power over her terror- 
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fettered limbs. Dashing to the door, she en- 
deavoured to shriek for help, but no sound came 
from her quivering lips. In agony of dread, she 
fled down the corridor to the kitchen, where, 
with a moan of fear, she fell in a dead faint into 
the arms of old Mary. 

The servants were naturally greatly astonished 
and alarmed at their mistress’s condition, and 
all vied with one another in their efforts to bring 
her back to consciousness. After much burning 
of feathers, beating of hands, and sprinkling of 
water, Monica opened her eyes. Her first words 


were :— 
“Oh, nursey, dear, save me! Don't let him 
take me!” 
’ said Mary, soothingly. 


“No fear, acushla,’ 

“Not a soul will touch you while old Mary is 
with you. But what is it, darlint mistress, that 
frightens ye so?” 

“T saw an awful fiend in the drawing-room, 
Mary,” she said, in a hushed voice ; “just like 
what I’ve been told has been seen here before. 
He had horns and a tail, and was gleaming with 
light.” And she shuddered violently. 

“There!” exclaimed McShee, in a voice of 
triumph. ‘ That’s what I saw, too, and they 
all had it as Iwasa liar. Bad scran to him—he’s 
no manners to be frightening a lady like the 
mistress! It’s the divil’s house it is, and we'll 
all be corpses in our beds before we lave it.” 

Mrs. Kiernan was commencing to recover 
somewhat from the shock she had had, and, 
under the cheery influence of the huge turf fire, 
and some mulled wine which Mary made her sip, 
was beginning to feel in a less terrified frame of 
mind. 

“Now, Mary,” she said, “we'll make up a 
good fire and you must stay the night with me 
here and as many of the other servants as like 
to, for I dare not go to my room. I have made 
up my mind that in the morning we’ll move into 
the house my husband has in Galway and remain 
there till he comes back from sea, for I should 
die if I had another fright like the one to-night.” 

The following morning everyone was up be- 
times packing and getting ready for their depar- 
ture, which Monica still insisted on carrying out, 
though daylight had caused the household to 
think less of the place being haunted than they 
had done the night before. 

After handing over everything to the care of 
the steward, a most trustworthy man who had 
looked after the place for many years before Dr. 
Kiernan bought it, they set out for the town, 
forming a goodly procession. 

On arriving in Galway, Mrs. Kiernan went to 
the house of an old uncle, who happened to be 
the parish priest. When he heard her tale, 
though somewhat sceptical, he was sympathetic, 
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and insisted on her remaining in his home until 
the servants should have got her own into order. 

After a few days she moved into it, and was 
much pleased at having so comfortable a house 
in a town where she was surrounded with friends 
and relations, and no fear of the supernatural 
now assailed her. 

A few months later her baby was born, a fine 
boy, though the poor mother was sad at her 
husband’s absence during the eventful period. 
She was looking forward to his return in four 
months. 

Time passed quickly and uneventfully. At 
various intervals the steward brought reports 
regarding affairs at Grenville Park, and paid 
over the money he had received for the sale of 
crops and farm produce. 

McShee, whose duty it was to check all his 
accounts and receive the money, remarked one 
day to his mistress :— 

“ Begob, it makes a difference the master 
being away, and none of the family living at 
the Park. Sweeney (the steward) doesn't seem 
to make the place pay at all, at all. It’s too 
simple he is; he gets cheated and tired of 
haggling with the thievin’ rascals he sells to, 
He's no heart in the place, either, and says if 
he didn’t think so much of you ‘uns, he'd leave 
it, for it’s got so bad a name, and he’s afraid of 
being about it after dark. It's a great loss ye’re 
having with it, mistress.” 

“Well, it will have to be a loss, McShee,”’ said 
Monica, “‘ for nothing will induce me to return 
to it.” 

Such was the state of affairs when Dr. Kiernan 

returned from sea. Many rejoicings celebrated 
the reunion of the young couple, and the baby 
was a source of much delight to both. The one 
and only thing that marred the doctor’s happiness 
was the fact that his wife had left Grenville Park 
to which he had become much attached. Of 
course, there were long explanations from Monica 
about the cause of her leaving .the house. and 
her husband saw that she was firm in her resolve 
not to return to it. Sceptical as he was in any- 
thing connected with the supernatural, the 
foolish ideas (as he called them) of his wife and 
her servants annoyed him, and he made up his 
mind to find out what foundation there was for 
them. 
“Look here, my dear,” he said to his wife 
one day, after she had again been describing the 
weird figure she had seen. “ I'm going to stay 
at Grenville Park for a few days and lay that 
ghost of yours once and for ever.” cy 

Monica was terrified, and implored him not 
to go; but he was firm. 

KG T've ot to go and look after the place,” he 
and I may just as well settle this stupid 


said, ‘ 
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business at the same time, as neither you nor 
the servants will come near the place. ll get 
Sweeney to look after me; and, believ. me, if 
I can only get your apparition to honour me 
with a visit, I’ll very soon persuade him not to 
trouble us with his company again.” 

Monica was really frightened at the idea of 
his going, and did her best to dissuade him. 

“You know, Francis, I shall be miserable 
thinking of you all alone in that dreadful house. 
Sweeney won’t stay in it at night, and no one 
else will go near it after dark, and it will be 
terrible for you being all alone there.” 

The doctor’s patience was somewhat tried 
with his wife’s superstitious fears, and he finally 
requested her not to mention the subject to him 
again until he returned from Grenville Park. 

Driving over one day, he was received by the 
steward,a shrewd, keen-looking man, who it would 
be difficult to imagine had a fear of anything. 

“Well, Sweeney, how are you?” asked the 


doctor. ‘‘ Seen anything of the ghosts lately ?” 
“Och! Don’t talk of thim divils, yer 
honour,” cried the steward, hastily. “It’s 


glad I am to have some company about the 
place again, fer I go about in a mortal terror of 
seein’ something, and me all alone.” 

“Oh, that’s all nonsense, “Sweeney !”’ said his 
master. ‘It’s only these foolish women who 
imagine they see things. What bothers me is 
that the farm does not seem to be so profitable 
as it ought to be. What’s the cause of it ?” 

“ Deed, sor, and ye’re right there. It ought 
to be paying better. The season has been none 
too grand, and I’m that shorthanded it’s a 
business to get anything done rightly. To tell 
you the truth, yer honour, it’s divil a soul will 
work on the place ; they’re scared of coming nigh 
the house. Only last week didn’t ould Tildy 
—an’ she without shoe to her foot—give up 
milking the cows and say she’d niver put a toe 
inside the byre ag’in, for one of the heifers had 
let out at her and given a screech at something 
it had seen against the door? ‘hat last affair, 
when the mistress saw Old Nick and had to leave, 
put the unholy fear into thim all.” 

“Confound it!” cried Dr. Kiernan, angrily. 
“‘T don’t want to hear any more of this foolery ! 
It sounds as if everybody about the place were 
mad, but you are above such things, Sweeney. 
We'll look for that ghost together each night 
while I stay here.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the man, in 
horror-stricken tones. ‘Don’t ask me to do 
that! Even with the holy water over me, I’d 
never dare to stay in the house at night! For 
Hivin’s sake don’t ask me to do that same, 
yer honour !” 

Seeing that the steward appeared to be genu- 
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inely frightened, Francis, with an amused laugh, 
said, “‘ As you are so nervous, Sweeney, I won’t 
insist on your staying in the house at night ; but 
I shall expect you every morning about six.” 

“‘ Dll be there, sor, but I’m sure I could never 
put my head on a pillow in that house at night, 
and I’d beg your honour to think better of stay- 
ing. I’d shake up a nice wee bed in the lodge 
for you, and have it warmed and aired, and Mrs. 
Sweeney would be main proud to attend on your 
honour. Shure, it’s more comfortable you’d be 
than up in the big house.” 

“ It’s kind of you, Sweeney,” said Dr. Kiernan, 
“and I’ve no doubt you and Mrs. Sweeney would 
make me most comfortable ; but I’ve made up 
my mind to stay in the house and, if possible, 
see the apparition.” 

ad Hivin save ye and keep the divil away from 
ye!” was Sweeney’s parting farewell. “I'll be 
up early in the morning to see if it’s a live or a 
dead man ye are.” After which encouraging 
remark he departed to the lodge, leaving Francis 
alone in the deserted house. He soon made him- 
self as comfortable as possible in his own room. 

The stillness of the house was intense; the 
furniture gave startling cracks, as did the old 
oak staircase, but this did not affect the doctor’s 
nerves. He sat up reading to a late (or rather 
early) hour in the morning, and then, having 
seen nothing to reward his vigil, went to bed and 
slept soundly. 

The steward arrived about six o’clock, and 
appeared astonished to find that his master had 
not been spirited away. Seeing him in bed, he at 
once began praises to all the saints he “could 
think of. 

“ That will do, Sweeney,” said Dr. Kiernan. 
“T’m still alive and none the worse. No ghost 
disturbed me in the night. Now goand see about 
my breakfast.” 

The following night also passed without any- 
thing of an alarming nature occurring, though it 
must be said Dr. Kiernan awoke about two 
o’clock imagining he heard a weird cry and a 
metallic-like crash from somewhere downstairs. 
Seizing his pistols, which he always kept close 
to his bedside, he at once went to investigate the 
reason of the strange noise, but nothing rewarded 
his search, and, hearing no further sounds, he 
returned to his room, sleeping until the steward 
woke him in the early morning. 

‘An’ it’s plased I am to find you alive and no 
sign of the divil’s tail about,” said Sweeney. 
“ Bad ’cess to the likes of him!” 

“Oh,I’m all right, Sweeney,” replied the doctor; 
“and I’ve seen nothing more terrifying than 
yourself ; but I was woke up by a sound in the 
night which I can hardly describe, and, although I 
explored, could find nothing.” 
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“Well, indeed, ye’re a brave man to sleep 
alone in this terrible house,” said Sweeney. 
“Not Father Flaherty himself could I get to 
come nigh it, and he wid the knowledge of 
handlin’ the spirits.” 

“Oh, rubbish, Sweeney!” cried his master. 
“These tales have all emanated from the minds 
of people who suffer from indigestion or are over- 
imaginative. I’m very much afraid no ghost 
will appear to me.” 

But Dr. Kiernan was wrong, for that night he 
had the questionable pleasure of encountering 
the apparition. 

Being tired, he went to bed rather early, and 
was soon sleeping the sleep of the just. Some- 
thing woke him—what, he could hardly say. 
The darkness was intense, but he had an eerie 
feeling that something or someone was in the 
room with him. Lying perfectly still, his nerves 
at high tension, he listened, waiting for he knew 
not what. Suddenly, out of the gloom of the 
heavy bed-curtains, a bony hand, deadly cold, 
passed over his face and clasped his wrist. With 
a jump that would have done credit to an acrobat, 
Dr. Kiernan was out of bed and quickly lit a 
small lamp standing by the bedside. Then, 
seizing his pistols, he searched the room, but 
entirely without result. What could it have 
been? He was beginning to think he must have 

suffered from a case of nightmare, when he heard 
a strange sound, like the clanking of chains, 
which appeared to come from somewhere out of 
the depths of the lonesome house. Nothing 
daunted, he determined to discover the cause of 
the disturbance, and quickly descended the 
staircase, a light in one hand and a pistol in the 
other. 

At the foot of the staircase he paused, peering 
into the large hall and holding the lamp aloft. 
What was that? The glass doors at the end 

were draped with dark velvet curtains, through 
the centre of which, to the doctor’s astonished 
eyes, there seemed to protrude a long, gaunt arm 
and claw-like hand, illuminated with a strange 
light, which pointed directly at him. Slowly 
the curtains parted and there advanced towards 
him a demoniacal figure. Horns, tail, and hor- 
rible expression were all there. Chains hanging 
from the arms gave forth a weird clanking, and 
the doctor afterwards owned to a terror he had 
never felt before. 

Slowly the form advanced and, spell-bound, 
Dr. Kiernan shrank back into the turning of the 

Staircase as the terrible form passed him, going 
down the corridor leading to the servants’ quar- 
ters. The closing of the door through which 
the figure seemed to glide brought his shattered 
nerves into control once more, and, with a cry of 
+« Stand, or I fire!” he dashed through the door- 
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way after the apparition, which seemed to leave 
a strange, sulphurous odour behind. Guided 
by this, he followed it down a maze of passages, 
being just in time to see it disappear through a 
door leading to the cellars. 

Without hesitation Dr. Kiernan ran down the 
steep flight of steps after it and, raising his pistol, 
called, in a loud voice, ‘‘ Whichever you are, 
devil or human, stand, or I’ll shoot you—and I 
never miss my aim!” 

With a shrill scream of unearthly laughter, 
the uncanny figure turned, revealing itself in all 
its: ghastly hideousness. Slowly it approached 
Francis, who now, frenzied with fright, fired one 
of his pistols. With a mocking laugh the fiend 
appeared to catch the bullet in its hand, throwing 
it back at the doctor. The other pistol was fired, 
with the same result. The doctor, by now dazed 
with terror, flew at the apparition in a blind fury 
of madness, and, with the overpowering lust to 
kill, dashed it to the ground, raining blows on it 
with the butt-end of his pistol. In his excitement 
he did not notice that the thing he had caught 
hold of and was doing his best to strangle felt 
warm and human, until a feeble voice imploring 
mercy recalled him to his senses. 

Reeling against the wall, he gazed in wonder- 
ment at the crouching figure lying at his feet. 

“Och, mercy !” it moaned. “ Mercy, master ! 
It’s the divil’s in ye, and it’s kilt entirely I 
am!” 

With a kick, Francis turned the inanimate 
figure over. As he did so a cow’s hide, with horns 
and tail complete, seemed to separate itself from 
the remainder of the shrinking form, revealing 
at the same time the terrified face of Sweeney, 
the steward ! 

“What in Heaven’s name does this mean?” 
cried Francis, in tones of fury. 

“Mercy, master, mercy !”’ was all the reply 
the wretched Sweeney seemed capable of giving. 

“Go upstairs,” ordered his master, sternly, 
“ and carry that beastly thing with you ”—point- 
ing to the cow’s hide.“ I’ll lock you up until I 

fetch the police.” 

The cowering figure of Sweeney crept upstairs 
in front of the doctor, who, on reaching the hall, 
pointed to the library, a small room, saying, 
“* There you can remain for the night. Ill lock 
you in and keep guard in the hall, so mind, no 
tricks, or I’ll shoot you like a dog. In the morn- 
ing, before I hand you over to justice, I shall ex- 
pect a thorough explanation.” With this he 
locked the door on the wretched steward. 

Though a feeling of relief swept over Dr. 
Kiernan at having solved the mystery of the 
ghost, he had not much sleep that night. His 
nerves had suffered from the unusual shock of 
fright he had experienced, and he was also 
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“Francis, who was now frenzied with fright, fired one of 
his pistols. 


worried over what course of action he ought to 
take with regard to the steward. 

In the morning, when he brought the man some 
breakfast, he was greeted with a torrent of 
prayers, praises, and imprecations, all mixed 
together. The frightened man’s confession was 
ample. 

It was for the wife and children’s sake he had 
done it, he said. Times had been bad, and when 
the place was empty he could always make a little 
extra money to help them along and no questions 
asked, so it was no crime to frighten the gentry 
out of it. He had drawn the bullets from the 
doctor’s pistol the night before, and was sorry to 


have given him such a scare, but he wanted the 
place to himself. If his honour would only for- 
give him, he’d go to confession with Father 
Flaherty and chapei every Sunday in the 
year. 

This appeal had not much effect on Francis. 
Still, he thought, his best plan would be to get 
tid of the steward quickly and hush the matter 
up. So, after making him sign a written con- 
fession as to what he had done, for the benefit of 
Monica, he let the unhappy man depart, on his 
promise to go at once to America with his wife 
and children, and not come near the place again. 
This Sweeney was only too willing to do, especi- 
ally as the doctor promised to pay the fare for 
himself and family. 

And in this way the ghost of Grenville Park was 
finally laid, and Mrs. Kiernan, her baby, and the 
servants returned there very shortly afterwards ; 
nor did anything untoward ever disturb them 
again. 
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MEEN sportsmen in 
New Zealand are 
wont to deplore the 
untimely extinction 
of the giant moa 
and the loss such extinction has Ma 
entailed to the sporting world in j 
the chase of the huge bird. The 
pity of it, from the big- game 
hunter's point of view, is that the Maoris were 
here before us. Mighty hunters themselves, 
they had already disposed of the moa and the 
half-legendary taniwha (a gigantic saurian lizard) 
ere ever the ships bearing the first white settlers 
thrust their bluff bows over the rim of the 
Pacific. Even the last of the native dingoes, or 
wild dogs, had fallen to stone club or hunting 
spear and found its way to the cooking oven. 

But, thanks to Captain Cook, and others less 
famous than the great circumnavigator, the 
«* rogue ” cattle of the hills and the bush and the 
wild pig are with us yet. 


HUNTING THE WILD 
BULL IN NEW 


A fine pair of horns, which measure five feet one inch from tip to tip. 


Duncan McMurdo, who was 
killed while hunting wild bulls. 


Fron: a Photograph. 
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fn the hills and bush of New 
Zealand, beyond the settlement 
line, roam droves of wild cattle, 
descendants of the animals 
landed by the early explorers, 
reinforced by the progeny of run- 
aways from the stations. The 
mighty bulls who rule these 
droves are fit quarry for the big- 
game hunter — cunning, fierce, 
and brave to a fault. In this 
article our New Zealand com- 
missioner describes some excit- 
ing episodes of wild-bull hunting 
that have come within his own 
experience. 


They must have been a prolific family, that 
progeny of the first few head of cattle let loose 
in the new land by the forethought of early 
skippers. Multiplying exceedingly in the wide 
spaces, free of restraint, they soon formed large 
droves that roamed at will in the empty land. 
The numbers of the free-lances, too, were 
later swelled by many recruits. Where fences 
marched with the wilderness, adventurous spirits 
from the settlers’ herds, answering the call of the 
wild, leaped wire or paling obstruction and 
hastened to join their kindred of the forest and 
the scrub. 
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So numerous had the droves become in places 
that their presence formed an absolute menace 
to the early settlers. Old pioneers of the settle- 
ment line will tell you how, when crops were 
ripening, the cattle came down from the hills, and 
the bulls, breaking the fences, opened a way for 
the cows and the youngsters to the farmers’ 
maize-patch. 

In these circumstances wild-cattle hunting 
became not so much a matter of sport as of 
necessity. It became a question of the survival 
of the fittest. There was always, too, the spur 
of hunger. Far from his kind, in a land where 
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courage, and you have a quarry to satisfy the 
veriest Nimrod. 

There is no finer sport in the world than to 
ride with a company of tried companions over 
wide uplands, where the mountain breeze sets 
the blood dancing in the veins. 

One travels as light as possible. Rifle, hunt- 
ing-knife, and bandolier of ammunition form the 
equipment. Clothing is a matter of individual 
taste, but knee-boots to protect the legs when 
riding at speed through ti-tree scrub and sharp 
spear-grass are indispensable. With these, a 
warm sweater next the skin, and a stout hunting- 


A typical cattle-hunters’ camp. 
From a Photograph. 


the butcher was non-existent, the man engaged 
‘in carving out a home from the wild looked to 
his own rifle to furnish supplies of beef and pork. 
For this reason the keenest and most experienced 
of hunters were found in the ranks of the early 
pioneers. But, after all, that is another story. 
Before advancing civilization the cattle have 
retreated, and the hunter must now follow to 
the foothiiis and the forests of the mountain 
plateaux. 

Largely the progeny of individual sires that 
have broken out of bounds, there is about the 
wild bulls of the ranges a certain cunning, bred 
perhaps of hereditary familiarity and contempt 
of man and his ways, that gives to the hunting 
a peculiar excitement. Add the strength and 
ferocity of the buffalo, with a blind, unreasoning 


shirt and breeches, a sportsman may, in the 
genial climate, follow without inconvenience to 
the snow-line should the hunt lead thus far. 

Each man bestrides a cunning old stock-horse, 
practised in the arts of “ cutting-out ” a refrac- 
tory bullock from a mob, swerving, “ propping,” 
and avoiding the rush of a charging beast, trained 
to stand like a statue as one fires from its back. 
Despite a weedy appearance, there is in the 
New Zealand cattle-horse a strong strain of the 
mustang, giving tireless endurance, nerve, pluck, 
and a sure-footedness excelled only by a moun- 
tain goat. 

The hunters ride rifle at thigh, finger on trigger, 
as they gallop after the herd ; and a practised 
hand will often fire from the hip and drop his 
beast while travelling at speed. 


MW 


“Keep the cows and 
ves on themoveand 
head them off from 


tect their charges, 


, fires from horseback. If the 


i or brings the beast 
own with a shattered shoulder, well and 


‘The horse swerves in the nick of time and avoids the rush 
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galloping, swerving round, propping, or stand- 
ing still at a further knee-signal, the rider 
presently gets in a second shot that goes home, 
and with a coughing roar, half moan, half 
bellow, the bull staggers onward a few paces, 
pitches forward, and crashes over. There is a 
joy in such scenes and a fierce zest of life hardly 
to be understood by the dweller among the 
bricks and mortar of the cities. 

In big-game hunting, as in all other sports, 
the element of chance forms a big factor. Skill 
and ready resource count, of course, but luck or 
fate has always to be reckoned with, and in the 
sheer perverseness of things it is often the most 
experienced and best hunter of a party that falls 
a victim. 

The usually unerring rifle registers a miss. 


A horse stumbles or is slow to get out of the way., 


Horse and man go down before a charging bull, 
and unless the rescuing bullet comes quickly 
from a comrade’s rifle, it is likely to go hard 
with the hunter. 

It was on one such occasion, when the writer 
was out with three kindred spirits, that gallant 
Duncan McMurdo, most intrepid of bull-hunters, 
went under to the’charge of an infuriated animal. 
It was among the foothills of the great Tan- 
gihua range, beyond the unsettled Wairoa 
country, where long, rolling downs of tussocky 
native grass offer splendid hunting country. 

From our camp on the edge of the Karaka 
forest we had followed the cattle spoor along the 
edge of the bush and had come up with the herd, 
a small one, numbering some forty head, on 
a wide saddle-back of grass-land. Getting 
between them and the timber, we drove them a 
mile toward the open, when the calves, showing 
distress at the pace, began to fall out. The cows 
stopped too, and the bulls, three in number, 
turned at bay with lowered heads. 

As leader of the party, McMurdo had “ first 
pick,” and he chose the master bull of the herd, 
a magnificent roan with wide horns. By some 
unaccountable means McMurdo, who never 
missed a shot, failed now. His bullet, which 
should have crashed straight to the brain, scored 
a red furrow along the flank, and the bull charged 
like a flash. 

With a muttered curse McMurdo swerved his 
horse at a gallop and got clear. My shot had 
smashed the shoulder of the second bull, which 
was still staggering forward on three legs, and 
I had ridden up to finish it. Boyd and Nelmes 
were engaged with the third animal. 

At a shout I turned to see McMurdo’s ‘horse 
put his foot in a rabbit-hole. Man and horse 
came down in a tangled heap. The horse 
managed to struggle free and made off, but the 
man, dazed by the fall, lay still. 


The maddened bull, leaving the horse, charged 
the prostrate form and struck before we could 
bring our rifles to bear. Then crack! crack ! 
crack! the shock of the three heavy bullets, 
striking as one, threw the huge brute clear of 
his victim in a wildly struggling heap, incapable 
of furthet mischief. We galloped up at once. 

Too late! There had been no goring; the 
wide-spread, five-foot horns had buried them- 
selves in the loose soil on either side of the fallen 
man. But the push of the great frontal bone 
was enough. Breast-bone and ribs were crushed 
in at the impact, and as I lifted his head and 
tried to force some whisky through the clenched 
teeth poor McMurdo breathed his last. 

It was a mournful hunting-party that, with 
the body strapped on the riderless horse, took its 
way through miles of fallen timber, across 
swamps and deep ravines, to the camp. From 
the camp by night we travelled ten miles over 
the scrub-clad ranges to the nearest farmstead, 
where we got a conveyance to carry our burden 
to the settlement. 

Who should bear the news to the young wife ? 
Who tell her of the tragedy ? As senior of the 
party the lot fell to me, and in the sunshine of 
a summer afternoon I brought her dead home. 
It was horrible, for I had known Dora McMurdo 
since she was a little child. There were no tears 
—only wide, sorrow-struck grey eyes, that stared 
stonily from a marble face—but I would rather 
face a charging bull alone with empty rifle than 
stand again as I stood then before that grief- 
stricken girl. 

In the bush the bulls must be followed afoot, 
and there is need of greater caution. Beneath 
the thick screen of leaves overhead, through 
which the sunlight hardly pierces, everything is 
steeped in a half-light that makes straight shoot- 
ing almost an impossibility. The giant tree- 
boles stand like dim ghosts in twilight gloom. 
Both eyes and ears are called into requisition. 
One gets one’s knowledge of direction only from 
the snap and crash of underscrub as the beasts 
force a passage, and the hunter’s own move- 
ments are hampered by the thick growth. 
Tangled vine-thicket and maze of lianas, an 
impenetrable wall to the hunter, part like 
gossamer before the weight and rush of a charging 
bull. The hunting is of the nature of a hide- 
and-seek game, with death on the hazard. A 
darker mass looms through the shadow; a 
heaving shoulder or steaming flank beyond the 
leaf-screen. The flash of horn or flick of tail, 
and one fires into the lump, trusting to chance 
that one’s bullet finds a vital spot. If the shot 
misses, or fails to put the animal out of the run- 
ning, the chances of reaching a negotiable tree or 
going under to ripping horn and trampling hoof 
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are about equal. One looks, perforce, to the 
rifle of a comrade to save the situation. 

A single hunter, well mounted, may run his 
chances with cattle in the open and come off 
scot-free from many encounters. But in the 
bush the presence of one or more tried comrades 
is imperative. The solitary sportsman always 
has a dull time of it, and good comradeship, in 
the sum of a day’s enjoyment, counts for much. 
To play a lone hand in the forest against a bull 
that hankers to prod you full of holes is, at best, 
an eerie and uncomfortable business. It is not 
everyone who has the luck of “Old Man” 
Walker. 

It was fifteen years ago. The now prosperous 
Mangakahia Valley was then a terra incognita, a 
hooting wilderness of river-swamp and heavy 
forest. Walker, a well-to-do cattle rancher, had 
thrown himself heart and soul into the great 
“ gold boom ” of ’ninety-six, in a lust for sudden 
riches. It was the old story. Plucked by the 
hawks, induced to speculate in specious ‘‘ wild- 
cat” concerns, he emerged, in a few months, 
stripped of his all. 

With the courage of the old pioneer that 
never says die, Walker, though on the shady 
side of forty, set himself to carve out a new home 
for his wife and young family. He took up a 
section of heavily-timbered land on the slopes 
of Tutamohi Mountain. The place, far beyond 


the settlement line and the last vestige of 
civilization, could only be reached by following 


the blazed track of the surveyors, twenty miles 
through the forest. 

Leaving wife and children at the last settle- 
ment, Walker 
set out with 
three months’ 
stores on his 
pack - horses, 
reached his 
selection, and 
set himself to 
clear the bush 
for later pas- 
ture. Winter 
was approach- 
ing and_ his 
stores were 
getting low. 
He was in a 
hurry to clear 
his land, and 
put off the 
necessary 
journey to re- 
plenish his 
stock as long 
‘as possible. Alas! the rains set in early; 
rivers became unfordable and tracks impassable. 
Walker was cut off for three or four months. To 
make matters worse, there remained but a half- 
dozen pounds of flour in the sack and a solitary 
chunk of salt-horse in the beef-cask. Something 

must bedone,and that 


Mr. H. Walker, .who was chased by an 
infuriated bull and had to take refuge in « 


From a) tree. — [Phctograph. 


quickly. Of course, he 
could have put in the 


time on fern-root and 
the edible heart of the 
Nikau palm, like many 
another “cockatoo” 
(way - back selector) 
before him. But 
Walker was not the 
man for such diet. His 
soul scorned a vege- 
tarian starvation. He | 
craved a _ generous 
nutriment. 

There was beef and 
to spare in the forest, 
for the shooting. The 
near-by bush re- 
sounded with the 
lowing of cows and 
the hoarse roar of 
bulls calling to their 
mates. 


Rifle in hand 


The dense New Zealand bush in which the bulls are sometimes hunted. 


From a Photograph. 
Vol. xxvii.- 42, 


and hunting - knife 
in belt, he set out. 
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The undergrowth was criss - crossed with 
tracks where the trodden foliage showed the 
passage of the heavy beasts. Choosing the track 
which experience told him was most recent, he 
followed into the high timber. He was out for 
beef, not sport. There was no longing in his soul 
for a single-handed battle with a bull. His 
ambitions ran, say, to a two-year-old cow, succu- 
lent and tender, and he hoped, with luck and 
good woodcraft, to get what he wanted without 
a fight. 

Suddenly, in a break in the timber—a little 
grass-glade among the trees—he came upon a 
small “‘ mob ”’—nine young cows, guarded by a 
majestic bull. Walker selected a plump heifer, 
feeding near-by on the lush grasses. Making a 
cautious détour around the edge of the glade, he 
got within easy range. It was a splendid shot, 
the distance not more than thirty yards. The 
bull, to windward, was a hundred yards away, 
at the far end of the clearing. Sighting care- 
fully, he aimed for the base of the skull, an inch 
behind the ear. Crack! and the heifer, with 
pierced brain and shattered skull, pitched forward 
among the long grass. 

But the hunter had reckoned without his host. 
It was the height of the mating season. All 
Tauro’s latent chivalry was aroused. The out- 
rage on the seraglio must be wiped out in the 
blood of the marauder. By some mischance the 
bull caught sight of Walker in his hiding-place, 
and came for him like a thunderbolt. 

There was no time to slip a fresh cartridge into 
the breech and jam it home before the brute 
was almost upon him, and Walker ran. Luckily 
the bush was fairly open in this spot. Heavens! 
how he ran! Bursting through thickets, dodg- 
ing round tree-trunks, bleeding from spiny vine 
and inch-long thorn, he flew over the ground. 
His rifle, caught by a trailing vine, flew from his 
grasp, and the bull gained. He could feel the 
steam of the beast’s muzzle hot on his neck. An 
anticipatory shiver quivered through his loins 
as he waited for the piercing horn-thrust. Then 
he got his chance. A large tree, with low-spread 
lateral branches hanging just out of horn-reach, 
stood in the track. He sprang at it wildly, 
caught a branch, and, “ circling the bar,” gained 
a sitting posture. It was a close call. As his 
legs swung clear the bull's massive shoulder 
brushed his feet as it went crashing by. 

As the hours went by and his jailer showed no 
iety to goaway, Walker grew mortally hungry. 
ing had been spare for the last week, and 
he was faint with hunger. Not so the bull. 
There was plenty of leafy provender around, and 
the animal took a mouthful now and again, with 
a red eye on his prisoner the while. 

As poor Walker cudgelled his wits for some 


means of escape a thought flashed to his mind. 
Eureka! he had it. He was always good at 
gymnastics. Shinning out on the branch that, 
once already, had proved his salvation, he let 
himself down and. hanging by his knees, just 
out of horn-reach, he, to use his own words, 
“shouted injurious language at the beastie.” 

It must have been an amazed bull that re- 
garded this spectacle of yelling, inverted 
humanity. The startled animal made off a few 
paces, hesitated, and stopped. Curiosity was 
stronger than fear. The bull trotted back to 
investigate, and, as it put up a sniffing, tentative 
muzzle to sample the queer object, Walker 
struck downwards with his hunting-knife. 

The keen eight-inch blade sank deep in the 
hollow behind the horns, and the bull, pitching 
forward with a groan. dropped,as neatly “‘pithed” 
as ever beast in the shambles. 

Disdaining bull's meat, Walker returned to his 
heifer and, cutting it up, pickabacked enough 
meat to his shanty to tide him over till the 
floods went down. 

A short-barrelled, handy rifle of the carbine 
pattern—say, of ‘303 calibre—is the favourite 
weapon for cattle-hunting. It is mostly short- 
range shooting, and a soft-nosed bullet from this 


-class of weapon at close quarters will be found 


very effective in stopping-power. 

The wild cattle of New Zealand yield splendid 
trophies. A rug of soft-tanned hide from an 
eighteen-hundred-pound bull makes a fit orna- 
ment for my lady’s drawing-room, while the 
great curved buffalo horns, often more than five 
feet in spread, lend themselves well to decoration 
of hall or vestibule. The splendid pair shown 
in the photograph that heads this article now 
hang on the wall of the author’s study. They 
measure five feet two inches from tip to tip, and 
were formerly the property of a noted herd- 
leader who fell, last season, on the slope of 
Tangihua Mountain. 

There is plenty of humour in life’s drama. 
The Comic Muse waits at the wings ready to 
step in and play her part as opportunity offers. 
So it is with hunting. Old sportsmen will tell 
of incidents so humorous that the countryside 
where they occurred has hardly yet ceased 
laughing. . 

Of such a nature is the case of the schoolmaster 
of Makarama, who, as a relaxation from peda- 
gogic worries, joined a cattle-hunt in the bush. 
Full of spirit and plucky as they make them, he 
was quite a new-chum, and, being burdened with 
gold-rimmed pince-nez, was scarcely cut out for 
successful bush-hunting. 

‘Towards evening of a long day the school- 
master, following a quest of his own, was missed 
by his comrades. Night was falling. They 
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“Te was a close call.” 


shouted and cooeed, searching for an hour with- 
out result. Feeling sure their companion had 
made for home, the hunters returned to the 
farmhouse whence they had started that morning. 

The missing man had not turned up. It was 
useless to renew the search that night, but, with 
the dawn, they gathered a posse and set out on 
the quest of the lost one. 

For a mile beyond the outermost fences of the 
settlement stretched an expanse of half-cleared 


land—a waste of charred stumps and fallen tim- 
ber amid springing grass. Beyond that again 
was the untouched forest. 

Half-way’ across the uncleared land the 
searchers came upon the schoolmaster’s hat, 
battered and trampled. A little farther on they 
found his pince-nez. A sort of beaten track 
among the stumps led them to a clump of 
small trees, spared from the axe. Here the 
spoor ended, and they discovered an animal 
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feeding peaceably 
“Tt’s Burch’s pet 


bounds,” said long Jim Mason, laconically. 


“Tame as a cat.” 
Nonplussed for 
the nonce, the men 
withdrew among 
the trees to discuss 
matters. A voice 
from the tree-tops 
startled them. The 
schoolmaster’s face 
looked down from 
the overhead 
foliage. He waved 
an excited hand. 
“A wild bull!” 
he hissed, in a fierce 
whisper. “The 
brute’s held me here 
all night. Look out ! 
He’s close by. Shoot 
him! shoot him!” 
The astonished 
men looked from 
animal, that had nov 
investigate, to the 


face among the leaves, and back again 
at the bullock. Then the meaning of 


it all dawned on tl 
much. The spectac 
treed all night by 
more than they cou 
knees gave under t 
on the ground, anc 
laughter went up tos 


parrots in the tree-tops. 


It was even so. T 


spectacled schoolmaster had overnight 
magnified into an infu 
to be a harmless pet. 

Seen through the r 


that pursued him re 
blazed wildly with 
dropped his gun, flew 
up. The benighted 
bullock followed the 
flying human to the 
tree-foot, whence it 
had lowed through 
the night, which the 
schoolmaster inter- 
preted as roars of 
baffled rage. 

And the beauty 
of it all was that 
xX— joined 
heartily in the laugh 
against himself. 
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A Servian Story. . 
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A curious story from Servia. 
decorated y King Peter. 


From a Photograph. 


The author has lived many years in Servia, and has been 
« The events happened in 1910,” he writes, “and made a great stir locally. 


Only the names of people concerned have been altered.” 


= wo HEN the curious incident which I 
am about to relate took place I had 
Sq| already spent a number of years in 
| Servia collecting materials for a 

as book on the manners and customs 
of the people. My work being finished, I was 
meditating an early departure for England, 
when I received one morning an invitation to a 
weddirig at Mitrovitsa, a small town on the 
River Sava about fifty miles from Belgrade. 
The bridegroom was a very cheerful little major 
of infantry, and as his future father-in-law was 
one of the Mitrovitsa magnates, there was every 
prospect that the guests would have a gay and 
pleasant time. 

A Servian wedding, however, is a form of 
entertainment that gives pause to one whose 
‘powers of eating and drinking are not of the 
heroic type; and I was sitting down to write 
a polite refusal when Lieutenant Marinkovitch, 
of the artillery, a great friend of the bridegroom’s, 
dropped in and, by the sheer force of his youthful 
enthusiasm, induced me to change my mind and 
dispatch an acceptance. 

The ceremony was to take place on a Sunday, 
and the arrangement was that the guests should 


go on board a specially-chartered steamer at ° 


four o’clock on Saturday afternoon, sail up the 
river to Shabatz, spend the night there, and go 
on to Mitrovitsa on Sunday morning. 

On Saturday, accordingly, escorted by my 
enthusiastic lieutenant, I went down to the 
landing-stage, and received a cordial welcome 
from Major Danitch (the happy swain) and his 
mother. 

It should here be explained that the 
Servian Court was still in mourning for King 
Edward, and as Lieutenant Marinkovitch was at 


that time orderly officer to the Crown Prince, he 
wore a broad crépe band round the sleeve of his 
white summer tunic as a sign of official mourning. 

Once on board, I was fully occupied for some 
time in talking to the numerous acquaintances 
I found there, and then, strolling off to the 
engine-room, I made the discovery that the 
steamer had belonged to the unfortunate London 
County Council fleet, and had been employed 
the year before in carrying the Cockney up and 
down his native Thames. Rechristened Soko, 
it now enjoyed the reputation of being the 
swiftest craft on the Sava. 

The motion of the vessel produced a delicious 
breeze, for the afternoon was hot and stifling ; 
the surface of the mighty flood gleamed smoothly, 
and the boat cut through it with a sound like 
the ripping of canvas. The height of bliss, in 
my opinion, would have been to sit still and 
do nothing, but my fellow-guests thought 
otherwise. 

Inert in manv things, your Servian is inde- 
fatigable in the dance ; it amounts almost to a 
passion ; and when he congregates with others 
of his kind he insists on dancing regardless of 
times, seasons, and temperatures. Before an 
hour had gone by the after-deck was cleared for 
action, and the band launched out into the latest 
waltz from Vienna. 

Marinkovitch rose from the chair in which he 
was reclining and threw away his cigarette. 
Addressing himself to me, the gallant lieutenant 
announced his intention of doing the agreeable 
to Gospodja Danitch, the bridegroom’s mother. 

“ Get on the right side of the mothers,” he said. 
“ That’s always a good move.” And he was off 
with a clink of spurs and clatter of sabre. 

I watched him pick his way across to where 
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the Gospodja was sitting; I saw her pleased 
expression as she rose from her place, and next 
moment they were gliding along in the middle 
of the throng of merry dancers. .It occurred to 
me that the black band on the lieutenant’s arm 
was extremely conspicuous. He was a very tall, 
good-looking young fellow, and, although he 
disappeared occasionally, he would reappear 
immediately, and the sinister piece of crépe 
standing out against the snow-white tunic 
began to have an effect on me as of fascination. 
My eyes were drawn towards it irresistibly, and 


“What do you mean, sir?” interrupted 
Marinkovitch, in a voice of mingled anger and 
surprise. 

The captain bowed again.. “I shall explain 
myself in one moment, if you will allow me. This 
is a wedding party, and a number of passengers 
have told me they think it extremely odd that 
you should have come aboard with a mourning- 
band round your arm. That is your business, 
I grant you ; still, I have my other passengers 
to consider, and you will admit that, in the 
circumstances, the wearing of a black band is 


“The captain bowed again. ‘J shall explain myself in one moment, if you will allow me.” 


I began to feel that my object in life was not to 


lose sight of it for a moment. Then something . 


or other broke the spell, and I became aware 
that my friend was the observed of all observers. 
I saw fingers pointed and heads shaken, so that 
when Marinkovitch presently came over and sat 
down beside me, I was not altogether unprepared 
for what followed. 

He had scarcely lit up the inevitable cigarette 
when the ship’s captain approached and bowed 
gloomily. 

“Excuse me, lieutenant,” he began; ‘‘ you 
know that this is a wedding party, and ——”’ 


most unlucky. I ask you, lieutenant, as a per- 
sonal favour, to be good enough to remove it.” 

During this discourse the lieutenant’s expres- 
sion passed from anger and surprise to one of 
half-contemptuous amusement, and when the 
other ceased speaking a broad smile illumined 
his features. 

“You don’t mean to say, captain, that you 
believe in such rubbish yourself? After all, 
perhaps you are right. I know our people are 
ridiculously superstitious—especially the old 
women—and I am sorry if I have frightened 
them.” 
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So saying he manceuvred the piece of crépe 
down his arm and thrust it into his pocket. 

At the reference to “old women” a fiery 
flush had suffused the captain’s countenance, but 
with a mighty effort he swallowed his indignation. 

“ Thank you, lieutenant,” he said. ‘I knew 
you would take my interference in the proper 
spirit. It was good of you to remove the crépe 
at my requesc ; but—” he paused uneasily, and 
added in a lower voice, ‘‘ the mischief is already 
done. A great misfortune will come upon us, 
mark my words !” 

With another bow he turned on his heel and 
was gone. I looked at Marinkovitch, Marinko- 
vitch looked at me, and we both burst out 
laughing. The words to which we had listened 
would have seemed appropriate enough in the 
mouth of a peasant in the wilds of Servia ; but, 
coming as they did from the lips of the gold- 
laced captain of a Belgrade steamer, they were 
merely preposterous. 

Further reflection on the matter was rendered 
impossible by a succession of waltzes and lancers 
and kolos, in which I found myself compelled to 
take part. The hot, sultry afternoon drew to a 
close, and darkness fell with unexpected rapidity, 
for gigantic cloud-masses came rolling up out of 
Hungary and spread themselves, black and 
lowering, over the heavens. 

But no one paid any attention to the ominous 
weather. In the twinkling of an eye long rows 
of electric lamps flashed out into many-coloured 
brilliance beneath the awnings, and the popping 
of corks, the clink of glasses, and the buzz of 
talk and laughter blended with the strains of 
the band into a new and heady music. 

About nine o'clock, being in a lamentable 
condition of heat and humidity, I mounted to 
the upper deck in order to cool down a little. 
The blaze from the steamer threw a confusion 
of colours on the waters in the immediate 
vicinity, but beyond this magic circle every- 
thing was lost in an inky blackness. Both 
banks of the Sava had utterly vanished ; not 
a light was visible to mark their whereabouts, 
and it was a mystery to me how the man at the 
wheel contrived to steer his vessel. 

Speculation on this point ~did not prove 
fruitful, but the breeze was most refreshing, and 
presently, feeling somewhat more comfortable, 
I descended to see what was happening down 
below. A peculiar movement of the boat caused 
me to lay hold of an iron stanchion, and for one 
instant my eyes rested on a rhythmic whirl of 
gay dresses and brilliant uniforms—the next 
I heard the crash of glass and saw the dancers 
falling in heaps upon the deck. Then, with 
startling suddenness, the amazing scene vanished 
—the lights had gone out. 


“ Aground !” I gasped, and simultaneously a 
terrific hubbub and crying rose from the darkness. 
The throb of the engines ceased, the boat lurched 
violently in the rushing current, and all the 
elements of a dangerous panic were present, 
when the lights clicked on again and revealed a 
scene of indescribable confusion. Fifty or sixty 
people were lying prostrate on the deck, which 
was strewn with broken plates and glasses. In 
the very midst of the wreckage rose the tall 
figure of Lieutenant Marinlovitch. 

The ship’s officers and men were here, there, 
and everywhere, raising the fallen and lavishing 
assurances that there was not the slightest cause 
for uneasiness. The volatile Servian tempera- 
ment came to their aid. Overturned tables 
were set upright, fresh plates and glasses were 
quickly supplied, and waiters ran staggeringly 
beneath a burden of bottles. : 

In an astonishingly short time universal 
mirthfulness prevailed once more, and only an, 
increased popping of corks and an incredible 
babel of tongues gave indication that anything 
untoward had occurred. 

With Major Danitch and two other officers 
I went up the ladder, and found Marinkovitch 
peering out into the gloom. 

“See what your black band has brought us 
to!” I remarked, jestingly. 

Marinkovitch made no answer, but the little 
major shuffled uneasily, and a stifled exclamation 
came from somebody behind. Evidently I had 
put my foot in it, so I thought it best to relapse 
into silence. 

There was an electric flutter in the sky over- 
head, for the storm was now close upon us, and 
suddenly the whole world sprang ’into view in a 
blue blaze of lightning. In that instant of time 
we were able to see our position clearly. The 
boat had run aground near the middle of the 
river, which at this point was half a mile broad 
and running like a millrace. 

“T don’t think many of us would get ashore 
if we had to swim for it !” observed the major, 
and nobody contradicted him. 

We heard the captain shouting orders ; the 
bow-anchor went overboard with a loud rattle, 
and the engines were reversed. A tremendous 
squall now struck us, the rain smote down in 
solid sheets, and the waves dashed furiously 
against the sides of the vessel, which heaved and 
shuddered in the turmoil. Lightning flashed 
incessantly, a continuous roar of thunder shook 
the heavens, and the whirling river and its 
distant banks danced and flickered like the 
pictures in a cinematograph. 

Gradually the tumult died away ; here and 
there a liquid star peeped out through the flying 
cloud-wrack, and all.at once ,the steamer shook 
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itself free from the hidden shoal and slipped 
off backwards into deep water. 

Towards midnight we arrived at Shabatz, and, 
as all the cabins were packed with sleeping Serbs, 
I made an effort tc secure a bed in the town, 
The local hotels were not much to look at, 
notwithstanding their magnificent names, and I 
felt something akin to relief on learning that the 
Servian Crown, the Russian Czar, and the 
Chinese Emperor were full up. Returning to 
the boat, I spent the night on deck with a log 
of wood for a pillow, and arose next morning 
with my respect for Jacob enormously increased. 

When all the stragglers had succeeded in 
finding their way back, we started off again 
with the usual blare of music, and about ten 
oclock approached our destination. 

Curiously enough, there are two Mitrovitsas— 
one on the Servian and one on the Hungarian 
bank of the river, directly opposite. As we 
came sailing between them with our brave 
display of flags and our martial music, it was 
apparent that the population on both sides had 
turned out in force. It was a sight to make glad 
the heart of the student of national costumes, 
and a rolling cheer came over the waters, 
punctuated by the banging of mortars. Major 
Danitch moved restlessly to and fro. His blue 
eyes sparkled with excitement, and he tugged 
nervously at his fair moustache. When the 
boat drew alongside the landing-stage, the first 
man ashore was the little major, and so anxious 
was he to see his bride that he went off at a run, 
leaving the rest of the company to follow as 
they pleased. 

By degrees the steamer emptied itself over the 
gangways ; there was a whirlpool of people on 
the shore, an endless exchange of greetings and 
huggings and kissings, and a slow dispersal in 
the direction of the bride’s dwelling. As the long 
procession tailed away I found myself bringing 
up the rear with Gospodja Danitch, and presently 
we were joined by the lieutenant. 

The town, or rather the village, of Mitrovitsa 
vegins about a couple of hundred yards trom the 
landing-stage, and, strolling slowly along, we 
had almost arrived at the first row of houses 
when, without the slightest warning, a mortar 
was fired within twenty paces of us. The 
concussion, at that short distance, was some 
thing frightful. I felt my brains rattle in my 
head ; my heart stopped for a moment and then 
bounded forward. ‘Turning quickly, I was just 
in time to see the Gospodja, with both hands 
pressed to her forehead, stagger and fall into 
the lieutenant’s arms. I sprang to his assistance, 
and very gently we laid the unconscious woman 
on the ground. Kneeling beside her I laid my 
ear on her breast, but the loud drumming of my 


blood rendered inaudible any faint movement 
of life within. Already a circle of anxious, 
peering faces surrounded us; from every side 
came eager questionings. 

“ Fetch a doctor !”’ said Marinkovitch, briefly. 

It appeared there was no doctor in Servian 
Mitrovitsa, but somebody ran down to the 
steamer, and, seizing the captain’s speaking- 
trumpet, shouted the message to the other side. 

Meanwhile the unfortunate Gospodja was 
carried to the nearest house and laid upon a 
bed, whilst a vociferous throng of friends and 
relatives poured into the room and stood round 
about discussing the situation noisily. 

All at once a thin trickle of blood was seen 
to run down from the corner of the Gospodja’s 
mouth. Marinkovitch thrust his hand into his 
pocket for his handkerchief, and, in the midst 
of a sudden deathly silence, drew out the black 
band! The poor fellow’s face went ashy white 
and his lips curled in what looked like a dreadful 
smile. The onlookers crossed themselves shud- 
deringly ; and when the lieutenant, crossing 
himself likewise, passed from the room without 
a word, a long-drawn sigh showed how great 
the tension had been. 

The hum of talk rose again, but more subdued 
and resigned than before, for the fatalistic side 
of the Servian character now prevailed. The 
messenger of doom had come and gone, so they 
shrugged their shoulders and were sorry ; but, 
after all, it was thus ordained, and the Gospodja 
must die. 

Looking from the window, I could see a large, 
flat-bottomed boat pulling swiftly across the 
river, with a dark figure sitting motionless in the 
stern. It was the doctor, and presently he 
arrived, a short, bearded man of about fifty. 
Entering the room with a brisk, confident step, 
he approached the motionless form on the bed, 
bent over it for a moment or two, rose up again 
slowly and deliberately, and turning to his 
expectant auditors said :— 

“There is nothing to be done. 
is dead.” 


The Gospodja 


. 


At the bride’s house, meanwhile, all was 
mirth and jollity. The great majority of the 
guests were seated at long tables in the court- 
yard in the pleasant shade of a huge vine-clad 
trellis. Hand in hand ina place of special honour 
sat the white-robed bride and her officer bride- 
groom, supremely happy, drinking out of the 
same glass, and even kissing one another with a 
complete absence of self-consciousness, whilst 
the others, ignorant likewise of the tragedy 
without, laughed and jested and ate and drank 
with the carcless abandon of a pack of children. 

Of course, this was merely, as it were, a bite 
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“* Fetch a doctor!’ said Marinkovitch, briefly.” 


and a sup—a small refreshment against the 
fatigues of the marriage service. An Englishman 
might have thought it a heavy meal, but he 
would have been quite mistaken. The real 
banquet would come on later, and last till 
daybreak and beyond. 

At the far end of the courtyard a score of 
peasants were busy round the glowing wood- 
fires, where half-a-dozen pigs, skewered on 
gigantic spits, were being roasted whole, and the 
sight of these odorous preparations for the 
evening’s feast had doubtless an_ exhila- 


rating influence on the spirits of those who 
Vol, xxvii,—43. 


looked forward to sharing 
in the good things. 

In the middle distance 
stood a troop of swarthy 
gipsy musicians, with their 
weather-stained violins and 
double basses,and when, from 
time to time, they broke 
forth into one of the haunt- 
ing national melodies, the 
whole company lifted up 
their voices and sang with 
them. fi 

It was during one of these 
harmonious interludes that 
the fatal news was imparted 
to the bride’s father, Gos- 
podin Petrovitch. He was 
standing beside the barrels 
of red and white wine, hurry- 
ing up the waiters and super- 
vising the service generally, 
with a look of fussy import- 
ance on his broad, rubicund 
countenance. 

At first he failed to grasp 
the import of the message, 
but when he did the colour 
ebbed slowly from his face 
and he went hastily into the 
house, followed by a knot of 
his more intimate friends. 
His decision was soon taken. 
The marriage must take 
place at all costs, and if the 
major should ask for his 
mother he must be told that 
she was prostrated by the 
heat and had been compelled 
to lie down. 

The major did ask for his 
mother, and the utmost 
diplomacy was required to 
prevent him from rushing 
off to see her. One circum- 
stance alone saved the situa- 
tion. The church was a good hour’s drive from 
Mitrovitsa, and a long array of prehistoric 
vehicles was already waiting before the house to 
convey the guests. 

Gospodin Petrovitch- discovered a sudden 
solicitude for the priest. It would never do, 
he said, to keep the good man waiting ; and on 
this pretext he set the company in motion 
without delay. } 

The bride, leaning on the arm of the best man, 
tripped out into the sunlight and took her place 
in the first carriage, and the major forgot about 
his mother. A number of officers on horseback 
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formed up in front of the procession, the gipsies’ 
fiddles screamed, and the cavalcade, led by a 
gorgeous captain carrying a standard, dashed 
off at full gallop, followed by the swaying, bump- 
ing line of cabs, carriages, and carts. 

There was no trace of Marinkovitch. From 
the time he quitted the death-chamber no one 
had seen’ him, and, knowing something of his 
impulsive character, I felt anxious; but the 
extraordinary discomfort of a springless cart 
on a bad road kept me from brooding too much 
on the subject. 

In an hour and a half we arrived at the church, 
the bride and bridegroom donned the traditional 
silver crowns, and a venerable old archimandrite 
of patriarchal mien performed the marriage 
ceremony with every attribute of pomp and 
circumstance. In clouds of dust the ancient 
chariots thundered back to Mitrovitsa, and the 
major, ridiculously happy, insisted on going 
straight to his mother. 

A terrible cry came from within, and after a 
time Gospodin Petrovitch came out, supporting 
his daughter on one arm and her husband on the 
other. 

With bowed heads and with 
tears streaming down their 
faces, they moved with heavy 
steps towards the landing- 
stage. Joy and mirthful- 
ness fell from the company 


like a garment ; the great wedding feast was left 
untasted; the disconsolate gipsies laid aside 
their instruments, and, between 
silent lines of peasants, the 
guests trooped slowly back to 
the steamer, and in silence the 
vessel slipped down the river 
towards Belgrade. 

I was relieved to learn that 
Marinkovitch was on board, but 
his attitude was that of a man 
who wished to be left alone, and 
throughout the whole of that 
gloomy voyage no one offered 
to speak to him. 

At Belgrade the prophetic 
captain stood at the gangway 
bidding farewell to the depart- 
ing guests. When my 
turn came hepressed my 
hand darkly, and mur- 
mured with a sad. yet 
triumphant note 

“*T told you so!” 


“A troop of swarthy gipsy musicians, with their weather-stained violins and double basses.’ 


Sl Houseboat 
on 


The Euphrates 


BY JOHN HORNE. 


A chatty description of an unusual voyage—a trip down the River Euphrates in an improvised 


house-boat. 


Mr. Horne saw many curious sights, and the interest of the journey was further 


heightened by an attack by brigands. 


HEN we left Damascus we had no 
f notion how we should continue our 
| journey after reaching the Euphrates. 
There were two possible ways open 
to us: one across Mesopotamia to 
Mossul and then down the valley of the Tigris, 
by caravan; and the other following the 
Euphrates to Felujah, and then crossing the 
short distance between the two rivers to Bagdad. 

We chose the latter route, and determined, 
if possible, to descend the river by boat, which 


A desert well. 
From a Photograph. 


would save us much fatigue and 
also help to cure the numerous 
sores on the backs of our animals. 

After a journey of six days 
through the desert from Palmyra 
we entered the’ Euphrates valley. 
There were as yet no signs 
of a river, but the mules and 
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horses seemed to know that they were coming 
to water, and almost doubled their pace. Sud- 
denly one of our guards pointed excitedly 
towards the great depression in front of us. 
“There is the river!” he cried, joyfully. We 
looked, but could only see a few dark green spots 
that formed a broken line across the yellow sand. 
Still, it was the Euphrates, and an ‘hour later we 
were in view of Deir-ez-Zor, with its gardens and 
mud-built houses, and the water beyond glisten- 
ing in the sun. 

On the outskirts of the town we were met by 
one of the Armenian Catholic missionaries, who 
offered us two rooms in his church building. 
We gladly accepted this means of escaping from 
the discomfort of a night in the khan, which we 
had heard was very crowded and extremely 
dirty. But even at the priest’s house we found 
no peace from the Turkish officials, who, imme- 
diately on our arrival, invaded our room and 
commenced asking all sorts of questions—our 
names, ages, where we were going to and coming 
from, and so on. 


| Photograph. 
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After each question they discussed the matter 
at length among themselves, but never seemed 
satisfied with any answer. It is a trying ordeal, 
especially when you are dying for a bath after 
six days without water. 

Fortunately for us the river was very high. 
We had been warned against attempting the 
journey in a boat by several people. who told us 
that we should meet with ruined dams on our 
way, and that the rapids at Anah were most 
dangerous unless the water were well above the 
usual level. 

During the evening we paid our moukers 
(muleteers)—not by any means a short or easy 
business, as they argued about every penny— 
and also received a visit from the three Armenian 
missionaries whose property the house was. 
After describing the 


The bridge at Deir-ez-Zor, where the houseboat trip started. 
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thing most carefully stowed away—in about 
three inches of water ! 

Our raft was formed of two boats, lashed side 
by side. They were about twenty-four feet long 
by eight feet broad, and had the ends cut square, 
making them somewhat resemble a ferry-boat 
for carriages. Three boatmen only, were neces- 
sary to manage the whole affair, one of whom 
steered with a sort of oar and a:long pole, while 
the other two rowed in front. 

We had all our baggage taken out again and 
set the men to work to bale out the boats, but it 
was no use; the pitch used to make the bottom 
watertight was almost entirely scraped off, so 
we had to make a deck out of planks and empty 
petroleum tins, which we covered with straw 
matting and felt. One of the sides of our big 

tent formed a shelter 


difficulties and dangers 
which they had had to 
face during the recent 
persecutions, they told 
us that they had no 
money to carry on their 
church and school, and 
expected to be forced 
to leave soon. If that 
is the case, they will 
be much regretted, if 
not by their own con- 
verts, at least by the 
few travellers who pass 
through Deir. 

Next morning we 
found our boats moored 
just below the bridge, 
which is built on seven 
stone piers with a wooden superstructure. It 
is the last permanent bridge across the Euphrates, 
all those lower down being formed of boats. 

While we were engaged in exchanging compli- 
ments and cigarettes with the military governor 
—who, by the Eanes most Cee of mes 

‘ag English and having a camera—our muie- 
ee at commenced the embarkation of the 
baggage, and on going on board we found every- 


The interior of th 
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good enough to sleep 
in, and could be re- 
moved during the day- 
time so as not to catch 
the wind, which seemed 


from the south. 

At last we started, 
and soon Deir, with its 
shouting, gesticulating 
crowd, which had as- 
sembled to witness our 
departure, disappeared 
from view. Sometimes 
we passed a few stunted 
shrubs, and now and 
then a mud village, 
where, as if by magic, 
the whole population 
assembled on the bank to watch us. 

At one of these villages, called Megadien, we 
went on shore to visit the ruined fortress of 
Rahabah. Built on the western edge of the 
Euphrates valley, it commands a large tract of 
country, and marked the eastern limit of Queen 
Zenobia’s kingdom of Palmyra. On three sides 
an enormous moat cut off the castle from the 
surrounding flat-topped hills, but no remains a 


provised houseboat. 


to blow continuously 
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either drawbridge or roadway are to be found, 
and we were forced to climb up the almost per- 
pendicular hillside in order to reach the interior. 
There we found that, although the main building 
was distinctly Palmyran, the Arabs had added 
considerable portions, and the outer walls were 
entirely of their construction. With the excep- 
tion of the remains of a very rough frieze and 
Cufic inscription, there was nothing of any 
artistic value to be 
found. 

The irrigation of 
the country — sur- 
rounding the Eu- 
phrates, such as it 
is, is carried on at 
this point by means 
of brick aqueducts, 
which advance some 
distance into the 
streamand terminate 
by large wheels, on 
which earthenware 
jars are hung. They 
are called dyjirds. 
The wheels are fur- 
nished with rough 
paddles, and the force 
of the current raises 
the jars to the level 
of the aqueducts 
above. 

These _construc- 
tions and, above all, 
the remains of old 
ones, hidden by the 
water, form a con- 
siderable danger to the navigation of the river, 
especially with boats like ours, which the least 
knock would send to the bottom, and with boat- 
men who seem to delight in running risks to 
show their efficiency. 

On leaving Megadien the current became less 
swift, and our raft glided along without the oars 
being used to steady it and almost without any 
steering. About 10 p.m. we were in our tent 
discussing the exaggerations of former travellers 
who people this part of the country with brigands 
and savages of all sorts, when suddenly on the 
eastern bank we saw the flash of a rifle, accom- 
panied by hardly any noise. Nothing followed, 
and we continued without taking much* notice 
of the occurrence. However, as it afterwards 
proved, that shot was the signal for an attack 
upon us. 

The river at this point widened out consider- 
ably and the banks became flatter, with numerous 
sandbanks which ran out a long way into the 
stream. On one of these we presently grounded, 
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The ruins of the fortress of Rahabah. 


and were immediately surrounded by about 
twenty nomad Arabs, who tried to board us. 
It was all so sudden that before we had time to 
understand what was happening the boatmen 
and our servants had managed to push us off 
again, and we began to float slowly across the 
river. 

When we shouted to the men to row, however, 
nobody moved, and the soldier whom we had 
brought with us from 
Deir—our protector 
and representative of 
the Turkish Govern- 
ment— lay huddled 
up in the bottom of 


the boat, shivering 
with fear. Cries re- 
sounded from all 


sides, and we saw a 
number of men enter 
the water and swim 
after us on inflated 
skins; they were 
armed with spears, 
and yelled their war- 
cries in the most 
blood-curdling man- 
ner. Fortunately 
those with rifles re- 
mained on the bank 
and contented them- 
selves by firing wildly 
in our direction from 
time to time. 

Our tent had 
been knocked down, 
and it was with 
the greatest difficulty that we were able to 
get at our cartridges and revolvers, buried be- 
neath it. These boats are never easy to move 
about in, and we found this especially the case 
in the dark and with our baggage strewn every- 
where. On the Arabian bank we found another 
party of Arabs waiting for us, armed with spears 
and one or two rifles. Then the poor soldier, 
who seemed to have become desperate, got up 
and begged us to let him use his rifle, which we, 
of course, refused, knowing well that if he were 
to kill anybody we should have no chance of 
escaping. However, he pointed his weapon at 
the nearest man he could see and yelled at the 
top of his voice, but did not fire. 

I may add that, on arriving at the next town, 
this soldier reported to the Mudir that he had 
been forced to restrain us from firing with ball 
at the “ poor harmless Arabs,” and was most 
implicitly believed. 

After a little hesitation, the Arabs made a final 
rush at us, and we fired on them three or four 
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Bedouin women. 


Frow a) [Photograph. 


times with small shot, which made them fall 
back a little ; but those on the bank were so ex- 
cited that they began discharging their rifles in 
all directions, and I think that was the only 
moment we ran any danger of being hit. 

It is certain that the boatmen rather aided the 
Arabs, so that, if we were taken, they might 
escape and inform the authorities, in the hope of 
earning a large baksheesh ; but they eventually 
thought better of it and, seeing things growing 
serious, pushed us out again into the stream. 

Followed by the yelling crowd in the water 
and on the banks, and treated to occasional 
volleys of stones and spears, we recommenced 
our interrupted descent of the Euphrates. 
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Nature aided’ us, and we were soon out of reach 
of our assailants, passing under high cliffs on 
the Arabian bank, while an island protected us 
from Mesopotamia. 

Salihie, where we were to stop for the night, 
was reached about 2 a.m., and, in spite of re- 
peated cries on all sides, we saw no more nomads. 
Our boatmen told us next day that we had been 
mistaken for a grain-boat on account of the 
resemblance between our tent and the canvas 
cover used to protect the grain; they also ex- 
plained that if they had continued as we ordered 
them to do we should all have been shot at once ; 
but I rather think that the whole affair was pre- 
arranged. 

The most important place on the Euphrates 

between Deir and Feluga is Anah. The vegeta- 
tion at this point undergoes a distinct change, 
the palms and shrubs 
along the banks be- . 
coming much more 
numerous, — though 
just then they were 
almost .all dead, on 
account of the un- 
usually severe winter. 
A very large fort, 
overlooking the river 
on the east bank, 
announced that we 
were approaching 
Anah, and after a 
sharp bend in the 
same direction we 
came in sight of the 
town itself. 

Built along the 
edge of the river, at 
the foot of the low, 
steep hills which here 
shut in the valley, 
the irregular line of 
houses and gardens 
extended as far as we 
could s The boat- 
men announced that 
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or rather by two bridges, to the island. The 
ruins of the western portion are still to be seen, 
and are in such good preservation as to render 
navigation impossible; but on the eastern 
branch only the two ends remain, the rest having 
been destroyed by the Arabs. 

Next day we reached by far the most interest- 
ing place we had as yet seen—Hit, famous for 
its pitch springs, which not only supply a means 
of rendering watertight the round wickerwork 
boats called kou/as, in use on the lower parts of 
the Euphrates 


A nomad en- 
campment on the 
Euphrates. 


From a@ Photograph. 


“their dear ones 
rested here ” 
whom they 
wished to visit ; 
so, as we could 
not continue 
without them, 
we were forced to stay all night—an unpleasant 
and unsafe proceeding in any village on the 
Euphrates. 

Just below Anah we came upon several islands. 
Landing on the largest, which was covered with 
date-palms, we found that it was inhabited by 
several families, who lived among some very 
ancient ruins. The most important of these was 
a hexagonal tower, built of brick and about a 
hundred and fifty feet high; a staircase still 
gives access to the top, but as the foundations 
were much undermined we thought it better 
not to go up. 

Here the river was once spanned by a bridge, 


‘The ruins of an ancient bridge across the 
From a) river. (Photograph. 


The village of Hit, which is roofed, walled, and paved with asphalt from its remarkable pitch springs. 


and on the 
Tigris, but have 
literally formed 
the town itself, 
the roofs, walls, 
and streets 
being plastered 
with asphalt. 


A typical riverside village. 
From a Photograph. 


Built on a small hill overlooking the river, Hit 
seemed very flourishing for an Arabian village. 


= 


From a Photograph. 
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1he lamous pitcn spring at Hit, which is, apparently, inexhausuble. 
From a Photograph. r 


South of it lie the 
ruins of the old 
town, which was 
destroyed by an 
earthquake about 
the beginning of 
last century. <A 
short walk across 
a desolate, marshy 
plain brought us 
‘to the springs. 
The largest is sur- 
rounded by masses 
of earth and as- 
phalt, which form 
a sort of crater. Raising water from the Euphrates by means 
The spring itself roma) of anaouri.”” [Photograph 
measures about ; 
twenty feet across, and has no apparent outlet ; 1 
bubbles continuously and throws up pitch every few 
minutes. When we saw it there was also rainwater 
in the hole, which made it look larger than it really 
is. Close by is another spring, of salt water and 
pitch, the water in this case being quite clear and 
effervescent. The pitch forms a scum on the surface, 


“* Diirds.”” or waterwheels— The ruins of these contrivances are formidable dancers to 
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which is collected by the women and 
put into small pools constructed round 
the spring for the purpose, and is then 
ready for use. Sometimes it serves even 
as a medicine, and the natives rub it 
indiscriminately on all cuts and sores. 

South of Hit the country became 
very flat. Everywhere the river was 
protected by embankments, and the 
water-wheels, or djirds, so numerous 
before, were replaced by naouri, an 
arrangement by which a bullock, walk- 
ing down an inclined plane, raises a 
skinful of water to the level of the 
aqueducts. I should think the naouri 
is the better means of irrigation of the 
two, as there is practically no loss of 
water. 

In spite of our re~ 
peated orders, the boat- 
men continued rowing 
allnight,andwereached 
Felujah about 5 a.m, 
We had repeatedlybeen 
told that it would be 
impossible to descend 
the Euphrates by boat ; 
those to whom we had 
applied for information 
all gave us the same 
answer—namely, that, 


Another t:pe of “ naouri.” 
From a Photograph. 


even if we got boats, the 
journey would be very long 
—a month, at least. The 
Sheikh of Palmyra was the 
only person who advised us 
to make the attempt, giving 
eight days as the time 
necessary. We did it in 
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under ten, travelling in great comfort, and stop- 
ping where we pleased. As Orientals evidently do 
not understand what dirt is, our men had care- 
fully moored us just above the bridge of boats 
and opposite some of the dirtiest huts I have 
ever seen, making off themselves into the bazaar, 
and leaving us to the smells and flies and crowds 
of women and children until the arrival of the 
caravan. Fortunately it appeared about 4 p.m., 
and we decided to start for Bagdad at sunset. 
It was the most disagreeable march we had 
so far had. The south wind, hot and stifling, 
made the proximity of the caravan intolerable, 
and we had to go on ahead, at the risk of losing 
ourselves. At one time the country between 
the two rivers must have been a veritable garden, 
judging by the numerous dried-up canals we 
crossed ; but now everything is covered’with sand 
and salt, and not a blade of grass remains. To- 
wards morning the wind increased, and when 
we reached the small canal which marks the 
point midway 
between the 
Euphrates and 
the Tigris, and 
where we had 
promised _ our- 
selves breakfast, 
it was blowing 
a regular gale, 
filling our eyes 
with sand and 
making a halt 
impossible. 
There was 
nothing for it 
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The famous Bridge of Boats at Bagdad. 


The Tigris at bagdad. | avtog raph. 


but to push on, and about midday we caught 
sight of the golden dome of the mosque of 
Kusmanieh, beyond which lies Bagdad. We 
travelled on and on, round the shores of inter- 
minable lakes formed by the recent floods, 
always watching the green line of palms which 
meant the river and the city, till at last, after 
passing a very modern steel bridge, newly built 
over a canal by some French engineers, the 
gardens with their high mud walls commenced. 
How much like any other Oriental town ap- 
peared Bagdad, city of the Caliphs and of the 
Arabian Nights! It was only on closer acquaint- 
ance that we understood its charm. We soon 
left the inevitable bridge of boats behind us, and 
then the soldiers rose to the occasion and took 
the whole caravan through the tunnel-like, 
vaulted bazaars at a sharp trot, much to the dis- 
comfort of the crowds of buyers and sellers, who 
sought refuge, shrieking, in their shop-doors. 
But we-were too tired to take much notice of 
things, and I 
only realized 
that our jour- 
ney was at an 
end when we 
stopped sud- 
denly before a 
small door in a 
high brick wall 
and our cook, 
sliding  grace- 
fully from his 
mule, pro- 
nounced the one 
word, “ Hotel.” 


(Photograph. 
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Mr. James bias the damekeeper, with bis dog Polly, which was ottacked by the 
eagle. Mr. Fraser is holding the eagle's claws in his right hand. 


From a Photograph specially taken for The Wide World Magazine.” 


A FIGHT WITH A GOLDEN 


EAGLE. 


. TOLD BY JAMES FRASER AND SET DOWN BY FREDERIC LEES. 
ILLUSTRATED BY HARRY ROUNTREE. 


ce 


#0 you have come to hear the story 
\(m |) of our encounter with the golden 
ine eagle?” said Mr. James Fraser, 
with a slight emphasis on the 
pronoun and a loving glance at 
the fine Tweedside retriever which was stretched 
at his feet. ‘‘ Ah, if only Polly could speak, 
what wonderful impressions you could record ! 
But you will have to be content with what J can 
tell you; and my tale, I promise you, will be 
but a plain one, told without art or embellish- 
ment.” 

At the mention of her name, Polly raised her 
head and looked at her master with such an 
expression of intelligence in her eyes that I 
could swear she knew what we were talking 
about, and during the remainder of the con- 


versation she kept looking from one to the other, 
as though corroborating the details of the story 
of that wonderful encounter in which she had 
played so heroic a part. Here is Mr. Fraser’s 
narrative. 


I had better begin by telling you that my 
position here is that of gamekeeper to Mr. 
E. Sinclair Gooch, the tenant of Torcastle, on 
the estate of Lochiel, near Banavie. Part of my 
work consists in inspecting the moors, and it 
was whilst carrying out this duty, on a Monday 
in the last week of June, 1910, that the events 
I am about to relate took place. As usual, I 
was accompanied by my faithful friend Polly, 
who on more than one occasion has proved 
that she is gifted with an intelligence almost 
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human. We first of all ascended the hill to the 
north of Banavie. The day was rather a hot 
one, the climb somewhat stiff, and so, after we 
had proceeded a fair distance, I called a halt, 
and Polly and I sat down on the hill-side to 
rest. My old friend was in her customary 
place, crouched at my feet, in an ordinary 
dog-like attitude. But she had kept her 
weather-eye open, and, as you will hear, it was 
well for us that she had. We had not been 
resting there many minutes before my attention 
was attracted by the peculiar movements of a 
grouse, and before I could say ‘“‘ Jack Robinson !” 
a fine cock bird, with a great whir of wings, had 
flown down upon us. It was evidently in a state 
of great terror, for it actually took refuge from 
some as yet unseen pursuer between Polly's fore- 
paws! During my long life as a sportsman 
Ihave come across many peculiar facts connected 
with birds, but never one quite so strange as 
that. Everything happened so suddenly, how-* 
ever, that I had no time to analyse the situation 
or speculate on the reasons for the bird’s curious 
behaviour. A moment later a great black . 
object, which I had just time to recognize was 
a female golden eagle, descended upon us. 
Straight as an arrow she swooped down on the 
grouse, but Polly was ready for her. Standing 
over her feathered friend, just like a human 
hero defending a prostrate comrade on the field 
of battle, she fought a brave fight. I can still 
hear the savage snap of her jaws and her short, 
angry growls, can still see the feathers flying as 
dog and bird rolled over and over. 

Naturally, as soon as I had had time to get over 
the suddenness of the eagle’s attack and recover 
my presence of mind, I went to Polly’s rescue ; 
and thus, at the end of about a minute, we 
gained the day. I beat the eagle off with the 
stock of my gun, and the magnificent bird, 
furious at being baulked of her prey, rose into 
the air with a wild scream, and immediately 
flew away beyond the summit of the hill, out 
of sight. I could easily have shot her had I 
wanted to, and was tempted to do so, but I 
remembered that she was under the protection 
of the Wild Birds Acts, so I let her go. 

Having got rid of our foe, we now turned our 
attention to the poor grouse, which was still 
lying on the ground in a state of collapse. Polly 
was quick to render “ first aid.” I found her 
gently licking the prostrate bird all over, just 
as though it had been one of her puppies. Such 
solicitude I had never seen before, nor do I 
expect to see the like again. There was some- 
thing absolutely human in my good dog’s action, 
and, moreover, the grouse seemed to have 
absolute confidence in her, much as a sick person 
has in a nurse ora doctor. Ina few minutes it had 
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greatly recovered from its fright, so I bent down 
and, taking it in my hands, carried it to a clump 
of heather, where it was completely hidden, and 
where, no doubt, it recovered sufficiently to be in 
excellent condition for August 12th. 

And now comes the strangest part of my 
story. About an hour and a half after the 
events I have just related, Polly and I made our 
way to a small corrie farther up the hill, where 
an occasional sparrow-hawk or other predatory 
bird is to be got. A watch was set, and rain 
having come on I took shelter, with my gun 
lying across my knees under my coat. And 
there we crouched for some time, I keenly on 
the look-out for hawks, Polly doubtless thinking 
over her late encounter. Though we waited and 
waited, however, neither sparrow-hawk nor 
kestrel put in an appearance ; and I was just 
about to get up and give the word for marching 
homewards when I heard the swish of pinions 
above my head. Glancing rapidly upwards, 1 
saw that our old enemy, the golden eagle, had 
returned from the Sheangan‘Valley, and having 
found us was evidently determined to have her 
revenge. With a rush as of a mighty wind, the 
eagle swooped down upon us, and before I could 
recover myself Polly and the bird were once 
more in deadly combat. I sprang to the dog’s 
assistance, but before there was time to deter- 
mine as to what was the best thing to do—l 
rather feared to strike a blow at random, lest 
Polly should receive it instead of her antagonist— 
1 felt a sharp pain in my left ankle. The vin- 
dictive bird had actually seized my leg with 
her talons, and so ferocious was her grip that, 
even when all the breath had been shaken from 
her body by Polly seizing her by the throat, It 
was only by cutting through the sinews of her 
tremendous legs that I was able to free myself. 


With these words, and a final caress for his 
beautiful retriever, Mr. Fraser came to the end 
of his narrative. He had yet to show me, 
however, the eagle’s magnificent claws, which 
I need hardly say he is keeping as a memento 
of his and Polly’s adventure. Judging by the 
talons, the gamekeeper’s adversary must have 
been a gigantic bird. Each leg measured four 
inches round the ankle. The chord of the arc 
of the right claw was one and a quarter nee 
whilst that of the hind claw was one and a ha 
inches. Little wonder that, with such weapons 
as these, the bird was able to inflict those nasty 
wounds on Mr. Fraser’s leg. For, as he Poth 
to me, he received three deep punctures m Ff 
ankle, through his knicker-hose, just clear a 
the shoe; and, though ho untoward rare 
occurred, he will carry the scars all his life © 
remind him of his and Polly’s strange experience. 
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KNIFE. 


BY H. J. O'BRIEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


As I have never seen a bona-fide account of 
adventures among the Spanish gipsies, or zincali, 
except those of Borrow or Leland, this experience 
of mine, which happened a few years ago, may 
not prove uninteresting. It 
occurred in the foothills of 
the Sierra Morena Moun- 
tains, some twenty - five 
miles from Cordova. 

About ten years ago, while 
camping one summer in the 
Canadian woods, I made 
the acquaintance of a very 
peculiar man. This man 
was a “ Romany,” as the 
English gipsies term them- 
selves, and had been a prize- 
fighter all over the world. 
He was a fine fellow, and 
we became great friends, 


GEORGE SOPER. 


given me. The object. of my trip was a boca, 
or gap; and the final directions of my chart 
placed it about fifty paces east of a tall pine 
standing beside a streamlet. The exact loca- 
tion I do not wish to give, as 
I have reason to believe that 
the place is still occupied. 
Within this boca I expected 
tofind a z?ncali encampment, 
and I was not disappointed. 

Towards evening certain 
landmarks told me that I was 
near the stream, which I 
soon found, as also the pine. 
The ground was so rough and 
stony that I had to lead the 
horse, so I tied him to the, 
pine and proceeded on foot 
to the gap, which, I found, 
opened into a narrow ravine. 


spending over two months 


Making my way along this, 


together hunting and fish- 
ing in the wilderness, and 
there he taught me the 
gipsy language, which I 
already knew to some extent. 

At our parting he presented me with a clasp- 
knife which I had often remarked. It was a 
simple enough knife, but the handle was hand- 
worked in iron, and on the end was a hollow 
brass knob, through which a thong might be 
run. I had expressed to him my ambition to 
visit Spain some day, and this led to his gift, 
for he told me that-he had procured it there 
himself, but more than this he would not say. 
At the same time he gave me a paper, and said 
that if I ever wished to see something of the 
zincali in Spain I was to follow the directions 
given in the paper. Then I took the home trail, 
and have never seen him since. 

In course of time—to be exact, in 1906—I 
did visit Spain, taking with me the paper; which 
was nothing but a rough map with directions 
for a trip a short distance from the city of 
Cordova. After visiting other parts of the 
country, I finally came to Cordova. I spent 
several days in sight-seeing, and then, recollect- 
ing the paper, I determined to make the trip 
outlined. I therefore hired a stout nag from a 
near-by posada and, having fixed the map in 
my mind, started off, bearing to the north-west, 
away from the railroad and toward the hills. 

It so happened, and very luckily for me, that 
I had with me the knife my former friend had 


Mr. H. J. O'Brien, who here tells the strange 


story of the “*zincali 
From a Photograph. 


I turned a corner suddenly, 
and halted in astonishment. 

Before me lay a cup-like 
depression, with steep walls, 
forming a regular cul-de-sac. In the centre 
of this was a great fire, around which were 
gathered a dozen or more gipsies, with their 
women and children. To my surprise, how- 
ever, there was also present a Spanish officer, 
in the uniform of a captain, and as I stood there 
his words reached me clearly. 

“T will manage my part. The two English- 
men will be led in this direction, and I will 
instruct their escort to fly when you appear. 
They are rich ; their ransoms will be very great. 
Bueno! Hasta la——” 

He turned as he spoke ; his eyes fell on me, 
and he gave a cry of alarm. In an instant I 
was surrounded and bound and led forward to 
the fire. The captain had turned pale, and when 
he saw I was an Englishman he cried, angrily :— 

“Here, shoot this man at once! He has 
overheard our plans, and if he escapes he will 
betray us and we shall lose the money. Shoot 
him, and we shall have no trouble !” 

I saw his point at once. The captain had 
arranged to let the gipsies capture some tourists 
for ransom. I had overheard a bit of the plan, 
and he knew I could give the plot away to the 
Governor if I returned to the city. But the 
gipsy leader intervened. 

‘Not so fast, capitano. Let us look at this 
man.” With that he held a brand near to my 


knife. 
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face, for the evening was close at hand. As he 
did so I said, as calmly as possible :— 

“ Sarshan, pal!” (‘ Halloa, brother !”) 

He jumped back with a cry, and the rest pressed 
closely around, staring in my face and pulling 
at my clothes, while the captain stood glaring 
helplessly. 

“Who are you, speaking the tongue of the 
Cales?” asked the leader. His speech was 
somewhat strange to me, yet I found I could 
understand it fairly well. 

“T come from afar,” I replied. 
America.” 


“ From 


“The tipsy deftly tripped the soldier, who fell heavily and lost his knife." 


‘The man nodded. “ Unloose him, but search 
him first,” he ordered. 

Two of the gipsies quickly went through my 
pockets ; but when they came to the clasp-knife 
a cry went up from the whole swarthy circle, 
and the leader accosted me sternly :— 

“ Where did you get this, brother ? ‘ 

I smiled, rubbing my chafed wrists. 

“ 4 Calo gave it me in America, and told me 
of this place also. Think you I came here to 
look at the stars ?” os 

“ Avali (yes), you speak truth, 
gazing keenly at me. 


he said, 
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At that moment something hurled me vio- 
lently to the ground and a swift pain burned 
through my shoulder. Immediately the place 
was in an uproar, but when it quieted I saw 


two of the gipsies holding the captain, who 
was cursing vehemently and holding a long 
knife. He upbraided the gipsy for betraying 
him and scowled malignantly at me. As I arose 
a gipsy woman came forward and bound up my 
shoulder, which was bleeding freely. The gipsy 
leader sternly addressed the captain in Spanish. 

“ Sefior capitano, you are a dog of a Busnee. 
This man is our brother and our guest.” 

“ He is a spy !” shouted the captain, furiously. 

“You lie, dog!” returned the other. “ But 
you have wounded him, and he is my brother. 
He cannot fight, but here ”—showing my knife— 


“is a knife I made with my own hands. I will 
fight you, and if you win you shall have his 
life; if I win, I shall have yours. Are you 
satisfied ?” 

The captain nodded sullenly, gripping his long, 
keen weapon, and the two gipsies let him free, 
while the rest gathered in a circle around us. 
The captain sprang on the gipsy, and in a moment 
the two men were stabbing, parrying, and wrest- 
ling, while the fire flashed back from the bright 
steel of the knives. I watched, forgetful of my 
vital interest in the outcome; while the two men 
circled about. The captain’s knife drew blood 
from the gipsy’s neck ; but suddenly the latter 
deftly tripped the soldier, who fell heavily and 
lost his knife. In a trice the gipsy was upon 
him and had raised his knife. But springing 
forward, I gripped his arm. 

“Hold, brother!” I said. 
fighting in my place ? ” 

He raised his sweating face. 
of that?” 

“Then this Busnee belongs to me.” 

Without a word he arose and handed me the 
knife. But instead of killing the other, as he 
expected, I jerked him to his feet. 

“T return to Cordova to-morrow ; see that 
I do not find you there,” I told him. ‘“ Now 
go!” 

The captain gave an angry glance around, 
then shambled off down the ravine. The gipsy 
turned to me reproachfully. 

“Why did you not kill the dog, brother? Do 
you think I like to fight for nothing ? ” : 

“Dovo e tacho!” (“ That is true!”’) cried 
the others, with black looks at me. For a 
moment I was at a loss to explain so that they 
could understand. Then I said :— 

“Listen, pali. If this man died here his 
comrades would come searching for him, and 
so I would bring ill-luck on you all. As it is, 
he will not trouble you again, and there will be 
nothing to fear from his friends.” 

They instantly approved my reasoning, and 
one of them went out for my horse. We spent 
a very jolly evening around the fire, while the 
gipsies told tales of thievery and bloodshed in 
the hills, and I told them of their brethren in 
England and America, of whom they had heard 
before. We had a fine supper, and the leader 
told me that long before he had made the knife 
for a younger brother of his, who had left Spain 
years ago. This, it appeared, was no other than 
my friend of the north woods ! 

In the morning I returned to Cordova, and 
T never visited the boca again. But I can never 
forget that strange fight in the hills, the truest 
test I have ever experienced of the friendship 
of that little-understood race, the gipsies. 
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All that remains of the British barque ‘‘Cairnsmore,” wrecked in 1883. The hull now lies seventy-five feet below the sand, 


From a) 


and in a few more years all trace of the ill-fated vessel will have disappeared. 


(Photograph. 


On the Pacific Coast of the United States, north and south of the mouth of the Columbia River, 

are long stretches of sand which year by year exact a terrible toll from shipping. Shrouded in 

fog, and girt about with treacherous currents, they lie in wait for the mariner, and woe betide 

the craft that strikes them, for the deadly quicksands will speedily suck her down to her doom. 

Mr. McCurdy describes this marine graveyard and some of the most notable wrecks that have 
occurred there. 


EARLY every country boasting an 
extensive coast-line possesses a 
marine graveyard, some spot along 
fits shores where the bones of an 
~~ ever-increasing fleet of — wrecked 
vessels lie buried—ships whose last port has 
been reached, whose very names are forgotten. 

These nautical cemeteries have much in 
common as far as topographical characteristics 
go. They possess the same cruel reefs or hidden 
shoals, the bleak, rocky shores, the treacherous 
tides, the confusing, baffling fogs. 

Cape Sable, the Goodwin Sands, Cape Hatteras, 
the Vancouver Jsland west coast—these and a 
score of others are familiar names to those who 
traffic upon the bosom of the great deep, and are 
guarded against by all the skill known to seaman- 
ship. Yet there are other localities which, 
though not regarded with any special appre- 
hension, nevertheless levy a heavy tribute upon 
ocean carriers, as shipowners and marine under- 
writers have found to their cost. 

Such a spot is to be found upon the North 
Pacific Coast, where the long stretches of beach 
lying to the north and south of the mouth of the 
Columbia River, known as North Beach and 


: | 


Clatsop Sands, lie in wait to seize and hold in a 
death-like grip the unfortunate vessels that the 
elements send to them. 

These beaches possess the consistency of 
quicksands, and much that is thrown upon them 
is eventually engulfed. Even the ordinary 
drift that lodges and becomes a fixture upon most 
beaches is here soon lost to view, being swallowed 
up in the insatiable maw of these hungry sands. 

Dense fogs prevail at certain seasons of the 
year off the Columbia River, and the master of 
an incoming vessel, prevented from getting 2 
reckoning for days, not infrequently finds 
himself, in the event of a sudden squall, hard and 
fast ashore almost before he becomes aware 0! 
the proximity of the land. Finding his vessel 
practically uninjured, and noting the absence of 
reef and rocky shore, the mariner is apt to 
underestimate the danger that threatens his 
ship. With the aid of a kedge-anchor or the 
services of a tug-boat, he confidently expects to 
get afloat at the next high tide. 

As a matter of fact, the moment a Vv 
strands, that moment she begins digging her 
grave. At each succeeding tide she settles 
deeper into the quicksands, and by the time 
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measures can be taken for her relief, her case is 
apt to be hopeless. Of the hundreds of vessels 
that have thus come to grief only three or four 
have succeeded in getting back into their proper 
element. 

Yet it is a matter for congratulation that, 
owing to the peculiar character of the coast, 
the many wrecks that have occurred here have 
been attended with but small loss of life. In 
the majority of cases the vessels drive so far up 
on the shelving shore that at low tide their crews 
can walk ashore almost dry-shod. 

The identity of the first craft to fall a victim 


to the Oregon quicksands is shrouded in 
mystery. Pioneers visiting the section dis- 
covered the ribs of an ancient ship buried 

in the sand, while the beach was found to 
contain a large quantity of beeswax and tapers. 
The wreck thereupon became known as “ the 
beeswax ship.” 

Some historians hold that the wrecked vessel 
was one of the Spanish fleet engaged in the 
Oriental trade. Others maintain, and with 
good reasons, that the unfortunate was the 
Spanish ship San José, which left La Paz (Lower 
California) in the year 1769, laden with mission 
supplies for the Catholic mission at San Diego, 
and of which nothing was ever heard after her 
date of sailing. 

The establishment of Astoria, a trading post 
at the mouth of the Columbia, by John Jacob 
Astor in 1811, had a tendency to draw attention 
to this part of the world, and soon quite a fleet 
of vessels was visiting these waters. From this 
fleet a sacrifice was regularly claimed by the 
greedy sands. 

In 1828 the whaling barque William and Ann 
became a total wreck at the mouth of the river, 
her crew all finding a watery grave. The barque 
Isabella met a similar fate in 1830, but her crew 
succeeded in gaining the shore in safety. 

Being no respecter of persons or nations, the 
sands in 1841 claimed the Peacock, a United 
States sloop of war, while another Government 
vessel, the Shark, came to a similar end in 1846. 
An old cannon saved from the Shark is still to 
be seen at Astoria. 

The first steamship to leave her bones in this 
vicinity was the Sylvia de Grasse, an historic 


craft that ran ashore in 1849 and did not possess 
enough vitality to survive the shock. 

A distressing wreck soon followed, resulting 
in the greatest loss of life that has ever taken 
place in a marine disaster in this locality. The 
General Warren, a passenger steamer, passed out 
of the Columbia in January, 1852, bound for 
San Francisco. She ran into a heavy sea, and 
began to leak like a sieve. Her grain cargo 
choked her pumps, and, as it was impossible to 
proceed, she was turned about and beached on 
Clatsop Spit. 

The waves were soon sweeping over the doomed 
craft, and only a small number of those on board 
were able to reach shore. Over forty persons 
lost their lives in the General Warren disaster. 

As the fleet plying in and out of the Columbia 
increased, so more numerous became the bones 


The schooner “Solano.” A plucky selvager all bat saved her, 
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of dead ships resting in the sands near by, with 
the ocean surges singing requiems around them. 
Scarcely a year went by without a wreck ; some- 
times a number took place in a single season, 
as in the year 1881, when four grain ships, the 
Fern Glen, Lammerlaw, Edith Lorne, and G. 
Broughton, took the sands, to become fixtures 
along the North Beach. 

The largest of all the wrecks littering the 
Clatsop Sands to-day is that of the British 
barque Cairnsmore, wrecked in the year 1883. 
She was bound to Portland from London with 
a cargo of seven thousand five hundred barrels 
of cement. Off the mouth of the Columbia she 
ran into dirty weather, and her master lost his 
reckoning. 


she was wrecked for the 
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She came in on a heavy swell, and upon nearing 
the breakers her sails were set aback, but too late 
toallow her toescape. She struck some distance 
from shore, and after standing by for fifteen 
hours her crew took to the boats, and were 
finally picked up by a passing steamship and 
landed at Astoria. 

The vessel, which immediately began to sink 
into the yielding sand, became a total loss, 
together with her cement cargo, valued at 
eighteen thousand dollars. Year after year the 
hull of the vessel has continued to sink, until 
to-day it rests a full seventy-five feet beneath 
the surface of the shifting sands. 

Approaching the spot where the Cairnsmore 
met her doom, one sees what appears to be a 
cross. A closer inspection proves that it is 
indeed a cross, formed by a yard hanging hori- 
zontally across the foremast of the buried ship. 
It is as though the lost vessel had marked her 
last resting-place by the formation of this 
emblem. 

The remains of all the wrecks that have pre- 


but when she had been got afloat the tug failed to arrive, and 


second and last time. (Morehead & Co. 


ceded her have disappeared, and so have most 
of those that have succeeded her; yet there, 
above the lonely dunes, stands erected this 
pathetic memorial of the lost Cairnsmore. 
Slowly but surely the ancient hull continues to 
sink, and it is believed that in a few more years 
the last trace of the engulfed ship will be 
obliterated. 

As may be supposed, the vessels grounding 
upon these sands were not given up without a 
supreme struggle on the part of the wreckers, 
who worked for the reputation of the profession 
as well as for the salvage of the ships. Every 
art known to the trade was tried — pon- 
toons, coffer-dams, derricks, centrifugal pumps, 
kkedge-anchors, and a dozen other devices, but 
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all in vain. The shore is so flat that the tides, 
while not of sufficient rise to permit the effec- 
tive use of pontoons and other lifting devices, 
are high enough to wash back the sand that 
may be laboriously removed from about the 
hulls of the vessels, thus rendering useless the 
labour of weeks. 

In their salvage operations the wreckers have 
used some very remarkable devices, and their 
ingenuity should certainly have entitled them 
to success. 

When the German barque Potrimpos went 
ashore in 1896 and became cradled in the sand, 
the wreckers, after trying many other schemes, 
finally cut a number of holes in the vessel’s steel 
hull and through the openings forcibly expelled 
thousands of gallons of water by means of huge 
centrifugal pumps, which hurled the sand away 
from the sides of the ship. 

Then the holes were stopped up and a quantity 
of water taken aboard for ballast. At the next 
high tide the vessel rode free, but as the waiting 
tug-boats were towing her out through the 
breakers she toppled over, in a much 
worse position than at first, and was 
finally abandoned to her fate. 

Another case in which the wreckers 
were cheated of their reward at the last 
moment was that of the schooner Solano, 
which in 1906 went on the beach opposite 
the village of Oysterville. The wreck 
was sold at auction, and Captain A. T. 
Stream undertook to float it. A long, 
wearisome struggle with the sands ensued, 
but the captain was so sanguine of success 
that he engaged a tug to be on hand at 
a specified time. 

Within fifteen minutes of the time 
named he had the vessel afloat, but the 
tug failed to put in an appearance. For 
two hours the vessel was kept clear of the 
beach, but at the end of that time she 
again drifted upon the sands broadside on, 
and there she lies to-day, stripped to a bare hull. 

One of the few vessels actually to escape from 
North Beach was the Columbia River Lightship, 
which went upon the beach in a hurricane in 
the year 1899, stranding upon a narrow neck of 
land lying between the ocean and a deep bay in 
the rear. Thousands of dollars were spent by 
various concerns on the “no cure, no pay ” basis, 
without avail. 

Finally a company went at the proposition 
along original lines. A cradle was built around 
the vessel and by degrees the craft was jacked 
up out of her sandy bed and securely fastened 
in the cradle, which was constructed of heavy 
timbers. 

Then, by the aid of powerful engines, the 
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cradle with its burden was hauled out of the 
sand and pulled almost a mile across the neck 
of land and launched in deep water. A full 
account of this novel salvage operation appeared 
in THE WIDE WorLpD Macazine at the time of 
its completion. 

The British iron barque Poltalloch was another 
of the fortunate vessels to escape the grip of 
these Western quicksands. The vessel was not 
stranded on North Beach proper, but near 
enough to be entitled to mention. She went 
ashore during the winter of 1900 at the north 
entrance to Willipa Harbour, riding so far up 
on the sands that teams were driven around her 
at low tide. It was freely predicted that she 
would never feel water under her keel again, 
but her master, Captain Young, was so positive 


The wreck of the “* Peter Iredale.” 


(Photograph. 


that he could float her that he was allowed to 
make the trial. 

He simply made use of an old trick long known 
to wreckers—taking advantage of the great ° 
elasticity stored up in huge manila hawsers, 
which is about thirty feet in every two hundred 
fathoms. Large anchors are planted to seaward 
and to these the hawsers are made fast, the shore 
ends connecting with the winches aboard the ship. 

As the seas roll in against a vessel she shudders, 
jumps, and finally slowly hitches down towards 
deep water, provided that the sand possesses 
the requisite firmness. Every inch of slack 
must be taken up by the winches. It is slow, 
nerve - racking work at best, and yet Captain 
Young kept at it for nearly a year, moving his 
huge vessel in this manner for more than three 
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removing every 
thing of value, left 
the hull to sink 
into the sands. 
Hardly a month 
after the stranding 
of the Iredale the 
fine four - masted 
barque Galena 
came ashore near 
by under almost 
similar circum- 
stances. The Ga- 
lena, however, was 
practically  unin- 
jured, and it was 
disheartening, to 
say the least, to 


Another view of the unfortunate ; 
Peter Iredale,"" showing the a+ Sey 
broken back of the vessel. “ 


From a Photograph. 


miles along the beach, 
and finally into deep 
water. 

A combination of 
storm and fog was re- 
sponsible for the cast- 
ing away of the British 
ship Peter Iredale on the 
Clatsop Sands in Octo- 
ber, 1906. She drove 
ashore with such a crash 
that her tall upper 
masts snapped off, and 
it was by the merest 
chance that her crew 
escaped injury when the 
mass of top - hamper 
came hurtling down 
upon the decks. Life- 
savers from the Port 
Adams Station finally 
got the men safely 
ashore. The Iredale 
struck near where the 
Cairnsmore met her fate, 
and from the first it was 
conceded that the vessel 
was doomed. She lay 
upon a shelving bank, 
and soon began to break 
in two. S il months 
later she was sold for a 
hundred pounds to the 
wreckers, who, after 
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view the noble vessel sitting bolt 
upright in the sand, and know 
that absolutely nothing could 
be done to effect her release. 

She was soon sold for a mere 
pittance to the wreckers, and 
they at once started in to cheat 
the rapacious sands by dis- 
membering the hull for the sake 
of the steel plates and frames. 
The work was continued for 
many months, and the vessel, 
thusbeing torn asunder, afforded 
a curious sight to the thousands 
of visitors who throng the 
beaches in summer. 

The marine insurance com- ; 
panies were hard hit by the Kees 


he rpool ship “Galena” as 
she appeared the morning after 
stranding. 


‘ mee From a Photograph by Woodfield. 
‘eivenere wrecking of the /redale 
and Galena. In fact, 
these sands have cost 
the insurers of ships and 
cargoes hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds, and this 
locality, where so many 
anticipated dividends lie 
buried alongwith the ves- 
sels, might well be called 
“The Marine Under- 
writers’ Nightmare.” 
The latest unfortunate 
to join this gruesome 
company of dead ships 
was the French ship Alice. 
This vessel arrived off 
the Columbia River dur- 
ing the month of Janu- 
ary, 19to, and fought an 


“ fter being wrecked. (Photograph. 
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Life-savers about to start for 
the French ship “ Alice.” 


From a Photograph. 


easterly gale for over 
aweek. Then as the 
wind fell her master 
started for the river 
entrance, but at four 
o’clock in the morning 
breakers were sighted 
dead ahead. At the 
same moment the wind 
shifted and increased 
to a gale. A small dog, 
a waif that had been 
saved from the Solano 
when that schooner 
was wrecked four years 
before in the same 
vicinity, was the first 
on shore to notice the 
distress signals of the 
French ship. In re- 
sponse to his frantic 
summons a crowd 
quickly gathered, and 
the crew was brought 
to the beach in safety. 
The dog won the last- 
ing gratitude of the 
shipwrecked crew, and 
became the hero of the 
hour. 

Even _ steamships 
meet their doom upon 
these shores, as was 
evidenced by the wreck 
of the Norwegian tramp 
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The Norwesian Steamer 
“Tellus.” 


= Froma Photograph, 


steamer Tellus in 1907 near Gray’s Harbour. The 
Captain of the Steamship claimed that the loss of 
his vessel was due to a misplaced beacon 3 but, be 
that as it may, after going ashore the vessel re- 
mained hard and fast, and soon began to go to 
Pieces. Withina short time she had broken in two, 
and nothing was saved from the wreck. 

The Government cannot be held responsible for . 
the frequency of wrecks upon these North Pacific 
sands, as it has been generous in providing aids to 
navigation throughout the district. Lighthouses 
dot the shores, deep-toned sirens bellow out their - 
warnings, and two lightships lie moored well off- 
shore, directly in the path of incoming vessels, 

But the most powerful lights cannot penetrate 
the dense fogs; and the stentorian blasts of the fog- 
horns are frequently silenced by the deeper voice 


(Photograph. of the tempestuous sea or the roar of the elements, | f 
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Two Years 
Among Strange Tribes. 


BY W. HILTON - SIMPSON. 


An authoritative account of a very remarkable and important expedition. Mr. Hilton-Simpson and 

his companions spent two years among some of the wildest and _least-known tribes in the Dark 

Continent, studying their manners and customs, and securing specimens of their manufactures, It 

was rumoured that the explorers had been killed and eaten by the fierce cannibals among whom 

they were travelling,“ but they came through without accident—assisted, no doubt, by the clockwork 

elephant which they carried as a “juju,” and which the superstitious natives held in great awe. 
In these articles Mr. Hilton-Simpson gives a most interesting description of the expedition. 


JHE important expedition whose work 
1s described in these articles went 
out to Africa in 1907, under the 
auspices of the British Museum, to 
study the native tribes in the Kasai 
Basin, a vast area of the Congo Free State, many 
parts of which are still shown as a blank even 
on the Belgian maps. The expedition consisted 
of Mr. E. Torday, who has already done valuable 
work on the Congo; Mr. W. Hilton-Simpson, 
a well-known traveller and explorer; and Mr. 
N. H. Hardy, an artist, whose work is very 
familiar to readers of THE WipE WorLD MaGa- 
ziNE. The latter only went out for a portion of 
the expedition, but Messrs. Torday and Hilton- 
Simpson spent two years in the wilds. When 
they reached the coast on the conclusion of their 
long spell of work in the far interior their arrival 
caused considerable surprise, as it was com- 
monly reported that they had been killed and 
eaten by the cannibal tribes among whom they 
were living. 

As a matter of fact, they had very little diffi- 
culty with these amiable folk, and none at all 
with the people who formed their expedition, 
although eighteen of their twenty-five porters 
were cannibals from the Kwilu River. Of these, 
Mr. Hilton-Simpson says that they were some of 
the best natives he has ever met, mild, obliging, 
honest, and industrious. 

As a “juju,” or “ medicine,” the explorers 
took out with them a small English clockwork 
elephant, which greatly impressed the natives. 
In every village the exhibition of this elephant, 
with its movable trunk and legs, evoked the 
greatest interest and surprise, not unmixed with 
fear. All the inhabitants of the village would 
come out when they heard that the white man 
was going to show them his “ medicine,” but 
they were alw careful never to go near the 
mysterious toy. 


I. 


In one remote village where paper had never 
been seen the people offered what they regarded 
as a high price for a single page of an English 
weekly journal. 

Mr. Hilton-Simpson’s first article is given 
below. 


In 1907 Mr. Torday, the well-known ethno- 
logist, decided to return to Africa and continue 
his researches among the wild tribes of the Kasai 
Basin, in the Belgian Congo. He invited me to 
accompany him, together with Mr. Norman H. 
Hardy, whose work as an artist my readers, of 
course, know well. 

The Kasai is the most important tributary of 
the Congo ; it flows into the great river from the 
south-east, and, together with its own tribu- 
taries, chief among which, are the Sankuru and 
the Kwilu, it drains an enormous area of Central 
Africa. This country consists in the north of a 
part of the great equatorial forest, and in the 
south of grassy plains containing a good pro- 
portion of woodland. The peoples of the dis- 
trict are very little known to scientists ; indeed, 
some of the tribes have never really been visited 
by a white man, so we were hopeful of being 
able to bring back a good deal of new informa- 
tion about them, and of collecting a large number 
of specimens of their manufactures for the 
British Museum. 

We landed at Matadi, a port situated about 
a hundred miles up the Congo River which can 
be reached by ocean-going steamers, and thence 
proceeded by train to Leopoldville along the 
railway constructed to bring down produce from 
Stanley Pool and the Upper Congo, as the Congo 
is too much broken up by rapids between Stanley 
Pool and the coast to be navigable by even the 
smallest craft. 

After a short stay in Leopoldville we went on 
board a steamer belonging to the Kasai Com- 
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pany, which conveyed us in about five days to 
the Company’s headquarters at Dima, a little 
above Wissmann Pool, on the banks of the Kasai. 
Here we awaited the arrival of our stores before 
proceeding to the Batetela country, on the San- 
kuru River. As soon as our things came up we 
were off, anxious to begin our work with as little 
delay as possible. To reach the Batetela country 
we had to travel up the Kasai and Sankuru 
rivers to a point a little above Lusambo, the 
centre of government of the district, and this 
necessitated a 
twenty-three days’ 
voyage in a very 
small river steamer. 
Such a voyage can- 
not fail to appeal to 
the lover of wild 
Nature. The scenery 
on the Kasai is often 
extremely beautiful ; 
sometimes one 
steams between 
banks clothed with 
impenetrable forest, 
the home of many 
strange varieties of 
monkeys ; at others 
the little vessel 
wends her way in 
and out among 
grassy islands and 
sandbanks teeming 
with hippopotami, 
crocodiles, and_ in- 
numerable species of 
aquatic birds, where 
the native set their 
traps for fish, One 
is kept constantly on 
the alert, with gun 
at hand, ready to 
secure a duck or 
spur-winged goose for the pot, or a specimen of 
some beautiful wader for skinning, or to put an 


From a) 


end to one of those pests of the river—crocodilesgg %- 
There, being no cabins on the steamer, We. 


pitched our tents at night on the bank or on 4 
grassy island, where one lay listening to the angry 

ints of some old hippo annoyed at this inva- 
sion of his feeding-grounds by man. 

Although such a voyage is undoubtedly inte- 
resting to the naturalist, it soon becomes weari- 
some owing to lack of incident, the only events 
which served to break the monotony of the jour- 
ney being the occasional fouling of a submerged 
sandbank, when all the natives on board the little 
steamer leaped overboard and helped to push 
the vessel back into deeper water. 


“* All hands overboard to push.""—A Congo steamer aground on a 


sandbank. 


We commenced our journey into the Batetela 
country at Christmas, 1907, leaving the banks 
of the Sankuru and striking eastwards overland 
towards the Lubefu River. At Lusambo we had 
been warned not to attempt to cross this country, 
as the natives were supposed to be very unsettled, 
owing to some dispute about a chieftainship. 
We were determined to proceed, however, and, 
furthermore, to go on without an armed escort, 
for we thought that we should only be likely to 
arouse suspicions and provoke hostility if we 
appeared among the 
people equipped for 
war, and in the event 
of trouble an escort 
of natives who could 
not shoot would be 
more dangerous to 
ourselves than to an 
enemy. Asa matter 
of fact, we were 
remarkably well re- 
ceived in all the 
villages we passed 
through in our five 
days’ march, and 
the people appeared 
most anxious to sell 
us curios and to 
furnish us with in- 
formation as to their 
manners and 
customs. 

The Batetela are 
the least conserva- 
tive of any of the 
peoples we visited, 
and have, accord- 
ingly, adopted many 
of the ways of the 
white men whom 
they have seen. Thus 
one finds that their 
grass huts are rapidly giving place to neat 
rectangular buildings, made of mud and fur- 
nished with-verandas, on the plan of a European 
Official’s bungalow. Frequently these mud walls 
are ornainented with rude paintings, often repre- 
senting strange wild beasts, whose sole habitat is 
the imagination of the artist. 

When one approaches the village of an impor- 
tant chief, such as Mokunji, near whose home we 
resided for about five weeks, he usually sends 
out a messenger, bringing some small present, 
such as a few bananas or pineapples, to show his 
friendly disposition towards the white man; 
then, as one draws nearer to the village, the 
chief’s’ “band” comes out and escorts the 
traveller, making a most appalling din by means 
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of drums, wooden 
gongs, and roughly- 
made iron __ bells. 
The chief himself 
usually receives the 
traveller at the 
entrance to the vil- 
lage, and conducts 
him to some shed 
or other shady spot, 
where the usual 
interchange of greet- 
ings and of presents 
takes place, this ex- 
change of presents, 
by the way, always 


ending greatly in favour of the chief. 
chiefs often maintain a consider- 
able state, and, having come indirectly under 
Arab influence, sometimes possess as many 


Batetela 
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A Batetela wall-picture—It is intended to show native hunters shooting 
weird beasts unknown to the naturalist. 
From a Photograph. 


The 


as three hundred 
wives. Frequently 
they keep some 
favourite slave- 
drummer, who 
takes the place of 
the jester of old 
European Courts. 
The photo. on page 
366 of Mokunjishows 
the chief, wearing 
the royal leopard- 
skin, accompanied 
by a dwarf who 
occupies a position 
similar to a jester. 


In former days the Batetela were cannibals, 
and a most warlike people. 
however, the practice of eating human flesh has 
all but died out, except among those portions of 


At the present time, 


Typical Bankutu cannibals—Their little huts seen in the background, are death-traps to the stranger who opens the door, for the 
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action releases a bow and poisoned arrow, aimed at the doorway. 


(Photograph. 
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the tribe that inhabit remote parts of the equa- 
torial forest. During our stay near the village 
of Mokunji we derived a good deal of amusement 
from the frequent visits we received from a very 
aged native, who assured us that he was the 
oldest member of the tribe. On one occasion 
we were trying over some phonographic records 
we had made of the Batetela music and speech, 
among which was a short statement about the 
history of the tribe, made by the chief himself. 
The chief apparently had made some slight 
mistake in his remarks, and this called forth an 
outburst of indignant feeling on the part of the 


present. We gave him the paper, and a good 
many other things too, for I am afraid we rather 
spoiled the old fellow ; but whether or not the 
document has produced much in the way of 
presents from other white men I should not like 
to say. However, if a white man who meets 
him has anything to give away, I am sure the 
old man will make a very good attempt to get it. 

After our stay among the Batetela, which had 
been a very successful one for Mr. Torday in the 
matter of scientific information obtained and 
collections made for the British Museum, we 
returned to Sankuru. At this time there was 


“From a} 


aged native, who was seated on an antelope-skin, 
eagerly listening to every word. ‘‘ How dare 
you talk to me like that?’ he cried. “To me, 
who am old enough to be your grandfather ! 
Was I not alive at the time you mention, and 
do I not know the facts? Oh, let me get at 
you!” And with this the old man seized a 
spear and attempted to rise and attack the 
phonograph. Fortunately his age and infirmity 
prevented his getting to his fect and breaking 
the machine before we had time to hurriedly 
stop the “ talking.” The old man would listen 
to no more, however, but sat a little apart, 
rubbing himself with charms from a catskin bag 
which he always carried with him. 

On our departure from his country the old 
man asked us to’ provide him with a paper 
stating that he was the oldest living member 
of the Batetela tribe, which he could show to any 
future European traveller, who would on the 
strength of it doubtless give him a considerable 


A Batetela chief's orchestra. 


(Photograph. 


considerable friction between the two chiefs, 
Mokunji and Kassongo Batetela, through whose 
territory our line of march lay, owing to a 
dispute about the possession of certain frontier 
villages, and both chiefs had told their warriors 
to hold themselves in readiness to take the field 
at a moment’s notice. Mokunji possessed more 
followers and more old muzzle-loading guns, but 
his people were by no means confident of victory 
over Kassongo, many of whose older warriors 
were famous for their accurate shooting with 
bows and poisoned arrows. This feeling no 
doubt helped to account for the fact that 
hostilities did not actually commence, and it 
shows that, even though the younger genera- 
tion of natives may pride themselves upon the 
possession of guns, and however much they may 
use them for hunting, the old-fashioned weapon of 
their ancestors is the one that really counts for 
something in the sterner business of war. 

After a few days spent at Lusambo we 
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descended the Sankuru in a small steamer for a 
distance of about one hundred and seventy 
miles, disembarking at a point whcre steamers 
stop to obtain fuel in the woods on the left bank 
of the river. Thence we struck inland, south- 
wards, to the large Bakuba village of Misumba, 
situated close to the right bank of the Lubudi 
River, some nine hours’ march from the Sankuru. 

The life of the native in the Bakuba village 
was as different as possible from that of the 
Batetela from whose country we had come. 
The manufacture of native cloth among the 
Batetela has ceased, for the people prefer to 
clothe themselves in the cheap cotton material 
imported from Europe, but in the whole village 
of Misumba and its neighbourhood one practi- 
cally never sees any Bakuba attired in anything 
but loin-cloths, made in the village, of neatly- 
woven fibre from the raphia palm; and _ this 
despite the fact that 
there is a trading 
post of the Kasai 
Company at the 
very entrance of 
the village. The 
wide, straight 
streets of Misumba 
are bordered by 
rows of neat rect- 
angular huts, con- 
structed mainly of 
cunningly - plaited 
palm-leaves, on the 
sides of which vari- 
ous patterns are 
marked out with 
black fibre; these 
dwellings bear no 
traces of any Euro- 
pean influence upon 
the native builder. 

The people them- 
selves are also very 
different in appear- 
ance from the Bate- 
tela. They stain 


A Batetela chief and his attendant dwarf. 


From a Photograph. 


their hair, bodies, and clothes with a red dye, 
made from the wood of a large tree ; they carry, 
as a rule, the curious, broad-bladed Bakuba 
knife ; and, although everyone bears arms when 
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outside the village, the 
weapon is _ invariably 
either a bow or a spear. 
I think the chief of 
Misumba was the only 


native who possessed a 
appearance, 


gun. In 
therefore, the Bakuba 


villages, in the eastern 
part of their country, 
and the people are prac- 
tically the same as they 
were, say, two hundred 
years ago. In the man- 
ners and customs, too, 
they have as yet dis- 
played no change since 
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the arrival of the | 
white man in their — fyoma) 
country. ‘ 

The great thing that impresses the traveller 
on his arrival at Misumba is the fact that every- 
one seems busy. The women may be seen 
working in the fields, pounding cassava roots 
into flour, or embroidering the beautiful pile 
cloth for which the Bakuba are famous; the 
men are employed in the manufacture of the 
cloth to be embroidered (the number of looms 
in the village is quite remarkable), in assisting 
the blacksmiths to make knives and the heads 
of arrows and spears, or, in the evenings, they 
may be met, carrying bows and long nets, 
returning from beating for small antelope and 
pigs in the woods. The few people sitting about 
in idleness are usually the old and infirm. 

Another striking feature of the people is the 
dignified manner of the “elders.” When one 
sees an elder of Misumba stalking majestically 
through the village with his long staff, which 
is his insignia of office, and attired in all his 
finery, one cannot help noticing a similarity of 
manner between these natives of Central Africa 
and the European aristocrats of one hundred 
and fifty years ago as handed down to us by 
pictures. ‘As I shall show later on, the Bakuba 
are an extremely ancient people, and the shadow 
of their former greatness is to be found in the 
“presence” of their notables and in the con- 
tempt in which a slave is held by the thorough- 
bred free Bakuba. 

We spent several weeks in Misumba, in the 
course of which time Mr. Torday took a journey 
into the country beyond the Lubudi, and I, on 
two or three occasions, went out to the east of 
the village, spending a few nights away each 
time. 

To give anything like a detailed account of 
the Bakuba and of the incidents of our life 
among this portion of the tribe would occupy a 


A street in Misumba. 


whole volume to itself, so that, as I shall have to 
take my reader to the western part of their 
country later on, to the capital of their para- 
mount chief, I will not weary him with a long 
description of our visit to Misumba. Suffice it 
to say that Mr. Torday succeeded in making 
firm friends with all the prominent natives in 
the district, and from them amassed a large 
amount of scientific data on which to base his 
study of the tribe. He also purchased a very 
large number of articles of their manufacture, 
notably some splendid specimens of wood-carving 
in the torm of boxes and cups, some of which are 
now exhibited in the British Museum. 

Our stay at Misumba came to an end in March, 
1908, and the time had then arrived for Mr, 
Hardy, who had come out for a short time only, 
to return to England. We therefore accom- 
panied him to the Sankuru, to see him start 
upon his way to the coast, and then turned our 
attention to a journey among the little-known 
peoples of the great equatorial forest. 

Up to now our journey had been attended by 
few difficulties or discomforts, and by no dangers 
other than those inseparable from’ a residence 
in an unhealthy climate. In future, however, 
life was not to be quite so easy for us. ‘ 

We ascended the Sankuru once more and 
spent a short time in the Government post of 
Bena Dibele, whence caravans start with stores 
and trade goods for the four Government 
Stations in the southern part of the forest. The 
great forest mentioned here is a part of the forest 
made famous by Stanley, and extends from far 
to the north of the Upper Congo eastwards to 
the Ituri River, and southwards to the Sankuru 
Stanley’s route, of course, lay away to the north- 
east of the country we visited. 

The peoples inhabiting the Southern part of 
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it are, for the most part, very little known owing 
to their hostility to the white man, and to the 
terrible climate of their country. 

After obtaining as much information as pos- 
sible as to routes and so on from the officer com- 
manding at Bena Dibele, we started with little 
baggage and, as usual, with no armed escort, for 
Kole, a post on the Lukenye River. Our way lay 
through the country of the Bankutu, the most 
untractable savages of Central Africa. Their 
home is in the heart of the dense forest, in which 
they clear just sufficient ground to build their 
small villages and make their plantations of 
cassava, and they live by hunting. Their quarry 
is usually human, for the Bankutu are insatiable 
cannibals. Undersized and badly built as they 
are, these people are dreaded by their neighbours, 
the stalwart, warlike Batetela of the forest (a 
people related to those whom we visited during 
the early part of our expedition), for in small 

- parties the Bankutu go out into the woods and 
stalk solitary hunters of the Batetela tribe, 
shooting them from ambush with their deadly 


forest tracks, of placing poisoned spikes in the 
pathway to prick the feet of the invader (these 
wounds often prove fatal in a few moments), 
and of the use of cunningly-concealed bows and 
arrows which are “ set” so that the removal of 
a creeper or some similar little obstacle in the 
road will release the bow-string and send forth 
the poisoned arrow from beneath the cover of 
some shrub. 

Once a European officer, when on an expedi- 
tion in the Bankutu country, entered a village 
which, as usual, was deserted. A sound at- 
tracted his attention, and he observed a tiny 
baby lying close under some bushes at the edge 
of the forest behind the huts. The poor child 
had, doubtless, been left to its fate in the hurried 
flight of the natives on the approach of the 
Government troops. The white man went.over 
to the baby and stooped to pick it up, when 
suddenly his sergeant seized him by the shoulder 
and forcibly dragged him back. That child was 
acting as “ bait ” to a spring-bow trap concealed 
in the bushes, and the sergeant had noticed 


From a) 


poisoned arrows and carrying off the bodies for 
food. It is a curious fact that in most cases 
the poison with which the arrow is charged does 
not render the meat unfit for food. 

Retribution on the part of the Batetela or of 
the Government troops is out of the question, 
for at the approach of an enemy the Bankutu 
leave their villages and scatter in all directions 
into the dense forest, whither it would be impos- 
sible to follow them with any hope of success. 
Their methods of warfare consist of “ sniping ” 
the enemy as he marches alang the narrow 


A dance witnessed by the Author at Misumba. 


[ Photograph. 


a cord around the baby just in time to 
prevent his officer from falling a victim to the 
trick ! . 

Such are the ways of the Bankutu. On several 
occasions they have made overtures of friendship 
to white officials, but such friendships have 
always been broken in a very short time by some 
act of treachery towards natives in the white 
man’s service, or people friendly to the Govern- 
ment. As I have shown, it is impossible to 
punish these people, and equally impossible to 
make friends with them. 


(To be continued.) 


“Babi,” the mongoose, with his friends the Chow pup and the Siamese cat 
From a Photograph. 


The Adventures of “ Babi.” 


BY W. DINGWALL FORDYCE. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


“Babi” was a pet mongoose at the author’s bungalow in Sumatra, and a prime favourite with 


the whole household, including even the dog and cat. 


Always up to some mischief or other, he 


lived a distinctly adventurous life, some of the chief incidents of which Mr. Fordyce describes 
in amusing fashion. . 


J HE mongoose of Sumatra (Herpestes 
j mungo) is smaller and has not the 
} reddish tint of his Indian brother. 
| His disposition, however, is the same 
—fierce and carnivorous—albeit he 
is easily tamed, and makes a most amusing and 
interesting pet. 


In Deli, the great eastern tobacco-growing 
Vol xxvii 47, 


district of Sumatra, the mongoose is not common, 
and it was with great interest that we heard of 
the capture of a young one. A peep into the 
basket which the natives had brought revealed 
nothing but a small dark object curled up on 
the straw at the foot. Next instant, however, 
there was a scratching and a scrambling, a small 
pink snout with whiskers on either side pushed 
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open the lid, and, with a satisfied grunt, a little, 
dark-grey, ferret-like animal tumbled on to the 
floor. 

“Wah! Babi ketchil!” (‘‘a little pig”) ex- 
claimed one of the Chinese boys in Malay ; and 
“ Babi” our pet was called from that instant. 

Picking himself up, Babi started out on a tour 
of exploration, beginning with the feet of the 
person nearest. He sniffed at the white canvas 


By this time it had been unanimously decided 
that Babi was a pet worth acquiring, -and the 
transference of a sum equivalent to one shilling 
put him in our legal possession. To an outsider 
it might have appeared more accurate to say 
that the mongoose took possession of us—house 
and household. Already there were two indoor 
pets—a Chow puppy and a Siamese cat (not to 
speak of a baby), but Babi soon ousted them from 
their pride of place and brought them to heel. 

The cat, a particularly fine Royal Siamese, 
tremendously powerful and pugnacious, was 
inclined to resent the intruder at first, and 
assumed a lofty attitude of disdainful contempt. 
Quite unconcerned, Babi continued to worry 
poor pussy at every available opportunity, dart- 
ing at his feet and biting maliciously at his long 
tail. Ultimately the cat capitulated, and, re- 
sponding to these insidious advances, the two 
were soon rolling over and over in a thoroughly 
enjoyable romp. 

Bruin, the Chow pup, and a great friend of the 
cat, fell a victim to the first onslaught, and the 
three animals thereafter proved the best of 


Beppi, the tame deer, another of Babi's playfellows. 
From a Photograph. 


shoes, scratched inquisitively at the laces, and 
attempted to climb the drill trousers. Failing 
in this, he next set out to catch his own tail, 
jumping round after it, uttering squeals of joy 
and excitement. 


friends, in spite of Babi’s selfishness and dis- 
regard of the proprieties. After dinner each 
night the animals were fed, the Chinese “ boys ” 
providing a plate for each, and up till the advent 
of the mongoose it had been the established 
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“He would make for his nearest neighbour squeaking and snarling and clambering into the middle of the dish.” 


etiquette that no approach should be made on a 
neighbour’s dainties until the owner had given 
up his right by ostentatiously moving away. 
Thereafter, however, it was usually a case of 
“general post” from plate to plate, until even 
the greediest was satisfied. But Babi would 
have none of this. He broke the unwritten law 
on the first occasion, and continued to break it 
till the end. True, he did generally start by 
seizing the choicest morsel in his own plate, but 
immediately after he would make for his nearest 


neighbour, squeaking and snarling and clamber- 
ing into the middle of the dish. Not infre- 
quently he would clutch the very piece a friend 
was in the act of devouring, snatching it raven- 
ously from the disappointed owner. Never once 
did his long-suffering companions retaliate, 
although they were not so patient with one 
another. 

Another animal whom the mongoose delighted 
to visit and tease was Beppi, the tame deer. 
Though occasionally allowed to roam at large, 
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he was generally enclosed in a netted paddock, 
and here Babi would suddenly make his appear- 
ance. Uttering his curious hoarse squeak, he 
would dart at the deer’s legs, scratching, biting, 
and driving poor Beppi wild with rage and fear. 
Nor was the encounter devoid of danger to the 
assailant, for, goaded to desperation, Beppi 
would turn at last and, grunting with rage, 
endeavour to strike his tiny antagonist with his 


“There was a how! and an appalling crash." 


fore-feet. This, however, merely served to bring 
forth an exhibition of quickness and agility 
which one would hardly have expected from 
such a clumsy-looking animal as Babi. Darting 


sideways or springing backwards, he would 
evade his adversary until the arrival of an 
attendant would put an end to the bout for the 
time being. 

Hens also provided our pet with great sport. 


Creeping along in his 
own peculiar, stealthy 
manner, he would 
pounce upon some un- 
suspecting fowls bask- 
ing in the sun, and 
send them flying with terrified 
screams and clucks. In the house 
Babi was at once a universal favourite 
and a pest. His curiosity was 
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abnormal—quite unique. He lived in the same 
house for about two years, and yet every time 
he entered a room he nosed around and investi- 
gated the whole place anew, thoroughly and 
systematically. From sunrise till late at night 


he was astir, with an enforced interval of rest 
from eleven till one, when the human beings 
“lay off” for tiffin and a siesta. Babi’s hetray- 
ing squeak would arouse the household in the 
small hours—certain indication that mischief 
was afoot. Protests would follow from the 
native “ babu” or nurse, accompanied by the 
thud of bare feet on the floor. Grunts of rage 
and protest from the mongoose would indicate 
that once again he had been foiled in his favourite 
amusement of stealing the rubber mouthpiece 
of the baby’s bottle. 

The creature was an inveterate thief, guests 
being his principal victims. Pipes, cigar-cases, 
slippers, socks, tooth-brushes—all disappeared 
from the unhappy stranger’s room in bewildering 


and annoying fashion. Once a sensitive and © 


enraged Dutchman, who detested rats and all 
similar animals, was driven out on to the veranda, 
scantily attired, calling loudly for assistance. 
Aroused by his cries, the Chinese “‘ boys” rushed 
up, to find the European dodging round the 
furniture in a futile attempt to baffle Babi, 


who had made up his mind to secure the sock 
which the poor man had only half drawn on 
to one of his feet ! 

Another guest had occasion to remember his 
introduction to our queer pet. Once, not long 
before, he had stayed at the house and made the 
acquaintance of the Chow. On waking early, 
in the half-light, he perceived the black pup 
standing at his bedside wagging his tail in token 
of renewed friendship. Parting the “ clambo,” 
or mosquito-curtain, the guest stretched forth 
a hand to pat his friend, when, to his horror, the 
Chow opened his mouth, there was a “ plop” as 
something fell to the floor, and next moment a 
wiry-haired, rat-like animal scrambled into the 
bed, squeaking and grunting. The ensuing yell 
brought the host on the scene, and he quickly 
explained the situation. Remembering his 
former friend, the Chow had trotted round for 
a morning call, bringing with him, in his mouth, 
his new friend Babi, for introduction. In the 
uncertain light, Babi’s tail had not been notice- 
able protruding from the pup’s jaws, and hence 
the startling dénouement. 

On another notable occasion one of the Chinese 
“boys” was the victim. He had entered a 
vacant bedroom to remove a tray of tea-things, 
and was making his exit down the bathroom 
stairs. These were very high and steep, and 
as the Chinaman descended step by step his 
long, flowing pigtail rested on the floor of the 
room above. Having scented a meal, Babi was 
on the prowl, and entered the room just as the 
“boy ” reached the head of the stairs. Enraged 
at losing his food, the mongoose waited his 
opportunity, and as the point of the pigtail was 
about to follow its owner he pounced on it and 
gave it'a hearty tug. The effect was instan- 
taneous and magical. There was a howl, an 
appalling crash, and the Chinaman, Babi, and 
the smashed fragments of a choice tea-set shot 
down the stairs in a confused cascade. The 
“boy ” was considerably shaken, both mentally 
and physically, but Babi was none the worse. 
He seemed to bear a charmed life, indeed, for 
shortly afterwards, when flying with the cherished 
bottle mouthpiece from an enraged “‘ babu,” he 
charged through the rails of the veranda and 
fell with a thud twelve feet on to a gravel walk. 
There was a cry of horror, and all present antici- 
pated a fatal result, but, before anyone could 
reach the end of the veranda and look over, 
there came a familiar squeaking on the stairs, 
and up popped Babi, triumphantly dragging the 
rubber tubing after him. 

Many and varied were the pranks and tricks 
played by the little rascal, whose life seemed to 
be one long spell of fun and frolic—for his 
owners as well as himself. 
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“* Babi seized the snake by the back of the neck just below the head and killed it.” 


—~ | 
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Food being plentiful and procured without 
exertion, Babi showed no special preference for 
the traditional mongoose diet of snakes. These, 
indeed, were not numerous round about the 
house, but once a cobra was discovered in a 
bathroom, and the mongoose’s services were 
requisitioned. Petted and pampered, he 
appeared at first to have lost his natural, wild 
instinct of hatred for his deadly antagonist. 
The cobra, on the other hand, was alive to the 
danger, and at the first opportunity struck at 


his placid foe. 


The house where Babi 


Whether by good luck or by a subtle move- 
ment not visible to the onlookers, Babi escaped, 
but his fighting blood was up. The hair 
Tose in a ridge on his back, and he faced his 
loathsome adversary eager for the fray. For a 
moment or two they manceuvred, and then, like 
a flash, the cobra struck again. A swerve to the 
side, a quick pounce, and Babi had seized the 
snake by the back of the neck just below the 
head and killed it. Then, before the reptile 
ceased to writhe, he calmly proceeded to eat his 
victim, beginning at the head ! 

But if cobras figured sparingly on his bill-of- 
fare, it was otherwise with beetles, cockroaches, 


lived, showing the veranda through which he fell to the fround, a distan 
From a Photograph, 
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and the chic-chac or common house-lizard. The 
frequent “ thud’ as they fell to the floor was 
invariably followed by the well-known squeak 
and the hurrying patter of tiny paws. Unless 
the chic-chac was unusually hard-headed and 
recovered itself speedily there would be an 
audible “scrunch,” and Babi settled down to 
an unexpected bonne bouche. 

So often did Babi come scathless out of hair- 
breadth adventures that at length he was 
regarded as impervious to accidents and the ills 
that flesh is heir to, but one day he refused his 


ce of twelve feet. 


dinner, and even his four-footed friends w 
amazed to take advantage of the fact. a 
day he moped listlessly, nor did the offer of an 
old bottle, with mouthpiece complete, rouse him 
to an interest in life. He curled himself up in 
the little tin pan he had adopted as his bed, and 
next morning, for the first time since he’ hed 
lived in the house, his cheery, inquisitive voice 
was silent—Babi was dead. Alas, alas! Th 
energetic, faithful, affectionate little creature had 
gone, but his epitaph remains gtaven in the 
memories of those he cheered with his cunnin 
kindly ways. We could have better s a 
some other pet, aie 
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The Authoress in shooting kit. 
From a Photograph. 


Our Trek 

Beyond 
the 
zambesi. 


Vv. 
BY MRS. FRED MATURIN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. M. BROCK, R.L, 
AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Inspired by the success of her tour in the South of England with “The Wide World” caravan, 
Mrs. Maturin planned a more ambitious journey —a trip through the wilds of North-Western 


Rhodesia. 


All sorts of adventures fell to the lot of the members of the little party, and at times 


their experiences were trying indeed, but throughout the whole expedition the authoress managed 


to maintain her sense of humour and see the funny side of every happening. 


In this instalment 


Mrs, Maturin describes the experiences of her party in a terrible morass, and the arrival of 
the “Insular Miss,” the fourth member of the expedition. 


PARE BLEBBE, July 29th, r910.—It is 


v 

ne) 11 a.m., and we have only just got 

FS: up, for it was 3 a.m. before we 
QTd 


reached this place, after the worst 
trek we’ve had yet. We did forty- 
five miles yesterday and had never-to-be-for- 
gotten experiences, for which we have the guide, 
and in addition a Livingstone map, to thank. 
The guide took us the wrong way, while the map 
said Etebbe was half the distance it has proved 
to be. The day before we start trekking again 
Sam and the guide are always called up, the map 
is spread out on the camp table, we all collect 
round, and a big confab takes place. 

“Sam!” yelled Don Quixote, when our last 
afternoon tea at the Chunga camp was finished, 
“call that guide and come here. And tell the 
carriers and servants that we strike camp to- 
morrow morning at four o’clock sharp.” 

Sam, rising from some carpentering, stood up 
and bawled the good news to the carriers and 
servants in the distance, and a hum of delight 
went up, for at this rate we should reach Etebbe 
in time for them to get nicely drunk at the annual 


Beer Festival now going on at every village we 
come to. Then Don Q. opened out our map, 
expressly drawn for us by a learned Livingstone 


Sam does some carpentering. 
From a Photograph. 
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“A big confab takes place.” 


man. One would think, if anything in the world 
should be correct, it should be a map, but our 
mapmaker evidently had other views. 

For instance, he somewhat confuses our move- 
ments by marking a lot of the places and rivers, 
hills and valleys, in the wrong localities. Some 
which should be north of the Kafue River are 
south, and those to the south are north. Some 
landmarks which are really in North-Eastern 
Rhodesia are shown in our map as being in 
North-Western Rhodesia—about eight hundred 
miles difference ! 

We shouldn’t have known all this if a Native 
Commissioner hadn’t told us and made what 
alterations he could for us, though he overlooked 
some of the errors. We still spread this precious 
map out on the table when we are about to trek, 
but there is a distinct feeling of distrust con- 
cerning it. Will that river really be there, or is it 
all the time flowing merrily in Nyassaland, or 
up near Uganda? As it’s the only water marked 


for a long, arduous, thirsty trek 
through the wilderness, its pre- 
sence (or absence elsewhere) is 
of some moment, and causes 
many sleepless hours the night 
before a move. 

Finally a spirit of reckless- 
ness seizes us. We'll make for 
that river and try our luck. 
As Mr. Muffin philosophically 
reminds us, “ If it’s there it’s 
there, and if it isn’t it isn’t,” 
and we have now (to cheer our- 
selves and to keep the uncer- 
tainty of life and Livingstone 
maps before us) inscribed that 
same saying in red ink at the 
top of our dear old chart. 

To-day the sun, setting over 
the vast silent flats, illumines 
the red-letter words with rather 
a sinister light. 

The guide and all the servants 
and half the carriers, called to 
consult, and already hearing 
in imagination the beer-drums thrumming, said 
our way to the Kafue River and station lay first 
past Etebbe. On"the map was marked a village 
called Syngala. Would it not be better to go 
round that way, reach the Kafue River, and then 
trek along it through Lord Wolverton’s and the 
Duke of Westminster’s farms, where we should 
be in touch with some sort of civilization, people 
to tell us where to go next, and water all the way ? 
But Sam says, emphatically, ‘‘ Follow map, 
everybody get lost. Die.” And so we decide 
for Etebbe, and must do it in one march somehow, 
as no water lies between. How many miles 
distant it is not one soul can tell us. 

Weare up long before the stars have got snuffed 
out of the sky by the coming sun, long before one 
streak of dawn appears like an angel’s wing upon 
the far, flat horizon. It feels like the middle of 
the night, and is very cold. Hot tea is brought 
to the tents, and we hear Muffin groaning at 
having to leave his snug bed and declaring that 


From a) 
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Some stragglers on the trek to Etebbe. 


(Photograph. 
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next time he comes on trek in Central Africa 
he'll have eighteen carriers to carry his camp-bed 
with him asleep in it on occasions like this. 
“Cheer up, Muffin!” says Don Quixote, as 
we all assemble at a breakfast for which we have 
to grope, the lamps being all packed, and only a 
dying twig-fire near by, which no one has time 
to attend to. “ Look at that orange-coloured 
moon! The sun will soon be up now, and you 


one great sea of waving golden grass. The sun 
is up, the moon and stars have faded, and the 
warmth of day is comforting us. Everyone looks 
happy and feels it. 

“ Are you not glad you got up, Muffin ? ” say: 
Don Q. “ Look at that ied opie ee na 

It grows very hot about ten, and at 11 a.m. 
we all stop to have a drink from our canvas 
water-bags, borne on a pole by a carrier, whom 


Front a) 


will be pleased we made this early start when’ we 
are well en route, with herds of game wherever 
we look. You may easily get your first wilde- 
beest to-day.” ; 

“ Hang the wildebeest !” says the sleepy one, 
evidently in a vile temper. : 
am I eating here ? ”—holding_ something on a 
fork to the fire. “ Hanged if it isn’t a piece of 
zebra skin laid on my plate! Sam, what does 
this mean?” ae } ’ 

“ Mastah tell me boil piece zebra skin, see if 
get soft ; show mastah.” f ; 

“ And I’ve been chewing at It for five minutes, 
thinking it was bacon! Go to Jericho with it!” 
And he hurls it savagely at Sam’s head as that 
domestic kneels adjacent to our table, pulling 
my tent-pegs out of th 
carriers, swarming roun 
ing to pack tents and luggage, add to the general 
misery. : es 

But there is a silver lining to every cloud, even 
beyond the Zambesi ; and behold us: all two 
hours later, 2 goodly caravan of people, some- 
thing like a mile in length (with stragglers), 
streaming over the anthill-studded flats, with 
more open country ahead of us which shows 


Packing the wagon. 


“ What the mischief - 
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Sam is strictly enjoined to keep close to my 
machila, for fear he or the others will drink the 
precious water. There is just enough to last 
through the heat of the day, with care. 

The guide marches well in front of the caval- 
cade, and has become a most extraordinary- 
looking object, being attired in various things 
picked up in the camp. To-day he leads 
us in an old mackintosh of Don Quixote’s 
(thrown away to lighten baggage and fought 
fiercely over till the guide got it) and a Bond 
Street hat of mine, mushroom shape and wreathed 
with daisies. 

On we go, mile after mile, through the long, 
hot morning, the tall grass hiding everyone 
before and behind you from view. We make 
our own path; no foot can have trod here 
before. The guide, when asked why he cannot 
take us along some sort of native track, says he is 
cutting across country as being shorter. ; 

Once, in an open space—before again plunging 
into grass far higher than our heads—we meet 
a long caravan of some curious tribe doing their 
annual trek for water for their cattle to the 
Kafue River, but in another direction to our 
selves. They drive about five hundred head of 


ai 
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cattle, each animal whitewashed down one half 
of its body, each man and child also painted 
with whitewash right down one half of him 
(face and feet included), and each woman 
painted all over with large white spots the size 
of a currant-bun. 
“ What for white paint, Sam ? ” I inquire, 

this remarkable sight meets our eyes ; and Sam 
lucidly explains, “ Whitewash drive away devil 


and make cows go faster ’—which statement _ 


wants more unravelling than any of us feel 
equal to this hot day. 

“When will this confounded grass end?” 
asks Mr. Muffin presently. “ One couldn’t see 
game here if millions were round us, as I dare 
say they are. I hear rushes and rustlings every 
minute, and haven’t had a shot yet.”” 

“ Much more nasty sings coming than grass,” 
says Sam, cheerfully. ‘‘ Soon, guide say, we in 


one big bog.” ; ‘ 
The bog arrives—or, rather, we arrive at it. 


I have been walking with Don Q., 
but now Sam says the guide advises 
“ Missis get into her machila, ’cos 
she can’t swim.” Hardly have I 
hurriedly obeyed than — squelch, 
squash !—we are in the bog, the 


machia-men and everyone eise up 
to their knees. 

One sees one’s luggage (cherished things like my 
dressing-bag, with my jewel-case and pet photo- 
graphs in it, and Don Quixote’s box of cartridges 
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and his fifty-guinea high-velocity rifle) moving 
along, as it were, upon the face of the waters, 
the carriers upon whose heads they are being 
immersed almost up to the nose, through which 
they breathe only with difficulty, because of the 
thick, succulent reeds growing rankly in this 
dismal swamp. 

Very soon my machila is deep down in the 
water, from which arises a ghastly smell, while 
all round me, as I lie in slime and water, wriggle 
water-snakes and other vile things. A huge rat 
dives across me; I am wet to my waist ; and 
the morass appears to be growing deeper every 
minute. 

“Stop!” roars Don Quixote, when we have 
done about half a mile of this. There is a 
dreadful quaking feeling underneath, as if any 
minute we might all have to swim, while far as 
eye can reach the bog extends away to the sky- 
line. ‘‘ Sam, what the deuce does this mean ? ” 
Not often does the quiet and gentle Don . 


“The morass appears to be growing deeper every minute.” 


Quixote get excited, but he’s u is mi i 
, ip to his middl 
the bog. Someone’s tent ahead has just Tae 
under altogether, and things are looking serious, 
, 
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for it’s plain we are in one of the Kafue morasses, 
extending over miles of desolation away to the 
thirty-mile-distant Kafue River. The guide is 
yelled at to return, which, after many objections 
(bawled back from where he is taking off his 
mackintosh and, with skinny black arms raised 
in the air, rolling it tight to place on his head 
to keep it dry), he finally obeys, up to his waist 
in the swamp. 

“ Ask this thrice-cursed guide,” says Don Q., 
furiously, “what he has brought us into this 
for.” 

“He say, mastah, this only way get quick 
to Etebbe.” 

“How dare he bring us into a morass ex- 
tending for miles ?_ How much longer shall we 
be in this ?” 

Jabber, jabber, jabber; everyone talks at 
once and gesticulates so violently that we all 
sink in a bit deeper than we were before. 

All we can get from the guide is, “‘ Bog plenty 
big. No can say when finish. If stop plenty 
talk, never get out before night come.” 

“Oh,” I nearly sob, “this is too terrible! I 
am wet up to my neck. A _ slimy rat is 
flattened somewhere under me in the machila 
and can’t get out. And the mosquitoes—look 
at them!” 

They swarm in countless myriads over the 
surface of the bog, and are simply eating us up 
alive. Mr. Muffin’s countenance, sticking out 
of the reeds, is covered with scarlet lumps, and 
he says he doesn’t care if he is hanged for it, he’ll 
strangle the guide then and there, and he lurches 
furiously for him. The guide, hateful brute, 
gets away by the skin of his teeth, and, after 
much talk as to whether we shall turn back, go 
on, or what, Don Q. orders Sam to tell the guide 
that “ so sure as there is a heaven above us, if we 
are not out of the bog in one hour, the guide will 
be left in the bog for good and all.” 

This fearful threat Sam translates, pointing 
first to the sky, then significantly into the bog, 
and the guide (his one eye at last alive with terror) 
plunges forward and the rest of us follow. 

Three solid and terrible hours we spent travel- 
ling through that never-to-be-forgotten morass 
on the Kafue flats. About noon no one could 
go another step without a rest of some kind, so, 
seeing a slight eminence in the distance which 
looked as if it might be an island, or something 
like terra firma, we sixty souls made for it, I, the 
one woman among the sixty, so low-spirited that 
I felt I did not much care if we ever reached it. 
Don Q. tried all he knew to cheer me, again 
reminding me, as he did with the lions, “ Think 
of your articles for THE Wipe Worip!” To 
which | again replied tearfully, “ If I’m drowned 
in a bog, what does it matter?” 


We lunched, after a fashion, in the middle of 
the charming retreat we had got into. The 
green place was an island, and we climbed on to 
it—carriers, servants, and all, and had something 
to eat and some of our fast-vanishing water to 
drink. There was no room on the island for tents 
and luggage, so they were laid, as gingerly as 
might be, on to the hard, flattened-down cane- 
reeds, as thick as your finger, which covered the 
whole surface of the bog, making the going too 
awful for words, but which now came in useful 
to lay the luggage and tents and bundles of bed- 
ding on. We hoped they would not sink through, 
but lots of them did, and so deep was our depres- 
sion that we sat inertly munching biscuits and 
watched with Stoic calm one item after another 
either float away or go under with a squelching 
noise. Nothing mattered. 

“ There goes my hat-box !” I remarked. 

“Oh, I am sorry,” says Don Q. “ Which 
hat is it?” 

“The two-guinea one for farms,” is my some- 
what enigmatical reply; but Don Q. under- 
stands, and says: “ The pretty pink one with 
white roses ? And I wanted you to wear it when 
we got to the Duke of Westminster’s place ! 

“What can that black object be over there, I 
wonder, Muffin? ” he adds, pointing away over 
the bog. ‘Is it possible it is a hippo looking 
out of the swamp, or a buffalo’s head ? ” 

“ It’s my black leather suit-case,” says Muffin, 
drearily. “J thought it was a hippo at first, 
and the grey thing following it a croc. But it 
isn’t. It’s the carrier trying to catch it up.” 

It is 2 p.m. before at last, wet, miserable, and 
simply caked in foul and disgusting slime, we 
emerge from the Kafue morass on to delightful 
open, dry veldt. We are now ona big plain with 
a line of bush fringing it in the far distance round 
two sides. Here and there are to be seen herds 
of game, or groups of two, three, and more, and 
Mr. Muffin’s delight, when one group proves to 
be wildebeest, of which he has not yet got one 
specimen, is unbounded, and away he goes with 
his boy “ Milk ” to try and get one. 

In the opposite direction goes Don Q., also 
after wildebeest, and I call a halt, order Jonas to 
light a fire of anything he can find, and to boil 
the kettle for tea. Then I look at the sun, which 
is getting well down in the sky, and wonder 
where we are, and when we shall get anywhere 
if hunting is going to begin after all these delays ! 
Well, we are on a shooting trek, and I confess it 
would be desperately hard to pass those fine- 
horned wildebeest (which in bush country we 
shall not see at all) and not get some for trophies. 
We also need meat badly, so I try not to feel 
worried, and seat myself on the chop-boxes to 
await tea in the wilderness. 
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Shots ring out right and left, and from an ant- 
hill I watch Don Q. on one side bring his wilde- 
beest to earth, dead after two shots, and then 
Mr. Muffin, a mile away in the other direction, 
being hotly charged, head down, by his wounded 
quarry, he dodging round “ Milk” and keeping 
it off by throwing his hat into its face. 


but I was worn out, half dying of thirst and 
hunger (we had had no proper food all day), my 
clothes were cold and wet and slimy from the 
bog, my shoes full of it, and here were we in this 
desolate region, the home of wild beasts, and no 
inquiries could throw the slightest light upon 
when we might expect to reach our destination. 


“Mr. Maffin being hotly charged by his wounded quarry.” 


The afternoon’s sun is low and a cool breeze 
heralds evening when at last the hunters return 
with two fine heads and stacks of meat, and we 
all have tea. The guide looks very "worried. 
“ Etebbe very, very long way still,” he says. 

And the caravan starts once more, we fondly 
believing that the bush we are now fast approach- 
ing is our destination. Alas, we little knew ! 


We were out all night, or rather till 3 a.m. 

Never shall I forget what we all went through ! 
Our water finished, our thirst awful, our bodies 
and feet so weary and worn that at last we could 
hardly move. 

From tea-time, 4 p.m., till three next morning 
we asked the guide or Sam feebly every half- 
hour, ‘“‘ Where is Etebbe ?”” But on and on and 
on we trekked, and no Etebbe—not a light, not 
a kraal, not one sign of life or of human presence 
—came into view in this limitless and ghastly 
wilderness. 

The moon did not rise till midnight, and we 
had to stumble through a darkness so dense that 
you could not see your hand before your face. 

And then, suddenly, a lion roared ! 

We were in thick forest now, and it sounded 
quite close. We had no light of any kind, and 
it might easily spring upon our little party from 
the blackness all round. 

I could bear no more. Lying in my machila, 
I wept! I hope no one will call me a coward, 


That wretched guide might have been bound 
for eternity, he moved on ahead so implacably 
and relentlessly ! 

After the bush we again reached open country, 
and then, after hours of tramping, once more 
found ourselves in the thickest, highest, densest 
grass jungle we had ever yet seen. Into this 
we plunged. Whether the carriers were follow- 
ing or not no one could see, or at last cared. The 
moon was up now, and every now and then my 
machila would bump over a big lump in the 
little path—a carrier who had lain down with 
his load, too exhausted to go on. At every 
tustle in the dense, thick grass, which rose on 
each side of us like a ten-foot wall, I trembled. 

Once, I know, a lion was not far off, for I 
heard his grunt (more like a great pig than a 
lion}—a sure sign- he was hungry. For three 
miles or so I was entirely alone, with two worn- 
out, rebellious machila-men, who I knew would 
throw me down and bolt if any lion or leopard 
came along. Don Quixote had had to go back 
to keep up the carrier who had his despatch-box, 
containing some sixty or seventy sovereigns in 
it. Mr. Muffin had gone ahead, and I had not 
seen him for an hour. 

We got here about 3 a.m., having done forty- 
five miles in one day. 

We are now about to have breakfast. Mr. 
Muffin has just emerged very rapidly from the 
pool close to our camp, where he went to have 
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a dip. A huge crocodile suddenly rose up as 
he lay splashing and enjoying himself, and made 
for him with a grab. He just got out “ by the 
nail of his toe,” so to speak, and lay on the grass 
so upset that I had to fan him back to his normal 
state, while the crocodile, retiring to the other 
end of the pool to meditate upon the disappoint- 
ments of life, sat and watched us with one eye 
out of the water. We have decided to move at 
once a mile farther on, and send for water here, 
for “Crocs in shallow pools like this,” says 
Muffin, reviving slowly, “ take walks abroad, and 
my tent touches their pool.” 

Evening.—We move on to-morrow to the 
Duke of Westminster’s farm on the Kafue 
River—another long march. We have sat 


all day long in this new camp watching a mighty 
fire that I started by putting a match, just before 
we left, to the dense grass jungle at the edge of 
which we slept last night after that fearful trek. 
My idea was to burn that hateful jungle, and the 


crocodile and lions with it. 
I never dreamt it would blaze 
up so quickly as it did, but 
I nearly burnt our tents to 
cinders, the heat 
terrific that they could hardly 
be got down in time. The 
crocodile must by now be no 
more, for the flames leapt 
over his pool at once; but 
we all had to run for our lives, and all day we 
have sat and watched my fire sweeping the 
whole countryside from horizon to horizon 
—a marvellous sight. 

Dense volumes of smoke rose into the blue 
of the heavens, at times blotting out the sun, and 
the crackle of the flames was like artillery-fire. 


being so 


“Look! Look!” I cried as we sat at our 


‘tent-doors ; and the men rushed for their guns, 


for past our camp came flying buck, one after 
the other, driven out by the devastating fire. It 
seemed cruel to shoot at them, their terror was 
so great; but we wanted meat badly, for all 
the wildebeest had to be dropped and left behind 
last night. ; 

In half an hour there lay in camp food and 
plenty for the whole sixty souls. One could 
not shoot half the game that rushed past our 
tents, and many a lovely buck, I am glad to say, 
passed unharmed. Flights of pheasants, part- 
ridges, and sand-grouse also winged their 
terrified way over our tent-roofs, and a few were 
shot for the pot. 

I was dozing in my tent, very tired from 
yesterday, when I heard “ Bang! bang!” from 
Mr. Muffin’s rifle, and then, ‘‘ Great Scot! I’ve 
killed six niggers instead of impala, I do 
believe !” 


“Mr. Moffin killed « buck right among « party of natives.” 


Frantic howls rose from the entire village, and 
we all rushed to the scene. Mr. Muffin’s bullets 
had killed a buck right among a party of natives, 
who were racing through long grass to kill it 
with their assegais. No one, however, was hurt, 
and the howling ceased when the Muffin offered 
copious presents as compensation for the fright. 


al 
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I heard Tom saying, “ Missis shoot me dead, 
but I came to life when missis give me blanket, 
look-glass, buck, and pot jam.” 

So the six “ corpses ” lay in a row and showed 
no signs of life till Muffin, with dismal visions of 
being tried for manslaughter, laid tempting 
offerings round them in a ring. Then one eye 
opened, and then 
another, and when 
a general resurrec- 
tion had taken 
place, the Muffin, 
breathing freely 
once more, joined us 
at afternoon tea. 


“T forgot one 
chap’s blanket,” he 
said, “so he 


promptly lay down 
and died again till I 
fetched it.” 

Duke of Westmin- 
ster’s Farm, Kafue 
River, July 3oth.— 
We left Etebbe long 
before daylight, and 
had a lovely trek 
through bush coun- 
try to Lebombo, and 


then on to here. 
Soon after starting Don Quixote shot a beautiful 


impala buck, and I photographed it, propped up 
with sticks. 

Farther on in the forest we saw eland through 
the trees, and Don Q. and Sam stalked them ; 
but they got away, and Don Q. was much upset, 
for he has not got a single eland yet. At 
2 p.m. we reached Lord Wolverton’s farm, and 
were most kindly entertained to lunch by the 
first white man we have seen for a long while 
now—Mr. Graham, the manager. He had 
killed two large crocodiles in a shallow pool 
close to his hut only an hour before. I was 
very nervous, having found large lion-spoor 
outside my hut at Lebombo, where we slept one 
night, and where I occupied a new clean grass 
hut prepared for Mr. Handley, Native Commis- 
sioner, who was so kind to us at Magoy, and who 
Is now on his annual travels somewhere in our 
rear collecting “‘ hut-tax.’’ I heard twigs crack- 
ing all night, and now it seems the lions have 
preceded us here, for their spoor is all over the 
place, and there is talk of a lion-hunt. The 
two lions must have walked past the door of my 
hut, for their footmarks were plainly visible in 
the soft sand. 

About sunset we at last sighted this beautiful 
farm, and were most hospitably met and enter- 
tained by the manager, Mr. Woost, and several 


A fine impeia shot by “ Don Q.” 
From a Photograph. 


of his assistants. They are growing cotton here 
very successfully and raising cattle. We pitched 
one tent for me close to the cotton plantation, 
and the two men had their beds in the open. 
We left Mr. Muffin here to try to get a hippo in 
the river below the farm, and Don Q. and I 


went on to Kafue to meet out “ Insular Miss,” 
-due to be there the 


day after to 
morrow, having fol- 
lowed us out from 
England. She is a 
charming woman, 
but very “insular” 
and “correct.” 
Kafue River, Aug. 
1st. — To-day the 
“Insular Miss” 
arrived—very early 
in the morning—by 
the same train as 
Mr. Muffin, who 
trekked across coun- 
try, picking it up at 
a place in the jungle 
where the engine 
stops for water. He 
forgot she would be 
in that train, and 
she (about 6 a.m.), 


gazing from the window and thinking “ What a 
queer country !” beheld a dishevelled being in 
pyjamas hanging on to a sponge-bag and pillow 
(he had slept beside the line) halloaing to the 
train to stop, while his carriers, who had also 
been asleep, ran behind, hurling his possessions 
into the train anyhow. 

The Insular Miss (who had never yet met Mr. 
Muffin) thought, “‘ Who is this strange person ?” 
and kept her skirts out of his way and held her 
nose high in the air. He sat Opposite her, 
enveloped now in a mackintosh, and when she in. 
quired of him if he happened to know anything 
of a party she was joining at the Kafue River 
he hadn’t the courage to confess he was one of 
them. He was still half asleep, and Iterally 
had not washed for four days. Men never wash 
on trek in Northern Rhodesia ; it is no use. 
Because of the great grass-fires the ground is one 
expanse of black ash, and you live your life 
crawling through it on hands and knees after 
game. “ Why waste your time washing,” say 
men on shooting trips, “ only to be black again 
in ten minutes?” So no one washes. And so 
the Insular Miss thought poor Muffin was the 
seritel engine-driver, and a very familiar man 

When the train stopped close to our 
Kafue and Don Quixote and I met it, Mugin 
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made violent signs to us to pretend we didn’t 
even know him, and he slipped out of a door on 
the off-side of the train and bolted into the camp, 
taking refuge in Don Q.’s tent, where, while his 
own was being got up, he hurriedly bathed for 
the first time for days. 

When the Insular Miss turned up for break- 
fast in the open, and we all sat under a tree 
round the table, politely inquiring of the new 
arrival how she had enjoyed her voyage out and 
journey up, and so on, she remarked (and Muffin, 
laced into the tent hard by, could hear), ‘‘ Oh, 
very much, thank you. The only thing I don’t 
quite like in Rhodesia is the familiarity of the 
lower classes. A most filthy individual—evi- 
dently the stoker or something of the train— 
actually got into my carriage coming here, in his 


pyjamas, and 
talked to me in a 
most hail - fellow- 


well-met style. He 
read my name on 
my bag, scratched 
his back, and said 
the mosquitoes 
were ‘the very 
devil out here,’ or 


“Don Q.” and Sam stalking an cland. 
From a Photograph. 


some such improper remark. He concluded ”— 
the Insular Miss paused to give weight to the 
finale—‘ by offering me a cigarette to smoke !” 

Here a most perturbed-looking eye was seen 
glued to the little string-wirdow of Don Q.’s tent, 
and I heard sounds of hard breathing. 

“T declined with thanks, naturally,” con- 
tinued the Insular Miss, “and decided I would, 
on arrival, complain to the stationmaster here, 
and certainly shall do so. One knows that in 
our colonies class distinctions are not as clean- 
drawn as at home. I have heard of people sitting 
down to meals with gangers and engine-drivers 
out here, and arriving again in England a year 


later not greatly the worse for it. I am quite 
prepared to do my best, during our coming trek, 
to adapt myself to any strange sorts of people 
we may meet, so long as they are not foo ‘ rag-tag 
and bobtail,’ if you will excuse the expression ; 
but there is a limit, and my people at dear old 
Muddlethorpe-on-Sea would agree with me that 
the line must be drawn at unwashed stokers in 
their pyjamas.” 

“JT know the man you mean,” said I. “ He 
is a most familiar person. An Irishman, wasn’t 
he? Tom, hand the lady the butter.” 

“T think he was Irish. I have never been to 


Ireland, but he had all the appearance of those 
moonlighting ruffians you see in Punch, hiding 
behind hedges or hanging on to the hind legs of 
pigs, don’t you know, and singing— 


” 


Here the Insular Miss broke off, 
startled, for a voice shouted, in continua- 
tion of her sentence :— 


I happened to be borrn 

At the cuttin’ of the corrnn, 

Quite contagious to the town of Killaloo. 
These strains suddenly burst from Don 
Q.’s tent, and forth came Mr. Muffin, throw- 
ing all prudence to the winds, and being 
desirous, after a fifteen hours’ fast, of securing 
to himself some share of the rapidly-vanishing 
breakfast. 

“Top of the mornin’ to ye all!” he bawled, 
ignoring the alarmed looks of the Insular Miss. 
“The stoker—at your service, marm ” (bowing 
awkwardly to our visitor, upon whose counte- 
nance a frozen expression settled). ‘‘May I 
partake of my vittles alongside of you? The 
engine’s having its breakfast, so I’ve come for 
mine. In this ’ere land, miss, we’re all alike— 
same clay, don’t you know. Up beyond Zambesi 
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rag-tag wants food 
same as the upper 
ten. Now I’ve 
cleaned meself, ladies 
and gents ”’—beam- 
ing at us all and 
preparing to sit down 
to a square meal at 
the Insular Miss’s 
very elbow, rigid 
now as a half-bent 
poker— I’ll ax yer, 
Miss—Miss—Britan- 
nia Jones, now the 
dirt’s gone, am I an 
intirely bad - lookin’ 


bhoy ?” 
“Who is this? 
May 1 inquire?” 


demands the Insular 
Miss, all but rising 
from her chair in 
horror. 

“Let me_ intro- 
duce you to each 
other,” said I. “I 
forgot you had not 
met. Miss Britannia 
Jones — Mr. James 
Algernon Vere de Vere Muffin, of Muffin Hall, 
County Cork.” 

“Vere de Vere Muffin ! 


From a) 


Not the Mr. Muffin, 


“Don Q.” at his toilet. 


“Don Q.” and the Authoress outside the manager's hut on Lord Wolverton’s farm, 


the fourth member 
of our trek party?” 
faintly asks. Miss 
Britannia, and 
“the” Muffin replies, 
humbly :— 

“The same.” 

“Dear me!” says 
the Insular Miss ; 
and, having shaken 
hands limply with 
Muffin, who is look- 
ing extraordinarily 
clean and nice, she 
buries her face into 
her cup of tea. 

Kafue River, Aug. 
2nd. — A_herd-boy 
has just killed a lion 
with an assegai and 
been badly mauled 
by it close to our 
camp in broad day- 
light, and Mr. 
Muffin has gone to 
see if he can save his 
life. Two lions were 
seen early this morn- 
; ing while we were 
all asleep, calmly walking through our camp 
towards a railway official’s cottage. The 
official watched them from behind a tree, too 
terrified to move. The Insular Miss is not at 
all sure that she likes Rhodesia! Thought 
it all out this afternoon, and says I ought not 


(Photograph. 


From a Photograph. 
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to sleep in the open as I do. It is not only 

rather improper, she thinks, but dangerous. 
Don Quixote spent the afternoon packing all 

our possessions into our wagon. We dismiss our 


you, in a week from now you'll be patting 
*em on the head when they come round worrying 
for food. Lions are most affectionate creatures, 
if properly treated. Look at that dear old 


The Duke of Westminster's farm at Kafue River. 
From a Photograph. 


carriers here, and start early to-morrow for the 
Kafue Lakes, far out in the wilderness again, in 
a wagon that we have hired for six weeks, from 
a Mr. Irvine, who farms twenty miles from here. 
Evening.—The unfortunate herd-boy died. 
Mr. Muffin brought back the lion’s head and 
placed it in the 
middle of the 
dining-table as a 
sort of centre- 
piece, thereby caus- 
ing the Insular Miss 
a severe shock. 
We dined to- 
night inside a four- 
foot thorn fence 
we've had put 
round our camp to 
keep out lions. 
“Things are 
warming up, Miss 
Jones,” says Muffin, 
rubbing his hands 
with glee. “They 
tell me the Kafue 
Lakes are alive 
with lions; they 
go about there 
in herds of seven 
and eight! Bless 


Bible tale of the lions gratitude when the 
Christian martyr picked the thorn out of his 
paw. When the martyr was chucked to the 
lion to eat in the arena a year later, the lion 
refused to so much as take a toe.” 

“T fancy,” says the Insular Miss, “‘ that you 
are confusing one of 
£sop’s fables with 
Daniel in the lions’ 
den. Oh, what is 
that sound? Oh, 
what is it?” 

We all stop eat- 
ing to listen. The 
Insular Miss has 
not yet learnt the 
meaning of that 
dread voice of the 
wilderness, and the 
moon shines down 
on her terrified face 
as she waits for a 
reply. 

“Yes,” breathes 
Mr. Muffin, “ it’s a 
lion, sure enough. 
Sam, take my bed 
back into my tent; 
I sha’n’t sleep out- 
side to-night.” 


The “Insular Miss"—a snapshot unawares. 
From a Photograph. 


(To be concluded.) 


The Sacrifice. 


BY D. D. KENNEDY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN CAMPBELL. 


The story of a girl's terrible game of hide-and-seek with an armed madwoman bent on murder. 


“About the year 1906,” writes the author, “I became acquainted with a Mrs. H——. 


Learning that 


I was interested in mental cases, she told me this experience, which happened to herself, and 


showed me the scars where the mad girl had cut her. 
I have written the narrative, as told to me, from notes made 


H——'s story in every particular. 


Later I met her aunt, who confirmed Mrs. 


in my diary at the time.” 


] FIRST made a friend of Alice W—— 
at school. She was a peculiar girl, 
very bright and lovable, but with an 
extremely bad temper. She had 
Spanish blood in her veins, I believe, 
which perhaps accounted for a strange melan- 
choly which used to come over her. When one 
of these fits seized her she would lose all her 
spirits and mope about for days, not caring to 
speak to anyone. 

On leaving school she got a situation as gover- 
ness, while I went to live with my grandmother 
in a fine old house in one of the prettiest parts 
of Kent. One wing of the house was used only 
to store furniture in, except when a guest- 
chamber was required. On such occasions a 
large bedroom was brought into requisition. 
‘This room had opening out of it a smaller room, 
long and narrow, with a window, opposite the 
door, overlooking the stable yard. 

My grandmother had a great quantity of very 
valuable china. _ It had been in the family for 
gencrations, and she lived in constant terror of 
getting it broken or stolen. So she had this 
small room I have mentioned fitted round with 
shelves, and on them.was stored the precious 
china. To guard her treasure more securely, a 
large four-post bedstead was placed against the 
door, which opened inwards with a spring latch. 
‘This china-closet has an important bearing on 
the narrative which follows. 

I had lived in this old house for eight years, 
when I went on a visit to London. 

One day, while in a shop having tea, whom 
should I see but my old school-fellow, Alice 
, looking very ill and run-down. We 
were delighted to meet one another, and after 
a time she told me she had been in France for 
some years, but had been unwell, and was finally 
obliged to leave her situation. Now she was 
better, and was living in lodgings in Bloomsbury. 
When I got home I wrote to my grandmother, 
asking if I might bring Alice back with me, and, 


as I expected, received an answer in the affirma- 
tive. So it was arranged that Alice and I should 
go home together, and that she should remain 
with us till she had found another situation. 

We met at the station and, though she looked 
pale and tired, she brightened up wonderfully 
after we were seated in the carriage. 

Just before the train started I remarked that 
I had not seen her luggage, and asked if it were 
in the train. 

“No,” she said. “I only brought this hand- 
bag, with enough for a week, as I hope to have 
found a situation by that time. Should I not 
do so, my landlady can send on my box, which 
I packed before leaving.” 

By this time the train was out of the station 
and we turned to our books. I was just in the 
middle of a story when, looking up, I saw Alice 
holding her hand to her throat and staring at the 
opposite window with an expression of the 
wildest horror and hate. 

“ Whatever is the matter ? ” I cried, in alarm. 

After a pause I saw her face grow calmer, and 
she turned to me with a look of relief, yet with 
a kind of haunting fear in her eyes. 

“It’s nothing,” she said. “ I’m nervous, and 
get terribly frightened at times.” 

Then, leaning over me, she whispered, in a 
trembling voice :— 

“You did not see a man’s face and hand at 
the window, did you ?” 

“Of course not,” I said, and laughed at her. 

This seemed to relieve her wonderfully, and 
she picked up her paper and became immersed 
in it till the end of the journey. But I fell to 
thinking of Alice’s strange behaviour, and deter- 
mined that she should not leave at the end of a 
week if I could help it. 

My grandmother had sent the trap to meet us, 
and we were home in short time. The stately old 
lady was in the hall to welcome us, and, after 
kissing us both, she said, in her motherly voice :— 

“ Now, girls, I want you to run upstairs and 
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get your things off as quickly as possible ; then 
come down to supper, for I’m sure you're starv- 
ing. Alice is having the spare room, dear.” 

We went upstairs and down the long passage 
to the guest-chamber, which, with its cheery 
fire, had a look of stately comfort. Tall silver 
candlesticks with long white candles in them 
stood on the dressing-table, their light reflected 
back from the mirror between them. 

“What a large room,” said Alice, “‘ and what 
a huge bed! I haven’t to sleep here alone, 
have 1? Don’t make me,” she went on, plead- 
ingly. ‘It’s just the sort of room one would 
see faces in. No one could hear, however loud 
you screamed, could they ?” 

I tried to reassure her by pointing out the bell- 
cords, one hanging on either side of the bed. 

“Yes,” she said, “I see them ; but I do ask 
you not to make me sleep here alone, for since 
being ill I have been terribly nervous.” 

I said we would talk about that later, but 
must now go down to supper, as my grandmother 
did not like to be kept waiting. Alice looked so 
pale, and seemed to have so little appetite, that 
my grandmother, good soul, was most concerned 
about her health; and when Alice mentioned 
the spare room and hinted that she did not like 
sleeping there alone, my grandmother at once 
said I should sleep with her. 

While she was talking the servant brought in 
the plate-basket and placed it on the sideboard. 
Alice watched her every movement with a 
strange interest, I thought. It was getting late, 
and my grandmother suggested that we should 
both have a glass of hot wine before’ going to 
bed. To this we agreed, and sat sipping it till 
Jane came with the lights to show us to our 
room. When we were half-way up, Alice ran 
back to the dining-room to get her handkerchief, 
which she had forgotten. She returned just as 
grandmother and I entered the spare room, 
which looked the picture of comfort, with its 
cheerful fire reflected in the shining mahogany 
of the four-post bed. 

After lighting the candles on the dressing- 
table my grandmother kissed us good-night, and 
laughingly said she would put the key on the 
inside of the door, so that we might lock it and 
feel ourselves safe and away from everybody. 

When she had gone we sat for a long while 
talking over old times. At length, being tired 
out, we both began to get ready for bed. I sat 
in front of the glass, and started to take down my 
hair, while Alice wandered aimlessly round the 
room, looking at the pictures and talking. After 
some httle time I heard her lock the door and 
take out the key. 

a s Leave the key in the lock, Alice,” I said, 

or we might mislay it.” 


“No; it’s better out,” she answered. 

For some few minutes I was too occupied 
with my hair to take much notice of what 
happened. The next thing I remember was 
that, looking in the glass, I beheld the reflection 
of Alice’s face, staring over my shoulder, with 
the most frightful expression imaginable. I 
gazed at it in utter astonishment. Then I 
heard a voice saying :— 

“Ves, at last I’ve got it.” 

It was Alice’s voice, but so strained and terrible 
that I could hardly recognize it. She went on :— 

“For years I have waited for this chance. 
Once I had it, but they stopped me fulfilling the 
command. You are my sacrifice. See here” 
—and in the glass I saw her draw from her sleeve 
the very knife that had carved our fowl at 
supper, a long, thin blade with a sharp point. 
I moved a little, and the voice continued :— 

“No, it’s no use resisting; offer yourself 
gladly. 1 have the key here ; I have cut the 
bell-pulls, and no one can hear, however loudly 
you call. Will you offer yourself and kneel so 
that I may strike, or must I force you ae 

Then, for the first time, I realized the awful 
fact that Alice was mad, and with the thought 
came action. In an instant I had knocked over 
the candles, and we were in total.darkness. As 
I knocked them over I threw myself on the 
floor—and only just in time, for I heard the 
knife strike the back of the chair where, an 
instant before, I had been sitting. 4 

Then began a most awful game of hide-and- 
seek. Round the room I went on my hands and 
knees, with Alice groping after me. Once she 
stumbled over my legs, and I felt a sharp twinge 
in my back as the knife caught me. All the 
time she went on repeating in that terrible 
voice: “ My sacrifice! My sacrifice !” ; 

Presently I came to the bed, crawled under iy 
and lay still. I heard her groping round, an 
then, just over me, I heard her strike. a 
after time she drove the knife into the : 
evidently thinking I was there. After each ite 
there would be a pause, and I could hear en 
whisper: “It’s not warm or wet. She’s a 
there!” She was feeling the knife after 2° 
thrust ! 

Presently she gave a short laugh, and there 
was silence, but only for a minute. see F 
heard her groping. Now she was on her "hi 
and knees, searching in the corners and under 
dressing-table. bt caly 

Presently she came to the bed. Instinctive" 
I knew she was lifting the valance. : 

She was coming under the bed after me with 

What should I do? My mind wore hed; 
lightning swiftness. The door was butte 
there was no use making for that. The sb 
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were up at the window, and before I could get Then I remembered the china-closet. Once 
the heavy iron bars unfastened the maniac in there, with the door shut, I was safe. But 
would have killed me. It was no use calling, could I get in ? 

Rapidly I ran my fingers over the wall at 
the back of the bed, and felt the crack of the 
door. I slid my hand up to find the latch, but 
my arm came in contact with the bottom of 
the bed. 

The latch was too high ; I could not reach 
it. Then I had an inspiration. The bed stood 
about six inches from the wall, and if I turned 
on my side I could pass my arm up sufficiently 
to pull the latch. Very 
quietly I turned round and 
slid my fingers up the jamb 
of the door. Pausing to 
listen, I heard Alice’s heavy 
breathing, as if she were 
waiting to gather strength. 


for no one could 
hear—all the other 
occupants of the 
house were in the 
other wing. Should 
I try to overpower 
her? That would 
be no good, for I 
hhad heard of the 
terrific strength of 
mad people, and, 
moreover, she was 
armed. 

At that instant I 
felt a grip on my 
ankle. With a “In the glass I saw her draw the knife from her sleeve.” 
shriek I wrenched 
my foot away, and at the same minute heard My fingers just touched the bottom of the latch. 
‘Alice laugh and mutter: “ Thank goodness, she Should I ever be able to reach it ? 
jhas not escaped !” In my frantic efforts I must have made some 
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slight noise, for I heard Alice give a start. Then 
I felt her hand on my dress. Simultaneously 
my fingers touched the latch and the door flew 
open. It took me less time to crawl inside than 
it does for me to tell it. 

As the door closed I heard Alice give one frantic 
cry. The next instant the door flew open ; but 
it took little effort on my part to jam it shut, 
put my back to it, and place my feet firmly 
against the opposite wall. 

Time after time I felt the door quiver under 
her blows, but Alice could get little power in 
comparison with me, for she was lying down 
under the bed. Then the pushing ceased, and 
I heard her straining to move the heavy bed- 
stead, but to do so was beyond her strength. 

I looked at the latch. I must have broken 
it in my last effort, for there it hung useless. It 
would be necessary for me to keep my back 
against the door till morning. If only I could 
get the window open, I told myself, I might 
scream and wake the gardener, living in the 
cottage below. Then, with a sinking heart, I 
remembered that the window would not open. 
I must wait and hope for the best. 

I had just reconciled myself to this thought 
when I heard a grinding sound at the bottom of 
the door. What could it be? Presently I real- 
ized what it meant—Alice was trying to cut the 
bottom panel out! Steadily the noise went on, 
and, putting my hand down, I felt the point of 
the knife. Quickly now I made up my mind. 
I must break the window. I dashed my hands 
against it, but the glass was thick and would not 
give. Time after time I tried, but to no purpose. 
Then’ I noticed, shining in the faint light from 
the window, my grandmother’s china. This was 
no time to hesitate. It was a matter of life and 
death. I seized a heavy piece—a meat-dish— 
and, with all the force I was capable of, dashed 
it at the window. China and glass went clatter- 
ing down together, and a torrent of cold air 
poured on to my face. Then I screamed and 
shouted till I was hoarse. Should I never wake 
them ? 

Not a sound from outside greeted my ear, 
but just at my back I could hear the steady 
rasping of Alice’s knife and an occasional sound 
of splintering wood. At that instant I felt a 
sharp, stinging sensation in my leg; then some- 
thing warm trickled down it. Alice had got the 
knife in far enough to cut my leg, which was 
against the door. I moved it quickly, and 
decided to try my last hope. 

As I have already mentioned, the gardener’s 
cottage was underneath the window. I must 
try to attract his attention. Piece by piece I 
took the precious china and aimed at the roof. 
After each throw I waited, listening breathlessly. 
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Surely the man must be dead! Dozens of 
articles I hurled down, and the crash of cach 
seemed to me loud enough to awaken the Seven 
Sleepers. But no response came, only the dull 
sawing of Alice’s knife through the wood. 

I was in despair. Would they never hear me? 
Most of the china had gone, but there still re- 
mained a priceless dinner-service, the most 
treasured of all my grandmother’s belongings. 
Even in my extremity I hesitated to use it, but 
at that instant there was a ripping sound behind 
me. Alice had all but got out the panel! I 
waited no longer, but started with the plates. 

With desperate fury I hurled them, but still 
there was no response. Finally I came to the 
last three pieces. An old vegetable-dish was 
the first of these to go, and after throwing it I 
waited. Thank Heaven! Isawa light, though 
only for an instant. I did not wait a second, but 
seized another—a soup-tureen this time—and 
flung it with all my might. Then I heard a 
window go up and a voice crying: “ Who's 
there?” 

I screamed back : 
down the door—” 

Then I fainted. 


“Come at once. Break 


Months after I learned the sequel. They came, 
found the bedroom door locked, and broke it 
open. When they entered the room was in 
darkness, and to their surprise, on getting a 
light, they found it empty. But, noticing a 
stain on the floor leading to the bed, they looked 
underneath, and saw, as they thought, my body. 
On pulling it out, however, they found it was 
Alice, quite quiet now, but very much cut and 
torn about the hands. The china cupboard was 
half open, and, on removing the bed and looking 
in, they found me lying senseless in a pool of 
blood. 

It seems that when I fainted I dropped with 
my back against the door, but Alice had managed 
to force it open sufficiently to get her arm inside. 
She could not get right in, for the cupboard was 
narrow, and my body acted like a wedge against 
the opposite wall, and so saved my life. As it 
was, she managed to cut me severely. 

When I met Alice in town, it appears, she had 
been out of a lunatic asylum only a week, dis- 
charged as cured. She had been put there three 
years before for offering animals as sacrifices. 
The doctor said that most likely the hot wine, 
coupled with the excitement of staying with us. 
had brought on her mania again. No time was 
lost in removing her to safe keeping. 

My grandmother was dreadfully upset, of 
course, but she thought the sacrifice of her 
priceless china preferable to that of her grand- 
daughter. 


THE 


“* Piece by piece I took the precious chi ind aimed it at the roof.” 


The carpenters preparing their timber in a yard near the site. 


From a Photograph. 


) HE energy and indomitable spirit of 
| loyalty manifested by the congrega- 
tion of the Central Christian Church 
} of Peoria, Illinois, might well be 
~ copied by churches in other com- 
munities. Organized, yet lacking a place in 
which to worship, the members set to work 
under the direction of their pastor, secured 
contributions of building material and furnish- 
ings, and then astounded the countryside by 
erecting an edifice in a day ! 

Before describing this remarkable building 
feat, it is interesting to note how the idea of 


From a Photograph. 


7 a.m.—Jast beginning work. The foundations had been laid in advance. 


putting up such a structure between dawn and 
sunset originated. Peoria is a city of about 
eighty thousand inhabitants. The Christian 
Church (Disciples of Christ) have two churches 
there—the central or main church, with about 
six hundred members, and a smaller one at 
Howett Street, with a hundred and fifty members. 
For some time it had been felt that a new mission 
should be opened on the West Bluff, a populous 
and growing suburb of the city, which has but 
few churches. A lot was accordingly purchased 
and the matter of building discussed. 

At one of these meetings a leading member of 
the church narrated how 
he had heard of a men’s 
Bible-class in a Methodist 
church in Indianapolis 
erecting a special class- 
room in one day with 


voluntary labour. He 
wound up his remarks 
by saying, ‘“ What they 
did we can do.” The 
speaker who followed him 
went one better still, 
voicing his belief that 


the Christian Church of 
Peoria was capable of 
showing the world how 
a place of worship could 
be built in a day. The 
result of the discussion 
was that it was decided 
to place the suggestion 


How the people of 
Peoria, Illinois, estab- 
lished a unique build- 
ing record by erecting 
a church in a day. 
The structure, capable 
of seating several 


hundred people, was 


not only put up be- 
tween dawn and ebun- 
set, but a dedication 
service was held in it 
the same evening. 


BY 
H. J. SHEPSTONE. 


of erecting a new church, if not in a day in 
very quick time, before the men’s associations 
of the two churches and learn their views upon 
the matter. 

The proposition was received with much 
enthusiasm, and everyone declared, ‘‘ We will 
build it in a day.” It was decided to do the 
work on a holiday, when the men could get away 
from their regular employment, and Decoration 
Day, May 30th, was chosen. Naturally the 
secret leaked out, and in some quarters much 
cold water was thrown upon the scheme. Con- 
tractors and builders of many years’ experience 
pointed out the impossi- 
bility of the task. It had 
never been done before, 
they argued; and they 
smiled at the enthusiasm 
of the youthful members 
of the church, who were 
now only waiting the word 
to begin. 

Plans were drawn up 
and committees formed. 
There were quite a num- 
ber of the latter, each 
undertaking some specific 
department of the work. 
Thus one was responsible 
for the timber, another 
for the carpentry, 
electric lighting, and so 
on. The foundations of 


the edifice were laid in 
Vol. xxvii.—50. 


8.15 a.m.—Commencing the erection of the framework. 


From a Photograph. 


advance by the Rev. William Price, pastor of 
the Howett Street church, who, before entering 
the ministry, was an expert in that line of work. 
Mr. Price is an Englishman, a native of Chester, 
and a graduate of Ureka College. Nothing was 
left to chance. There had been trouble over 
union labour in Peoria, so a deputation from the 
church waited upon the representatives at the 
labour headquarters to find out if there would 
be any objection to their men erecting the 
edifice. They replied that there would be none ; 
furthermore, they declared that they were in 
sympathy with the scheme and would come 


8.30 a.m.—One side of the framework in position. 
From a Photograph. 
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8.45 a.m. —Bolting up the frames, 
From a Photograph. 


9 a.m. ~Framework compicted and weather-boards being put on. 
From a Photograph. 


pete “he bee ado 
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Krom a Photograph. 


over in a body and help. 
They sent sixty-six mem- 
bers of the Carpenters’ 
Union, who gave their 
services gratuitously, and 
who, in the parlance of an 
eye-witness, “ worked like 
niggers.” 

Just before seven 
o’clock on the eventful 
morning there was a 
concerted movement of 
men and wagons towards 
West Bluff, and at eight 
o'clock the sixty-six car- 
penters from the union 
had commenced business, 
making a total of about 
a hundred and twenty- 
five men on the job 
altogether. Things had 
been so carefully 
arranged, however, that 
there was no overlapping 
or friction. Each man 
knew exactly what he 
had to do. The car- 
penters first repaired to 
the “yard,” behind a 
temporarily - erected tent 
close to the site, and 
there prepared their tim- 
ber. Most of this had 
already been previously 
cut and sawed to the 
required length. By half- 
past eight the framework 
of the edifice began to 
appear in place, this 
naturally occupying some 
little time. Indeed, over 
two hours elapsed before 
this portion of the under- 
taking was finished. Long 
before this, however, 4 
score or more carpenters 
began to nail on the 
weather - boards, some 
thousands of square feet 
of this material being 
needed to cover the out- 
side of the building. This 
section of the work had 
not progressed very far 
before those responsible 
for the insertion of the 
windows and doors came 
upon the scene. 

It was about this time 


a 


that the ladies of the two 
churches began to arrive 
—not as spectators, but 
as practical helpers. They 
were responsible for 
satisfying the cravings of 
the inner man, and in the 
adjoining tents prepared 
a bounteous dinner, which 
was served to the men 
in relays between the 
hours of eleven and two. 

By eleven o’clock work 
was commenced on the 
roof, and for a period of 
several hours forty men 
were feverishly busy aloft. 
Just after one o’clock the 
erection of a platform and 
pulpit was begun in the 
interior of the building, 
and these tasks were still 
incomplete when the elec- 
tricians began to install 
their wires for lighting the 
edifice. Before even the 
doors were fixed and 
the last window in place, 
the painters were giving 
the structure a needed 
coat of paint. 

So things went merrily 
on, without a hitch, until 
six o'clock, when the 
church not only stood 
complete, but possessed, 
in addition, a coal-house, 
a graded yard, and a 
brick walk in front, as 
well as steps and a plat- 
form. Then, at eight 
o'clock, the lights were 
turned on and a dedica- 
tion service held. Thus, 
within a period of twelve 
hours, on a spot where 
before there was nothing 
but a stone foundation, 
a very neat and service- 
able little chapel had 
been erected, furnished, 
and a meeting held. 

The building is certainly 
no mean structure. It is 
thirty feet wide, sixty feet 
long, and fifteen feet high, 
and has a_ twelve - foot 
ceiling, the roof being 
covered with rubberoid. 
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4 p.m.—Doors and windows in position and the painters at work. 
From a Photograph, 


4.30 p.m.—Roof completely finished and psinting done. 
From a Photograph. 


4.45 p.m.—Finishing touches. In the foreground in the tent where the workmen were fed in 
From a) relays by the ladies of the congregation. [ Photograph. 
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The outside of the edifice is weather-boarded, 
while the inside is sealed. It has twelve 


windows, three doors, is equipped with a plat- 
form and pulpit, and boasts of steps at both 
The outside was given one 


front and back. 


leaving the church free from debt. One of the 
local papers, in commenting upon the feat editori- 
ally, stated that it would do the church more 
good than the erection of a ten-thousand-pound 
edifice in the ordinary way, beside bringing the 


6 p.m.—The finished church and the men who built it. 
From a Photograph. 


coat of paint. In addition to this, the electric 
light and such other furnishings as were 
necessary were installed. 

Nearly everything in the way of material and 
furnishings was given by the people of Peoria. 
In this way the authorities were able to erect 
a building which, in ordinary circumstances, 
would have cost from four hundred to five hun- 
dred pounds, at a total cost of a hundred and 
five pounds, all of which was paid in cash, thus 


labour man more closely in touch with the 
church. Mr. W. F. Turner, the minister of the 
Central Christian Church in Peoria, declares it 
is now proposed to erect fifty such churches 


. during the coming summer in various parts of 


the United States, and that his people will under- 
take the work. These edifices are all to be run 
up within twenty-four hours, so it would seem 
that we may shortly expect a boom in “‘ one-day 
churches.” 


Hundreds of people from the city came out during the day to watch the progress of the work. 
From a Photograph. i 
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The story of the terrible voyage of the sailing-ship ‘‘ Benmore” in 1900. 
Whilst she was in mid-ocean fire broke out in the cargo of coal, and for 
early a fortnight the terror-stricken crew lived over a veritable floating 

the officers drove the burning vessel towards port and 


safety. é 
during that awful run, but the survivors finally saved their ship. 
"at the time. 


volcano, while 
Sixteen of the ship’s company, including the captain, perished 
The 

author was an apprentice on board the “ Benmore | 


——. 


HE awful terror the cry of “ Fire!” 
conveys to the very souls of those 
within its danger-zone is only too 


= <7) | . . 
often illustrated in the columns of 


AN! ! 
~— the daily Press, as they describe the 


Scenes accompanying a conflagration in some 
thickly-populated part of a city. One reads of 
frantic people leaping from windows many feet 
above the pavement, only to be dashed to pieces 
below, preferring this end to that by burning, 
the most terrible of all deaths. 

If, then, in a city guarded by a splendid body 
of firemen, with the latest fire-fighting apparatus, 
assisted by a high-pressure system that will hurl 
water over the tallest building, this fear is so 


great, how much more so must it be upon a 
ship at sea, away from all land and all succour ? 
On a steamer, with auxiliary-pumps to operate 
the hoses, it is bad enough ; but on a sailing- 
ship, dependent on the wind for its motive- 
power, and primitive hand-to-hand appliances 
to drown a fire raging in the lower depths of the 


hold, its awfulness passes all conception, 


Yet for a fortnight, with a fire raging under 
their very feet, the crew and captain of the full- 
igged sailing-ship Benmore, bound from Cardiff 
to Antofagasta, stuck by their vessel until she 
reached port—but at what a cost! Eleven 
sailors drowned, one burnt to death as he stood 
on deck, the captain killed by a falling block 


“ 
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just as he saw the haven of safety within his 
reach, and the ship’s carpenter stiffened on the 
deck, starved in three days ! 

Early in May, 1900, the Benmore left Cardiff 
with a cargo of coal, bound for Antofagasta, on 
the west coast of South America. She carried, 
all told, twenty-six hands. The crew was a 
mixed one, and had been garnered in Cardiff, 
which city was not then considered to shelter 
the best sailors in the British Isles, for the simple 
reason that no port in those isles paid such a low 
scale of wages. 

The Benmore, a very fine steel ship of one 
thousand four hundred 
and sixty tons, was 
loaded with a full cargo 
of coal, and made a practi- 
cally uneventful voyage 
as far as the Falkland 
Islands. In these lati- 
tudes, however, she ran 
into a series of south- 
westerly gales, which pre- 
vented her from getting 
around the “corner ” for 
some five weeks. The 
“ getting - off” point of 
the earth was sighted on 
no fewer than four differ- 
ent occasions astern, with 
the vessel on her correct 
course, but the strong 
currents and adverse 
winds combined to drive 
her back on each of these 
occasions. To these head 
winds must the ill-fated crew of the Benmore 
attribute her terrible voyage, over which the 
grim monster Death reigned almost supreme. 

‘The heavy weather necessitated the battening- 
down or sealing-up of the hatches and the un- 
shipping of all ventilators. Had this not been 
done the water would very soon have found its 
way into the hold, and the result is obvious. 

The fact of the stormy weather holding out 
for so long was a source of double anxiety to the 
master of the vessel, Captain John Scott, for it 
meant not only a long voyage, but—more 
serious still—the imprisoning of the gases that 
came from the coal. A more dangerous cargo 
than coal would be hard to pick upon. Not 
only is it a dead weight upon a vessel, causing 
her to lose a great deal of her buoyancy, so that 
in a heavy sea it is frequently the cause of a 
ship rolling her masts out, but it has a very 
nasty habit of catching fire by spontaneous 
combustion, and once started can very rarely, 
if ever, be extinguished. 

Every endeavour was made by the skipper of 


‘The Author, Mr. Chandos St. John Brenon. 
From a Photograph. 


the Benmore to prevent such an occurrence 
arising, and the moment the weather permitted 
hatches were opened and ventilators shipped to 
allow the dangerous gases to escape. But 
sudden squalls are frequent in the higher lati- 
tudes, and they carry with them heavy downfalls 
of rain. These would catch the ship with 
hatches off, and long before they could be re- 
placed the coal would receive a wetting—the 
very thing calculated to help combustion of the 
gases. Such was the case with the Benmore on 
this eventful trip, and this occasional wetting of 
the coal and the long sealing of the hatches were 
undoubtedly responsible 
for the fire which eventu- 
ally burst out. 

In order to keep a watch 
on the temperature in the 
holds, lengths of piping 
which reached from the 
bottom of the ship to 
the hatch-coamings were 
placed against the 
stanchion in the centre of 
the hatches, and down 
these, twice a day, a 
thermometer would be 
lowered. The object of 
keeping a close watch 
upon the coal in this 
manner was always a 
source of mystery to the 
crew, who knew that if 
fire were to break out 
nothing could be done 
save to run to the nearest 
port. If the wind were not favourable, then 
taking to the boats would be the last resource. 

Extraordinary as it may sound, at the first 
testing of these pipes after the ship had rounded 
the Horn the temperature was normal, which 
was ample proof that the fire which did eventually 
start must have done so at the place farthest 
away from the pipes, and then worked its way 
to the sides of the ship before reaching the ptpes 
themselves. 

From the time of leaving the Horn well to 
the south the ship flew before strong, cold, 
southerly winds until, on the morning of August 
1zth, she was but an average ten-days’ sail 
from her port of destination. Up to this time 
no signs had been given of the fire that must 
have been raging below for some days. _The 
strong southerly winds that helped the ship t 
reel off her ten knots an hour also had the ae 
of keeping the hatches on, but, owing tot ‘ 
temperature of the holds having been tas 
for five weeks under the most unfavoural le 
circumstances, little attention was pal to 
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temperature below until the morning of the 13th, 
when the eldest apprentice, taking off a section 
of the quarter-hatch, lowered his thermometer 
with the intention of finding what it was. He 
left the instrument to attend to some other job 
for a few minutes, and upon his return found a 
thin stream of yellow smoke lazily curling up 
through the mouth of the narrow piping. 
Quickly he hauled up his line, but brought up 
only a few feet of charred spun-yarn, the end of 
which was a glowing spark ! 

Fortunately he kept his head, stopped the 
pipe with its wooden plug, and quietly walked 
aft up on to the poop and down to the skipper. 

Captain Scott paled when he learnt the news 
and realized what it meant. 

“Have you sounded any of the other 
hatches ? ” he asked the lad. 

“No, sir,” was the reply. 

“Then don’t until to-night. 
mixed up with all sorts of trash, hears of it, pan- 
demonium will break loose in no time. Sound 
nothing until dark, and for Heaven’s sake keep 
your tongue between your teeth. Go for’ard 
and send Chips here. Call the mate and the 
second, and get back here as soon as you can.” 

A few minutes later the captain, first and 
second mates, the carpenter, steward, and the 
eldest apprentice were discussing the matter 
in the skipper’s room. 

“We can’t spread this news among the bunch 
of lubbers we have aboard, sir,” said the mate 
to the captain ; “and the only thing we can do 
is to seal the hatches and let her rip until the 
fire breaks through ; and then Heaven help us ! 
There is a chance of our making Coquimbo 
before anything happens. However, sir, it 
Tests with you. We'll stand by you clean 
through.” 

The surrounding knot of men voiced the first 
mate’s opinion in measured tones; though 
every one of them realized what they were facing, 
and that, in all probability, their lives depended 
on the fire not bursting out until they had made 
some port where safety lay. 

The steward had listened silently to the argu- 
ments, his eyes wide open in terror, and as the 
others finished speaking he began to sob like a 
child that had been beaten. 

“Ach, Gott! The boats, cabtain ; the boats t 
For the love of Heaven,” he wailed, “let us go 
in the boats. We'll die here. We'll die like 
rats in a trap. Vy did I come in this ship? 
The boats !” 

Screaming, he turned to dash up the com- 
panion-way, but was promptly knocked down 
by the carpenter. Like a tiger the mate pounced 
on the prostrate man, muffling his cries as he 
8ipped his throat 
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“Confound you! Shut up!” he muttered. 
“Do you want all hands to tear this ship in 
pieces ? Another word, and I’ll throw you over- 
board!” 

The mate’s strong grip had started the 
steward’s eyes from his head, so, letting him go, 
he allowed the man to rise. He stood whimper- 
ing, and once more began to call upon his Maker 
to save him. 

His abject cowardice afforded another source 
of anxiety to the little crowd of men who were 
willing to take all the weight of this terrible re- 
sponsibility on their own shoulders. They realized 
that the moment he reached the deck he would 
spread the news that the ship was on fire, and 
then all their plans would go for naught. Finally 
he was locked up in his room in the after-part of 
the saloon, with the promise that if he raised his 
voice he would be shot like a dog. 

So great was this poor wretch’s fear of fire 
that two hours later he committed suicide by 
drinking carbolic acid, a store of which he kept 
in his room for cleaning purposes. 

Late that night, with the crew all clustered 
around bare-headed, wholly unconscious of the 
fact that they were standing upon a seething 
volcano, they listened to the captain reading 
the service for the burial of the dead at sea. 
With the raising of the grating projecting through 
a port, the first victim of the fire, sewn up in 
canvas, was slid to a watery grave. A few 
hoarse ‘‘ Amens” came from the men as the 
body struck the water with a faint splash. 

The morning dawned upon the captain and 
mate still anxiously discussing the best thing 
to do, and it was finally decided to prepare the 
boats for a last emergency. It was arranged 
that the only apprentice in the secret was to go 
along the decks grumbling about the mate having 
recommended the overhauling of the boats as 
well as the victualling of them, as he did not 
think it would be well to go into port with them 
in their present condition. This would prepare 
the men for the work and it would not come sud- 
denly, thus eliminating any chance for comment 
or wonder. 

That afternoon the after-boats were thoroughly 
overhauled and victualled, the beakers filled with 
water, and the boats themselves swung out on 
the davits. It was the rule, of course, in over- 
hauling boats, after this had been satisfactorily 
done, to swing them back again into the chocks 
on the skids, but so well had the mate timed the 
work that it was already after the hour for 
knocking off when his party finished. At the 
moment they were about to swing them inboard 
Captain Scott appeared on the poop and pro- 
ceeded to bully the mate for keeping the men 


working after hours. 
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“Leave those boats alone,” he called to the 
mate. “Tf you can’t get the work over before 
six o'clock, then don’t attempt it. This is no 
time to be swinging in boats. Knock off!” 

The clever scheme worked perfectly, and the 
boats were frapped to the davits, ready to be 
lowered at a moment’s notice. Other work 
could easily be found that would prevent them 
from being swung inboard until the ship reached 
port—or until they were required. 

August 15th dawned bright and clear, with a 
six-knot breeze blowing from the west, speeding 
the good ship on her way towards safety. Every- 
thing seemed as though it would work out to a 
nicety when, at about four in the afternoon, a 
big Swede, who was scraping the paint from the 
iron bulwark-plates in the main chains, drew the 
attention of one of his mates to the intense heat 
of the iron. This, to them, extraordinary 
phenomenon caused a lot of talk. It was noticed 
that the iron in the waist of the ship was quite 
hot, while all the metal aft as well as forward was 
dead cold. This matter was still under dis- 
cussion when, at about five o'clock, the entire 
after-part of the main hatch suddenly burst 
open. Two seconds afterwards a dull boom 
rumbled through the hold and appeared to roll 
along right under the wooden decks, shaking the 
ship as though she were shivering with cold. 
Chipping-hammers and scrapers were dropped, 
and the watch then on deck flew aft, followed 
almost immediately by the watch below, who 
had been sitting around the forecastle, yarning. 

Captain Scott, who had heard the explosion 
and felt the shock, came up from below and 
called the men round him. Bunched at the 
break of the poop as they were that moment, 
terror written large on every face, they did not 
look dangerous, but the very fear that was now 
holding them quiet might in a few moments turn 
them into savage brutes. Captain Scott, with 
thirty years’ experience as a master, knew the 
sailormen well, and felt that his only chance 
would be to keep them quict: until he could 
collect the officers and petty officers, who knew 
the state of affairs and who would be sufficient 
to protect the boats. He explained to the men 
that the explosion was caused by gas, and that 
the danger was over now that the hatch was open 
and the air could get below. 

The fact that neither smoke nor fire appeared 
seemed to verify his words. Beyond an almost 
imperceptible heat-haze that rippled upwards, 
no sign of anything wrong was noticed. Fol- 
fPwed by the men, the skipper walked towards 
the riven hatch, whispering to the mate, who had 
joined him at the first alarm. 

Quietly ‘the mate returned to the poop, where 
he remained with the five apprentices, the two 


youngest of whom could hardly stand for fright. 
Getting them around him, he told them there 
would in all likelihood be a rush for the boats, 
and their business was to stop it. 

“Tt is doubtful if we shall be able to,” he told 
them, “ but it’s up to you boys to help. If the 
men get crazy with fright, then keep clear, but, 
as long as we can frighten them from up here 
the boats are safe. We'll go respectably when 
we do go, boys.” 

He disappeared down into the saloon, and 
returned very shortly with four revolvers. He 
gave one to each of the eldest apprentices, with 
instructions to stand on each side of the poop 
and stop any rush for the boats. Thus placed 
they would at the same time be clear of any 
danger, as they were well above the main deck, 
the narrow ladders, one on each side of the poop, 
being the only way to reach the poop itself. The 
third boy he placed at the wheel, relieving the 
A.B. who was then steering, and sending the 
man forward to see if he could be of any help. 
His reason was obvious. The man would have 
deserted the wheel when he realized what the 
danger was, and that was too serious a matter 
to be permitted. 

While this was going on the captain was at 
the main hatch surrounded by the crew. Sud- 
denly the big Swede, who had first noticed the 
hot bulwarks, broke away forward on the run, 
shouting : ‘Get your clothes. The ship is on 
fire!” 

Like a herd about to stampede, the crowd 
swayed, and were just about to follow the Swede 
when a deafening roar crashed out on the air, 
and the house on deck was literally torn from 
its foundations, splintered into little pieces, 
and hurled in all directions. ‘The port side 
of the deck opened up, leaving a rent about 
ten feet square, with ragged edges of splintered 
pine, the caulking sticking out, with the molten 
pitch shining in the sunlight. A long, narrow 
tongue of flame darted up through the gap and 
wrapped itself around the Swede, who ha 
staggered against the port bulwarks from the 
force of the explosion. The brilliant blue and 
white flame seemed to play around the unfortu- 
nate man for a few seconds, then suddenly dis- 
appeared, leaving him a blackened, crumpled 
heap on the deck, dead, the clothes stripped °! 
his body, the flesh burnt and blistered. F 

‘Aft flew the men towards the boats, but they 
were stopped in a huddled heap by the appre 
tice on the port side of the poop, who Loree . 
large Colt directly at them and called uper fide 
to stop. Captain Scott ran quickly up the a 
and, leaning over the rail, called to the men, 
turned in his direction. «he 
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has been so for three days, and I am headed for 
Coquimbo at this very moment. We can make 
it in two more days and save the ship, if you’ll 
stand by her. There’s a month’s pay, too, for 
every man who sticks. The worst is over ; the 

We’ve got the boats ready and 


gas is released. 

can man them at a moment's notice. Keep 
your nerve. Had Olsen done so he would not 
have been killed.” 


The men turned towards the boats as the cap- 


tain referred to them, 
and for a moment it 
looked as though they 
would break. 
“Steady, lads!” the 
captain shouted, as he 
noticed the movement. 
“No man gets into those 
boats until I give the 
word. I am bound to 
try to bring this ship into 
port, and, by Jupiter, I 
will try! The first man 
that attempts to rush 
those boats gets a bullet.” 
Turning to the appren- 
tices, standing at the 
head of the’ companion 
ladders, he shouted: “I 
meanit! Shoot anyone 
that tries to monkey with 
those boats.” 
Addressing the men 
again, the skipper con- 
tinued : “ It’s up to you, 
boys. Take a chance. 
I’m not asking you to do 
what I won’t do myself. 
Our lives depend on those 
boats. None of you 
could do a thing with fe 
them if you did get away. as 
We'll all go together, 
and have the satisfaction 
of saying we stuck. Iam 
going to trust any man 
that comes up on this 
Poop, puts his hand in 
mine, and says, ‘I’m with 
you, captain.’ Who's 
coming ? ”” 
Three men stepped clear 
Bod crowd and walked up the poop ladder 
i ng directly to the “Old Man,” they solemnly 
shook hands with him and then stepped back. 


Bede ‘a Squat negro from the crowd below, 
0 know why they could not take the “The brilliant blac and white fi r 
ts now. Soon the uafortonate man fore em scoadet” “4 
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“To blazes with your ship!” he howled. 
“Ain’t our lives wuth somethin’? Curse the 
ship! Come on, boys!” 

Yelling, he leapt to the rail. Crack! crack ! 
went the revolvers in the hands of the appren- 
tices, and with a high-pitched scream the man 
slipped between the ship’s side and the boat, the 
blood spurting from his face. He never appeared 
on the surface of the water, and, though the 
Benmore was brought up in the wind, it was 
useless, for the man had gone to his death. 

This sudden tragedy had the effect of stopping 
the balance of the men, who turned and ran 
towards the fore-end of the ship, only to be 
pulled up by the gaping deck. Back to the 
mainmast fife-rail they surged, and there they 
stood like so many sheep, waiting for someone 
else to make a start. For the whole night the 
boys and the carpenter kept watch, but no fur- 
ther move was made by the crew, who remained 
under the break of the poop, never shifting from 
that spot throughout the entire night. 

The following morning one of the apprentices 
served out cold preserved meats and canned 
food with hard tack, and this, for the rest of the 
time they were able to get at the lazarette, served 
as their food. 

The 17th, 18th, and 19th passed uneventfully, 
and, save for an occasional rumbling in the hold, 
no disturbance arose to terrify the men, who 
gradually began to get back their courage. 

The ship ploughed her way steadily onward in 
a breeze that kept every stitch of canvas drawing, 
and on the morning of the 19th the skipper in- 
formed the men that he hoped to make port in 
three days. 

On the 2oth, however, Hades broke loose with 
a vengeance. The crew had become accustomed 
to sleeping under the break of the poop, and old 
sails had been taken from the sail locker to serve 
as bedding. At about eight o'clock on the 
morning of the above date the detonations in 
the lower holds grew more frequent, and the 
men became terror-stricken as the reports 
sounded louder and louder. At noon the hold 
was booming forth like a veritable battery, and 

the crashes shook the masts from heel to truck. 
Several of the steel backstays at the mainmast 
snapped and fell with a crash to the decks. A 
few seconds after the deck abaft the mainmast 
tore asunder with a roar that reached the very 
heavens, and a round puff of yellow smoke shot 
upwards, only to be carried away in the stiff 
breeze that was blowing. With an angry roar the 
flames leapt from the hold, licking the white 
paint off the steel lower mast and setting fire to 
the mainsail, which burnt like a piece of paper, 
leaving the bolt-ropes standing out clear against 
the sky. 


Like frightened rabbits facing a ferret, the 
men crushed back against the iron bulkhead 
that separated the cabin from the main deck, 
their faces blanched with terror. 

Strong men sobbed like children. Others fell 
on their knees and prayed to their God for 
succour, while others cursed and blasphemed. 
Screams, oaths, and muffled cries filled the air. 
Then, with a rush, as though some impulse had 
forced itself upon every mind at the same 
moment, the terrified bunch leapt towards the 
starboard boat. None could get at the port-side, 
for the deck was gone and the hold showed 
flames roaring and wrestling as they swayed 
and lighted among the gases below. The men 
jammed into the starboard boat, leaving an 
Irishman behind. He was unable to make a 
clear way over the gunwale, and, finding his 
path blocked, ripped out his sheath-knife, and 
with horrible curses literally carved his way 
through the crowd of men struggling with each 
other to clear the davit tackles. Not thinking 
in his frenzy what the consequences were, he 
sawed his knife rapidly across the after-tackle 
fall. Like a shot the stern of the boat went, 
down ; the fore part held, and the entire crowd 
of eleven men were precipitated into the sea. 
The mate in one bound cleared the poop rail 
and landed on deck, frantically trying to clear 
the fore tackle and thus release the boat, so as 
to give the men in the water something to hang 
on to. 

The fall fouled, and he had to make four cuts 
through as many pieces of rope before the gig 
fell clear. When it did the drowning men were 
far astern. It was impossible to do anything 
more than watch. 

The ship was brought up in the wind and lay 
shivering with her sails slapping against the 
mast. Slowly she lost her way, and lay rising 
and. falling in the heavy swell. The running 
head-sea smashed against her bows and swept 
over her forecastle-head, pouring into the hold, 
from which arose clouds of steam and smoke. 
This wind, carrying the smoke low on the water, 
soon hid the men from view. When the pall 
rose for an instant the little black objects to be 
counted were but three, and a few seconds after 
these three had disappeared. Not a cap, not a 
sign was left to tell of the awful tragedy that in 
a few short minutes had been enacted under the 
eyes of men who were powerless to help and could 
only look on as they saw their shipmates, one by 
one, claimed by the sea upon which they had 
so long sailed. 

“God rest their souls!” whispered poor old 
Scott, as he motioned the boy at the wheel to 
let the ship’s head pay off. Slowly she swung 
round, and as the sails filled the sobbing and 
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rushing of the waters as her knife-like bow clove 
through them told the men, standing there 
silent and awed, that the fight for their lives had 
commenced once again. 

The ship was now absolutely dependent upon 
the wind for help ; should that fail, nothing but 
a merciful Providence could save them from a 
death either like the one their comrades had just 
met, or one by fire. 

On the 22nd the lazarette, or storeroom, blew 
up, and with it went all the food. The water 
could not be reached, for a volcano, gaping and 
active, separated the tanks from the remnant of 
the crew ; and ere long the pangs of hunger and 
thirst assailed the little body of men who 
clustered around the skylight on the poop. 
Every face showed a wound. Every face was 
scarred by the flames, which had bitten them as 
they made attempts to reach the food in the 
lazarette or had crept towards the main fife-rail 
in the hopes of shipping the fresh-water pump. 
Not one mind but felt that this was the end. 
But ‘“‘hope,” that blessing which makes life 
worth living, that which has saved many a soul, 
still burned in their breasts. 

On the night of the 23rd cramps seized the 
carpenter, and his agony was awful to see. His 
screams cut the hearers like a knife, and filled 
their hearts with a fear that they, too, might 
soon be suffering the same torments. Captain 
Scott alone seemed oblivious to all this suffering, 
and never took his eyes from the eastern horizon, 
but watched the sky-line for signs or sight of 
land. At ten o’clock that night poor “ Chips ” 
died, and“his body remained ‘as it lay, the lines 
on the face, drawn and tense, telling only too 
panty of the terrible death that had overtaken 

im. 
“Who is next?” was asked by more than 
one as he silently looked towards the grim figure 
stretched on the deck. So through one more 
long day the sufferers crouched and watched 
and feared, until, on the morning of the 25th, 
there, upon the starboard bow, low and grey, 
appeared the land. Everyone must have seen 
It at the same moment, but none moved, none 
shouted in glee, “Saved! Saved!” Each 
remained as he was, crouched, and stared with 
lack-lustre eyes at that for which they had so 
long waited. 

By noon the land was well-defined and Captain 
Scott himself took the wheel. He allowed the 
ship’s head to pay off and brought the land well 
on the beam. No reason will ever be given for 
this action ; no one ever understood why he 
did it. He need not have done so, for he was 
Tunning in to the land, and the headlands, behind 


which the harbour lay, were dead ahead and the 
shipping could be plainly seen in the offing. 
The consequences were disastrous. The mizzen 
shroud-bolts and screws, long ago weakened by 
the fire and the long strain upon them, snapped, 
and the mizzen-mast went by the board. 

A heavy iron block, loosened from above, 
hurtled straight down upon the captain’s head, 
and clove it like an egg-shell. For a few moments 
the ship staggered under the weight of the débris 
dragging at her quarter, and then she began to 
come up in the wind. In a second more she 
would have been aback and every stick would 
have been torn out of her in the stiff breeze, but 
the boatswain rushed to the wheel and jammed 
it over. The mate took the lee side of the wheel 
as the ship once more, slowly and painfully, 
crept towards the harbour head. 

For an hour she sagged onward, and as she 
closed in towards the entrance of the harbour a 
small white launch puffed noisily out to meet 
her. The battered wreck had been plainly seen 
through powerful glasses ashore, and a hetero- 
geneous mass of craft scurried in the wake of the 
little steamer. 

No one would risk coming aboard, but the little 
white launch led the way as the crippled ship 
passed in through the capes and sailed into 
smooth water. As she reached the centre of 
the harbour the foremast suddenly seemed to 
lean forward and lift itself from the very decks 
as, with a roar that must have been heard to the 
utmost ends of Coquimbo, they toppled over 
the side, tearing half the forecastle head with 
them. With the débris went both the anchors 
and ninety fathoms of chain clanked through 
each of the Benmore’s riven hawse-pipes, anchor- 
ing her in the very place she would have brought 
up at had all been well. 4 

The crew were taken off, housed, fed, and made 
heroes of, finally returging to England, where 
they were never tired of telling of their eventful 
voyage. The captain and the carpenter were 
buried in the cemetery half-way between 
Coquimbo and Salsaleta. 

Divers came out, drilled holes in the ship’s side 
below the water-line, and sank her in twelve feet 
of water, after she had been towed inshore to a 
suitable spot. She was eventually patched up 
and to-day flies the German flag, evidently 
none the worse for the terrible experience of 
1900. 

‘T here have not, fortunately, been many such 
experiences as the one which befell the Benmore 
and this one will go down in maritime annals as 
ae ere terrible that permitted a survivor 
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Labrador —“ the 7 
land that God i 
gave to Cain” f 
— contains an p 
area of fortyor . 
fifty thousand | 
square miles that h 
is utterly un 7 
explored; even + 
the heads of 
the inlets and | 
bays are un- 
charted. Mr. Hesketh Prichard , * 
essayed to do what no white | 
man had ever done before—to \ : 
cross this desolate wilderness | 
from the Atlantic to the , | 
George River. Those familiar; < 
with the conditions said that | : 
the feat was impossible; that I 
he and his companions would 
share the fate of Mr. Leonidas | 
Hubbard, the American ex 
plorer, and perish miserably | 
of starvation amid the inter. , 
minable “ barrens" of the , 
interior. But Mr. Prichard 
persisted, and in the series of 
articles which we are priv 
leged to publish he gives # 
graphic account of the exper 
ences of his party, whose 
sufferings and adventures con” 
stitute a unique chapter in the annals 0! 
exploration. In this article, having com- 
pleted his description of his great journey, 
Mr. Prichard deals with the sporting attrac: 
tions of Newfoundland and Labrador, # 
compared with Norway, and indicates what 
exploratory work still remains to be done 
in the interior wilderness. | 


my second was to examine very thoroughly 
the attractions oi Newfoundland an 
Labrador from the point of view of the x, 


A Newfoundland caribou shot by the Author in 1903. 
From a Photo. by permission of Mr. W. Heinemann. 
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Now, before I go farther, it would probably 


® be as well if I were to mention my qualifications 


for this task and the amount of such experience 
and authority as I have to write upon the ques- 
tion, which, as I hope to show later, is one or 
great interest to both English 
and American sportsmen. I 
therefore give the following 
facts. 

In 1903 I made an expedi- 
tion to Labrador, after which 
I caught the last steamer 
and, landing at St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, enjoyed some 
magnificent sport after cari- 
bou in the early snow. In 
1904 I again visited New- 
foundland and, with Captain 
E. G. Wynyard, D.S.O., 
penetrated into hunting- 
grounds which had never 
before been visited by white 
men. In 1905 I took a large 
elk-shooting in Norway; in 
1906 I was again in New- 


foundland. In 1908 I went 
once more to Norway, and finally, in 1910, made, 


with my companions, the expedition of which 
I have told the story in these pages. 

It will be seen, therefore, that at any rate I 
am not writing without considerable experience 
of Norway, Newfoundland, and Labrador. 

First of all, with regard to Labrador. In the 
old days the sport there was truly magnificent, 
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as witness the following, written by Captain 
Cartwright about the year 1775 :— 

“Salmon innumerable were leaping in the air, 
and a great concourse of white bears were diving 
after them. Others were walking along shore, 

| and others were going in and out of the woods.” 


Head of » Labrador Barren-ground caribou. 
Fron a Photograph, 


Sea-trout fishing on the Fraser, Labrador. 
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It was on this occasion that the gallant captain 
broke his ramrod and had to fly into the woods 
until he could load his rifle once more. 

To-day, however, it is only in the north of 


Labrador that Polar or, as they call them locally, 
“water” bears are at all 


numerous. Black bears are 
very common. We saw six 
in one week when we were 
engaged in carrying heavy 
loads up the rift we named 
“ Black Bear Valley.” I dare 
say, if we had hunted dili- 
gently, we might have seen 
double that number in the 
time. 
Deer are represented by 
two branches of the same 
family—the Woodland and 
the Barren-ground caribou. 
The former are rare, the 
many forest fires which have 
raged over the southern por- 
tion of the peninsula having 
played sad havoc with their 
: numbers. I believe only two 
hunting trips have been made by sportsmen after 
these animals, though far south I secured six fine 
heads from the herd which migrates up the 
Saguenay River. These deer, though actually 
killed in Quebec Province, undoubtedly belonged 
to an offshoot of the Labrador herds. 

As to the Barren-ground species, I find myself 
at odds with other writers who say that they are 
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I do not agree with 


diminishing in numbers. 
this opinion. Why should they diminish ? 
Their enemies have lessened in numbers, not in- 
creased. It is true that the wolves and the 
Indians remain, but since they gave up their 
migration to the coast the herds are unthinned 
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by the rifles of the settlers and the Eskimo, who 
used to exact heavy toll, The deer move in 


vast numbers, so vast that the passage of their 
hoofs cuts a mighty road across the face of the 
land which remains visible for years. 

The other game animals of Labrador are but 
infrequently met with by the hunter ; the red, 
or Barren-ground, bear is probably extinct in 


From a) The desolate heart of Labrador. 
explored Labrador, and the lynx and wolf, though 
common enough, rarely fall to the bullet, and so 
are outside the scope of this paper. 

The gun-shooting in Labrador is often excel- 
lent ; willow-grouse, ptarmigan, geese, black- 
ducks, and many other species exist in fair 
numbers. 1 think with a good dog one could 
bag from ten to fifteen brace of willow-grouse in 
the many places where these birds abound. The 
wild-fowling is less satisfactory, thanks to the 
senseless and criminal slaughter of nesting birds 
in the bad old days of the “ Eggers.” 

The fishing in Labrador is excellent. The 
salmon, unlike those of Alaska, take the fly well 
and freely, in spite of netting, an evil—thanks 
to the vigorous measures of Sir Edward Morris’s 
Government—now on the decrease. At the 
head of Byron’s Bay the American party of Mr. 
Paul Rainey had grand sport in 1909, and there 
are many excellent rivers. In some years the 
salmon are much earlier than others. At the 
right season every stream in Labrador is full of 
trout, and the sea-trout fishing late in the year 
is magnificent. In early September I had no 
difficulty in taking all the sea-trout I wanted. 

Finally, a word must be said of the namaycush, 
the gigantic lake-trout, which runs to forty pounds 
and over in weight. It exists in many rivers 
and probably in all large lakes. They will 
readily take a salmon-fly, and afford excellent 
sport. 

So much, then, for the merits of Labrador ; 
now for her drawbacks. Beyond the difficulties 
of communication—difficulties already much 
reduced during the last year or two—the main 
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drawback is the plague of mosquitoes, but, save 
on the great central plateau, they are no worse 
than one meets with on the Quebec rivers or 
than those of Northern Norway and Lapland. 
On the great central plateau the mosquitoes are 
truly dreadful, but there is nothing to attract 
sportsmen to that bleak place. 

About August 25th the mosquitoes and black- 
flies become very subdued, and 
are no longer to be reckoned even 
a nuisance. Indeed, the end of 
August and the whole of Septem- 
ber are the ideal times for the 
gunner in Labrador. 

The keen sportsman who goes 
there will thoroughly enjoy him- 
self. He can then take both trout 
and sea-trout, track deer and bear 
in the first snow, and—if he so 
wishes—shoot willow-grouse rising 
from the low birch and alder. 
Above all, he will enjoy the 
glorious Northern fall.  Fortu- 
nate indeed is he who can spend 
his holiday on the Labrador, but to all except 
the very keen I say “ Do not go.” Labrador has 
great prizes to offer to the fortunate, but the risk 
of total failure for the gunner is great. For the 
fisherman thecountryis still largely terra incognita, 
but she has many a river virgin to the angler, 
and for him, at least, sport is certain. 

And now to turn to Newfoundland. All that 
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and far more besides. Indeed, in a fairly ee 
experience I have never enjoyed sport an 
so greatly as I have during three autumns spe 


is good of Labrador is true of Newfoundland aso, 
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among the woods and barrens of Britain’s oldest 
colony. 


The list of big game obtainable in Newfound-, 


land is Woodland caribou (the finest in the world), 
black bear, and lynx. Some years ago a herd 
of moose were. introduced, and the season for 
thesé is to open in 1912, but what progress th> 
great deer have made I do not know, though I 
have my fears! Certainly their presence would 
add greatly to the charm of the Terranovan 
wilderness. 

But to the hunter a visit to Newfoundland 
means the pursuit of caribou. Over her barrens 


and marshes and through 
her woods roam vast herds 
of these magnificent 
creatures, which, since the 
railway bisected the coun- 
try, have changed their 
habits and remain in dis- 
tricts more remote, yet 
easily attainable by a 
canoe voyage up some 
lovely river. Leaving the 
train of the Reid Company 
at one of twenty stations, 
the hunter and his guides 
can in a day, even in an 
hour, lose all trace of civi- 
lization and, journeying 
on, come in due time into 
the sanctuary of the deer. 
There he can camp and, 
day after day, hunt such 
stags as he has seen only 


in dreams. 
His licence (which costs fifty dollars) allows 


him to shoot three, but if he be a real sportsman- 
naturalist—and this article is only addressed to 
such—that limitation will not cause him either 
annoyance or regret, for such a man cares not 
to press trigger save at the head of heads, and 
surely it is time in these latter days that we 
should be willing and glad to play a more subtle 
and a finer game than our ancestors, and to play 
that game within rules and limitations. 

Modern small-bore rifles and telescopic sights 
(if he considers the last fair) have given the hunter 
a monstrous advantage over the hunted, and 
although I have never judged a sport—as many 
seem to do—according to the ratio of physical 
exertion it requires, yet it must be recognized 
that to kill big game is sometimes no longer the 
strenuous business it once was. Still, to kill a 
magnificent head is quite difficult enough. 
Speaking personally—and I fear that in this 
article I must draw on my own experience or it 
will be of no value—I would sooner shoot one 
caribou of fifty points than twenty smaller beasts, 
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A Norwegian elk, shot by Mr. Prichard in 1904. 
From a Photo. by permission of Mr. W. Heinemann. 


and, what is more, I would get more pleasure 
from so doing. Again and again, in the glorious 
Newfoundland air, the hunter may stalk his five 
or more stags a day, and go on doing so for a 
week before he sees the horns which satisfy him, 
but he will enjoy each stalk as much as if it had 
ended in a kill, or, if he does not, let him stay at 
home and use a bigger weapon at less noble game. 
In 1903, in Central Newfoundland, I saw a hun- 
dred and twenty-one stags between October 23rd 
and November sth, and there is no reason why 
any hunter who goes far enough from the beaten 


track and allows himself time should not do the 
same to-day. Of these 


stags I stalked over forty 
to within range, and it 
was not always the stalk 
which ended in a shot that 
was the most enjoyable. 

So much, then, for cari- 
bou-hunting in Newfound- 
land. Let us compare the 
sport I enjoyed there in 
1903 with that I obtained 
in Norway in 1905. 

In that year I rented, in 
the Namdalen district of 
Norway, the right to shoot 
eighteen elk, and, working 
really hard for twenty-one 
days, saw either four or 
five bulls—whether four or 
five I cannot say, as of 
one I got but a glimpse. 
I killed three and enjoyed 
myself exceedingly, but 
to my mind the creeping through the woods with 
my hunter and his hound did not compare with 
the spying of great stags upon the barrens a mile 
away or more, and the careful and exciting ap- 
proach which almost invariably followed. 

And now let us examine the respective ex- 
penses of a shooting season in Norway and in 
Newfoundland. In this matter I will give my 
own figures. The season’s shooting in Norway 
cost me a little over a hundred and sixty 
pounds, of which the greater portion was 
spent in the hire of the eighteen elk-rights, 
whereas a longer time spent in Newfoundland 
cost just over a hundred pounds. Of course, in 
giving these figures, I cannot too strongly insist 
on the facts that the price I paid for the eighteen 
elk-rights was an unusually low one—I have seen 
them advertised in London at treble the sum for 
which I secured them on the spot—and also that 
of the eighteen rights ten were so poor that I saw 
no elk at all on them, while on four others I saw 
no bull elk. The cost of good rights is from 
seven pounds ten shillings to fifteen pounds each, 
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30, as it may be thought that my case was excep- 
tional, I may state that the hunters in that dis- 
trict (an excellent one), paying between them 
about three hundred and fifty pounds, killed 
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in all twelve bull elk, of which seven carried 
warrantable heads. 

I do not want, however, to labour my point 
in regard to elk, but would ask the reader to 
compare the cost of reindeer shooting in Norway 
and in Newfoundland, for the caribou, as every- 
one knows, is merely the New-World form of 
the reindeer. 

The rents of private reindeer shootings vary, 
and the good grounds are both few and far 
between. Consequently, the prices are such 
as to put them beyond the scope of this article ; 
but by the payment of a little over eleven pounds 
to Government the 
foreigner may enter 
into competition with 
the local gunners—to 
whom the chase is free 
—upon certain public 
lands. This payment 
gives him the right to 
shoot three reindeer 
during the open season, 
from September 1st to 
r4th, but the number 
of peasant meat 


Typical Norwegian elk-shooting quarters. 


A Newfoundland salmon, weight thirty-two 
From a Photograph. 


hunters and the comparatively small area of the 
ground to be hunted make any comparison 
between this and Newfoundland sport absurd, 
although the man who kills a good reindeer in 


(Photograph. 


Norway outwits one of the cleverest and shyest 
animals of the chase, and this more than ever 
since the introduction of new laws forbidding 
the use of small-bore and magazine rifles. 

Now as to the fisherman. In Norway rents 
upon the famous salmon rivers are high, and even 
for the rivers of Arctic Lapland, Iceland, and Fin- 
land a large price must be paid, and the days of 
Sir Hyde Parker, pioneer of Scandinavian waters, 
when a little money went a long way, are gone, 
never to return. 

In Newfoundland and Labrador all the fishing 
is free. Instead of the fishing-lodge of wood 
such as obtains in Nor- 
way, the angler must 
camp, and, though the 
mosquitoes and black- 
flies are a drawback, 
they are certainly not 
more so than upon the 
rivers of far Northern 
Europe. An excellent 
fishing trip can 
made to Newfoundland 
for seventy pounds, 
while similar sport 
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could not be enjoyed in Norway for two 
hundred. 

But the man who holds a brief for Norway will 
say, “‘ Yes, but how long does it take to get to 
your ground?” The answer is, “ But little 
longer than the time occupied in attaining the 
rivers of Northern Europe.” 

The anglet may start from London on Satur- 
day, and upon the Tuesday week following may 
be playing his fish in the centre of Newfoundland, 
and this although at present the steamers are com- 
paratively slow. St. Johns, the capital of New- 
foundland, is but one thousand six hundred and 
forty miles from Ireland, and could, with fast 
ships, be brought within four and a half days of 
England. Such ships would inevitably follow 
a large tourist traffic, and if any of the plans at 
present mooted materialize, Newfoundland will 
be recognized and enjoyed as the glorious sport- 
ing field and playground which it is. 

In the United States, whose great cities are 
within easy reach by comfortable steamers and 
railways of Newfoundland, the attractions of 
that country are beginning to be widely realized, 
and she is entering into rivalry with Maine and 
New Brunswick as the “Sanatorium of fhe 
West.” 

Tt may be asked whether the sporting possi- 
bilities of a comparatively small island little 
larger than Ireland will be equal to providing 
good sport for many. As far as the reply is 
concerned, the answer to that question lies in 
the geography of the island. All the interior 


is covered with woods intersected by marshes 
and barrens, thus forming a sanctuary for the 
deer where they can breed and wander in peace. 
As to their continuance, take the case of the Nor- 
wegian elk as a parallel. 

Fifty years ago elk were few and far between 
in Norway. The peasant farmers had nearly 
exterminated them when the Government sud- 
denly awoke—or were awakened by the influx 
of British sportsmen—to the fact that in her 
forests and her rivers Norway possessed a great 
source of national wealth. Good laws were con- 
sequently passed, and, what is more important, 
were enforced, with the result that the stock of 
elk increased to an amazing extent. 

In Newfoundland the number of caribou have 
been estimated by various authorities at figures 
varying between two hundred thousand and half 

million, and, as there are now few wolves, the 
deer have no foe save man. And it is not the 
sportsmen and the Indians who will cause any 
serious diminution in their numbers. 

On the other hand, the development of the pulp 
industry is now yearly taking large camps of 
men deeper and deeper into the interior, so that 
the caribou are being driven back, but this is a 
state of affairs with which the Government of 
Sir Edward Morris is certain to deal in good time, 
yet the sooner the vast potentialities of New- 
foundland as a sporting field are recognized, the 
better for its salmon and its deer. In their con- 
tinued existence Newfoundland has a wonderful 
Those who wish to learn more of the 
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The rugged coast of Labrador. 
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From a} ‘A link with the outer world—Arrival of the "Harmony " in Nain, Labrador. [Photograph. 


subject and who wish to visit the colony should 
send for a copy of the Newfoundland Guide- 
book, edited by D. W. Prowse, now issued by the 
Government, and for the pamphlets published 
by the Reid Company of St. Johns. These 
publications are entirely reliable, and a letter to 
the Reid Company at St. Johns will elicit every 
kind of information. 

But beyond Newfoundland lies Labrador, and 
to Labrador we must once more return. For 
this country nothing more fortunate can be ima- 
gined than that it should be thoroughly explored. 
At present vast tracts remain utterly unknown. 
The explorers who have travelled there during 
the last fifty years can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. Dr. Grenfell, Sir William Mac- 
gregor, Captain J. C. Jackson, and others have 
done much excellent work’in charting the coast- 
line, but the interior still remains largely un- 
touched and untrodden. Here and there over 
its five hundred thousand square miles some 
adventurous party have pushed up its rivers, 
but the rivers navigable even to canoes are few 
and far between, and great spaces divide them. 
Dr. Low, prince of Labrador explorers, Mrs. 
Hubbard, Messrs. Hubbard, Wallace, Tasker, and 
Cabot have all made good journeys and added to 
our knowledge of the interior, but much remains 
to be done. From the eastern coast thousands 
of great fjords run up into the land, and an ex- 
plorer choosing almost any one of these can be 
upon virgin ground when he first lands. At the 
heads of a few of these bays a settler and his 
family may be found, but for the most part they 


are untenanted. Sometimes by one of these 
great waterways or “ submerged valleys,” the 
traveller can penetrate (as we did) fifty or more 
miles inland. Then, if he is north of 54 latitude, 
he will find himself, when he climbs from the 
valley, upon the edge of a great bare tableland 
dotted with innumerable sheets of water ; if he 
be south of that line he will enter upon a great 
medley of woods and marshes stretching far into 
the interior to the very banks of the George 
River itself. West of the George, and between 
that and the Whale River, lies an area of great 
size and absolutely unexplored. Over this 
ground it is extremely improbable that, except 
in short excursions from the George, even the 
Indians have travelled. Seen from the high 
land on the east bank of the George it presents 
the aspect of a great series of ridges rolling up 
to the height of land between the twin rivers of 
the barrens. 

But there is a journey of journeys to be made. 
This is the crossing of Labrador in the Ungava 
district from west to east, from (say) the Hudson 
Bay Post at Fort George to Nain on the Atlantic 
coast. The distance is a little over seven hun- 
dred miles as the crow flies, but in all probability 
it would lengthen out in practice to twice that 
number, although a start might be made from 
the west by either the Great Whale or. the Big 
River, if either is navigable. ‘The hardy ex 
plorers who make such an attempt must expect 
to find themselves at a comparatively eearly 
date of their venture faced with an endless 
series of portages. Much food, therefore, 
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could not be taken, and the expedition would 
resolve itself into a prolonged attempt to live 
upon the natural resources of one of the most 
barren countries in the world. Still, the men 
who could succeed in such a journey would have 
the satisfaction of performing a feat almost 


unparalleled in the history of exploration. 
It is, of course, possible that there may be 


parts of the great plateau of Central Labrador 
which are not so devoid of life and game as those 
we passed over, where, had it not been for the 
few stragglers left behind by the great caribou 
migration, we should have fared badly. We saw 
but a few ptarmigan, a wolf, and three Arctic 
foxes. In the river valleys, which a party travel- 
ling from west to east must make use of, there 
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party proceeding on the definite lines of Polar 
exploration would probably win through, but 
at such a season the snow would cover the natural 
features of the landscape, and three parts of the 
scientific value of the journey would be destroyed. 
And now a few final words. When first I 
visited Labrador, in 1903, I started from England 
on August 23rd, and eventually landed at a cod- 
fishing station called Fanny's Harbour, off the 
Labrador coast, on September 19th. There I 
purchased a boat, and on September 21st reached 
the mainland—altogether a weary journey of 
twenty-nine days. On my return I had to 
voyage some sixty miles down the coast in an 
open boat in order to catch the last steamer. 
But now all this is changed. The Reid Com-' 
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A Labrador winter scene 
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would be a good chance of killing bears. Again, 
somewhere upon their long trek they might meet 
the caribou herds. But such a meeting and such 
good fortune would lie upon the lap of the gods, 
and it is certain that hundreds of miles might 
provide only probabilities of ptarmigan and fish. 
And when travellers have to start late and camp 
early in order to catch (if they can) their break- 
fasts and their suppers, the rate of travel suffers. 
pol there is the journey to be accomplished, 
his those who start upon it will be fortunate if 
the Teach the east coast. That is, provided 

¢ attempt is made in summer. In winter a 


pany—it seems impossible to write of cither 
Newfoundland or Labrador without mention of 
them—have put on a steamer called the Inver- 
more, which every eight or ten days goes up the 
Labrador coast from St. Johns as far as 54 north 
latitude. This boat, before she was acquired by 
the company, was a crack passenger steamer 
running to Ireland, so that now the traveller and 
the tourist can voyage up the Labrador coast 
with much comfort, and from the decks of a well- 
found steamer watch the Northern Lights waving 
and flickering over great and desolate spaces 
which as yet no man has trodden. 
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A Natural Card-Tray—:Fire- Walking Bxtraordinary—A Kikuyu Family, etc. 


HOSE not “in the 
zl know ” might guess for 
a very long time before 
discovering what the 
" slab-like object scen in 
our first photograph is. Of the 
consistency of wood, and of a dark 
brown colour, yielding only reluct- 
antly to the edge of a knife, one 
can even handle it without detect- 
ing its true inwardness. Asa matter 
of fact, it is Chinese “ brick ”’—or 
compressed — tea, which is manu- 
factured in great quantities in 
Hankow for export overland 
across the Desert of Gobi into 
Russia. This form is found 
very convenient for transport 
by the long caravan route. 

“ Fools’ names and fools’ faces,” 
says the old rhyme, “ 
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From a) ‘What is this tablet made of P (Photograph. 
seen in public places”—which may be taken 
as a reproof to those who indulge in the 
tourist’s offensive habit of carving his name or 
initials wherever he goes. Our second photo- 
graph, however, illustrates a curious variant 
of this popular passion. One of the best-known 
resorts in Southern California is Inspiration 
Point, and the little arbour there has been con- 
verted into an extraordinary natural card-tray. 
Every branch and twig in the garden is covered 
with visiting-cards, bearing addresses in all parts 
of the world. It is a point of honour with every 


A ‘sctural card-tray—The arbour at Inspiration Point, Southern California, where 


visitors leave their cards on the bushes. 
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visitor to add his own piece of pasteboard to 
this unique collection and search for those of 
acquaintances. 

Zaioua, the dog seen in the next photograph, 
is a beautiful browny-yellowy-red “ sloughia.” 
Her native land is Ouargla, in the south of the 
province of Algiers. Brought up by Europeans, 


its sagacity. 


she has a distinct objection to Arabs, and fre- 
quently takes a bite out of Islamic calves or tears 


down an already ragged burnous. She can, 
however, distinguish between a beggar and a 
Caid or a native soldier, and treats the latter with 
the respect due to their rank. When eleven 
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months old she took her first gazelle, and easily 
bagged from twelve to sixteen hares in an after- 
noon, but often missed, and still misses, her 
quarry on account of her swiftness, turning a 
somersault over the hare in her anxiety to stop 
and seize it. Sloughias are supposed to be par- 
ticularly stupid and absolutely faithless, but 
Zaioua is an exception to the rule, if such is the 
case. She understands everything said to her, 
and answers by various sounds and gestures. 
She always makes the same grunt for ‘‘ No,” and 
another indicating the affirmative. If in her 
animosity against calves she receives a few blows 
she hastens home and recounts the whole affair 
to her mistress, 
showing her where 
she has been struck. 
When she requires 
water she leads her 
mistress to the tap, 
looks intently at her, 
then grumbles ex- 
pressively. When 
she is out and wishes 
to come in she gene- 
rallyscratchesat the 
door as most dogs 
do, but she has been 
known toring, push- 
ing the electric but- 
ton with her paw. 
She usually objects 
to following her 
master .on_horse- 
back, probably 
thinking it very un- 
necessary to gallop 
after nothing. A 
short time ago her 
master _ recounted 
before her how he 
had seen and gal- 
loped a jackal that 
afternoon, but with- 
out being able to get ashot. The next afternoon 
Zaioua was ready with the horses and accom- 
panied him with an air of great interest. Mr. 
Jackal was not at home, and she returned dis- 
appointed. Nothing would induce her to budge 
the next day, but about a fortnight after the 
same sort of thing occurred. She heard her 
master say he had galloped a fox, and meant to 
try to find it again the next day. With much 
wagging of the tail she again accompanied him 
without being called, having evidently perfectly 
understood what he had said. It would be inte- 
resting to see how this little-known breed would 
get on in this country, provided they could 
survive the winters. 
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The extraordinary fire-walking ceremony of the Badagas—The natives walk and dance barefooted over 
live charcoal, yet their feet show not the slightest trace of injury. 


We have published several accounts of “ fire- 
walking ” ceremonies in THE WipE Wor tp, but 
nothing more remarkable than the following. 
From the Curzon Estate, Kotagiri, Nilgiris, 
India, Mr. R. N. C. Grove writes: “‘ The accom- 
panying photograph was taken by me at a fire 
festival, held annually by one of the hill tribes 
of the Nilgiris, Southern India. It takes place 
about February, and is a very interesting spec- 
tacle to witness, for the fire-walking is absolutely 
genuine. The day before the feast a member of 
each household has to contribute a log towards 
the making up of the furnace. When sufficient 


wood has been collected a Badaga priest starts 
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the blaze, and the fire is allowed to burn for many 
hours before the ‘ walking’ takes place. When 
the wood has been reduced to live charcoal it is 
spread over a pit, about seven to eight yards in 
length and five or six inches deep. The heat 
within four or five yards of this pit, combined 
with the blazing sun overhead, is something 
appalling. When the appointed time comes, 
a string of ten to twelve Badagas not only walk 
over the live coals, but dance on them, scraping 
their feet through the charcoal and raising clouds 
of ashes! During the act of fire-walking they 
are only allowed to wear a very thin loin-cloth, 
with, perhaps, a loose shawl thrown over the 
shoulders. But most of them go through 
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stripped above the waist, as may be seen in the 
case of the leading man in the photograph. 
The picture was taken while the men were walk- 
ing and dancing over the fire. After it was all 
over I examined the feet of the men very closely, 
and found no signs of burns. What is more, 
minute hairs on the feet and toes were not even 
singed! To the best of my knowledge, the men 
had not treated their feet in any way prior to 
going over the fire. I must therefore leave the 
reader to draw his own conclusions as to how it 
was done. He will probably find himself as 
much ‘at sea’ as Lam,” 


The photograph 
reproduced below 
tat shows a typical 
family of the 
Kikuyu tribe, 
such as mayoften 
be seen in and 
around Nairobi, 
3ritish East 
Africa. If the 
Kikuyus have 


The ups and downs of life—This Persian 
From a\ chief constable of Tabriz. 


far was once 
[Photograph. 


A prospector sends us the following 
photograph of himself and the faithful “ bur- 
ros’? who haul his kit and himself in the 
wilderne earching for the elusive yellow metal. 
e travelled with my burros over four thou- 
,” he writes, “‘ visiting most of the mining 
districts of the West. In travelling we make thirty- 
five miles per day, and during the trip I was forced 
to walk one mile only. The burros are three and 
a half feet high and weigh five hundred pounds 
each. They are harnessed to the cart with the pack- 
saddle equipment. In case of emergency in cross- 
ing mountains the cart is made to be taken 
apart and packed on one burro, with the re- 
mainder of the outfit on the other burro.” 


A Kikuyu family, 
From a Photograph. 


any redeeming features , it is their strong 
love for their children. Unlike the males 
of other savage races, the men show quite 
as much solicitude for the youngsters as the 
mothers, being willing to spend hour after 
hour romping with them. : oy 
The oid Persian next shown is a living 
example of the v itudes of human 
fortunes. At one time he was chief con- 
stable of Tabriz, arrayed in all the splendour 
of an Oriental uniform. Now, alas! he is 
clothed in a wonderful collection of rags, 
and he is reduced to begging for his bread. 


A West d his faithful 
Moat womens sa anal 


An Indian Fakir performing the -H 
an hour with ches Pe he eal ttt ine Hae SF ene for once 
position showa.—See page 519. 
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‘THEIR DEMEANOUR WAS UNDOUBTEDLY THREATENING, AND I BEGAN TO FEEL SOMEWHAT 
UNCOMFORTABLE.” 


(SEE PAGE 419.) 
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AN UNPLEASANT PREDICAMENT. 


BY J. BIRCH, EX-TRANSPORT OFFICER, CHARTERED COMPANY, RHODESIA. 
ILLUSTRATED BY W. R. S. STOTT. 


‘What happened to a man who went for a morning stroll and fell foul of a troop of baboons. 


ron HE yarn I am about to relate is one 

that I have only told once or twice 
pata to friends, and on the last occasion 
| ~ B | I almost resolved never to repeat it, 
for the simple reason that, as 1 am 
somewhat sensitive to ridicule, I could not stand 
the continual titter with which my narrative 
was greeted. It was a most unpleasant experi- 
ence, and my recollection of it is so vivid as to 
altogether preclude the possibility of my ever 
seeing the humour of it. 

It happened during the late Boer War, and I, 
in common with a heterogeneous collection of 
Regulars, Colonials, and Africanders, was sta- 
tioned at Tuli—a dirty, fever-stricken, mosquito- 
plagued camp on the banks of the Shashi River, 
under the command of Sir Frederick Carrington. 
There we spent three weary months on half 
rations, the said rations consisting of bully- 
biscuits (Spratt’s specials) and coffee sans sugar 
and milk. 

The war might have been in Timbuctoo for 
all we knew, and I am sure we completely forgot 
that we had any share in it. Our rifles were 
only kept clean for the purpose of securing an 
occasional addition to our larder; in short, 
there was nothing to do and plenty of time to 
do it in. 

The Shashi is a river in name only, being 
nothing but a sandy bed averaging eight hundred 
yards in width, and a common source of amuse- 
Ment was to rise at sun-up and wander down to 
the pools which are to be seen at intervals along 
its banks. In some of the pools are crocodiles, 


and it was fine fun to sit upon the bank at a safe 
Vol. xxvii,—68. 


distance, throw a pebble in with a splash, and, 
when Mr. Croc showed his wicked-looking eye 
on a level with the surface of the water, to plug 
it with a smooth-nosed Lee-Metford. 

One morning I set out by myself—my chum, 
Jack Rice, who shared a hut with me, having 
overnight declared that he. was “ sick of every- 
thing, and that Tuli was the most God-forsaken 
place on the face of the earth,” all of which be- 
tokened that the limit of human patience had 
been reached so far as he was concerned. I 
sounded the first pool I came to—some three 
miles or so up the river—for crocodiles, but with 
no great hopes of success, as it had been 
“worked” to death. At different intervals I 
tossed lumps of rock into the water, but nothing 
came of it, and I was about to rise to my feet 
when suddenly a whole troop of baboons came 
running down the bank, and immediately set 
off across the sandy bed. More in a spirit of , 
devilment than anything else, I aimed at the 
leader and let fly. My aim was true, and he 
rolled over. 

At that they all suddenly faced round, 
and, seeing me with the rifle still poised, they 
began to run towards me. Their demeanour 
was undoubtedly threatening, and I began to 
feel somewhat uncomfortable, for they were 
rather too numerous to be pleasant. I judged, 
however, that I must take the offensive quickly 
if I would prevent them overwhelming me, and 
again I let fly. To my great relief this second 
shot effectually scared them, and they turned 
suddenly off at a tangent up the river. 

As I-watched them I was conscious of a feeling 
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of surprise that they had left the dead body 
behind instead of taking it with them, as is their 
usual custom, and that they still kept on my side 
of the bank. 

By now the sun was well up, and the fierce 
heat, reflected by the sand, made the very air 
pulsate. Myriads of flying insects began to 
torment me, and I had almost decided to make 
tracks for home when my eyes happened to rest 
upon the clear, placid, cool-looking waters of 
the pool at the bottom. My sense of bodily 
discomfort promptly suggested a ready means 
of obtaining temporary relief. I had no fear of 
crocodiles, for, as I have said before, this par- 
ticular pool had been ‘ worked” to death, so, 
without more ado, I quickly stripped and, laying 
my clothes in a heap with my rifle on top, I 
tripped down to the water. 

The water was cool, and I thoroughly enjoyed 
my plunge. I also made a mental resolution 
to come there again on the morrow. “ What 
fools we fellows are!” I thought, as I floated 
on my back in a state of utter abandon, “‘ to be 
content with a tiny hole which we dig ourselves 
in the sandy bed, having to wait for hours 
before the water oozed in, while here is a pool 
deep enough to swim or tread water in.” Sud- 
denly, to my astonishment, I heard the noisy 
gibbering and throaty chattering of baboons. 
1 looked hastily around me, and saw, not thirty 
yards away, three rather large baboons, who 
Seemed suddenly galvanized into action by the 
fact that I had noticed them, for they at once 
made a grab for my clothes, making off with 
them through the dense bush along the bank. 
‘The noise made by my rifle falling amongst the 
stones which were dislodged when the clothes 
were snatched was evidently the cause of the 
hoarse squeal of terror which they gave. 

For the moment my amazement, not to say 
consternation, was too great for me to do any- 
thing but stand quite still and stare at the gap 
through which the animals had vanished. 

‘Then suddenly the horrible truth burst upon 
my senses, and I saw in its true light the hideous- 
ness of my predicament. I scrambled out of the 
water and rushed up the bank to where my rifle 
was lying, with a feeling of thankfulness that 
at any rate my trusty weapon had not been 
taken also. But T flung it on the ground again 
in disgust when I discovered, to my great cha- 
erin, that 1 had neglected to reload it, and that 
my helt of cartridges had gone with the clothes. 

‘Filled with rage and despair, I made a futile 
attempt to rush after the enemy, to find that 
stones and the wactenbietje bosch (wait-a-bit 
hush)—-truly rightly named—made my progress 
a dificult, not to say painful, matter. 

‘As if to add to my troubles, the sun seemed 


to have increased in intensity a hundredfold, 
blistering my skin and, as it seemed to me, 
slowly baking me alive. I therefore gave up all 
idea of moving for the timie being, and contented 
myself with the handiest shady spot I could find. 

With necessary circumspection, I made the 
veldt as smooth as possible and laid myself down, 
at the same time giving vent to a sigh of relief 
when I found that I was able to do so without 
hurting my tender skin unduly. 

I resolved to lie there until nightfall and then 
make my way back to camp as best I could. 
Not for worlds would I have shown myself to 
the troops, and especially to the members of 
my own particular mess, in broad daylight, and 
therefore it was with something like philosophy 
that I determined to make the best of things, 
and gave up chiding myself for having foolishly 
interfered with the baboons in the first place. 
It was quite clear to me that, arrant cowards as 
they are, these animals had evidently nursed a 
keen desire for revenge. Since they could not 
hope to overcome the being who held a stick 
which could spit death, at any rate they could 
secure some of his belongings. So, given the 
opportunity, the natural cunning of the creatures 
did the rest. . 

I think I must have gone off into a.sort of 
half-doze—anyway, I do not think I lost my 
senses entirely, for I do not remember missing 
the twittering of some birds overhead. How- 
ever, be that as it may, 1 do remember that 
presently something gave me such a terrible nip 
that I sprang to my feet with a bound. Then 
followed a succession of fierce nips, as though 
by tiny pincers, all over my body. 

I was covered with red ants ! 

With frantic haste I brushed them off me and 
scrambled Gown to the pool—heedless now of 
cuts and scratches, heedless of anything and 
everything. Only one thing I wanted, and that 
was water. 

If we judge our pleasures by contrast, then. 
in very truth, when I entered the water I experi- 
enced a feeling of unsurpassed joy and pleasure. 
Presently I began to look ‘about me again, and, 
glancing up the Shashi bed, I saw the whole troop 
of baboons rushing about as though they were 
demented. Now one would dash off at a run 
on all fours ; then three or four would rush after 
and, reaching him, would endeavour to snatch 
something from him. I well knew what that 
“ something ” was—my clothes had evidently 
been torn to strips. : 

I determined to wait where I was until the 
sun had lost its power. Then, I thought. by 
walking along the sandy bed I should be aie 
to make some progress with a certain degree 0 
comfort. Although there was little fear of any- 
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one being so far up the river at this time of day, exceptionally prickly bush where the grass 
and I well knew that there were no Kaffir kraals seemed longer and tougher-looking than else- 
within twenty miles of the neighbourhood, yet where, when, as I was about to pull some, I 


my ess. At last I hit upon a device wonder why it is that we are cowards without 
ere was some long, tufty grass up the bank, our clothes ? Few of us, I imagine, would care 
and I thought if | could manage to get a supply to facea really enraged domestic cat with nothing 


t for a slight interruption. rifle, the sudden shiver and startled neigh of my 
just made an effort to crawl under an horse sometimes being the only indication of 
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their proximity. Yet, I humbly confess it, I felt 
afraid. In fact, 1 almost yielded to my intense 
desire to run, while my heart-beats, I imagined, 
could have been heard by the animal standing 
there purring gently and slowly waving its tail. 

Evidently it was as frightened as I, for it 
gave a sudden howl and disappeared into the 
bush. I breathed much easier then, and, look- 
ing round for my rifle, I quickly Secured it, as 
I felt that, although I had no cartridges, it 
would make a very effective club. 

I soon secured enough grass for my purpose, 


rewarded by the sight of thin blue spiral lines 
of smoke from fifty camp-fires dotted here and 
there on both sides of the river-bed. 

I halted. As I have mentioned before, I am 
extremely sensitive to ridicule, and I knew that 
my appearance would remain a permanent 
picture in the memory of all beholders, and one 
which would probably last for the rest of the 
campaign. No! I would wait awhile longer 
and, under cover of darkness, sneak through the 
outer lines and trust to luck to reach the hut 
which I shared in common with Jack Rice, but 


“T found myself gazing straight into the glowing eyes of a young leopard. ° 


and when I once more entered my pool I sat 
upon its edge dangling my feet in the water 
what time I twisted and plaited the grass into 
the necessary shape. 

True it is that necessity is the mother of in- 
vention, for, although I had never plaited any- 
thing in my life before, I succeeded remarkably 
well, finishing off the apron with a narrow band 
which I tied round my loins with quite an artistic 
effect. In fact, I was so pleased with my prowess 
that I almost made up my mind to make a grass 
head-covering, but the sight of the now red-gold 
sun just above the horizon warned me that “itl 
wished to get back to camp before nightfall I 
must make a start. 

So, with rifle on shoulder, I set out for my walk 
back’ to camp, and, although the sand was hot 
to my feet, 1 made ‘rapid progress, and was soon 


not even he should see me or know of my ex- 
perience. So again I sat upon the sand and 
waited. A slight breeze sprang up and I shivered, 
but the sand was still warm. 

Now there came an extraordinary stillness, 
the whole voice of Nature was hushed, and, sit- 
ting there under the star-spangled canopy of 
heaven, my nerves began to play curious tricks 
with me, for whichever way I looked there 
seemed endless armies of baboons, all fighting 
and wrestling but strangely silent, while here 
and there were leopards about to spring, whilst 
their eyes, which I seemed to see plainly, glowed 
with intense fury. 

Once I sprang to my feet and whirled my rifle 
round me in a frenzy of desperation—and as.1 
did so the cackling and almost human laugh of 
a jackass rang out suddenly from a thicket close 
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by. It seemed so full of mockery and forced 
mirth that I could have cursed it. Yet it brought 
me to my senses, and, although I could never 
tid myself of the eerie sensation of a legion of 
baboons following at my heels, I ran towards 
camp, increasing my speed at every stride. 

At length I reached my hut, and, halting at 
the entrance, I peeped behind the canvas door. 
Jack Rice was in bed and, judging by his heavy 
breathing, was asleep. 

Hardly daring to breathe, I crept cautiously 
round by the wall until I reached my stretcher ; 
and I could have shouted for sheer joy when I 
buried myself beneath the blankets. I waited 


for nearly five minutes; then pulled out my 
kit-hag and quickly put on a shirt and trousers. 

After stuffing my grass apron‘under the bed 
I lit my pipe and smoked. I think that was 
the finest smoke I have ever had. 

“ Halloa! Where’ve you been?” said Rice 
in the morning. 

“ Oh—just up the river.” 

“ Get anything ?” 

“No; only a baboon.” 

“Bah!” he rejoined, with a gesture of dis- 
gust. “ Not worth powder and shot.” 

If he had only known the truth! But, luckily 
for me, he didn’t. 


THE LONELY WOLF. 
BY DR. M. A. LEACH. 


How a fisherman found himself adrift on the ice-floes of Lake Michigan with a strange companion, 
and. what happened. 


HERE are lake fishermen who say 
| that there is no danger of a fishing- 
hut being carried away in the ice; 
there are northern hunters who 
declare that the grey wolf is never 
seen in Michigan, save in the farthest recesses of 
the north; but in one day and a night both 
of these statements were disproved—for me. 

Two winters ago I was spending a few weeks 
in the Northern Peninsula of Michigan, visiting 
an old school friend. All along the lake shore 
it is the custom of fishermen to build small huts 
of wood or even of tarred paper, which are set 
on sledges and furnished with a tiny stove and 
seat. When the lake freezes over these huts 
are taken out, sometimes for miles, and allowed 
to freeze in the snow and ice on the surface. 
During the winter the owners use them for a day 
or two at a time, fishing through the ice. 

My friend had one of these huts, and it was 
placed about two miles off a point of land called 
Ten-mile Point, which guarded one side of 
the bay. Three or four miles inland the hills 
began, stretchirig away over the border a hundred 
miles distant. Deer and bear are often met with 
here, but very seldom are the grey wolves seen. 

One morning I went out very early, alone, 
to the hut; the spring was advancing and the 
ice could not last much longer. I took with 
me a fresh supply of the small billets of wood 
used in the stove, and a basket of food, for my 
friend expected to join me later in the day. 
The wind was blowing a gale and I had hard 
work to reach the hut, even though a path was 
worn through the snow ; and I could feel the 
ice straining beneath my feet. However, I 
thought there was no danger, for no ose expected 
it would “yo out” yet, and I could gain the 
shore in time even if it should. 


Once in the hut I started the fire, chopped 
the hole open to fish through, and sat down. An 
hour later I opened the door to get some snow 
to melt, when I was astonished to find that the 
wind had veered around to the west, bringing 
with it a furious storm of snow. It was only a 
west wind that could take the ice out of the bay, 
owing to the formation of the shore. This 
troubled me a little, but as the fishing was good 
T soon forgot it, and for another hour or so went 
on with the sport. Then there came a sudden 
report, sounding like thunder. The ice was going ! 

I rushed outside, but the snow was blinding, 
and I could, of course, not even see the shore- 
line. I stood perplexed for a moment, but, as 
I had no compass, there was nothing for it but 
to keep warm and trust to luck. All around 
the thunderous reports were sounding and the 
ice was quivering strangely. I was frightened, 
but as there was no help for it I went back to the 
hut and kept on fishing. 

This was about noon. I noticed, to my 
relief, that there were no cracks coming beneath 
the hut, so that if the ice did go out, I should at 
least be on a big cake—for a time. The big 
cakes do not last very long in Lake Michigan. 
I could not tell what was happening outside, 
for the wind was shrieking and howling horribly, 
and every few seconds the ice would split with 
a resounding crash. So, for lack of some- 
thing better to do, I arranged a frying-pan I had 
over the little stove, and to keep up my food 
supply I started frying some of the fish, after 
cleaning them outside the hut. Ina few minutes 
the place was filled with a most appetizing odour, 
which, I presume, had something to do with 
what followed. 

First of all I heard a series of low whines out- 
side ; then something scratched at the door. I 
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opened it in amazement, thinking that some dog 
had perhaps been lost on the ice and had found 
my hut. To my surprise, however, a great 
unkempt animal entered and fawned about my 
feet, licking my boots; and 
although I had never seen one, I 
knew that’ it was a grey wolf. 
The animal seemed terrified be- 
yond measure by the splitting ice 
and the storm, for he kept casting 
fearful glances at the door, and 
showed no sign whatever of wild- 
ness. 

I did not know what to do, for if 
I put him out he might turn on 
me ; so I fed him with some scraps 
of half-cooked fish, which he de- 
voured ravenously. Then he crept 
into a corner near the stove and 
lay there quietly, watching me 
curiously, quite unafraid. I petted 
him a little, and he seemed to like 
it, so I cast off my fear of him, 

About evening—I was not .cer- 
tain of the time, for the storm was 
still raging and I had no watch— 
there came a series of terrific’ 
reports from the ice, followed by a cessation of 
the uneasy ice-movement which had kept up 
all day. The wolf gave a long howl and I 
opened the door. But nothing was to be seen 
for the blinding snow. It must have been at 
that time that the ice broke up and started 
to drift out of the bay. 


with the 
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the story of the strange adventure 
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hut, taking the lantern, and found that 1 was 
on a cake of ice some fifty feet square, that open 
water was all about me, and that no land could 
be seen in the darkness. So I went back to 
the hut, and, as my wood was 
about exhausted, I curled up be- 
side the wolf and went to sleep 
again. 

l awoke to find the sun up, the 
day bright and clear, and the land 
four or five miles west of us. All 
around floated cakes of ice, going 
the same way as ourselves in the 
grip of some current. My fears 
passed away with the bright sun- 
light, and I used up my last wood 
in cooking some fish for the wolf, 
while I finished the basket of pro- 
visions. ‘I knew that I should be 
rescued speedily, for I had heard 
of other fishermen who had been 
carried away, and who had been 
rescued, by the help of the tele- 
graph, from distant points. 

So the wolf and I went out in 
the sunshine; and now the animal 
grew surly and no longer wel- 
comed my approaches. I believe that so 
long as the danger lasted he was cowed, but 
that with the approach of day, and when rescue 
was at hand for me, all his savage nature returned 
upon him with redoubled force. However that 
may be, two hours later I saw a dot moving 

among the ice, and as it 


After darkness fell I lit 
the lantern that was kept 
in the hut, and returned 
to my fishing. But the 
lines no longer sank 
straight down, but sagged 
to one side, bearing against 
the side of the hole ; and 
by this I knew that we 
were indeed adrift. So I 
therefore gave up fishing 
and sat down beside the 
wolf, who scemed glad of 
my company. I had 
heard that danger tamed 
wild animals, but this 
was my first experience 


neared saw that it was a 
fish-boat, doubtless with 
a rescue party on board. 
And now came the most 
surprising part of my 
adventure. 

The boat was about 
half a mile distant, and 
the occupants, having seen 
me and waved to me, 
started to make their way 
through the floating ice. 
I saw the wolf watching 
them with bristling hair, 
and suddenly he turned 
to me with a low growh. 
I offered him a bit of fish, 


of it. TI : 
Tae thig= sway Tiel The lake under snow 


asleep, and woke with an 

uneasy feeling. It must have been after mid- 
night, and as I went to the door and let in some 
fresh air I found that the snow had stopped. 
But the clouds still hung in the sky, and I could 
make out very little. I walked away from the 
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hut 


but he took no notice, 
and I began to fear that 
he realized that my rescue 
would not include his. At any rate, he drew 
back a few steps, his eyes fixed on mine ; then, 
with a quick movement, he sprang at me. 

1 had no weapon, except a short knife, which 
was closed. All I could do was to jump aside, 
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hitting him with my fist as 
he missed me—an old boxing 
trick. But I had not counted 


on that savage side-slash of 
the great teeth, and when the 
animal gained his feet and 
turned to fly at me again my 
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could not hold his feet. He struck at me savagely 
with his hind paws, the sharp claws tearing 
through my coat like knives, and I realized my 


danger just in time to cast myself backward. 
Instantly the wolf returned to the attack, and 
this time the look in his face frightened me so 

I whipped my 


that I did not wait for him. 
coat away and threw it in his face ; then turned 
and, running to the side of the ice-cake, leaped 


into the water. 
I am a good swimmer, and the boat was only 


“I curled myself up beside the wolt and went to sleep again. ' 
a hundred feet distant, so in no time I was 


arm was streaming with blood from a small 
gash. I heard shouts from the approaching 
fish-boat, but as the party was unarmed they 
could not help me. 

Immediately upon getting his balance on the 
snow the wolf came towards me slowly and 
sprang again. ‘This time I was really frightened, 
and, with a wild idea of holding him away till 
my friends could assist me, I met him half-way, 
grasped his throat in both hands, and we both 
fell to the snow together, for the impact of his 
leap was tremendous. I hung on to his throat, 
but, although I kept the gleaming teeth off, I 
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aboard and getting into warm clothes. The 
engine was stopped, and we lay there watching 
the wolf. He seemed puzzled at my disappear- 
ce, tunning backwards and forwards on the 
‘e; then he looked at the boat and howled 
dismally. None of the men liked to attack him 
with knives for their only weapons, and so 
presently the boat was turned about and we 
threaded our way out from the ice to the free 
ae Behind = a lonely wolf sat watching 
us disappear, and _ slowl y 

onward to his doom. Pa tse 


MY 
ARCTIC 


HOLIDAY. 


BY JACK WOODSON. 


A newspaper man’s account of a decidedly un- 
conventional vacation—hunting walrus in the 
Arctic. What with shooting the great brutes on 
the ice, fighting them in the water, helping to 


skin them, and tumbling overboard, Mr. Woodson. 


had a most exciting and enjoyable trip. 


OVE! but I’m tired!” I exclaimed 

one day last summer to my cousin, 
: | Captain Louis Lane, who had just 
| es y| returned with his schooner, the 
~ Helen Johnston, from a_ walrus- 
hunt in the Arctic Ocean. His vessel was now 
lying at anchor in the Nome roadstead, preparing 
for another two weeks’ voyage among the floating 
ice-fields. 

“Well, you don’t look it,” replied Lane. 
“Besides, I haven’t the least idea what makes 
you tired ; you never do anything.” He looked 
upon newspaper-making, even in Alaska, as 
play. 

“T have ground out copy on the ‘ Gold Digger’ 
every day for the past three years,” I explained, 
“and in all that time, and for a year before I 
went to work on the paper, I have not had a 
vacation of more than a day. You'd get pretty 
restless if you tried it awhile. You think that 
you are working when you are really loafing 
around on the deck of the schooner with an 
Eskimo at the wheel and nothing to do but dodge 
ice-floes and look for walrus. That would be 
play beside scouting around the back streets of 
Nome looking for news when the wires are down 
or the wireless is out of order.” 

“Tl tell you what you ought to do, then, 
Jack,” he answered. ‘Come with me on this 
next walrus-hunt, and I’ll give you a lot of sport. 
You'll have a good chance to rest, and it’s fine 
fun bowling over the big beasts. You will 
never have another chance, probably, as you are 


The schooner “ Helen Johnston,” in wuica tne Author made 
the trip here described. 


From a Photograph. 
leaving the country this fall: Better come 
along.” 

“T should certainly like to,” I agreed, ‘* but 
I don’t know whether I can.” 

“What is there to stop you ?” he asked, and 
I told him that I might not be able to get a man 
to take my place as editor of the paper. 

“ Well, see if you can arrange it,” he replied 
and I left him to hunt up Jack Underwood, a 
newspaper man who was spending the summer 
looking after his mining property. Underwood 
said that he ought to give his attention to the 
claims, but that he could relieve me for ten days, 
and I rushed back to tell my cousin. 
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All being ready for the hunt, we went aboard 
the schooner, tossing like a dory out beyond the 
breakers. ‘There were four King Island Eskimos 
on board whom Louis had taught to run the 
gasolene engines and steer, and these, with the 
Japanese cook, comprised the crew. Four native 
hunters soon joined us, bringing with them two 
kayaks (small skin boats), spears, knives for 
skinning, and bags made of sealskins for ooksuk 
(walrus fat). We ourselves had several hundred 
boxes of cartridges as ammunition in the war 
to be made upon the big mammals. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening of July 9th, 
1gto, that the prow of the little thirty-five-ton 
schooner was turned northward, and the next 
morning we were at Cape Prince of Wales, the 
most westerly extension of land on the American 
continent. Here the schooner was anchored 
and we waited for a big skin whaleboat, or 
oomiak, that put out from the shore. 

Within twenty minutes it was alongside, and 
Okbaok, chief of the Wales Eskimos, a stalwart 
six-footer, leaped aboard and said: “ Halloa, 
Louis Lane!” as he shook hands. His next act 
was to take the captain’s tobacco and papers, 
with which he deftly rolled a cigarette, puffing 
in evident enjoy- 
ment. He chatted 
in pretty fair 
English with 
Louis, and I re- 
marked that the 
latter waited until 
the chief had 
finished his smoke 
before — speaking. 
It suggested to 
me_ that these 
aborigines, who 
like all others the 
world over are 
fond of tobacco, 
upheld the time- 
honoured custom, 
sacred among the 
North American 
tribes of Indians, 

of smoking the 
pipe of peace be- 
fore transacting 
business. In. this 
case, however, the 
“« pipes of peace” 
were cigarettes. 

“Where you goin’, Louis Lane?” Okbaok 
asked at last, grinning. 

He was pleased to sce the young captain 

again, for Lane was a favourite with the natives 
all along the Alaskan coast. 


Eskimo hunters leaving the schooner to go after walrus sighted in the distance. 
From a Photograph. 
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“ After walrus, Okbaok,” replied Louis. 
“Want to go?” 
“Yes !’ quickly replied the chief with 


emphi ; but a moment later he looked worried, 
and said, ‘* But my wife she sick. Maybe I go. 
I ask her how she feel. I like go, Louis Lane!” 

“ Hurry ashore, then, Okbaok, and if you can 
go with me bring one oomiak, two kayaks, 
plenty of spears, and six good hunters with you. 
Tell every man to bring his own rifle,” instructed 
Louis from the deck. 

Half an hour later, accompanied by half-a- 
dozen eager hunters, Okbaok returned, and his 
face shone gladly as he announced that his wife 
was “plenty better” and that he could go. 

Again we weighed anchor and the engines 
started throbbing, sending the trim little craft 
along at a good eight-knot clip. We were soon 
through Bering Straits and in the Arctic Ocean, 
sailing in a northerly direction. All that night 
the schooner glided over smooth waters, while the 
air gradually grew more chilly as we approached 
the ice-fields. The next afternoon about three 
o’clock a young native in the crow’s nest on the 
mainmast shouted down to the captain :— 

“Tce, pukmummy !” he called (“‘ Ice at once”), 
and down the rat- 
lines he came, 
while Louis went 
up to have a look 
through his bino- 
culars. During the 
next hour we 
passed much float- 
ing ice, some of 
the floes an acre 
in size, and there 
was no little ex- 
citement on board 
when Sapsuk, a 
big Eskimo hunter, 
called out :— 

“ Walrus, plenty 
walrus !” 

I was on the 
alert and, strain- 
ing my eyes in the 
direction he 
pointed, at last 
made out a brown 
patch on the float- 
ing ice. We were 
a mile off and 
could not see the 
big animals very well. Then came a disappoint- 
ment, the captain ordering the engine to be 
slowed down and calling all hands to stand by 
to tie up to the ice and take on fresh water. 
He wanted to have the tanks full before killing 
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began, and for an hour the natives were busy 
taking water from the clear pools on the ice 
where the snow had melted in the sun. 

The vessel was left tied up to the ice, and the 
oomiak, bearing half-a-dozen natives and myself, 
put out, every man bearing a rifle, his pockets 
filled with cartridges and big skinning-knives 
in his belt. Louis stayed on the schooner, 
saying that he would bring the boat up after the 
first killing. 

Strong brown arms, wielding paddles of drift- 
wood, sent the oomiak swiftly through the water, 
and with three natives I crawled out on to a big 
floe not more than fifty yards from the herd we 
had first sighted. Okbaok and the other hunters 
paddled on slowly and quietly to another herd 
three hundred yards or more away, and two 
kayaks lashed together, with an Eskimo in each 
manhole, left the schooner and went after still 
another herd. 

It was agreed that Okbaok’s party should 
shoot first. 

“When you hear rifles, then shoot,” Okbaok 
said to me, and we crawled stealthily over the 
ice until we were close to the sleeping animals 
on the other floe. 

There they lay, the big tuskers, all bulls. It 
was the season when the bulls leave the cows 
and calves and go far out from shore. They 
were asleep, sunning themselves and warming 
their backs while their bellies melted the ice 
beneath them. I couldn’t help remarking to 
myself how strange this was—a warm-blooded 
animal being content to make his bed on ice. 
But Polar bears and seals do it, and I reflected 
that it was but another instance of animals 
having adapted themsclves to their environment. 

Bang ! bang! bang! from Okbaok's party of 
riflemen on the left, and then our guns were 
popping away merrily, and five big bulls were 
dying in immense pools of blood that stained the 
ice where they lay. 

No sooner had the first reports cracked across 
the water than our walrus lifted up their big 
heads, their tusks all ayleam in the sun, and 
started to shamble off the ice. We shot while 
they were hurrying into the water, and got five 
of them. A few minutes later the ice-cold 
ocean around us was a churning mass of foam, 
and the air was filled with such bellowing as I 
had never heard before. 

Twenty or more had escaped, and, scared and 
furious, they lashed the water with their powerful 
flippers. As they were headed in our direction 
and we had no means of escape, I got alarmed for 
a moment ; but seeing the natives standing their 
ground quietly I knew there was no danger. 
They had hunted many times before, and I 
fancied that I knew Eskimos well enough to 


understand that if the walrus were likely to 
climb out where we were the hunters would not 
take any chances. 

“ Ugh-ugh-ugh-ugh-ugh !”” bellowed twenty 
pairs of monstrous lungs at once, and away in 
the distance the bellowing was answered by the 
other tuskers, some of them wounded, and others 
simply startled into frenzy by the reports of the 
rifles and the suddenness of their taking to the 
water. Slowly the walrus swam away, and were 
soon lost to view. 

They swim with their heads bobbing out of 
the water every minute or so, and their big 
flippers waving in the air, splashing the water 
with mighty strokes as they turn their awkward 
somersaults and dive to the cool depths. 

After a half-hour the oomiak returned, and we 
crossed over to where lay the carcasses of the 
animals we had killed. I was anxious to see the 
one I had slain—every man had picked his 
particular walrus—and when I ran up to him 
I observed that he was a big fellow, weighing 
more than a ton, and that one of his tusks was 
broken off six inches from his head. This was 
probably done in a fight, or in hooking it over 
the edge of an ice-floe in climbing out for his 
sun-bath. 

He had big lumps on his neck and shoulders, 
with thick, heavy creases running between them, 
and when I asked what caused them one of the 
hunters, the only witty Eskimo I ever happened 
to know, said: ‘‘ Him plenty sick. You kill 
walrus no good. I kill ’em plenty good walrus. 
Me big man fine hunter ; you little boy!” And 
he grimaced at me, playing the clown until the 
other natives were all laughing at me, and I 
stood there feeling almost as I did when really 
a child and made fun of by older boys. 

But Sapsuk came to my rescue, and said that 
my walrus was “plenty good. Him all time 
fight,” continued Sapsuk ; “ other walrus bite 
him.” 

After that, many times I watched the herds 
as they lay on the ice, and saw that every now 
and then a big bull, awakened from his sleep. 
would lift up his mighty head and, with a quick 
stroke, sink his tusks three or four inches into 
the body of the one nearest him. 

They fight, seemingly, without provocation, 
and often the animal attacked does not retaliate, 
but will “ pass it along” by sinking his tusks a 
few inches into his neighbour. Apparently it 
hurts them but little when, as Sapsuk says, they 
are “bitten.” Walrus are extremely fat, and 
the tusks merely penetrate the skin and the 
layer of “ooksuk,” which is from three to five 
inches thick, and it is evident that this layer of 
fat carries few, if any, nerves. There are practi- 
cally no blood-vessels in it, and the animals suffer 
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little or not at all from these 
wounds, as they immediately 
go to sleep again. 


Knives were soon out and ” 


flashing in the bright sunlight, 
and the natives set to work 
skinning, taking off the thick, 
tough hides that were to be 
sent to far-off Liverpool, where 
they are treated and made 
into high-priced trunks and 
bags, rubbers for jewellers and 
goldsmiths, belting, and other 
articles for which the best and 
toughest leather is required. 

My cousin told me that there 
is a method of treating the 
skins whereby they are split 
into as many as seven thick- 
nesses, every one tough and 
durable. In this way, of course, 
one hide becomes many, and 
the value is greatly increased. 
He also told me that the lumps 
on the necks and shoulders, 
caused by fighting, add greatly 
to the value of the skins, as 
“ buffers ” made from them are 
extremely tough and durable. 
“T’d like to see every hide 
simply covered with lumps,” 
he declared, “ for that means 
more money.” 

The skinning is a very in- 
teresting process — to watch. 
But when one is holding @ 
nasty, slick flipper, weighing 
about seventy-five pounds, out 
of the way for an Eskimo to 
skin around it, or is stretching 
the inch-thick hide to make it 
peel off better with the strokes 
of the knives, he soon gets 
tired of it. , 

The process itself is simple. 


‘The walrus are placed flat on 


their hacks, and big cuts made 
in the under-body. Rings a 
cut around the heads and fip 
pers. The skins are then 
stripped off at the fat. When 
the hides are ready for salting, 
tackle is necessary to get them 
into the hold of the vessel 
We got hides on this trip that 
weighed as much as & thou- 
sand pounds. . 
‘The skins are placed flat " 
the hold, and rough rock-sslt 
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The heads and flippers are the Pay the native 
hunters get for killing and skinning. The 
ippers are tit-bits for the Eskimo palate, and 
the heads are valuable because of the tusks, 


After the first killing and skinning was over, 
Wwe went farther into the ice-field, and soon there 
was ice as far as we could see. I did not learn 


I shouldn't like to 80 to the salt-mines while 
the thing was being investigated,” he said, 
grimly, 

Moving the Schooner still farther into the 


Eskimos skinning @ walrus, 


thought of the ivory and meat they would be 
able to take home with them, 

“ Plenty kowkow ” (food), said Okbaok, as he 
looked at the many herds sleeping in comfort 
on their cold beds. 


All hands then turned in and slept until six next 
morning, when Harry, the diminutive Japanese 
cook, called us to breakfast. This consisted of 
ham and €&8S, oatmeal, hot rolls, coffee, and 


Pieces of walrus heart and kidney. Louis 


but I still think that he did it to impress me. I 
ate some of it, but it tasted marshy, something 
like water from a wooden pail lined with water- 


(Vhougraph. 
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‘A group of Eskimo hunters, with their trophies—They carve all sorts of curios from the tusks of the walrus. 


From a Photograph. 


moss and dog-grass. The natives, however, 
did not touch the white man’s “ kowkow,” but 
gorged themselves on the walrus meat, which 
was more to their liking. : 

The next day we killed sixteen more big bulls 
and experienced an exciting fight with one that 
had been wounded. After the shooting was 
over. Louis called out to Okbaok, “ One sick 
over there, Okbaok. You think maybe get 
him?” ‘Maybe get him all right,” replied 
Okbaok. ‘I take ’cm spear in oomiak.” : 

The wounded bull was swimming around in 
circles. frequently coming to the surface .to 
breathe and his wake was dyed a pale red by 


Captain Lane, of the “ Helen Joboston,”’ and the hesds of the wairuser. 


the blood from his wounds. He was a big 
fellow, weighing fully a ton and a half, and it was 
apparent that he was badly injured. 

Okbaok, with three other hunters and I, all 
armed with rifles excepting Okbaok, who carried 
two spears, jumped into the oomiak and paddled 
over to the place where we had last seen the 
walrus. He had dived again, and we expected 
to see him come up for air within a few feet of 
us. He did. 

With spear poised over his head and his coarse 
black heir standing back like a mane from his 
shoulders, Okbaok waited for him to rise. A 
moment later two shining tusks, three feet long, 


From a Photograph. 
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+ and the bristling black muzzle of the sick bull 
showed above the water, 

A snappy throw of the spear, and the steel 
head, which fitted into a bone socket at the end 
of a wooden shaft, pierced the tough hide of the 
animal, loosening at once and paying out at 
the end of the long thong, made of the same 


When the Spear struck the walrus, bit into 
him, and would not let 80, he became a splendid 
fury. With a blood-curdling bellow, expressing 
terrific rage, he lifted himself clear of the water 


the other side of the neck, enraging him even 
. which before had been 
foaming as if boiling in a gigantic cauldron, was. 


tusks, but doing no damage to the tough material 
of which it was made. 
ow We were atop of the brute and he was 
bumping Us into the air. J thought quickly of 
€ pictures I had seen in the old geography- 


of whales lifting boats on their noses and 
ol. xxvii,—85, 
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catching the whalers in their mouths, only this 
time I thought how terrible it would be to find 
oneself impaled on those sharp tusks. 

But we sat tight in our seats and bumped 


could not be managed with the other. 

At last, with a mighty effort, the bull, surging 
with all its strength, snapped the thong of one 
spear and broke the other spear-head off short 


(Photograph. 


in his thick hide, and was gone. To-day, no 
doubt, unless his wounds proved fatal, he is 
carrying steel in his ooksuk, planted there by 


the sinewy hand of the Wales chief, 


~ ,..We returned to the schooner and skinned 


until after midnight. ‘ 

“What time is it, Johnnie?” Louis asked, 
as We stood on the after-deck and watched the 
skinners whetting their knives as they stood by 
the carcasses on the ice. 

I looked at my watch ; it was eleven-forty- 
five. When I told him he waved his hand to 
the westward and said, “ Well, you want to get 
busy with that Kodak of yours. There’s the 
midnight sun, or it will be ‘in another quarter 
of an hour, if that turnip of yours is right. And 
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Two tons of walrus—One of the biggest animals killed on the voyage, measuring over eighteen feet in length, 
wn a Photograph. 


say!” he called down the companion - way, 
“‘ bring my camera with you; I want to get 
this too.” 

When I returned to the deck with the two 
cameras there was a golden glory illumining 
the sky in the north-west. Prongs of white ice 
tose from the surface of the water, their tips 
touched to orange by the sun, now dipping close 
to the horizon. Patches of light shone through 
the fleecy clouds, their upper edges in shadow, 
while beneath they glistened brightly. 

And somehow the light from this midnight 
sun was strange. It didn’t seem at all like an 
ordinary sunset. There was a weirdness about 
the glow as if accentuating the unnaturalness 
of the hour. 

Our cameras were on it as it lowered itself 
farther and farther toward the water. “ Will 
it be a midnight sun, Lou?” T asked, fearing 


that because of the lateness of the season, with 
the days rapidly growing shorter, the sun would 
sink beneath the skyline, drowning its glorious 
beauty. 

“It’s all right,” he answered. “ Look at 
your watch again!” I glanced at the dial; it 
was exactly eleven fifty-nine. One more minute 
to midnight ! 

‘The next minute, when I called out, our shut- 
ters clicked, and we knew that we had it. The 
lower rim of the sun barely touched the horizon. 

The following day one of the hunters killed 
what Louis and the Eskimos declared to be the 
biggest walrus in existence, though, of course, 
they had no way of knowing positively. 

He measured sixteen feet from his nose to the 
first joint of his rear flippers, his length over all 
being a little more than eighteen feet. His 
weight was estimated at five thousand pounds. 


= 
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Louis jumped upon the big fellow’s chest as 
he lay on his back and said, ‘“ The biggest clam- 
digger I ever saw !” 

“ Clam-digger ?” I questioned. 
you mean by that, Lou?” 

“That’s what they eat when they can get 
them,” he replied ; .“ clams, sea-weed and sea- 
moss, and any kind of shell-fish. They graze 
on the sea-floor just as the cows do on the 
pastures.” 

“ But I thought they ate seals and fish and 
other animals. Are they not carnivorous?” I 
asked. 

“No, you saphead ; they are not. They are 
as near like cattle as anything that swims. 
I suppose you had the idea that they have 
Polar bear for breakfast and young whales for 
luncheon ?” He spoke sarcastically, astonished 
that I had been in Alaska for years, and yet was 
ignorant of the habits of walrus. 

That evening, as I was standing on the stern 
of the schooner, poking with a long pole at the 
floating ice that 
was coming too 
close to the pro- 
peller, the pole 
slipped, and I 
went over the 
stern head first 
into the coldest 
bath I ever had. 

A muffied yell 
from me brought 
Sapsuk and two 
other Eskimos to 
the stern, and 
they caught my 
hands as I came * 


“What do 


The hunters on the ice. 


The walrus tusks secured by the Eskimos. 
From a Photograph. 


(Photograph, 


up and tried to haul me out. My rubber boots 
had filled with water, and my legs were just 
beginning tocramp. The hands of the hunters, 
greasy with the walrus fat, slipped off my 
wrists. 

Down I went again, clawing at the rudder ; and 
then came Louis. He is a powerful man, and with 
his right hand he reached over and grabbed me 
by the collar. With an upward swing of his 
arm he lifted me clear of the deck and dropped 
me like a wet cat. Down he went, too, on a 
coil of rope, and laughed and yelled until the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. But I didn’t quite 
see the joke. 

That night, while we lay with the schooner 
tied up to the ice, a wind sprang up, and we 
drifted eighty miles to the northward, the storm 
continuing for three days without cessation. 

When the storm was over we could find no 
more walrus ; the wind had blown us far away 
from them.. The bows of the boat were accord- 
ingly turned southward again. A little more 
than a- day’s 
run before a stiff 
wind, and we 
were at Cape 
Prince of Wales 
once more. 

“Now for 
home, Johnnie,” 
cried Louis. 
“ Are you sorry 
you came ? ” 

“T should say 
not!” I replied. 
“It’s been 
better than a 
rest-cure.” 


Big Bill’s Last Run. 


BY T. J. THOMAS, OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


i i i i i isti Il lovers of animals. 
The story of an heroic fire-engine horse which will appeal irresistibly to al i , 
“As far = the famous Collinwood run is concerned,” says Mr. Thomas, “all I can sey.is poets 
a number of other newspaper men, I witnessed it with my own eyes, travelling near t - e 4 
an automobile. I have investigated the latter part of the narrative, and find it correct. 


IG BILL is dead. 

One did not read much about Big 
Bill in the papers when he finally 
laid down his life in the pursuit of 
his beloved duty. No; all the 
papers said about him was : 

“Engine No. 18 was delayed in making the 
run to the Cleveland Trinidad Paving Company's 
fire on Monday night when Bill, a big white horse 
which helped to draw the steamer, fell dead in 
the traces.” ; 

“That was all the note the newspapers took of 
the passing of Bill. Not a word in eulogy—no 
word of praise. And yet no human being was 
ever more worthy of man’s gratitude than was 
this same Bill, who, though only a powerful 
white horse, was a hero than whom no greater 
lives. 

There are, perhaps, few corners of the United 
States where news of the Collinwood school fire 
did not reach. It was on the morning of March 
4th, 1908, that the country was horrified by the 
news of the burning of the public school at Col- 
linwood, a suburb. of Cleveland, Ohio. No 
fewer than a hundred and sixty-seven little 
children gave up their lives in the holocaust, 
and it was many, many months before Collin- 
wood commenced to recover from the heart- 
breaking catastrophe. 

But the story of the Collinwood school fire has 
been told, not once but often, and it is only 
recently that a monument was erected to the 
memory of the unidentified dead. The story of 
Bill’s heroism, however, has not been told before, 
and it is but fitting that it should. 

The crew of Engine and Hose Company No. 30 
were sitting about. the engine-house, smoking 
and chatting, on that memorable March morning, 
when the sounder suddenly clanged out the 
special alarm. ‘The horses, old Bill among them, 
pricked up their cars at the sound of the bell. 

The men, hurrying to their posts, dropped the 
harness on the eager animal and waited for the 
last taps of the gong, which would give the loca- 
tion of the fire. 

_“ Tang ! tang ! tang!” went the alarm, and 
simultancously a telephone - bell. rang, to be 
answered by the battalion chief, who was notified 
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from fire headquarters that the call had come 
for city apparatus from the Collinwood school, 
miles away in what was at that time a thriving 
little suburb of Cleveland. ‘ 

Hanging up the receiver, the chief turned to 
the members of the crew. oe Sy 

“The school at Collinwood is burning,” he 
cried. ‘Two hundred little tots are in the 
building, and the village department can’t handle 
it. We’ve been ordered to go. It’s seven miles 
from here with muddy roads, and we'll have to 
drive like fury to get there.” : : 

The men were already clambering to their 
positions on the various apparatus. Patrick 
J. Joyce, driver of the engine, had leaped ta his 
seat, and as the bars were dropped from across 
the wide doorway he urged his prancing, 
impatient horses into the street. ed 

Big Bill, being the most powerful of the three 
horses that drew the heavy steamer, had the 
position of honour between his mates. He 
seemed to know that his was the post of greatest 
importance, and it appeared as though he was 
aware that this was to be the test of his life. 
There was no need to urge him—nor the others 
for that matter. Bill pulled with all his a 
“lying down” to the job, his flying hoofs 
striking fire at every step. 

‘Through the sowed city streets the thunder: 
ing, snorting horses tore, dragging the qe 
steamer with the speed of the wind. The cla . 
of the bell and the shrill shriek of the nt 
were in the ears of the flying animals, aie : 
sounds seemingly urged them on to greater ¢! us : 

Behind the steamer rattled the comparative iy 
light hose-wagon, its one sleek, black ae 
tearing along the road with leaps and on “ 
On, on, the apparatus of No. 30 sped, ane 
last the city limits were reached. Now ate 
were on the Collinwood road which, there having 
been a heavy thaw, was a foot deep in aes 

As the horses plunged into the soft mire a 
hoofs sank deep and the engine suddenly ae 
heavier, its speed less. In the distance cou oa 
seen the dark smudge of smoke which ma 
the scene of the fire. . 

Driver Joyce saw it, and realized the need of 
greater speed. 


BIG BILL’S LAST RUN. 


“Go! go!” he yelled, leaning forward in his 
seat. Instantly the horses sprang ahead with 
renewed energy. Mud flew like rain from their 
flying hoofs, spattering the driver in his seat. 
Though the air was cold and raw, and the March 
wind blew in angry gusts, the sweat commenced 
to drip from the steaming 
flanks of the faithful beasts, 
and the foam flew frcm their 
open mouths, thickly lather- 
ing their creaking collars. 

People came out of the 
scattered houses to watch 
the noisy apparatus dash 
past. Another mile was 
reeled off, but the terrible 
strain was beginning to tell. 
The black horse, drawing the 
hose-wagon, was slowly over- 
taking the steamer, with its 
three powerful animals. It 
drew abreast, it passed, and 
the engine was left behind. 

Soon the horse on the left 
commenced to tire ; the pace 
was too fast for him. His 
traces sagged, and it could be seen that “ Big 
Bill” and his mate on the right were doing the 
brunt of the work. On, on, the thundering 
horses gailoped, the splashing of their hoofs in 
the soft mud keeping up a steady rhythm. 

Pat Joyce groaned. 
He knew his horses 
were doing as well 
as they could—as 
well as they had 
ever done before 
even on the paved 
streets of the city. 
But they must do 
more. Away in the 
distance, where the 
columns of smoke 
rolled lazily heaven- 
ward, little children 
were dying. Their 
lives hung in the 
balance. Each 
minute, __ perhaps, 
meant life or death 
to some little soul. 

“Go!” he called 
again. He reached 
for the whip, then changed his mind. It was 
cruel enough to urge them as it was ; to use the 
whip would be brutal. 

“Go!” he cried once more, as the horse on 
the right showed unmistakable signs of lagging. 
It no longer held its head erect, but with ears 


From a) 
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The horse on the left - hand side of this group 
is Big Bill, the story of whose 


told. 


The fire-engine crew—Pat Joyce, Big Bill's driver, is seen in the lower 


row at the left-hand side. 
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pressed back flat against its head, and with 
blood-shot eyes rolling wildly, it plodded on, 
apparently buoyed up only by its powerful 
brute will to do what the man-master asked. 

As for Big Bill, the whole load now fell on his 
willing shoulders. As he felt the strain grow 
greater he shook himself to- 
gether, snorted, and plunged 
forward. The others just 
galloped at his side. 

Another mile, and another. 
Now the hose - wagon had 
dashed round a curve in the 
road, and a moment later the 
rattle of its wheels could be 
heard on the paved streets 
of Collinwood. Another in- 
stant, and the steamer’s 
horses plunged out of the 
muddy road on to the pave- 
ment, and the speed grew 
greater. People running 
toward the scene of the fire, 
now not a mile away, stopped 
to see the Cleveland company 
dash past. Cheer after cheer 
broke out, mingling with the thunder of the 
flying hoofs. 

“Go! Go!” yelled Joyce, as the houses 
flashed by. Bill snorted, tugged, staggered, 
almost stopped, then plunged forward, dragging 
the others with him. 
Blood was now 
streaming from his 
red, dilated nostrils. 
His muscles bulged 
out in thick, hard 
ridges. 

The hoarse cries 
of the hundreds 
rushing here’ and 
there about the 
burning school- 
hous? came faintly 
to joyce’s ears 
above tk< roar cf 
the reeling, swaying 
engine. Anovher 
minute, and _ the 
horses were plung- 
ing through the lane 
left by the yelling, 
jostling mob of 
humanity. A cheer went up as the engine 
thundered past, the three horses putting forth 
all the strength that was in them in a last 
brave effort. 

A man a little way ahead rushed into the 
street and waved his hat wildly as a signal for 


last_ron is here 
(Photograph. 


(Photograph. 
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ap nepreg? 


yelled Joyce, as the houses flashed by-” 


* Gol Gol’ 
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the engine to slow down. A water-hydrant was 
near at hand. Joyce applied the brake and 
drew the reins taut. 

“Whoa! Steady, boys! Easynow! Whoa!” 
he called; and the three animals spread out 
their iron-shod hoofs and slid to a standstill. 
It was the work of but a few seconds to couple 
the lines of hose and start the streams of water 
on the burning building, from the windows of 
which little children were leaping to safety or 
death on the ground, while others remained to 
be roasted to death in the fire. 

Joyce slid down from his seat and rushed to 
the heads of his horses. One by one he patted 
the faithful animals affectionately. The two 
outside horses stood inert, eyes closed and 
tongues lolling out. They trembled in every 
muscle. 

Big Bill, two little threads of blood dripping 
from his nostrils, stood with head erect, trying 
to put on a brave front. Joyce unbuckled the 
harness and led the three horses into a vacant 
lot near by. One of them lay down painfully 
on the wet earth, as though dead. Another 
stood trembling, his head so low that his muzzle 
almost touched the ground. Big Bill alone stood 
erect, his head thrown back defiantly. His 
great strength and brute intelligence had buoyed 
him up, and there was something unspeakably 
noble in the way he looked about him. 

Joyce walked up and patted him on the neck, 
and Bill, with a little whinny, rubbed his cold 
muzzle against his driver’s cheek. 


There is no more to say about that Collinwood 
run. The horses did their best, and then passed 
out of active service. Bill’s two mates were 
sold at auction, their wind broken and ‘strength 
gone. Bill alone was retained in the service, 
but he had to bid good-bye to his driver and his 
friend, the black horse that pulled the hose- 
wagon. He was transferred to engine No. 18's 
house, and was put to work drawing the supply- 
wagon—an easy job even for a derelict, wind- 
broken horse. 

Bill worked, but not with the old spirit. It 
seemed that something had gone out of his life. 
He missed the clang of the gong and the wild 
gallop through crowded city streets. But if his 
heart ached, it ached in silence. _Bill’s day was 
done. 

And now comes the story of Big Bill’s last 
run. It was fated that before the end he should 
again prove the goodness that was in him. Day 
after day, week after week, he had stood in his 
stall at No. 18’s, munching his hay in solitude, 
while his more fortunate equine brothers thun- 
dered impatiently into the street on the way to 
a fire. 


At first Bill pricked up his ears in the old 
accustomed way when the gong sounded. He 
would paw the floor of his stall and whinny 
impatiently, wondering, perhaps, why he too 
was not allowed to go. In time, however, he 
got over it. He lost hope and interest, and his 
heart no longer quickened at the first tap of the 
sounder. He had given the best that was in 
him in the Collinwood run, and Fate had decreed 
that he should now spend the rest of his days in 
unchanging monotony. 

It was merely by chance that Big Bill was 
given a last opportunity to enjoy the exhilaration 
of a quick, mad, soul-stirring dash through the 
streets, the clang of the gong ringing in his ears 
and the shriek of the whistle vibrating through 
his brain. 

It was on Monday, November 7th, that Bill’s 
chance came. The big leader that held the 
shafts in No. 18’s steamer had fallen sick ; 
and, to make matters worse, a double-alarm 
fire rang in from the plant of the Cleveland 
Trinidad Paving Company. 

In an instant every horse was in position—all 
except the big leader. He lay sick in his stall, 
unable to rise. The driver, at his wits’ end, 
rushed to faithful old Big Bill’s stall. Bill stood 
irresolute for a moment, not knowing that it 
meant. 

“Come!” cried the driver, and he dragged 
Bill forth. In another instant the collar was 
about his neck, and he became conscious of his 
two mates, one on either side. He threw his 
head up, tossed his long, silky mane, and pawed 
the floor in the old familiar way. 

“Go!” yelled the driver, and Bill strained 
forward. It seemed that life suddenly returned 
to him. Once more he was flying through the 
streets, with the thunder in his ears. Once more 
he heard the clang of the bell and the shriek of 
the whistle. No need now to urge Bill on! He 
flew like the wind, his flying, thundering hoofs 
moving with the regularity of clockwork. 

On, on, the steamer rumbled, with Big Bill 
showing again the grit that was in him.’ There 
was no indication of tiring now. He had two 
good mates that knew how to help, and Bill 
never did so well before. It seemed that a 
strange madness had come over him. The 
driver noticed it too. There was something 
uncanny in the way the giant horse pulled. — 

“There’s stuff in him yet,” thought the driver 
—or, at least, he said later; and there was, 
but—— 

Well, suddenly the driver noticed Bill swaying 
from side to side in a strange manner. He 
steadied himself for a moment at a shout of 
encouragement, but soon commenced rolling 
from side to side again. 
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Then—maybe it was a misstep—he plunged 
heavily, stumbled, and slid to his knees, the 
other horses dragging him along. Bill struggled 
to rise as he was dragged on. The paving stones 
dug into his flesh cruelly. The driver tried 
desperately to pull the horses to a stop, but they 
kept on, and Bill, snorting and struggling, 
managed at last to get to his feet. Once more 
he plunged ahead, blood streaming from his 
wounds. He tugged, strained, and lunged on. 


“He fell to the street with a crash, 


Maybe, in his brute mind, he realized that Fate 
had marked him. Who can tell ? 

Rolling heavily from side to side, now stum- 
bling, now leaping into wild bursts of speed, 
Big Bill kept up the pace. Suddenly he gave a 
mighty leap into the air, pawed wildly with his 
powerful fore-feet, and settled down again, only 
to shake his great head and gnash his teeth 
together savagely. 

Another leap, and Big Bill, with a cry almost 
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the others plunging and snorting in wild gerror.” 


human, tore the air with his hoofs, and then, as 
the others dragged the engine on, he fell to the 
street with a crash, the others plunging and 
snorting in wild terror. 

The engine came toa sudden stop. The driver 
leaped to the street and rushed to the fallen 
horse’s head. Big Bill whinnied softly and tried 
to rise, but failed ; he was done. He raised his 
great head and, with blood-shot eyes, looked 


pitifully at the driver, who stood over him. 
Vol. xxvii —56, 


The dying animal’s head swayed un- 
steadily, and as he looked up his honest 
eyes seemed to say, as eloquently as words: 
“Tt isn’t my fault. I did my best. Don’t 
beat me.” 

The drived leaned down and patted the faithful 
old fellow with affection. Once more Big Bill 
whinnied; then his head sank to the hard 
pavement, and he closed his tired eyes. He 
had taken his last run. 


Two Years 
Among 


Strange 
Tribes. 


BY W. HILTON - SIMPSON. 


An authoritative account of a very remarkable and 
important expedition. Mr. Hilton-Simpson and his 
companions spent two years among some of the 
wildest and least-known tribes in the Dark Continent, 
studying their manners and customs, and securing 
specimens of their manufactures. It was rumoured 
that the explorers had been killed and eaten by the 
fierce cannibals among whom they were travelling, but 
they came through without accident — assisted, no 
doubt, by the clockwork elephant which they carried as 
a “juju,” and which the superstitious natives held in 
great awe. In these articles Mr. Hilton-Simpson gives 
a@ most interesting description of the expedition. 


IL. 


as ] UR own journey through a portion 

\ of the territory of the treacherous 
( wy Bankutu was, fortunately for us, 
NED) not marked by any act of aggression 
— on their part. We had, of course, 
let it be known that we intended to visit them, 
and, as news spreads quickly in Central ‘Africa, 
we never arrived unexpectedly in a village. I 
am afraid, however, that we greatly puzzled the 
Bankutu ; they could not make us out at all. 
Obviously we came with peaceful intentions, as 
we had no escort ; therefore we were not attempt- 
ing to punish them for any of the outrages of 
which, no doubt, every village we passed through 
had Been guilty. We enjoyed, moreover, a 
reputation for paying good prices for objects of 
everyday use, such as the natives had never 
previously had an opportunity of selling ; and, 
finally, we had managed to become very friendly 
with all the peoples we had previously visited. 
These facts prevented the Bankutu from showing 
us any active hostility, but they by no means 
secured us a cordial welcome. 

The villages were not empty on our arrival, 


A fetish woman—The natives hold this lady in \ ance awe that 
they would not dare even to 


From a Photograpk. 


but rarely did we see a man of any importance. 
The chiefs, probably, never appeared at all, 
although in each village we were received by 
someone who posed as chief, in most cases 
obviously a slave. Often, on our requesting the 
people to sell us food for our carriers, we were 
told that food did not exist ; and when we asked 
for some chickens for our own supper we were 
told that they were not kept in the village, 
despite the fact that we could see them running 
about close by. All this was by no means 
cheerful, but we got through without any real 
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trouble, and, by means of purchasing larger 
supplies of food in the less hostile villages, we 
prevented our men suffering from hunger. 

It may well be imagined that the amount of 
specimens collected for the Museum in this 
country compares unfavourably with that 
obtained among the Bakuba ; but we did manage 
to pick up some things, and also a certain amount 
of information about the manners and customs of 
the tribe from individuals who were less un- 
friendly in their attitude towards us. Photo- 
graphs were difficult to obtain, and many that 
we took were unfortunately 
spoiled by the humid climate 
of the forest. 

We spent some days in the 
Government post of Kole, and 
were lucky enough to obtain 
there a specimen of a new 
variety of small antelope, and 
also some monkeys, the skins of 
which have proved of interest to 
naturalists at home. The whole 
Equatorial forest is literally teem- . 
ing with animal and bird life, 
much of which must be quite 
unknown to zoologists in Europe ; 
but the nature of the forest 
renders shooting so difficult, and 
the bad climate and hostile 
natives make a stay there so 
uncomfortable that many years 
must elapse before specimens of 
all the new creatures are brought 
home. 

Through the southern portion 
of the forest runs the River 
Lukenye, flowing from east to 
west, parallel to the Sankuru. 
Although the river is narrow and 
tortuous and the stream is re- 
markably strong, a very small 
steam - launch, with powerful 
engines, is capable of ascending 
it to the post of Lodja, about nine 
days’ steam above, or to the east of Kole. As the 
hostility of the Bankutu would render a long stay 
in their country useless to anyone who wished to 


A “greasy - pole 
forest. 


co 


From a Photograph. 


study the natives, we decided to move on to. 


Lodja in the launch, and thence strike north- 
wards among the Batetela tribes, who occupy 
the country between the Lukenye River and the 
Equator. This we did, first paying a brief visit 
to the white official at Lodja, where we assisted 
in organizing some amusing sports for the native 
soldiers and workmen, including a “ greasy- 
pole” competition. The above photograph 
shows a competitor who, by dint of terrific 
exertions, has got very near the coveted prizes. 
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I think that it was in the weeks of almost 
daily marching which followed our entry into 
the forest that we felt most severely the effects 
of the damp, heavy atmosphere. One is con- 
stantly attacked by malarial fever, and the 
weakness which this produces, combined with 
the heat and absence of fresh air, reduces one 
to such a state of lassitude that one really seems 
quite unable to get up any enthusiasm about 
anything. You are always tired, and get up in 
the early morning with a swimming head and a 
generally limp feeling all over. 

The climate may not have the 
same effect on everybody, of 
course ; but those were my own 
sensations during almost the 
whole time we were in the forest. 
I certainly had quite my share of 
fever there, and perhaps if I had 
had less I should not have felt 
to the same extent the enervating 
effects of the climate. 

The forest is, in its way, ex- 
tremely beautiful. Mighty ever- 
green trees, so laced together by 
masses of creeper that they form 
an agreeable shade from the 
scorching rays of the Equatorial 
sun, tower above a tangle of 
undergrowth frequently quite 
impenetrable by man. The 
narrow tracks which lead from 
one village to another are often 
only a couple of feet in width, so 
that the traveller is always in the 
shade ; but, at the same time, it 
is impossible to dispense with an 
adequate headgear. The paths 
are so tortuous that one can 
rarely see more than a few yards 
ahead, and on each side of the 
way the woods are so dense that 
a few feet is often the limit of 
one’s vision. Even in this re- 
stricted area, however, there is 
much to look at. Troops of monkeys of 
many varieties frequently dash across the 
pathway in the tree-tops, startled at the ap- 
proach of the caravan, and many strange and 
beautiful birds are to be seen flitting amongst 
the trees. In sounds, too, the forest is very 
abundant, from the sweet, rich notes of the 
plantain eater and the whistle of the emerald 
cuckoo—which is to be found near any village 
or other open space—to the hoarse cry of the 
hornbill and the chattering of monkeys. The 
little pools gleaming in the sunlight, with their 
masses of water-lilies, form a brilliant picture, 
the beauty of which is enhanced by contrast 


mpetition in the 
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with their sombre surroundings. But one can 
have too much of the grandeur of the forest. 
As one marches for days on end without seeing 
the least break in the monotony of the great 
masses of trees, excepting where just sufficient 
space has been cleared 
to build a small village 
(the plantations are 
very rarely by the road- 
side), one longs for the 
distant views and fresh 
air of the plains. 

Despite the fact that 
one is more or less 
protected ‘from the 
fierce heat of the mid- 
day sun, which scorches 
the traveller so un- 
mercifully when march- 
ing in the open coun- 
try, walking along a 
forest track is equally 
tiring. One has con- 
tinually to break one’s 
stride in order to step 
over some fallen tree 
or suddenly to run 
rapidly for a few yards 
to get past a colony of 
biting ants, so that I think it is less fatiguing to 
cover an equal distance in the open, where the 
“going” is usually good. Most men in the 
Congo are carried in hammocks on the march, 
and accordingly preferred the shady forest, but 
we always walked, believing in exercise as con- 
ducive to health, and we both of us much prefer 
to travel in the ; 


plains. 
In the course 
of our journey 


northwards from 
Lodja we came 
across some in- 
teresting peoples, 
notably the 
Akela, a_ tribe 
whose existence 
was, I believe, 
unknown to 
scientists in 
Europe. A pecu- 


The Akela people knock out their front teeth in accordance 

with tribal custom, and are the 

meat—This photograph shows an Akela man cutting up meat, 
holding his knite between his toes. 
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practice of knocking out one or two teeth exists, 
but we came across no other people who carried 
it quite so far as the Akela. Once, when staying 
with another tribe, we made friends with a small 
boy who used to enjoy being with us in camp to 
watch what we did, 
he often running errands 
for us. One afternoon 
I noticed a peculiarity 
in his speech, and in- 
quired what was the 
matter with him. He 
informed me that he 
had just had two teeth 
knocked out, and he 
described how it had 
been done. A bar of 
iron is placed upon the 
tooth, and is then 
struck sharply with a 
piece of wood; the 
tooth is thus broken off. 

What will those who 
accuse the Londoner, 
with his top-hat and 
umbrella, of being a 
slave to fashion, say of 
these gentle practices 
of the negro ? 

With their dental equipment thus mutilated, 
of course, the Akela cannot easily bite off a 
mouthful from a piece of meat ; my illustration 
shows one of these people slicing up some meat 
with the knife held, as usual, between his 
toes. A dinner-party conducted on these 
lines would be a very curious sight. 

The Batetela 
tribes of the 
forest are de- 
cidedly _interest- 
ing. They are 
very primitive in 
their culture and 
are scantily 
clothed, while 
their dwellings 
are roughly put 
together, but in 
common with 
many savage 
peoples they take 


refore unable to bite their 


liarity of these : = the greatest care 
people is that  9,AKela travechouse ~Objects belonging to the deceased are placed around the of the graves 
when about of their dead. 


twelve years old they all, boys and girls alike, 
have their front teeth knocked. out, both top 
and bottom. This is an invariable rule with 
them, and is simply caused by “ fashion.” 
Among many of the tribes of the Kasai the 


The tombs are covered by model huts around 
which are placed various household utensils, 
such as baskets and the like, which belonged to 
the dead. These graves, as a rule, are well kept. 
The lower photograph on this page shows a 
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woman’s “ grave-house,” surrounded by articles 
she used in life. 

During the eastern part of the “circular tour ” 
which we made from Lodja we passed into a 
rather more open country, where quite extensive 
grassy plains break the monotonous gloom of 
the forest. Here we found a real land of plenty. 
The people are Batetela, and resemble those 
whom we had met at Mokunji’s village in their 
desire to imitate the white man in dress, in 
manners, in laying out their villages, and in 
introducing fresh crops. Everything planted 
seems to do well in that wonderful soil, and, as 
the people are born traders and very anxious to 
deal with the white man, we and our men were 
able to live in luxury on good bananas, beans, 
and maize, and obtained a large quantity of 
quite smokable tobacco. The people, too, were 
pleased to part with any objects we might 
desire for our collections in exchange for the 
commodities we carried with us, such as the 
salt, beads, leather belts, cotton material, and 
knives which serve as money in Central Africa. 

Although'these Batetela are by no means so 
conservative in their ideas as most of the tribes 
we met, they nevertheless adhere to their old 
beliefs and superstitions, and such people as 


the gruesome-looking witch with the white- . 


daubed face and shoulders, who appears on 
page 442, may be found practising their magic 
art in every village. ‘These fetish women wield 
a great deal of power, and are usually very cun- 
ning. ‘This particular lady was held in such 
awe that no native dared to even touch her. 

After a stay of about four months in the 
Equatorial forest we returned by way of Lodja 
to the Sankuru once more. Mr. Torday was 
very desirous of continuing his researches among 
the Bakuba, commenced at Misumba, by visiting 
the capital of the paramount chief of that tribe, 
the village of Mushenge, about four days’ march 
south of the Sankuru, near the confluence of 
that river with the Kasai. We accordingly 
descended the former river by easy stages and 
then struck inland to Mushenge. 

We were both of us delighted to be marching 
once more through open country after our tramp 
in the gloomy, malaria-haunted forest. 

Our journey of four days over the undulating 
country to Mushenge was devoid of any incident 
worthy of mention, but when once we arrived 
at the capital of the Bakuba nation we found so 
much of interest in the village and in the customs 
of the people that we were kept fully occupied 
for nearly four months in studying the native 
life around us. The king of the Bakuba, or 
the Lukengo, as he is called by the neighbouring 
tribes and by the white men with whom he comes 
in contact, is one of the greatest chiefs of Central 


Africa. He comes of a very long line of monarchs 
and maintains a court quite as complicated in its 
organization, and including quite as many 
dignitaries, as that of any medieval monarch 
in Europe. The present king is an extremely 
intelligent man ; he is, of course, a pure negro, 
and has some of the failings of a negro potentate, 
but he appears to have at heart the interests 
of his people, to be anxious to introduce into his 
country as far as possible the advantages of 
European civilization, and he is a firm friend of 
the white man. So long as the present king 
is on the throne I do not think it likely that the 
spread of civilization in Central Africa will ever 
be hindered by the Bakuba. 

On arriving in his village we at once explained 
to the king the object of our visit, and he pro- 
mised to do all in his power to obtain for us the 
information we required, and to inform his 
people that we wished to purchase specimens 
of their manufactures. This promise he carried 
out to the full. Mr. Torday was enabled to 
collect a great deal of information about the 
history of the Bakuba nation, its religious beliefs, 
and its government. In order to be always in 
readiness to purchase curios, and to be better 
able to study the daily life of the people, we 
pitched our camp in the middle of one of the 
principal streets just outside the wall of plaited 
palm leaves which surrounds the labyrinth of 
courtyards and passages in which the king’s 
hut is situated. For the first week or so of our 
stay the king visited us and received us when we 
called on him, surrounded by a number of his 
courtiers and slaves ; but later on, when. we had 
become better acquainted with him, he would 
come round and see us in the evenings alone, or 
attended only by one or two of his most favoured 
followers. It was during these evening talks 
that Mr. Torday elicited a lot of his information. 
Having been well received by the king, everyone 
in the village was as pleasant and civil towards 
us as we could wish, and we soon made friends 
with a large number of the inhabitants, including 
people of all ranks from the Prime Minister to 
children so small that they could scarcely walk. 

We always tried to make friends with the 
children wherever we went ; it is generally easy 
to do so, and one soon manages to get on well 
with the grown-up people if one has the support 
of the little ones. At Mushenge the king’s little 
sons became our constant companions, and we 
spent many a spare hour in playing with them. 
They loved to pretend that they were dignitaries 
of a Court, similar -to that of their father, of 
which we were the head, and it delighted them 
enormously when we brought out our guns and 
showed them how to drill like the Government 
troops. The next photograph shows the young- 
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A carious ‘‘awkward squad "—The king's little sons playing at soldiers. 


From a Photograph. 


sters drilling in this fashion—a very quaint 
“awkward squad.” Unless expressly told not 
to do so, one or more of these children accom- 
panied us wherever we went, and it caused them 
the greatest disappointment if we decided, when 
going out shooting guinea-fowl, that our ramble 
would be too long for their little legs to carry 
them. 

The great thing to see in Mushenge is a dance. 
The king himself thoroughly enjoys them, so 
dances are very frequently held. The notables 
of the village all turn out arrayed in their most 
gorgeous loin-cloths, .and carrying the long 
ceremonial knife, of which several fine specimens 
are now in the Museum. They assemble in an 
open space opposite to the entrance to the king’s 
abode, and there they solemnly dance round to 
the booming of the king’s drums. As is always 
the case in this part of the world, the men and 
women dance separately, and at 


on the river whence we could have 
them carried inland to Mushenge ; 
but by some misunderstanding they 
arrived three months too late, and 
during that period we had to subsist 
almost entirely on native food. 
Poultry and goats are by no means 
plentiful in the neighbourhood, and 
we soon began to feel the effects of 
this spell of underfeeding. No doubt 
our experiences in the Equatorial, 
forest had left us in rather a weak 
state, and now, just when good living 
would have put us right, we had to 
live on indigestible and by no means 
nourishing food. 

Fortunately we had only three 
“boys”? with us, as we had been 
brought to Mushenge by the 
Lukengo’s men, so we had not the additional 
worry of thinking how to obtain supplies for a 
large number of servants. In any case our 
plight was bad enough, for Mr. Torday suffered 
very severely from the results of semi-starvation, 
and one night I feared he would break down 
altogether. Had he done so we had none of the 
comforts that travellers usually carry in small 


quantities for use in illness, and I am afraid that 


it would have been impossible to save him. 
During this shortage of food I undertook a shoot- 
ing trip in the country round in the hopes of 
securing some fresh meat, but although I 
managed to shoot some buffalo and antelope 
I had to go so far afield to get them that most 
of the meat was uneatable before it reached 
Mushenge. 

On the whole, therefore, we were not sorry 
when the time arrived, at Christmas, 1908, for 


Mushenge but few women dance at 
all. There is nothing to describe in 
the actual dancing, but the whole 
scene of the stalwart natives (for - 
the Bakuba are a big race of men), 
arrayed in their most elaborate 
garments, dancing round the group 
of drummers in the glorious light of 
a setting sun makes a splendid pic- 
ture of savage pageantry. The 
photograph here reproduced shows 
one of these dances, which was 
given for our benefit. 

Our stay at the Court of the 
Lukengo, though fruitful in regard 
to the amount of curios collected and 
ethnographical information obtained, 
was not without its drawbacks. We 


had arranged for a supply of stores 
to be sent up from Dima to a point 


A Bakuba dance, given in honour of the expedition. 
From a Photograpn 
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us to descend the Kasai to Dima, our labours 
on the Sankuru being at an end. A few days of 
rest and good living at Dima soon put us on our 
legs again, and we wasted little time before 
setting out upon the second part of our expedi- 
tion. While in the Bakuba country Mr. Torday 
had come to the conclusion that in order to com- 
plete his study of that people it would be neces- 


sary for him to visit the kin- 
dred tribes of Bakongo and 
Bashilele, who occupy the 
country to the west of the 
upper Kasai. These people 
have hitherto enjoyed a 
most unenviable reputation 
for hostility to the white 
man, and their territory had 
never previously been tra- 
versed by a European. Mr. 
Torday decided to attempt to 
cross this country by ascend- 
ing the Kwilu, a western 
tributary of the Kasai, where 
he had already carried out 
researches among the natives, 
and thence striking east- 
wards overland to the Kasai. 
This would afford him an 
opportunity of connecting 
his previous work on the 
Kwilu with his recent re- 
searches on the Kasai and 
Sankuru as well as bring him 
into contact with the Ba- 
kongo and Bashilele. All the 
white men at Dima were of 
opinion that we should be. 
unable to enter the country 
of the two last-named tribes, 
and that if we did so we 
should not be likely to get 
out, especially as we intended 
to travel, as usual, without 
an escort. This time, how- 
ever, we did carry with us 
ten old rifles and a few 
rounds of ammunition 
packed securely in’ two 
wooden boxes, each forming 
a load for two men. As it 
happened, we never had to 
remove these guns from their 
boxes, and until the journey 
was nearly at an end even 
our own men were in ignor- 
ance — of what the cases 
contained. We did not 


The Southern Bambala people are among the 
“‘dressiest’ in Africa—They always keep them- 
selves painted bright red, with oil and clay, and 


their hair-dressing is most elaborate. 
From a Photograph. 


(To be continued.) 


inform our porters that we were in any way 
equipped for war, lest the knowledge that we 
were ready for trouble should cause our men to 
be less careful in their relations with the natives 
when we reached the unknown country. 

After three weeks’ holiday in the form of a 
shooting trip on the lower Kwilu, where we were 
lucky enough to secure specimens of a new 


variety of buffalo, we as- 
cended the river to a place 
called Kikwit, in the Bam- 
bala country. 

In this district Mr. Torday 
was well known, having 
previously studied the 
people, and the welcome he 
received from his old friends 
was quite remarkable. Every 
day at all hours parties of 
natives would come in from 
a distance to see him, always 
greeting him by singing a 
chorus in his praise; fond 
mothers in the villages 
would bring out their child- 
ren to show him, so that he 
might see how they had 
grown in his absence; and 
he received so many offers 
from men to accompany us 
upon our journey that, had 
he accepted them all, our 
following would have con- 
sisted of several hundreds, In 
addition to being extremely 
friendly towards us the Bam- 
bala proved very interesting, 
at any rate to me, who had 
never previously visited 
them. They are extremely 
careful of their personal 
appearance; indeed, their 
care in this respect amounts 
to vanity. They cake their 
hair with red clay after 
arranging it in plaits, going 
backwards from the fore- 
head, and they often deco- 
rate these plaits with rows 
of small brass-headed nails, 
obtained from the white 
man. The photograph re- 
produced on this page 
shows clearly the method 
of dressing the hair, and 
the nails may be seen in 
the centre plait. 


Sas J < 


From a) 


Inland of Colowan, the Pirates’ stronghold. 


(Photograph. 


The Colowan Pirate War. 
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There has lately been a recrudescence of piracy 
r. 


of several of the bands being remarkable. 


i dacity 
the southern coast of China, the au 
eetian who has been travelling in the Far Bast 


ji i Id 
for some time, here tells the extraordinary story of the siege of Colowan, an island stronghol 


of the pirates, 


Incidentally he relates the heartrending narrative of a young Chinese woman 


who was taken captive by these fiends in human form. 


vee LRACY on the south coast of China, 
| 4) with its theatre of operations among 
) | ee | the islands of the estuaries of the 
CORN West and Canton rivers, was 
~ More active during the summer an 
fall of last yeat than for over a decade; in 
fact, at no time in recent years has there existed 
a gang of the size, strength, and courage as that 
which, during the greater part of August, 1910, 
defied all the efforts of the Portuguese to drive 
it from its stronghold on the island of Colowan, 
@ part of that nation’s territory in the Macao 
concession. 4 

I was not so fortunate as to be in South China 
at the time of the Portuguese movement against 
Colowan, but following my arrival in Canton a 
fortnight after the bombardment of the pirates’ 
stronghold I met several of the participants in 
that remarkable little war, hearing from them 
stirring accounts of many of the most dramatic 
incidents of its siege and final capture. I was 
also able to arrange an interview, through an 
interpreter, with a young Chinese woman who 
was held a prisoner by the pirates during the 
Portuguese attack upon the robber stronghold, 
the final success of which action brought about 
her restoration, badly wounded and in broken 
health, to her husband. A brief history of the 
Colowan trouble may be of interest in connection 


with the plain, unvarnished tale which I managed 
to draw Pon ‘this one out of the many hundreds 
the pirates’ victims. , 
S Caege which I have visited in a a 
launch since the trouble, is one of several = 3 
islands opposite the peninsula of Macao, car : 
in full view from the Praya Grande, from w mi 
its northern shore is distant about four mules. 
Its title was, and is still, in dispute ae 
China and Portugal, but the readiness 0 a 
latter to take the initiative when the Pies 
of the pirates was discovered will o at 
clinch the preponderance a claim whicl 
cou already appears to have. a 
ten time is Ge during rg10 frequent a 
nappings by pirates were reported from bet 
coastal districts of Kwangtung Province, aa 
these were matters of such common Se sen 
that it was not until early July, when eg of 
students—practically all of them sons i esi 
parents—disappeared simultaneously rot ve 
ning district, that the Chinese authorities 
the trouble any attention. Then, tous ale 
efforts of the energetic Commodore Woes! hae 
graduate of the ‘eighties, the students Hii 
located in the hands of pirates ope be 4 
of Colowan, a place which, though it she ke 
name, had never been suspected of ve ai 
robbers’ nest which it subsequently turn| 
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Some of the students in the military hospital 
From a Photograph. 


such an _ action 
would _ prejudice 
their claim to the 
territory in ques- 
tion, dispatched a 
gunboat full of 
marines tothe island 
and sent word tothe 
Chinese that they 
were quite able to 
“ set their house in 
order ” without aid 
from Canton. 

The marines, after 
an undisputed land- 


| guese, realizing that 


Com © Woo, a Yale 
graduate, who first discovered 
the missing students. 


From a Pho: 


ing under cover of 


the gunboat, were 
set upon in force 
by the pirates in the 
village and com- 
pletely routed, 
suffering a consider- 
able loss in killed 
and wounded. The 
gunboat, after using 
what shells it had 


ssowe.fgom the pirates. upon the nearest 
hee fishing huts, 


: ur 
ried back to Macao 


SSS 


The pirate chief—one Ip-i-wa—coolly reite- 

| rated the demand of a thousand dollars apiece 

ransom, already made to the boys’ families, 

] supplementing the list of them with the names 

of a score or so of other men, women, and children 

| whom he was holding while their relatives were 

. -endeavouring to make up ransoms ranging all 

. I the way from five hundred to twenty thousand 

' dollars. While the Chinese were laying plans 

for a move in force upon the island the Portu- 
Vol, xxvii. 57. 


for reinforcements. 

Following this unexpected reverse a regular 
campaign was inaugurated, in which all the 
soldiers in Macao, the whole of the Portuguese 
China fleet (three gunboats, I believe), most of 
the colony’s steam-launches, and a good number 
of its junks took part. A fleet of a dozen or 
more Chinese gunboats, under the command of 
Commodore Woo, co-operated to catch the pirates 
should they endeavour to flee from the relent- 
less advance of the Portuguese. 


ne ar Y 


45° 


For two or three days the Portuguese fleet 
lay off the island and threw shrapnel and other 
bursting shell among the already crumbling walls 
of the little fishing village, while the pirates, 
taking the most “‘ valuable” of their prisoners 
with them, retired in good order to the hillsides, 
whence they coolly looked down on the scene 
of destruction below. Such prisoners as had 
been abandoned in the village were locked up 
in the building most exposed to the Portuguese 
fire, so that when the latter finally ventured to 
land and take the town by storm it. was to cap- 
ture a few old men and women who had no diffi- 
culty in proving their 
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Goanese, it was decided, should have the honour 
of taking the “ Hill of the Caves.” 

The Portuguese guns gave the position a good 
shelling, in strict accordance with the best pre- 
cepts of modern warfare, the Portuguese drums 
beat the charge, and the Portuguese trumpeters 
out-Gabrieled Gabriel ; the Portuguese soldiers, 
at ease beneath the spreading banyans, rent the 
air with “ Vivas!” On and on and up and up 
toiled the turbaned Goanese. Was the hill to 
be taken without a struggle? Had all the 
pirates been killed by the murderous shell-fire, 
or were they crouching, palsied with fear, within 


right to be classed as 


“good people,” and to 
find that every one of 
the students whom 
they had come to 
rescue was either 
dead, wounded, or 
missing. The wounded 
were removed to 
Macao, where such of 
them as survived the 
effect of their hurts 
and the ill-treatment 
they had received at 
the handsof the pirates 
were ultimately __re- 
stored to their homes. 

The serious work of 


the campaign, the cap- 
turing of the pirates, 


Portuguese troops in the field 


This photograph was taken jast before the assault on the 
” Hill of the Caves.” 


was next undertaken. 


Shelling their _hill- . 
side caves seemed hardly to check the 
comings and goings of the careless free- 


booters, who, with a prisoner or two marched 
to seaward as shields, would go about from place 
to place as though out for a stroll. On one occa- 
sion, when the gunboats moved close in to the 
shore to get their ranges more effectively, the 
audacious rascals scattered out among the rocks 
and poured down so deadly a fire from their 
Mausers—rifles, by the way, that had been 
smuggled to them through Macao—that the 
vessels were forced to retire to their former 
anchorages. The hillside caves were reputed 
to be stocked with many months’ rations, so 
that starving the pirates out, even with the help 
of the “ impenetrable” circle of Chinese gun- 
boats, was out of the question, Plainly the 
caves must be rushed and taken by assault, 
Now it chanced that for a long time the Macao 
Portuguese had been debating the value of their 
Goanese mercenaries—recruits from a Portuguese 
colony in India—and here was offered an almost 
providential opportunity to test them. The 


the caves? Was the mettle of the Goanese 
not to be tried by fire after all ? 

The Goanese pressed on, until four or five 
pigtailed heads came peering out of the dissolv- 
ing smoke-wreaths of the last round of shrapnel 
that the gunboats dare fire for fear of hitting 
the assaulters, and the spiteful “ ping ” of the 
down-rushing Mauser bullets began singing in 
their ears. 

“And did the Goanese take the hill?” I 
asked the manager of the Macao Hotel, who 
had been telling me the story of the operations 
at Colowan. 

“Well, hardly,” he replied ; “ but they took 
just about everything else in sight—took fright, 
took to their heels, took to cover; and two or 
three of them even kept right on going and took 
to the sea. But the hill—no.” 

The morale of the Goanese was not improved 
by the fact that one of their petty officers, who 
fell into the hands of the pirates through his 
inability to outrun a rifle-bullet, was returned 
to them, a piece at a time, by being tossed to 
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one of the sentries, through most of the hours 
of the next twenty-four. Many of them fell 
into a state of nervous collapse, and it was 
finally decided to send them back to Macao in 
disgrace. 

Evidently Portugal’s only hope was in her 
own sons; so, while the gunboats paved the 
way for the grand assault which was now deter- 
mined upon in a two-day bombardment of the 
boulders of the hillside, their officers went among 
them, conjuring them in the names of Vasco de 
Gama and Magellan—President Braga did not 
come into prominence until a month later— 
to strike for the honour of their country as men 
had never struck before. Several of them 
“ struck ” to the extent of deserting and making 
for Hong-Kong in a junk, a dozen were disquali- 
fied for striking by being struck down themselves 
by the summer sun, and forty-two were pros- 
trated by ‘“‘ Colowan fever,” and had to be taken 
back to the pure air of Macao. 

The “ forlorn hope ” which still remained in 
Colowan, spurred on by a message from Lisbon 
promising medals to every man that reached the 
top of the hill and lived, and special masses for 
the souls of those that fell, embraced each other 
all around on the morning of August 7th, and 
marched off for an assault, which one of the 
young officers told a Hong-Kong correspondent 
would go “ ringing down the ages as a greater 
blunder than the Charge of the Light Brigade 
at Balaclava.” With this message Hong-Kong 
and the outer world were left for twenty-four 
hours ; then came the news that the Portuguese 
were in possession of the “ Flill of the Caves.” 

The gunboats had already reduced the hill to 
a shell-ploughed mound of dust and shale splin- 
ters, and, stumbling through these and broken 
shell fragments, the devoted little band rushed 
up the slope to what it firmly believed was 
certain destruction. But there would be no 
flinching on that account. Let the despised 
Goanese attack by the flank if they would ; 
theirs would be an unmixed triumph or none 
at all. Nothing but a frontal attack would do. 
And, for all the accompanying heroics, thus it 
was that the attack was made and carried to a 
successful conclusion. The flag was planted at 
the very mouth of the ominously-yawning cave 
without a shot being fired in its defence. 

None other than Portuguese were present to 
witness at close quarters that delirious scene at 
the cave-mouth when the assaulters found 
themselves. in undisputed possession of the 
coveted terrace; but a correspondent who was 
watching with a glass from a Chinese gunboat 
assured me that the ensemble lacked nothing in 
the way of frenzied embracings. Officers and 
men rallied round the flag and shouted them- 


“selves hoarse, daring the pirates, wherever they 
were, to come on and take it down. 

Finally it occurred to someone that the pirates 
must still be in the cave, and forthwith in they 
trooped, like terriers after a rat, to make them 
captives. Round two or three turns they 
hastened—to be suddenly brought up by the 
flash of a rifle-shot, whose bullet dropped the 
foremost of them and effectually checked the 
mad stream of their onrush. “ We are am- 
bushed !” was the cry, and forthwith it was 
sauve qui peut! Someone raised a shout of 
“Look out for the machine-guns” (it was 
believed that several Nordenfeldts, taken from 
a wrecked Chinese gunboat, were in the posses- 
sion of the pirates), and, the horror of being 
raked with a hail of bullets in the dark passage 
being added to the confusion arising from the 
sudden shot, the “ retirement ” took the appear- 
ance of a theatre-fire rush. 

The first ones out kept right on down the hill, 
but a sturdy half-dozen who had lagged behind 
under the burden of their wounded comrade, 
finding themselves unpursued, formed the 
nucleus of a hollow square around ‘the tem- 
porarily-neglected flag, and gradually the others 
rallied to their support. ‘‘ The Portuguese hold 
the hill; the pirates are trapped beyond hope 
of escape!’’ was the message flashed from 
Macao to Hong-Kong, and so out to the world. 

With all dispatch guns were rushed up and 
ranged in a frowning circle about the mouth of 
the cave. The ground was carefully gone over, 
and the troops disposed to the best advantage 
to check the imminent outrush of the pirates. 
All that day and all that night the soldiers 
slept on their arms. The next day the nervous 
strain and the sun began getting in their work, 
and heat prostrations and fever were reported 
from all sides. Plainly it was going to be neces- 
sary to force matters. Whether the short and 
simple expedient of rushing the cave was dis- 
cussed I have not been able to learn; at any 
rate, a more conservative plan was the one 
adopted. Great quantities of beams and posts 
from the bombarded houses, drift-wood, dry 
grass, and other inflammables were collected, 
heaped at the mouth of the cave, and set fire to. 
The pirates were to be smoked out. 

The fire burned famously—so well, in fact, 
that all the soldiers, assisted by a “ press gang ” 
of the “ good people ” of the island, were hardly 
able to replenish it fast enough. ‘‘ The pirates 
will be suffocated, roasted alive, or forced to 
come out and fight; the capture of the entire 
gang is hourly expected,” was the day’s bulletin 
from Macao. 

The following evening the assembled watchers 
on the picturesque Praya Grande at Macao saw 
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“ Forthwith it was ‘sanve qui peut’!" 


baal 
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the lurid glare against the trans-channel sky 
fade and die out. “ The end has come,” they 
told each other; “the pirates are dead or 
captured.” And, with a few rounds of “Vivas !” 
for their brave soldiers, they went home to bed. 

What really had happened, however, was this. 
The available wood for the fire having come to 
about the same stage of exhaustion as the 
strength of his soldiers and coolies, the officer 
in command bethought himself that it might be 
well to investigate the reason for the surprising 
voracity of- his big bonfire. Probably he had 
not had much experience in the building of fires 


at the mouths of caves, but even to a novice 


there must have been something a little peculiar 
in the persistent air-current which drew the 
flame into the cavern as though a mammoth 
suction-pump was working somewhere in the 
cavernous depths. The result of a sortie into 
the wilderness of boulders on the opposite side 
of the island was the discovery of a place where 
the smoke was issuing from a rift in the rocks 
as from a volcano. The generalissimo had been 
trying to drive the pirates out of a chimney, not 
an unventilated cavern, and all his efforts had 
probably not caused the place to be more 
untenable on the ground of smokiness than the 
average Chinese hut with its open fire. 

The good officer was again beset with doubts 
and fears. The hole from which the smoke 
issued was quite large enough to permit a man 
to make his egress, and a well-worn trail afforded 
evidence that there had been considerable travel 
in both directions from the blackened opening. 
Several of the pirates’ captives, found wandering 
among the boulders below the newly-found 
“chimney,” were brought in on the following 
day, and one of these declared that he had heard 
his captors refer to a subterranean passage 
which connected with the mainland of China. 
Hence arose several perplexing questions. Was 
the main band of pirates still in the cave ? Was 
it entrenched in a fastness among the rocks or 
in another cave? Or was it scattering to safety 
upon the mainland? The answers to these 
problems have not yet been discovered, and 
may never be. 

Up to this time the large fleet of Chinese gun- 
boats, under the command of the indefatigable 
Commodore Woo, had kept up so vigilant a 


patrol that it is not likely that many of the 


pirates had succeeded in escaping in junks, but 
on several of the boats intercepted men were 
found who were subsequently identified as out- 
laws, and executed. It is therefore certain that 
some of them attempted this method of escape, 
which would seem to prove that there was no 
truth in the “subterranean passage” story. 
Almost immediately following the discovery 
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of the outlet to the cave a typhoon of consider- 
able force swept the South China coast, and 
during the day and night of its height all the 
launches and gunboats were forced to run to 
Macao for shelter, being absent from their 
Stations something over twenty-four hours. 
The “ army of occupation,” however, doughtily 
clung to its hard-won terrace at the mouth of 
the cave, though for what reason I have never 
been able to understand. 

When it was’ possible again to have the support 
of the gunboats the cave was explored as far as 
possible, as were also all the hitherto unvisited 
sections of the farther side of the island. Several 
more captives were caught in the human drag- 
net, but no pirates. Two or three caves which 
showed signs of recent occupation were dis- 
covered, and in one place the opening of a passage 
which ran under the sea, And that was about 
all that was, or has since been, discovered regard- 
ing the whereabouts of the Colowan pirates. A 
number of them, wounded, fell into the hands 
of the Portuguese after the first bombardment ; 
a few were captured by the Chinese gunboats, 
several were identified hiding in junks in Macao, 
and from time to time since twos and threes of 
them have been taken in various villages of the 
Chinese mainland. But just how the main 
body of the pirates got away from the island— 
if they ever left it at all—may never be known. 
Did they escape to the mainland by the sub- 
terranean passage spoken of by the captives, or 
did they, fearless sailors as they are known 
to be, brave the channel in their light junks on 
the night that the gunboats did not dare to keep 
their stations ?_ The Portuguese affect to believe 
that many of them never left the island at all, 
If so. are they still hiding in undiscovered caves, or 
did they perish miserably—another Portuguese 
contention—in some unfound depth of the main 


cave ? : 

Probably the under-sea passage is a myth, 
and probably the escape was made in junks 
during the typhoon. Why the Portuguese did 
not ‘destroy, or at least secure, all the junks and 
sampans along the coast of the little island seems 
incomprehensible, though really hardly on a par 
for stupidity with burning up all the wood on 
half the island trying to smoke men out of a 
ventilated cave. 

The campaign of “exploration” was con- 
tinued for a couple of weeks longer, and then 
came to an end for want of anything further to 
explore. By another month the revolution in 
Lisbon had given Macao something else to think 
about, while in the Shanghai papers of a recent 
date I read that the same brave soldiers who 
took the hill at Colowan have mutinied and 
forced the Governor, under pain of death, to 
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was arranged. I am 
setting down here asa 
very brief narrative 
what took about two 
hours of incessant 
questioning and re- 
questioning to draw out 
from the nerve-shaken 
and broken - spirited 
young woman. I have 
kept as nearly as pos- 
sible to the language of 
the interpreter, an Aus- 
tralian - born Chinese, 
who spoke very good 
English. 


“T was born in the 
Yeng Kong District of 
Kwangtung Province 
and am _ now twenty- 
one years old. I was 
married to my husband 


Some of the Colowan pirates captured by the 
From a Photograph. 


Portuguese troops. 


when I was sixteen 
years old, and a child 


has been born to us 


expel the Franciscan and Canossian sisters from 
the island. If Portugal continues to exercise 
suzerainty over the island it would not seem 
improbable, therefore, that the Colowan gang 
will be gathered together, and in good working 
order, before many months have gone by. 

The brief narrative of one of the captives 
which I am appending throws little light upon 
the mystery of the disappearance of the two 
hundred or more pirates who vanished without 
leaving a clue as to their manner of escape, but 
it may give some idea of their way of operating, 
as well as adding a detail or two to the advance 
of the gallant Portuguese into the cave, the only 
point at which it touches the account I have 
written of the Colowan affair. 

While in Hong-Kong my attention was 
attracted by a telegram from Canton, in a local 
paper, stating that a young woman by the name 
of Ip Sze had been sent by the Kwang Yan 
Charitable Institution to the Fong Pin Hospital 
for medical treatment, where it transpired that 
she had been one of the captives rescued by the 
Portuguese from the Colowan pirates. A short 
account of her vicissitudes followed. 

The opportunity for conversation with one 
who had actually been with the pirates during this 
remarkable affair was too good to miss, so, taking 
that night’s boat to Canton, I secured an inter- 
preter and repaired to the hospital the following 
morning. There, after an hour or so of negotia- 
tions with the hospital people, the interview 


‘ _ each year since that 
time, and I was again to have become a mother 


in the eleventh moon. My husband was a fisher- * 


man, and with his father and mother and our 
four children, who were two boys and two girls, 
we lived on his junk, going out to sea and doing 
our fishing with nets. One morning in the sixth 
moon we had just got our nets set when we 
sighted some long, low black boats, without 
sails, being rowed swiftly in our direction. 
“Only pirates use this kind of boat, and as 
soon as we saw them we were so frightened that 
we cut loose our nets and started to sail away. 
There was a very strong breeze, and if we had 
had our canvas sail instead of our old matting 
one, which was full of holes and very rotten. 
I think that we could have got back to our village 
in safety. But my husband had been using the 
canvas sail to dry little fish on ; and, although 
I had told him that very morning that the old 
sail was not safe, he had laughed and told the 
proverb about women and drunken men seeing 
things which did not exist.” (This little human 


The seven Colowan pirates who were arrested 
on Dumb Bell Island were on Saturday placed 
on board the Chinese gunboat Kwong Yin, which 
was accompanied by the torpedo boat Lous Fw, 
and taken to Canton, where they will be tried and 
panished. Their extradition was applied for by 
the Chinese Government, and granted by the 
Colonial Government 


A newspaper outting referring to the capture of the outlaws. 
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touch of her having “ told him so” would have 
been rather amusing had not the sequel of her 
husband’s negligence been so tragic in its result.) 

“The wind was in our favour. and until the 
sail split we were keeping well ahead of the pirates. 
After that, although even my old father-in-law 
and mother-in-law worked at the oars, we were 
quickly overtaken. The old man was the first 
one to try to stop the pirates. He knocked one 
of them into the water with a small oar. 
Another of them raised his revolver to 
shoot my father-in-law, and his wife 
threw herself in front of him and re- 
ceived the bullet. The next shot wounded 
the old man, but I know that he was 
not killed right off, because I heard him 
calling to us after they had thrown him 
into the water. The old lady was killed 
on the spot. 

“My husband _ tripped 
up in some pieces of old 
net, and was easily tied 
up; and I had all my 


/ 
“He knocked one of them into the water with an oar.” 
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children holding on to me, and so could not 
fight. The old people were thrown into the 
water, and when my husband saw this, and 


knew that he 
would neverbe 
able to bury 
them, his grief 
was so great 
that I saw him 
trying tochoke 
himself to 
death by hold- 
ing his neck 
against the 
edge of a box.”” 


(I had some 
difficulty in 
drawing _ this 


out so that I 
could —under- 
stand it, but 
think the point 
is that, since 
almost the 
worst thing 
that can hap- 
pen to a Chi- 
nese is to fail 
to have oppor- 
tunity to give 
his parents 
proper burial, 
the young man 
had tried to 
kill himself 
upon _ seeing 
his father and 
mother thrown 
into the sea.) 

“Several 
men were left 
in our junk to 
take care of it, 
and my hus- 
band, children, 
and myself were taken into the 
pirates’ boat. Before we had 
gone far my baby was born.... 
They took it and threw it into 
the water. I heard them say 
that a shark seized it, but I think 
they said that just to make me 
unhappy. 
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“After rowing a long time we came to a village 
where the people were friendly to the pirates, 
and after spending a night there we were put on 
a large junk with several other people who had 
been captured like ourselves, and sailed for two 
days to a place of which my husband knew 
nothing, but which we learned later was Colowan. 
Here my husband was 


the cave that they made up their minds to go 
somewhere else. I do not know whether they 
intended to leave the island or not. Two men 
were left to guard us—one at each end of the 
cave—for the pirates told us that they were 
going to come back and get us in a day or two. 
“All the time the cannon were firing at the 
mouth of the cave, and 


taken away to carry pro- 
visions and other things 
up to some caves on the 
hillside, and I never saw 
him again until two days 
ago. The children I was 
allowed to keep with me 
and care for. 

“The pirates took the 
names of all of our rela- 
tives, and sent word to 
them that our release 
could be bought for one 
thousand taels. But our 
relativesareall very poor, 
and were unable tofurnish 
so much money; and 
when the pirates learned 
this they decided to sell 
us into slavery. Buyers 
were coming and going 
all the time at Colowan, 
and I had the grief of 
seeing each of my four 
children sold to a differ-_ 
ent man. Because I was 
young and good-looking 
they wanted two hundred 
taels for me, and I was 


The Chinese girl, Ip S: 


her capture by th 
From a F 


one day we heard the 
shouts of the soldiers 
rushing in. We told each 
other we were going to 
be rescued. But when 
one of our guards fired 
into the soldiers, they all 
ran away and never came 
back. Our guards now 
made us go out the back 
way and over to another 
cave, where we had al- 
most nothing to eat and 
drink for two days. At 
‘last even our guards 
went away, but because 
we were afraid of the 
pirates we dared not 
venture to go to the 
Portuguese camp, and it 
was not until a day or 
two later that some of 
the soldiers found us, 
while we were out 
searching for food and 
water. 

“ Because they thought 
that we were friends 
of the pirates we were 


here tells the story of 
lowan pirates, 


finally sold. The bargain 

was hardly arranged, however, before the first 
attack of the Portuguese soldiers was made upon 
Colowan, and my purchaser abandoned me and 
fled in a junk. 

“After the Portuguese had been beaten off 
the pirates took many of their prisoners to a big 
cave on the hillside, and we were guarded there 
during the time that the warships were firing on 
the village. ‘Then the soldiers found out that 

. the pirates were in the cave, and began firing at 
it. It was all very quiet and peaceful inside, 
but at times they made us go out and walk in 
front of them, so they would not get hit with 
bullets—and that was very terrible. One of the 
stolen student-boys was killed in this way, but 
the bullet went through him and also killed the 
pirate, and after that they did not venture out 
so much. 

“T think the pirates were surprised to find so 
many ships and soldiers coming against them, 
and it was not long after the attacks began upon 


harshly treated, even by 
the soldiers. Our hands were tied and we were 
driven roughly into their camp, and it was not 
until several hours after our arrival there that I 
was given anything to eat. We were better 
treated after the officers had talked with us, but 
it was not until our arrival in Macao that the 
ropes were taken off our wrists. There I was 
not long in proving, through a relative of my 
husband’s, that I was not a confederate of the 
pirates, and after that I was very kindly treated. 
“Two days ago my husband, who succeeded 
in gaining his freedom by appealing toa mandarin 
a few days after he was sold, discovered me here 
and came to see me; and when I am a little 
stronger he is coming to take me back to our 
home village. But I am afraid: that life will be 
very hard for us, for our junk, which was our 
home and our means of making a living, is gone ; 
my husband’s father and mother are dead ; and, 
because they arc all so very young, there will 
never be any hope of finding our children.” 
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“Stowaway; 


The liner ‘Kensington,’ on board which the Author cross: 


to Canada without paying for his passage. 
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A carpenter’s plain tale of how he accomplished a seemingly impossible feat. 


Liner officers 


and immigration officials will tell you that no man could evade their vigilant scrutiny on 
ship and shore, yet Mr. Hamilton not only went on board the Canadian liner without a ticket 
and posed as a passenger all the way across, but landed without any trouble in the jealously- 


guarded Land of Promise. 


This story tells just how he did it, but we hope that no reader 


of the narrative will be tempted to essay a repetition of the feat, for there is such a thing 
as luck, and Mr. Hamilton undoubtedly had his full share of it. 


@} with a North Atlantic passenger 
liner if a person could stow away on 
| board one of them, without bein, 
~~ helped by members of the crew, ati 
land on the other side without being detected, 
they would tell you it was almost an impossi- 
bility—and so it is. Yet I accomplished such 
a feat. 

The word “stowaway” implies, to most 
people, a person who hides himself on board a 
ship with the intention of obtaining a free pas- 
sage unknown to the officers of the vessel. I 
“stowed away ” on board a liner, but, contrary 
to the usual custom, I did not hide myself; in 
fact, I was very much in view from the time I 
went on board until the time I landed. And 
I did not pay a cent for my passage. I was not 
even suspected, although the rules and regula- 


tions of the ship were strict. 
Vol, xxvii.—58 


It was in September, 1905, that I did it. 
There was no work to be had in England. Hun- 
dreds of good men were out of employment, and 
their wives and children were practically starving. 
I had been “out of a job” for six months. I 
was a carpenter by trade, but was willing to do 
any sort of work, so long as it brought in money 
enough to keep a roof over my wife and children’s 
heads, and prevent them starving. We had 
eked out an existence by my wife taking in 
washing and doing charing work, while I was 
engaged to do an odd job now and again for 
a shilling or two. 

I had a brother out in Canada who was also a 
carpenter, and he wrote to me several times 
asking me to come out, as there was plenty of 
work to be had and the wages were excellent. 

It was all very fine for him to tell me this, 
I thought, bitterly, but where was the money 
to come from to pay my passage? He could 
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not send me any, as he was keeping his wife and 
children in England and himself in Canada, and 
any surplus he had left he put by so that he 
could send for his family when he had enough. 

But for all that he knew that I had no money, 
and could send me none himself, he kept on 
writing letters begging me to come out. 

“Steal the money,” he wrote, “if you can’t 
get it honestly—or stow away—but come out.” 

Stow away! The idea flashed through my 
mind, and something seemed to say to me— 
“Yes, why don’t you? It is easy enough.” 
From that time on it was the uppermost thought 
in my mind. I dwelt upon it morning, noon, 
and night. ; 

I had several friends who were stewards on 
various liners, so I hunted them up, and made 
myself acquainted with the routine of life on 
board. I had a dim idea in my head that | 
could stow away without doing it in the old- 
fashioned style, and after plying my friends with 
questions I found out that the thing was just 
possible, provided I could only muster up enough 
nerve and pluck to carry it through with a bold 
front. 

Something had to be 
done. My wife and children 
were starving, and I was 
desperate. The first thing 
I did was to find the ship 
I intended to stow away 
in. Ina place like Liver- 
pool there was not much 
difficulty about that. On 
making a few inquiries I 
discovered that the liner 
Kensington was sailing to 
Montreal—the exact place 
I wanted to get to—in a 
couple of days’ time. I 
went on board while she 
was in the dock, and made 
myself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with her. No- 
body challenged me, so I 
went through the steerages and explored 
them, inquiring the exact date and time when 
she was leaving. 

The next thing I had to decide was how to 
get my box of tools on board the ship without 
anybody asking awkward questions. I walked 
back into the dock sheds and thought the matter 
over. I certainly wanted to take my tools with 
me, but if that proved impossible I was deter- 
mined to go without them. 

While I was cogitating the matter I saw a 
great pile of baggage stacked on one side of the 
shed. Close by stood a clerk, checking more 
that was being taken from a lorry. 


“I stooped and picked it up.” 


Strolling up to the clerk I asked him if all that 
baggage was going in the Kensington to Montreal. 
He told me it was, with the exception of the 
third class, which was put off at Quebec. 

In a flash I saw my chance. What was to 
prevent me from bringing my box of tools down 
on a hand-cart and placing it on the pile? If 
anyone saw me I could easily say it was a piece 
of luggage that a passenger had paid me to bring 
down. The plan had hardly entered my mind 
before I determined to carry it out. 

As I turned to walk away a scrap of paper 
fluttered to my feet from one of the pieces of 
luggage the carter was unloading from his lorry. 
I stooped to pick it up, and found it to be 
a baggage label with ‘‘Second Class” in big 
letters on the top, and the name of the line. I 
was about to hand it to the clerk and tell him 
it had come off the box they had just stacked 
on the pile, when it suddenly occurred to me 
that I should want a label for my box. So I 
placed it in my pocket, and hurried out of the 
shed and away home. 

I packed my tool-chest and put the few old 

clothes I had in it as well. I cut out 
the name that was on the label .and, 
pasting another piece of paper in its 
place, I wrote my name on it. I then 
glued it on to my chest so 
that it would not come off. 
Next I borrowed a hand- 
cart from a coal merchant 
close to where I lived and, 
putting the chest in it, 
took it down to the dock. 
Entering the shed where 
I had seen the luggage 
stacked, I wheeled my 
hand-cart right up to it. 
There was nobody about, 
so I just put my chest 
on the pile and, taking 


hold of the shafts of 
my hand-cart, came away 
again. 


I was rather glad the clerk was not there, for 
he might have asked me some awkward ques- 
tions. The man who was watching the luggage 
did not say anything to me, for he saw I was 
putting baggage on to the pile and not taking 
any away, and that was all that concerned 
him. 

I next ascertained when the ship was sailing. 
I found she was leaving the dock that night, and 
would anchor in the river until it was time to 
go alongside the landing-stage. I also dis- 
covered that the steerage passengers joined the 
ship in the river, being transported from the 
stage to the ship by tender. I knew it would be 
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dangerous to board the ship in the dock and go 
out into the river with her, as, being a stranger, 
I should be immediately detected. I also knew 
I would not be able to get off in the tender, for 
every passenger’s ticket is examined before he 
goes on board. I had made careful inquiries 
among my friends, so I knew what I was doing. 
I therefore decided to wait until the ship came 
alongside the landing-stage to embark the cabin 
passengers. I intended to go to the office and 
ask for a pass to see a friend off, and get access 
to the ship that way. 

On the day the Kensington was to sail I went 
to the steamship office 
and asked for a pass to 
go on board to see a 
friend off. The clerk 
whom I addressed eyed 
me for a moment or 
two, and, not liking my 
looks —for I was not 
dressed very smartly— 
asked me the name of 
the passenger I was 
going to sce off. 

I was a bit taken 
aback, for I expected 
he would give me the 
pass without asking any 
questions, and, of course, 
I commenced to stam- 
mer. Finally I blurted 
out “ Jones ”—the first 
name that came to my 
mind, and one that I 
thought would most 
likely be on the pas- 
sener list. But the 
clerk saw through my 
little game at once, and 
told me straight that I had no friends going 
out on the Kensington. Utterly confused, I 
backed out of the office and into the street. 

My next move was to go down to the landing- 
stage and wait for the Kensingion to come along- 
side, and trust to luck to get on board. She 
eventually arrived, but I was not allowed 
to remain in between the barriers which kept the 
passengers and their friends from the crowd of 
idlers and onlookers. As the ship approached, 
several policemen walked along the stage from 
one barrier and moved all the people before 
them to the other barrier, with the exception 
of those who had tickets or passes to board the 
steamer. I made several attempts to dodge 
the men in blue and get behind them, but it was 
no use: they were too smart for me, and always 
ordered me to move on in front of them. 

I could almost have cried, I was so disap- 


“He ordered me to move on in front.” 


pointed at being turned away ; and, as far as I 
could see, there seemed no possibility of getting 
anywhere near the steamer, let alone on 
board. Policemen were at every passage that 
led to the vessel, and the only possible way to 
reach the ship was by producing either a ticket 
or pass. I had neither, and all my hopes of 
stowing away seemed dashed to the ground. 

I turned away with a sigh and a heavy heart ; 
luck was against me, so there was no help for it. 
I walked along the stage with the intention of 
going home, and had got about a hundred yards 
from the barrier when I saw a stout gentle- 
man staggering along 
carrying a large portman- 
teau and perspiring pro- 
fusely. I noticed that his 
portmanteau had a label 
on it the same as the one 
I had put on my tool- 
chest, and immediately a 
plan flashed through my 
brain by which I could get 

on board. 

I strode up to him and 
offered to carry his bag, 
but he would not let 
me. 

“It’s all right, sir,” 
I said, almost pulling 
the bag out of his hand ; 
“Tl carry it for no- 
thing. I want to get 
on board the ship to 
see a friend of mine, 
but I can’t get on board 
unless I have a pass.” 

“ All right, then,” he 
said; “but I am not 
going to pay you any- 

thing ; and walk in front of me, so that I can 
see you.” 

I was so delighted I could have danced. I 
hoisted the bag on to my shoulder and walked 
on in front of the old gentleman. He produced 
his ticket at the barrier, and we both passed 
through. 

At the gang-plank a couple of stewards wanted 
to take the bag from me, but I would not let 
them. I was determined to go on board with it, 
and on board I went. I deposited the old gentle- 
man’s bag at the saloon entrance, and then went 
down on the steerage- deck, where I lounged 
about, mixing amongst the steerage passengers. 
I did not go near the living quarters of the 
steerage, for fear one of the stewards in charge 
might ask me for my ticket. 

In due time the gang-plank was landed and 
the ropes cast off from the stage; the ship 
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swung out into the middle of the river, and, 
turning round, headed towards the bar. 

I breathed a sigh of relief when we were 
steaming full speed towards the open sea, and 
knew I was safe from being discovered for the 
time being. 

I intended to pose as a German on the way 
across. I had served twelve months in a German 
sailing-ship as a carpenter, and could speak the 
language fluently. So I kept my eyes open, and 
soon found out where the foreigners were domi- 
ciled. They were all quartered in Numbers 
One and Two steerages. I wandered in and 
out of these two steerages, and found 
that Number One had several empty 
berths in it, so I decided that I would 
make it my home on the way across. I 
also intended to forget that I had ever 
spoken the English language until such 
time as I landed in Canada—if I ever 
did. ’ 

The ship was stopped 
when we arrived at the Bar 
Lightship, and the _pilot- 
boat came up to us for our 
pilot. As he was climbing 
into the little boat, which 
was waiting alongside for 
him, one of the engineers 
came up from below holding 
a miserable - looking speci- 
men of a man by the collar 
of his coat, and, dragging 
him towards the rope-ladder 
that hung over the side, 
made him climb down into 
the pilot-boat after the 
pilot. 

Of course, there is no need for me to tell you 
that he was a stowaway—one of the old-fashioned 
kind. I felt sorry for the poor chap. He was 
covered with coal-dust from head to foot ; his 
clothes were in tatters, and he looked as if he 
had not had a good meal for months. His fate 
made me wonder how long I should go without 
being caught. 

Shortly after we landed the pilot the steerage 
tea-bell rang, and the steerage passengers com- 
menced to troop down below. I went to Num- 
ber One steerage along with the foreigners who 
were housed there, but kept at the tail-end of 
them, and waited in the background until I saw 
them all seated, in case they were allotted certain 
seats for the passage. But they were not ; they 
just sat down indiscriminately, so I took a vacant 
Seat. 

The stewards in charge handed round food to 
each one of us, never asking whether we 
wanted it or not. I suppose they thought it 


“One of the engineers came up from below 
holding a miserable-looking specimen of a man 
by the collar of his coat.”” 


was no use ; they imagined we were all foreigners 
and unable to speak English. ; 

Well, I enjoyed that meal; it was the first 
square feed I had had for months. The only 
drawback to it was when I thought of my wife 
and two little kiddies at home, probably making 
their tea off a crust of dry bread and a mug of 
cold water. The food almost choked me as I 
ate it. Ah, well! I was determined that they 
should never want any more if I could only 
manage to reach the other side ; and I knew the 
wife and children would pray every night that 
I might get safe out without being caught and 
brought back. 

Tea being over, we all 
went on deck again. 

The next thing I had to 
think about was which berth 
I would take to sleep in. 
I dared not choose a bunk 
until all the rightful pas- 
sengers had turned in, for 
I might take one of theirs, 
and then there would be 
trouble. 

As the night wore on I 
went below and sat down 
at one of the tables. These 
tables were in the middle of 
the steerage, and the rooms 
were on either side. There 
were about six rooms al- 
together, with about thirty 
bunks in each. 

T noticed one of the rooms 
had several bunks with no 
beds in them, so I decided 
to make that my room. I 
would go there when all the foreigners had 
turned in, and, if there happened to be a spare 
bed and blanket, claim them as mine. 

There were a number of the passengers sitting 
about at the tables, talking in some language I 
did not understand, and two of them, I noticed, 
were lying with their heads on the table, appa- 
rently in an intoxicated condition. 

Towards ten o'clock a couple of stewards 
came down into the steerage and ordered the 
passengers off to bed. They all got up and went 
to their different bunks except the two drunken 
onés. The stewards took hold of these two by 
the shoulders and commenced to shake them, 
asking which berth they had, but they could 
not get any sense out of them. 

“Where are your tickets?” one of the 
stewards asked, but the men were too drunk to 
answer him. 

“Chuck them into one of these empty bunks,”” 
said the other steward ; “‘ we can’t be bothered 
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with them all night.” So they caught hold of 
the men under the armpits and dragged them 
to the room I intended to sleep in. 

I was the next to be ordered to bed, but the 

two drunken passengers had given me my cue. 
So when the two stewards came up to me I 
pretended to be drunk also, and would answer 
no question they put to me save by a guttural 
grunt. I was served the same way, and carried 
to the room and placed in a bunk—and one that 
had a bed and blanket in it at 
that. 
I was glad to be able to lie 
down, for I was dead tired. I 
had been on my feet all day, and 
what with the anxiety and ex- 
citement I was completely ex- 
hausted. When the stewards left 
the room, therefore, I made my- 
self as comfortable as I possibly 
could and, pulling the blanket 
over me, fell fast asleep. 

I was roused at seven o'clock 
next morning along with 
the other passengers, and 
at seven-thirty we had 
I was very 
cautious how I approached 
the breakfast table, but 
I had no need to fear ; the 
attendants thought I was 
a passenger, and I was 


the others. 
While we were at break- 
fast I heard one of the stewards telling his 


mate, who was serving us with food, that the 
chief steerage steward had told him to get 
his work done quickly that morning, as he was 
going to collect tickets at ten o’clock. 

That was exactly what I wanted to know. 
Luck was certainly with me, for that was the 
time I had to be out of the way, and I knew if I 
could hide somewhere while they were collecting 
them I should be safe until we reached the 
Canadian side. 

As I have already remarked, I was well posted 
in the routine of a liner. I knew they collected 
tickets the day after the ship sailed, but I did 
not know what time of the day. Now that I 
knew :t made things a lot easier for me. 

My plan was tc get up on the saloon-deck as 
soon as I had finished my breakfast and stay up 
there, posing as a cabin passenger, until such 
time as they had collected the tickets in the 
steerage. Then I would come down on the 
steerage-deck again. I had no idea what time 
they collected the cabin tickets, but I knew it 
would not be the same time as the steerage, so 


treated just the same as i Sac etvad the tame eayPotbtec ade 
the room.” 


I was fairly safe in going up on the saloon-deck, 
if I could only get up there without being 
observed. Deck-men were placed at all pomts 
of access to the saloon-deck, for the special 
purpose of keeping the steerage passengers 
from going up there, so you sce I had my 
work cut out. But I was determined to get on 
that deck before ten. I did not intend to be 
caught now that I had gone so far and succeeded. 


When breakfast was finished I went on deck 
and strolled about at the 


bottom of the ladders that 
led up to the forward end 
of the saloon-deck. There 
were two ladders, one on 
either side of the ship. 
One ladder was blocked 
up bya small rope, which 
was laced across it from 
either rail, and the other 
one was guarded by a 
sailor. 

I watched him for a 
while to see if he would 
leave his post sufficiently 
long for me to sneak up 
the ladder, or if he would 
turn his back on the 
ladder; then, if I were 
quick and quiet enough, 
I might creep up and pass 
him. But he did neither ; 
he just paced up and down 
and never gave me a pos- 
‘ sible chance. He was 
certainly attending to his duty. 

After wasting half an hour I decided I would 
put on a bold front, walk up the ladder, and try 
to get past him that way ; he might think I was 
a cabin passenger. Time was getting on, and 
at any moment the stewards might come on 
deck, and herd us down below to collect our 
tickets. 

I walked boldly up the ladder and made tc 
walk past the sailor, assuming as unconcerned 
a manner as I could, but the move did not work 
He just caught hold of me by the arm and told 
me to get down on the steerage-deck again. | 
pretended I could not understand him, and 
commenced to talk in German, but it made no 
psiplarnge bere hold of me by the back of 

coat, he led me gently e ladder a 
ivehen Hee gently to the ladder and 

My next move was to try to cre e 
ladder on the other side. I fut I Geena 
up between the lacings and I attempted this. 
but was caught by the sailor again just as T 
was slipping through the top lacing. He ran 
across the deck and, grabbing hold of my 
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head, shoved me back down the ladder, and 
told me in plain English, with a few sailors’ 
adjectives thrown in, that he would kick a 
certain part of my trousers if he caught me trying 
to get up again. When I got back on the 
steerage-deck, after extricating myself from the 
rope on the ladder, I cleared out of his sight in 
case I should excite his suspicions. 

After that I went aft through the alleyway to 
the after-end of the saloon-deck, to see if I could 
get up that way. Time was getting on and I 
was becoming very anxious. 

There were two steam-winches on the after- 
part of the saloon-deck, and in between them 
was the saloon smoke-room. Two small vertical 
iron ladders led up to these winches. There 
was nobody watching these ladders, but a sailor 
was walking backwards and forwards close to 
the winches. He was the man who looked after 
the saloon-deck, I found out afterwards. I 
determined to try my luck up one of these 
ladders. The sailor was on the starboard side, 
so I went to the 
ladder which led 
up to the port side 
of the saloon-deck. 
I had a good look 
round to see if 
anybody was 
watching me on 
the steerage - deck, 
and, glancing up. 
I saw that the 
sailor had turned 
his back. In a 
couple of seconds 
I was up the ladder, 
and had climbed in 
at the back of the 


winch. There was 
only a wooden rail between me and the saloon- 


deck, and with a spring I vaulted that, hurried 
along the deck, and mixed amongst the 
passengers who were there. k 

It was a good job for me that I did, for the 
smoke-room steward came running out of the 
smoke-room and shouted after me to come back ; 
but he missed me, and, I suppose, not caring to 
exert himself too much, turned and went back. 

Now that I was on the saloon-deck I was safe, 
but I was afraid one of the crew might take 
notice of my shabby appearance, and, suspecting 
me to be a steerage passenger, turn me down on 
the steerage-deck again, which would mean being 
caught. I was at my wits’ end to find a way to 
prevent that, when I noticed several of the 
passengers leaning over the rail of the ship in 
the throes of sea-sickness. A bright idea struck 
me—I would be seasick also! So, going to the 


“He came across the deck and grabbed hold of my head.” 


side of the ship, I placed myself in between two 
of the afflicted ones, put my elbows on the rail, 
and leaned over with my head resting on my 
two hands ; and there I remained until close on 
twelve o’clock—very nearly two hours and a 
half, as far as I could judge. 

It was the steerage dinner-bell that told me 
the ticket-collecting was over, and I can tell you 
it did not take me long to get back on the steerage- 
deck again. I was half dead from stooping in 
the one position and pretending to be seasick. 
Nobody saw me drop back on the steerage-deck 
again, and from there I went straight to my 
quarters, and sat down to dinner feeling quite 
relieved, for I knew I was safe now until we 
reached the River St. Lawrence, which would 
be in another seven days’ time. 

The day before we reached the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence we were all mustered again and 
examined by the ship’s doctor for vaccination, 
but that did not trouble me. We had simply to 
pass the doctor, show our vaccination marks, 

and then pass on, 
receiving a 
from the steward 
who was in at- 
tendance. Those 
who were not vac- 
cinated the doctor 
vaccinated, for the 
Canadian law 
demands that 
everyone who 
= enters the country 
shall be vaccinated. 
While we were at 
dinner that day, 
the chief steerage 
steward came round 
with the landing 
cards. These, I knew, had the names of the 
passengers on, so I could not get one, and did 
not want one either. I knew the steward would 
come and ask me my name, and then look for 
my landing card amongst the bundle he held in 
his hand. I did not want him to do that, sol 
got up from my dinner and left the steerage, 
unseen by any: of them. Every passenger has 
to have a landing card, or the immigration autho- 
rities will not allow him to land. Nevertheless, 
I intended to land without one, now that I had 
come so far. ; 

Just before we arrived at Grosse Isle, j 
quarantine station, about twenty-nine miles 
from Quebec, all the steerage passengers wer? 
mustered at the after-end of the ship, ready 
the quarantine doctor’s inspection. Now, this 
doctor counts every passenger who passes him 
with an automatic counter, so it was necessary 
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for me to avoid passing, 
him. In fact, I intended 
to hide myself until we 
arrived at Quebec. Then, 
when all the passengers 
had landed and every- 
thing was quiet, and all 
the Canadian immigration 
officials had gone away, 
I intended to go on shore. 

On the skids above the 
poop were four lifeboats, 
so I climbed up on to 
these skids, unlaced the 
cover of one of the life- 
boats and crawled in, 
drawing the cover over 
after me. 

About two hours after 
I had hidden the ship 
arrived at Quebec. I 
waited for an hour, then 
lifted thecoverand peeped 
out. All the steerage pas- 
sengers had gone on shore, 
and there were no officials 
of any description at the 
gang-plank. Some men 
were busy discharging the 
cargo, and I noticed a 
sailor or two about the 
decks ; otherwise there 
was nobody about who 
would have any suspicion 
of me. So I slipped out 
of the boat, climbed down 
on to the poop-deck, and 
thenwalked on shore with- 


out anyone stopping me. . 
I strolled up through the sheds along the side 


of the dock, where a big steamer was loading 
pine-planks and boards. It was Sunday, and 
they seemed to be very busy with her, and also 
short-handed ; so I went up to the man I 
imagined to be the boss, and asked him if he 
wanted any help. I never expected to be taken 
on, but I thought there would be no harm in 
asking for work. ‘To my surprise, he told me 
to take my coat off and set me to work right 
away. 

I worked all the rest of that day, and all that 
night and part of Monday morning. We finished 
loading the ship about ten o’clock on Monday 
morning, and when I came to draw the money 
I had earned I had close on five dollars to take 
—more than ample to pay my train-fare to 
Montreal, and far more than I ever dreamt of 


getting. 
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“I unlaced the cover of one of the lifeboats and crawled in.” 


When I arrived in Montreal and hunted up 
my brother, who was more than surprised to 
see me, I started to think how I could get my 
box of tools, But that was the easiest part of 
the whole business. My brother simply went 
down to the dock where the Kensington was 
lying and inquired if such a box had been landed. 
They took him to the place where the baggage 
was stored, and he found my chest there. After 
identifying it, they allowed him to take it away. 

I started work with my brother two days 
after I landed in Montreal, and to this day-I have 
never regretted stowing away in the Kensington 
to Canada. My luck turned from the day I left 
the landing-stage, and I have never wanted for 
anything since. But I often look back and 
wonder what would have become of me and my 
wife and two little kiddies if I had remained in 


Liverpool. 
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Welsh Climbing 


Tragedies 


BY A MEMBER OF THE SWISS ALPINE 


CLUB. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY G. P. ABRAHAM, KESWICK. 


An article which will interest both the mountaineer and the less strenuous 


holiday-maker who looks on rock-climbing as dangerous folly. 


The author is a 


well-known authority, and he not only describes how the accidents dealt with 
took place, but indicates how they might have been avoided. The photographs 
which illustrate the text will be found particularly striking. 


Mae GREY, grim, gaunt crag, far from 
a) i the haunts of men, its echoes seldom 
7 “4 stirred save by the roar of mountain 
7 fxg) storms or the call of savage birds of 
" prey. Such is the craggy, northerly 
face ot Y Garn, that rugged, westerly neighbour 
of Snowdon. In the mid-October of 1910 its 
solitudes were disturbed in startling fashion. 
Two parties of cragsmen essayed the ascent of 
the great cliff. They climbed on two separate 
ropes, and it was soon evident that each group 
of three was led by skilled experts. One party 
reached the summit by the easterly ridge, the 
other wrestled bravely with the central buttress, 
whose difficulties have not yet been overcome 
by man. The smooth, well-nigh ledgeless upper 
section bade defiance to their best efforts. A 
steep, mossy cleft in the front of the buttress 
proved too much for them, and they passed 
across to the left towards the great gully which 
cleaves the precipice from bottom to top. 
Here another futile attempt was made to 
climb directly upwards, and then the leader 


entered a deeper chimney still farther to the 
left, and worked his way slowly upwards. 
About twenty feet below him his companions 
foregathered on a sloping, grassy ledge beyond 
which the rocks plunge wildly down for nearly 
three hundred feet to the steep débris slopes at 
the base of the crags. 

The movements of the leader were hidden 
by an outstanding wall of rock. Suddenly, 
however, there was a terrifying crash of falling 
masses and the unfortunate leader came into 
sight, crashing downwards in mid-air. He fell 
feet foremost, as though he had jumped clear of 
the huge boulders which came crashing down 
with him through space. There was just time 
for the second climber to grasp the rope con- 
vulsively, when the ill-fated leader struck the 
grassy ledge close at hand, and rebounded over 
into the abyss. 

No human strength could withstand the 
strain. The rope slipped through the fingers 
of the man who held it, and for an instant it 
seemed that all must be dragged down. But 
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now a miracle happened. The rope, almost 
cut through by one of the falling rocks, suddenly 
broke. The two climbers were left on the grassy 
ledge , their companion {ell in two or three 
tremendous bounds to the foot of the rocks. 

Such is the simple story of the loss of J. Anton 
Stoop, one of the most skilful mountaineers of 
the day, and the accident is typical of many 
others for which Snowdonia is becoming only too 
notorious. Why are these accidents so  fre- 
quent ? How is it that of recent years more 
British climbers have been killed on the Welsh 
mountains than in the Alps? The answer is 
undoubtedly that the rock-climbing in North 
Wales is largely undertaken on unsuitable rock. 
With one or two exceptions, which shall be 
pointed out later, the formation is slaty and 
most unstable. Moreover, vegetation is too 
much in evidence on these more southerly 
mountains. The upper reaches of the crags 
are nearly always loose, whilst in Scotland 
and the Lake District mountains the oppo- 
site is the case. Had _ the ill-fated climber 
on Y Garn realized this fact thoroughly, 
and cleared off those loose boulders by first 
descending from above after reaching the 
top by an easily-available route, the acci- 
dent would never have happened. 

A well-known authority has said, “ The 
belittling of the difficulties of any climb is 
the worst form of exaggeration.” Failure 
to realize the danger and trying nature of 
the routes has led to several catas- 
trophes. The glorious sunshine of 
the Easter of 1910 in Wales seemed 
strangely saddened by the gloom 
of disaster. A famous expert in 
the Alps, where the guides under- 
take all the dangerous leading, 
attempted to take a party up the 
great cleft on Glyder Fach known 
as the Eastern Gully. In the lower 
part the way usually followed 
possesses the merits of comparative 
ease and safety, and lies up the 
interior of the deep 
chimney. The leader 
last Easter chose to 
climb up the steep, 
exposed left wall. 
Hand and foot-holds 
almost disappeared 
about forty feet 
above the starting- 
point. His com- 
panions below 
advised return. ; Fe 
There was a large, [ Pil 
safe-looking hand- 7 from a) Climbing the buttress of Y Garn. (Photograph. 
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hold above the leader’s head, and he made 
a special effort to gain it. But, alas! on 
arrival it proved to be sloping, smooth, and 
undependable. Strength failed ; _ fingers, 
muscles, and nerves were soft after months 
of city life. There was a futile struggle to find 
support for the feet, and then human power 
was exhausted. Losing his grip, the unfortunate 
leader slid down the rocks, toppled over back- 
wards, and fell head foremost on the hard snow 
forty feet lower. His companions were pre- 
pared for the collapse, and the rope being held 
around an outstanding rock checked further 
fall. The accident ended fatally. Even if the 
proper route had heen taken the Eastern Gully 
on Glyder Fach is undoubtedly unsuitable for 
a first day’s expedition. Climbers should, so 
to say, play themselves in before attempting 
the difficult “strokes.” Easy expeditions at 
the outset of a climbing holiday are indicated. 

The accident to Leonard Salt on Lliwedd, the 
most stupendous of Snowdon’s savage rock bul- 
warks, has more of mystery about it. Yet it 
would urge the moral that the leader who 
attempts the most difficult courses with untried 
companions is looking for disaster. Such ascents 
are often rendered safe by combination on the 
part of the whole party. For instance, where 
foothold is wanting the leader may stand on his 
“ second’s ” shoulder, whilst the ‘ third ” belays 
the rope around some jutting rock to save all in 
case of collapse. Lliwedd is the most treacherous 
mountain in Wales; loose, firm, friable, and 
vegetation-masked rocks occur in bewildering 
sequences. Practically none of the routes are 
safe, excepting for real experts. 

Leonard Salt attempted one of the most diffi- 
cult ascents with a lady climbing next to him on 
the rope. Her father came third, and he was 
followed by two entire strangers who were met 
with at the base of the mountain. All went 
well until a considerable height was gained, on the 
great cliff of the East Peak. Moving deliberately 
and one at a time, they were making a slanting, 
upward passage to a jutting nose of rock nearly 
two hundred feet above the chasm of the East 
Gully. On this “ nose ” there is a safe standing- 
place. Leonard Salt was: just beyond this, 
prospecting the route ahead. He was hidden 
from the sight of those behind and below by a 
projecting rock, Suddenly the stillness was 
broken by the agonized call of a lady’s voice : 
“Look out, daddy!’ Then came the swish 
of the rope through the air, followed by a sicken- 
ing thud, and some hundreds of feet below some- 
thing was seen sliding down the snow. It was 
their unfortunate leader. 

He had slipped, probably on the treacherous 
vegetation. His brave second was unable to do 


anything to save him, and, but for the marvellous 
intervention of Providence, she must also, with 
some of the others, have been dragged down. 
The rope caught in a sharp-edged niche of rock 
and parted. None of the survivors felt the 
slightest jerk. Despite its unsuitability, Lliwedd 
has become covered with numerous complicated 
and excessively dangerous routes. Like many 
of the other British rock-climbs, these are far 
more difficult than anything ordinarily attempted 
in Switzerland. In the Alps it is usually hard 
enough to find the easiest way up a peak; in 
Wales, especially, enthusiasts outvie each other 
in finding the most difficult. In fact, some think 
that this is the most insidious cause of many 
mountain tragedies. ‘The spirit of rivalry must 
cease to exist, or, with the rapidly-increasing 
popularity of rock-climbing, the Welsh moun- 
tains will become as ill-famed as the Dolomites, 
which have been named the “ Shambles 6f the 
Alps.” 

From the above recital of accidents the lay 
reader may question the utility of the rope, but 
it is no exaggeration to say that this climbers’ 
aid has saved the lives of thousands of moun- 
taineers. It will be obvious that, once the leader 
has overcome a trying section and reached a safe 
standing-place, he can hold the rope and safe- 
guard the ascent of his companions. 

Failure to take the trouble to tie on this veri- 
table life-line has been the cause of many a 
fatality. This was illustrated on Lliwedd again 
a few years ago. A party of three essayed the 
ascent of the deep rift of the central gully and 
the west buttress. It was late in the evening, 
and they had spent a tiring day on neighbouring 
mountains. Yet the rope was not used. The 
last man was attempting a difficult passage at 
the point illustrated on the preceding page, 
when the strain proved too much for tired 
arms and fingers. With a mere sigh of warning, 
he suddenly lost his grasp on the rock and fell 
backwards down the precipice. Lest we forget, 
a small white cross now stands at the base of the 
crags. Such unpleasant reminders are unknown 
in the Alps. It is not surprising that a well- 
known expert has “‘ found it an unpleasant sensa- 
tion to be clinging desperately to the gréat cliff 
when a downward glance for a foothold reveals 
naught but a slanting, doubtful support, and 
below that a tiny white speck—Evans's cross, 
of woeful import.” 

But this accident, and others of a like nature, 
should never have happened. The leader of 
the above party had overcome the difficulty and 
proffered the use of the rope, but its aid was 
refused. If these difficult and dangerous climbs 
are attempted at the end of a tiring day every 
possible precaution should be taken, especially 
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The north buttress of Tryfaen—It was here that Mr. Weightman fell. 
From a Photograph, 
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in the use of the rope. Neglect of this advice 
has caused several other catastrophes on British 
mountains. 

In fine summer weather Tryfaen is one of the 
grandest and—from the rock-climber’s point of 
view—safest peaks in Wales, or even in Britain. 
The rock is, as a rule, rough enough in texture 
to almost hold the tweed-clothed climber in situ 
on quite steep places. Yet on a misty day, and 
with snow and ice in evidence, its upper ridges 
become terrible death-traps. 

During the Easter holidays of 1901 a large 
party, unroped, were descending the easy north 
ridge to the Nant Tranion Pass. Under the 
misty and snowy conditions they strayed from 
the proper route to one of the subsidiary ridges, 
and became doubtful of their whereabouts. 
Then the leader told his companions to rest 
whilst he prospected in search of some familiar 
landmark. He did not return, and the others 
at last grew nervous when no answer came to 
their call. Alas! their leader was beyond the 
sound of human voice. He had made a false 
step on an icy slope, slipped down it, and, unable 
to stay his swift descent, had fallen over the 
precipice shown in the illustration on this and 
the opposite page. Had the rope been worn this 
accident would scarcely have happened. This is 
typical of several other fatalities under similar 
conditions. 

When bound in winter’s frosty grip the crags 
of the “Principality become every whit as 
dangerous and difficult as the greatest Alps. The 
man who once fairly starts sliding down a steep 
slope of hard snow with precipices below, be 
it on Snowdon or the Matterhorn, is not likely 
to take any further interest in life. A winter 
mountaineering party should be equipped with 
ice-axes and know how to use them. At such 
times a prudent and experienced leader is 
essential. 

The party should be roped, if only to keep 
them together, even on places which in summer- 
time provide scarcely more than simple walking. 
The loss of Maxwell Haseler on Snowdon was 


undoubtedly caused through want of this pre- * 


caution. The party was numerous and well- 
equipped, but on the final steep part of the east 
tidge of the peak, which is familiar to summer 
tourists ascending by the Watkin path, the 
unfortunate young climber strayed off from the 
others. He wandered out to the right on the 
slopes above the great, snowy precipice. His 
companions reached the summit and waited in 
vain for his appearance. Next morning his body 
was found by the shore of Glaslyn. There can 
be little doubt that he slipped and slid on the 
harmless-looking snow-slope higher up, and, 
being unable to arrest his progress on the hard 


|= 


surface, was finally hurled over the rocks from 
a height of over six hundred feet. 

Climbing alone is the height of folly ; the 
Welsh mountains prove this infallibly, for over 
a dozen lives have been lost through this cause. 
In the Alps there is a theory that this method of 
mountaineering is a popular form of suicide. 
The same could almost be said of some of the 
solitary scrambling in Wales. There is a weird 
mystery about the loss of Edward Grindley 
Kendal, who, on a midsummer day some years 
ago, essayed the ascent of Snowdon from Gwy- 
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nant. All traces of him disappeared for nearly 
three weeks. Finally, a lady and gentleman, 
with a local Buide, found a pair of weather- 
Stained boots on the shores of Llyn Llydaw, 
each containing a stocking marked “ Kendal.” 
The lonely mountain tarn was searched by 
divers and other means, but without result. 


pinnacles of Crib Goch. This was ‘about an 
our and a half's walk away from the Llyn, 


The north peak of Tryfaen. 


(Photograph. 


and that over some of the roughest ground in 
Wales, as the last illustration testifies. How and 
why did he undertake this terrible walk in bare 
feet? The answer is unknown. It Must remain 
as one of the many mysteries of Snowdon, for 
there are many others. 

Of course, this could scarcely rank as a genuine 
climbing accident ; in fact, up to the present 
there has been no fatality to a Properly-roped 
party on Snowdon. It is now too notorious for 
loose rocks and falling matter to appeal to rock- 
climbers. The screeching mountain railway and 
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the uproarious hilarity of the summit hotel have 
scared true mountain-lovers away. Moreover, 
the magnificent north precipice is used as a 
rubbish-shoot, and no amount of mountaineering 
skill can save the climber from ricochetting beer- 


From a\ 


bottles or less savoury miniature avalanches. 
Not long ago the remains of an old bedstead and 
perambulator blocked one of the gullies. Thus 
Snowdon is to be avoided by the rock-climber 
just as much as the Devil's Kitchen and its crags, 
where the loss of three lives has proclaimed in 


of @ mysterious accident. 


no uncertain manner that the rocks there are too 
loose even for the greatest experts to handle 
safely. Yet those who visit the neighbouring 
peak of Tryfaen, the grand rocks of Craig yr 
Ysfa, the Black Ladders on the Carnedds, or even 


[Photograph. 


the Glyders, will realize the true joys of the 
mountainecr. But Iet them ever remember the 
tragic lesson of the past, that even the best 
Welsh crags err in the looseness of their structure. 
In the words of the Prophet, let them “ ponder 
well the path of their feet.” 


outlaw. 


The Author, Captain Owen Vaughan. 
From a Photo. by C. Corn 


MN the fall of 188— I rode into Miles 
‘Wa City, none too well pleased with 
j things in general. I was just re- 
covering from a wound; I had but 
very little money; I had no job to 
tide me over the coming winter, and small 
prospect of getting one that I could manage, on 
account of my physical weakness. 

As a matter of fact, it was a combination of 
luck and accident which provided for me in the 
end. I rode in from the south, but instead of 
coming in by the main road I turned up the 
street next east of it. Where that street inter- 
sected the main thoroughfare, which ran east 
and west, I let my horse choose his own road, 
east or west, or straight ahead along the short 
continuation of the street I had come along. 
By luck he headed west. I knew where the 
livery stable lay in which I should have to put 
him up in the end, but I had a notion to wander 
round a bit first. 

A few yards along, on the north side of the 
street, were several horses tied to a rail in front 
of a saloon there. I expect that was why my 
horse turned that way. I was just looking at the 
brands on the horses, to see if they belonged 
to any outfit I knew—in which case I might 
also know some of the riders inside—when a 
single shot sounded in the saloon, and two men 
darted out and flung themselves flat on the 
side-walk. At that familiar sign of trouble I 
leaned low, slapped in both spurs, and was off 
along the street as fast as my astonished and 
indignant horse would allow himself to obey. 

Vol. xxvii. -60. 
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BY CAPTAIN OWEN VAUGHAN. 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN CAMPBELL. 


Captain Vaughan has played many parts in his time, and has won 
distinction both asa scout and an author. 
his cowboy days, dealing with his strange meeting with a hunted 
Incidentally the narrative raises an interesting problem 


He here tells a story of 


in ethics. 


It is all right to get hit in a shooting-match of 
your own, but it is extremely annoying to get 
plugged by the idiotic shooting of fellows you 
don’t know, in a row you have no interest in. 

Another shot, then two shots, followed the 
first, and then a quick half yell and a great burst 
of profanity behind me made me rein round to 
see what that was for. And when I saw I did 
not laugh,though I certainly grinned. 

Following me along the street had been a 
ranchman, driving a pair of horses hitched to a 
light wagon. He had been coming along at a 
trot, and a stray bullet from the saloon had 
tried to get through between him and the wagon- 
seat he was sitting on. With a wild yell he had 
jumped up so high that he had dropped clean 
out of the wagon on to the road ; and while his 
team trotted steadily on down the street, he 
himself had yanked out his six-shooter with the 
right hand, clapped hold of his wounded part 
with the left, and was prancing and squirming 
towards the saloon-door, howling a steady string 
of hair-raising threats as to what he would do to 
every soul inside that place. 

By the time he had got to the door I had 
stopped his teamv and wound the reins round the 
hub of the near front wheel to keep the horses 
there. Dropping my own reins over my horse’s 
head—the way to leave a cow-pony where you 
want him till you come again—I went near 
enough to the saloon to hear what was happening. 
I heard enough to take me inside, in wake of the 
two men who had been flat on the side-walk. 

Half-a-dozen men were standing by the bar. 
Two men were lying at opposite sides of the 
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room, too badly wounded to 
continue shooting, being 
tended by friends, and over 
all the man from the wagon, 
still grabbing his wound with 
his left hand and still poising 
his pistol in his right hand, 
was doing what seemed a 
frantic cake-walk to and fro, 
foaming out his opinion of 
the tenderfeet who called 
themselves cow-punchers in 
these days and couldn’t even 
hit the room they were in 
when they pulled their guns 
on each other. As a matter 
of fact, one of the two 
wounded men was not a cow- 
boy at all, but a gambler ; 
and from the position in 
which he lay it must have 
been his bullet which had 
found the man in the 
street. : 

Finally some of the men 
in the bar grabbed the cake- 
walker and took his six- 
shooter away. His right 
hand now being free, he at 
once clapped that to the rest 
of his wound, and stood much 
like a small schoolboy who 
had just been severely kicked 
behind. In that second I 
recognized him as a man I had known well 
enough a couple of winters before in another 
district. 

“Well, Jimjohn?” I said, walking up to 
him with my hand out. (‘ Jimjohn” had 
been my own name for him, because his initials 
were “J. J.” 

“Fetch a doctor,” he said. 
’long the street like this.” 

In a few minutes there were two doctors on 
the scene, and things straightened themselves 
out. The wounded cowboy was lifted on to a 
bunk in the slecping-room of the saloon, while 
the gambler was carried to a “dive” in the 
street by which I had ridden into the town. 
Jimjohn was attended in situ, and wound up by 
suddenly seeing the joke of it all and laughing 
till the tears came. 

After that he insisted upon lying full length 
on the bar—on his stomach—and setting up the 
drinks to every man of the crowd that came round 
to hear what had happened. To me he said 
something more welcome. ‘ What are you doin’ 
here ?” he asked. 

“ Lookin’ for a job,” I answered. 


“T jest can’t go 
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“Then you go out an’ !ook after my ranch for 
me till I kin come out agen,” said he, promptly. 

And that’s how I got the job I so urgently 
needed. 

But that’s not the thing I set out to tell of, 
since there was nothing very strange about it. 
It’s what happened while I was on my way to 


* the ranch that stands out in my mind. 


Jimjohn’s ranch lay north of the Mussel- 
shell River, and ordinarily he would have driven 
along the road into Billings, or Forsyth, for his 
winter’s provisions. Instead of that, just for a 
freak, he had come south across the untracked 
prairie to Miles City. His instructions con- 
sisted of drawing a map of the country with a 
wet finger amongst the slop on the bar, pointing 
out the line he had come by, and telling me to 
avoid that and try some other. Still, even that 
is a gain to you when you have to drive across a 
new piece of empty country. To know where 
not to go reduces your chances of making a hash 
of things. 

Of course there should always be two fellows 
on such a job—one to ride ahead to pick out the 
best line, the other to drive the wagon on after 
him. However, I have always trusted a deal 
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** He was foaming out his opinion of the tenderfeet who called themselves ouw-panchers in these days.” 


to luck, taking all precautions meanwhile ; so 
T undertook the work without more ado. Having 
the run of the rivers and the lie of the divides 
pretty clear in my mind, I should not get very 
far wrong. 

I had all sorts of mixed luck at starting next 
morning, but by the second night out I had got 
pretty well used to the job. I had now come 


so far along that I felt it would be wise to take 
precautions. 

Just before sundown I pulled up in a natural 
camping-ground, on a creek that had both wood 
and water and a spread of good grass for the 
horses. Unhitching, I picketed the two team- 
horses, and then, though I had an antelope in 
the wagon, killed that afternoon, I took my 
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saddle-horse and rode up on the bluffs on both 
sides of the creek, as though looking for game 
for supper. But I was looking for a way out, 
over which I could drive in the dark. I found 
one way—a long, shallow draw which led up to 
the high bench on the left. That was good 
enough, so back I rode to the wagon, lit a fire, 
and made supper. If any lurking Indian was 
watching me he would think he had only to 
wait till dark, and then he and his comrades 
could drop down and find me still there, asleep— 
that is, of course, if they didn’t ride down and 
stalk me in daylight. As a matter of fact, 
however, I was out of the usual line of Indian 
war-parties raiding the Crows to the south. 
Still, it is always better to be sure than sorry, 
and as soon as it had dropped quite dark I 
brought in the horses, hitched up, and drove 
as quietly as possible away up the draw I had 
noticed. Half a mile out on the upper prairie 
I unhitched again in a fold of the ground, 
yicketed the two team-horses, hobbled my 
saddle-horse and turned him out with them, 
rolled up in my blankets under the wagon, and 
went to sleep. 

‘At midnight I saw the horses were all right. 
Just before dawn they were still there. At 
daylight, however, when I turned out to get 
breakfast and be gone, my saddle-horse had 
wandered out of sight somewhere. 

It was bad ground for picking up a trail in at 
that time of the year; so, instead of circling 
round for the trail, I saddled the lightest of the 
work-horses and rode back to my supper-ground, 
expecting that the horse had gone that way for 
water, as he had hardly taken any the night 
before. I saw no sign of him there, but I did sec 
sign of something a great deal less welcome. In 
the trodden-out ashes of my fire—fine grey ashes 
of willow—was the print of a man’s boot, bigger 
than my own. It was a worn boot, and as soon 
as | saw it I said one word tomyself— Outlaws!” 
and then rode quietly out of the range of the 
bushes. 

‘Two years before there had been a big clean-up 
of outlaws in that country, not more than a.day’s 
ride from there; but that had by no means 
ended the business, though it had taken the 
swagger out of their doings. Where there was 
one outlaw, I calculated there would be two, if 
not more. I figured it up that their game last 
night, after watching my camp till dark, had 
been to wait till I was asleep, then crawl in and 
steal the horses. When I awoke in the morning 
1 should go trailing across the prairie afoot, 
looking for my lost horses. While I was gone 

they would quietly bring the horses back, hitch 
them to the wagon, and get away with them. 
If I followed their trail, a few long shots would 


frighten me off, or an ambush would wipe me 
out. <All very simple—if I had been simple 
enough to stay there. 

Well, I need not say how uncomfortable I was 
over that track, or how careful to keep to the 
high ground and out of reach of lurking-places 
of any sort, while I scanned the creek up and 
down a little farther for the strayed horse. 
Neither.need I say how angry I was ‘over it all, 
the anger that makes a cornered man bad to 
meddle with. It would need not a little luck, 
as well as a deal of care and cunning—possibly 
even some close shooting—if I was to escape 
in the next three days, supposing these outlaws 
were keen. And as I thought of that I rode 
back to the wagon, threw both sets of harness 
upon the other horse, and tied his leading-rope 
to my saddle-horn. If the outlaws came now, 
to run off with the wagon while I was gone, 
they'd find no harness to do it with. Then I 
rode off the other way to look for the vanished 
horse. 

Within two hundred yards the ground [el 
away into a quick coulée, or draw, and down 
in the draw I got the trail of the horse. More- 
over, where that coulée ran into a bigger one 
I got the trail again, on a bare patch of ground, 
and no sign of anybody following. Nay, yonder 
was the horse himself, nosing for water in the 
dry bed of the draw, not three hundred yards 
away. Before I had finished scanning round for 
outlaws he had found water, just under a little 
cut bank. But on that cut bank was a thicket 
of wild cherry, buffalo-berry, and what not. 
studded with small trees, the whole covering a 
space at least a hundred yards along the creek, 
and nearly that distance back from the bank. 
to where the bluff stood up in an earth cif 
higher than the trees. It was just the place for 
an ambush. 

That being the case there was only one thing 
to do—to get where I could command the 
ambush and then wait till the horse wandered 
out of range of it. It was not pleasant, but it 
had to be done. Accordingly I rode across the 
draw and up on the: bluff right in front of me. 
Then, circling round, I came close to the edge 
of the bluff above the thicket. That was m° 
mistake, as I found out then. For by that time 
the horse had hobbled far enough back up t 
draw to see the two horses as I stopped to dis 
mount on the bluff. Cocking his ears at them 
and whinnying once, he started off towards 
them. 

The straight line would be through the thicket 
and against the face of the bluff, up which he j 
could not possibly climb. However, | truste! 
he would find the thicket impassable and would 
hobble back along the draw to find an easy way 
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up. Then I should only 
have to ride along the edge 
of the bluff and draw him 
out of range, after which the 
rest would be easy. 

My luck was out, however, 
Instead of being turned back 
by the bushes he nosed right 
into a deer trail which ran 
exactly in my direction. At 
that I left the two horses standing, 
the end of the picket line fast to my belt, crawled 
cautiously forward to the cut edge of the bluff, 
and peered over. There I saw that the thicket 
did not come quite to the bluff, just below, but 
left a little open grass plot there, perhaps twenty 
yards across, and with a deal of man-sign in it. 

Still, I saw no man—they were probably out, 
thought I, looking for me. Just as my spirits 
rose at that I looked along the trail which Old 
Baldy, my horse, was traversing. I noticed 
he had come to where a great log lay across the 
path, which he smelled at before he tried it. I 
hoped he wouldn’t chance it, but he did. Just 
as he lunged his fore-legs over, bang! went a 
shot, with the smoke and din of a young cannon, 
close at his near side. He stopped, swayed once 
or twice, coughed, and then dropped where he 
stood—dead. 

Of course I shoved my Winchester in that 
direction unconsciously, but the sheer astonish- 
ment of seeing a horse shot kept me from doing 
anything further. Had it been a man that was 
shot it would have been natural, but a horse— 
the thing was uncanny! While I stared, a man 
in rags and tatters sprang out from somewhere 
in the face of the bluff under my feet, into the 


hitched 


open space, with a Winchester level at his hip, 
ready to lift and shoot at sight. Crouching 
and snaking, he looked all ways into that half 
of the thicket in which the horse was not, before 
he turned and darted to where he could look 
along the trail where the shot had been fired. 
It struck me that he knew all about that shot. 
Plainly the man was expecting 
trouble, and I knew that the 
first glimpse he got of me he 
would up and let drive. And he 
did. Before I could get a satis- 
factory bead on him, preparatory 
to opening a conversation, he 
turned, glimpsed me, whipped up 
his rifle, pulled trigger, and— 
missed me. 
Still, he cut a hole through the 
brim of my hat, just above my 
ear, but in the same movement 
that lifted and fired the rifle he 
let it drop and threw his hands 
up. “Don’t shoot! It’s all 


“He whipped up his rifle, pulled trigger, and--missed me.” 


right,” he said, a bit shakily. So here was | 
tied up with a prisoner, whether I liked it or not, 
and a shot fired in the thicket that I couldn’t 
account for. 

The situation was not so simple as it sounds, 
It was that shot in the thicket that bothered me. 
While I was fooling with this fellow the other 
man would be wriggling to some place where 
he could get a clear pot at me, witha steady aim 
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off a rest. There might even be more than one 
at it. What between resentment at the whole 
situation, fury at the shooting of my pet horse, 
anger at this fellow’s shot at me, and dread of 
the shot that fellow in the bush was preparing, 
I expect my voice was none too cordial as I told 
the man to “ Up here! Quick!” 

“ How?” he asked, a gleam of hope in his face. 

“Quick!” I answered; “ ten seconds, and 
you'll be up here or downed down there!” 

His answer was to walk quickly to a little 
shoulder of the bluff, a few yards to my left, 
and come up like a man climbing a ladder. I 
saw, in fact, a set of hand-holes cut into the stiff 
adobe of the bluff face. It struck me that they 
had been specially prepared as a back way out 
of the bush, in case of need. And then it struck 
me also that perhaps this man, and that fellow 
in the bush, had mistaken me for one member 
of a whole sheriff’s posse, and that the other 
fellow was too busy watching his front to see me 
behind. For all that, the quickness with which 
I backed away from the edge of that bluff 
showed my feelings. De 

I made the man walk along in front of me till 
I got to the horses, and then ahead Of me again 
till, by a wide circle, I came to the wagon. And 
all the way I could neither make head nor tail 
of it in my mind. I could only keep my rifle 
ready. 

At the wagon I made the man lie face down 
on the prairie and stretch his hands as far as 
he could, with the wrists together, along the 
ground. Then, having a piece of rope ready, 
I whipped a clove-hitch over his wrists. Another 
clove-hi.ch over his ankles made his feet fast 
as well. I had only to snub his wrists to the 
back wheel of the wagon and his ankles to the 
front wheel and he was as fast as a man could 
be. Then I began to speak. ‘‘ Why did you 
shoot that horse ?” 

I expected him to excuse himself by saying 
that the other fellow shot it. What he said 
took me aback. 

“T didn’t,” he said; “it was accident. I 
set the gun for bear an’ your hawse nosed into 
the bresh an’ sprung the line.” 

As soon as he said the words I felt at once 
that a gun-trap, set for bear, would exactly 
explain the death of my horse, as I had seen it 
happen. The mysterious man in the bush 
flashed out of existence. The whole thing was 
plain—until I thought again. 

“You want to tell me you're a trapper?” I 
answered. 

“What else but a trapper would be livin’ 
here ?”” he asked. 

T could ha nswered ‘ Outlaws,” but what 
1 said was: “ First time | ever saw a trapper 


setting traps for bear where there isn’t a trace 
of bear-sign about.” 

It was a guess of mine, but it told. I saw 
afterwards that there was no bear-sign near the 
bush. He sat silent. I went on: “I saw 
man-sign this morning. It was in the ashes of 
last night’s fire; this boot made it,” and 1 
pointed to his left boot, the sole bound on with 
a broad whang of raw hide. 

He looked at me a bit startled for a minute 
before he spoke. 

“7 was comin’ to get a little coffee from you,” 
he said. 

“What time was that ? ” I asked. 

“ Oh, ‘long about an hour after dark,” he said, 
easily. ‘I saw your fire and guessed you 
wouldn’t be asleep yet.” 

“When did you see my fire ?” 

“ Comin’ back to camp from lookin’ round my 
traps jest after dark.” 

“That’s where you give yourself away,” I 
told him. “I stamped that fire right out betore 
dark.” 

He said nothing, nor did I till I had thought a 
bit. Hunters and trappers did not wear purple 
and fine linen exactly, but they did wear enough 
to keep them warm, not the plain remnant of 
incongruous rags this man had on. His whole 
manner when the shot startled him into the open, 
as well as his quick shot at me and quicker 
surrender, stamped him as being not a man 
hunting and trapping, but a man hunted and 
trapped—a man who had been living long in 
dread of this moment when he should be run 
down at last. 

“ You say you're alone ?” I said. 

“Tf I hadn’t been alone what would my pard 
have been doin’ while you took me?” he 
answered. 

“ Hitting the high places in the scenery to 
get out o’ this, for fear my pardners got him,” I 
ventured. 

“All the same, I hain’t got n® pard,” he said, 
in such a way that I believed him. Then he 
added: ‘‘ You ain't had breakfast yet, hev you ? 
I don’t see no fire.” 

“Why ?” 

“Td still like that coffee,’ he said, with 
almost a smile. 

“There’s time enough for that yet,” I said. 
“T’m going to look round your camp. You’ll 
be here, tied fast, and if anything happens 
to me yonder, you'll be here till you starve 
to death—you not having any pard, as you 
say.” 

His face changed at that. 

“Say, don't go along any trail but the one 
your horse is dead in. That trap’s sprung. 
You may run into one that isn’t.” 
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I had to believe then that he had no pard. 
He was afraid of starving to death tied up here, 
if I got killed in a trap. 

That helped my courage a bit, and when I got 
to the place again I used no trail at all, but went 
in by the way he came up—the hand-holes in the 
face of the bluff. There was very little to see. 
His camping-place was an egg-shaped hole dug 
swith an axe into the face of the bluff, and not 
even lined with hide like an ordinary dug-out. 
He could have lain full-length in it, and out of 
the opening could have fired at anyone breaking 
into the open space in front. There was a layer 
of long grass on the floor of the hole, but no 
blankets. He must have kept warm at night by 
building a fire just outside the mouth of the hole 
and sitting close to it. There was no sign of 
trapper’s gear; in fact, a broken-helved axe, 
and an old tomato-tin, which had been used for 
making coffee at some time, were the only things 
of white man’s gear there, Outlaws sometimes 
lived hard lives in the West, but this man must 
ihave been an outlaw even amongst outlaws, or 
the surely would never have stayed here. 

The trap which had killed the horse was a 
double-barrelled shot-gun, the barrels sawn off 
ito a foot long, precisely such a weapon as Wells 
argo guards and some sheriffs used to carry in 
their dangerous business. There was no other 
trail in from’ that side, while opposite likewise 
was only one trail. In that other trail was 
another gun-trap, made of an old army rifle. I 
dismounted it and kicked it aside. 

Picking up the Winchester rifle the man had 


dropped, I saw why he had surrendered so quick - 


after firing. There wasn’t another cartridge in 
it. The man must have been at the last gasp 
of holding out. It was while I was jerking the 
lever of the rifle that my foot stepped into soft 
earth. Stooping down, I found the grass came 
away in little sods, roughly pulled from other 
Places not many days ago. Testing it with my 
foot, I found the soft earth covered a space 
«exactly the size and shape of a grave. And the 
-sods Jad been watered to make them take hold 
:and grgw on it. 

That -was enough for me. Taking the Win- 
«chester -and the hobbles off my dead horse, I 
-went ‘back {@ the wagon. Without a word to 
ithe man I seayched him. I found a pocket- 
iknife, a few matches hoarded in a cartridge-case, 
sa specimen of gold quartz, an old briar pipe, no 
ttobacco, but a little “‘ Kili-kyn-ic,” or willow- 
Ibark tobacco, and a piece of a newspaper, folded 
sand worn from the pocket. Without examining 
tthe paper, I said to him :— 

“So you did have a pard there?” 

“ You found his grave, then?” he answered. 
And then, quietly, as if nothing mattered any 


more, he said, “ Yes, his horse was killed when 
he was hit. Mine was hit, too, but it carried 
him here before both of ’em got too bad. So I 
made a camp there and tried to pull him round. 
It warn’t no sort o’ use, though ; he hung an’ 
rattled a long time, but he had to goat last. It’s 
four days he’s been dead, an’ I’ve been tryin’ 
to leave him there every day since.” 

I did not probe the story. 1 was no sheriff 
or cattle-owner. What I said was, “ Well, I’m 
going to get breakfast. You'll be none the 
worse for a good drink of coffee.” 

“ Coffee !”’ he repeated. “ Coffee!” 

The tone told how long he’d been pining for 
coffee. 

When the breakfast was ready I sat with him, 
cast his hands loose, and gave him the run of it. 
The first thing he did was to take a pinch of salt 
and salt his mouth inside thoroughly. Depriva- 
tion of necessities could not have been more 
vividly expressed. 

“Tf you had no salt your pard couldn’t pull 
through,”’ I said. 

He nodded, silently. 

Next he took a mug of coffee, sip by sip, till 
he had finished it. Then he fell to on bacon and 


camp-bread. The antelope meat he did not 


touch. He’d had to live too long on wild meat. 

Then out of the wagon I took a plug of Jim- 
john’s tobacco and let the man charge his old 
briar. 

“T'd about forgot what good tobaccer was 
like,” he said, as he pulled the first few whiffs. 

The newspaper told me nothing, except what 
I could make out from an account of an old 
shooting affair at a place in Wyoming. 

“T used to know him,” said the man, as [ 
looked up. ‘‘ He was my pardner once.” 

As “him” meant a cattle and horse thief of 
old standing, I took it that the man in front of 
me could have dated his own ruin from that 
partnership. 

“ Well, he’s dead,” was all I said. 

“T used to tell him that’s how he’d finish,” 
answered the man. 

Well, reader, what would you have done ? 


Here was an outlaw, tied fast, my prisoner- 


Theoretically, it was my duty to take him in 
and hand him over to the nearest sheriff, if a 
nearer cattle outfit did not hang him on the 
way. But, as I said before, I was no sheriff, 
nor a cattle-owner either. He had stolen nothing 
of mine, cow or horse or money. I had lost a 
horse through him, but if I arguéd that he had 
no right to set traps where horses could stray 
into them, he could answer that something must 
be allowed to men in his situation. As to his 
shooting at me, the first glance he got of me 
showed me pointing -a. rifle in; his direction, 
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“Next he took a mug of coffee sip 
by sip, till he had finished it." 


which left me no chance to 
complain of his quicker shoot- 
ing. There remained his attempt 
on my camp, as he expected it 
to be, last night. But he could easily swear 
that it was only to beg coffee and salt and 
tobacco under cover of the dark, when I could 
not see his face, and so could never give him 
away afterwards. 

Reader, what do you think you would have 
done? Now, when you're sitting snug and 
reading to pass the time doesn’t count. What 
you'd have done then, knowing the West as I 
did, being part of it as I was, was exactly what 
I did then. I gave him seven days’ grub, seven 
cartridges, a spare blanket, a spare overcoat (a 
bit old), a spare pair of boots (also somewhat 
old), a plug of tobacco, and matches. Of money 
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I gave him just ten dollars. He said he should 
head east to the Big Missouri, and work down it 
till he struck the railway. Then he meant to 
break back for “ the East” and civilization. 
And, as that was the only place where he’d 
be safe from the sheriffs, I had a notion that I 
could believe him. At any rate, after I had got 
the team hitched and was ready to go I cut him 


loose and left him there, to wait till I had got a 
mile away on the high ground. On that spot 
I piled the stuff, including his Winchester, and 
went on. 

As I never heard of him again, I presume he 
did go East. What his name was I do not know, 
and the only mark I remember of him is that 
he had no fewer than three bullet-scars on his 
right wrist and hand. I did not ask him how 
he got them. 

I am quite sure still that I did the right thing, 
though I never told the story of it all to anyone 
in the West—not even Jimjohn. There is no 
sense in raising possible trouble. 


| 
| 


DOWN 


IN 


TEHUANTEPEC. 


BY A. W. CUTLER. 


Tehuantepec is one of the oldest and most 
primitive towns in the picturesque Republic of 
Mexico. The women seem to do most of the 
work, while the men spend their time, oddly 
enough, in carrying water and getting drunk. In 
this article Mr. Cutler describes what he saw 
during a sojourn there, illustrating his narrative 
with some characteristic photographs. 


ip Pal EHUANTEPEC is one of the oldest 


( My) towns in the Mexican tropics. It is 
DXd Bel situated in the State of Oaxaca, 
GM) twenty-one miles from the Pacific 
——— Coast. The name means “ The Moun- 
tain of the Lion,” frequent attacks in bygone 
times of lions from the surrounding mountains 
having given rise to this appellation. These 
depredations, of course, no longer take place, 
but the spot still retains much of its original 
primitiveness, and is surely the hottest in the 
Republic. 

It was Sunday morning and raining when, 
after a day and a night in the train, I arrived 
from Vera (Cruz at this quaint old Indian town. 
This, however, did not prevent a silent welcome 
from the residents. The station was crowded 
with Indian women, scantily clad in garments 
of every imaginable colour. Most of them 
carried baskets of mangos, pineapples, bananas, 
cocoanuts, and tropical flowers on their heads, 
and when the train drew up it was at once sur- 
rounded by this brightly-hued throng, who 
noiselessly offered their wares to the travel- 
stained passengers. 

As I alighted my worldly goods were seized 
by a young Indian cargador, who at my bidding 
started off up the track in the direction of the 
Hotel Europa. I had been told that this was 
the best place to put up at, and that it was close 
to the station. My informant might also have 
added that the bedrooms of the hostelry in turn 
were close to the railroad. The trains, in fact, 
almost touched one whole side of the building 
as they passed. In front of the hotel was a 
small court-yard, and here were several waving 
palm trees, in the branches of which sombre- 
coloured parrots screeched, perhaps in envy at 

Vol. xxvii.—61. 


This woman is not carrying a gigantic ci bat 
flower, which is ingeniously wrapped up ia one of Ge 
leaves and sold for «few conten” itt own 


From a Photograph. 


the brilliantly-plumaged members of their tribe 
who had evidently been caught and tamed 
when young and now disported themselves in 
willing captivity in the yard below. 

At the office of the hotel I found a grey-haired, 
very tall, very thin man, with, bloodshot eyes, 
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standing behind a rough wooden counter, pre- 
siding over a pile of mangos. These he. was 
preparing for breakfast, by thrusting into each 
one a curiously-shaped fork, for mangos are eaten 
in this unceremonious way. Just behind him 
was a roll-top desk, om the top of which a hete- 
rogeneous mass of things had gradually accumu- 
lated. The butt-end of a huge six-chambered 
revolver stuck out significantly from the midst 
of the jumble. : sa Me 

“ Are you the proprietor?” I inquired. 

“That's me; at your service, sir,” came the 

sponse. 
he could at least speak English ; that was 


scattered along by the side of the stream in 
twos and threes, I observed a number of women 
washing clothes in large calabashes. I also saw 
small groups of children, and some no longer 
children, splashing about in the water, innocent 
of all clothing. Amongst the Tehuana Indians 
there is no sense of shame attached to nude- 
ness, and men, women, and children may 
frequently be seen bathing together in this way. 
The Indians, however, are aware of the fact that 
this is not considered proper amongst so-called 
civilized communities, and the opinion is re- 
spected. If a white man comes along and 
strikes one of these bathing-bees, the women 


i ¢ at the reilway-station, showing the Indian women with theis baskets of wopical fruit and dowere. 
Anicely mores ot, From a Photograph, : . 


mfort. And then, by way of making me 
feel thoroughly at home, he assigned me to the 
room which was closest to the railroad track. 
“Phe room was situated at the end of a flower- 
bedecked veranda, where a few of the guests 
were sitting at small tables breaking their fast. 
My quarters were fairly comfortable, though, 
needless to say, somewhat noisy. I could easily 
have touched the engines of the trains as they 
thundered by the wooden-barred window. This 
was quite an experience, and when a little later 
on J fell if] and an engine stopped one penn 
just outside my window, and sputtered, hissed, 
and groaned for fully half an hour, it prevented 

tting lonesome. 

mas Nstanee behind the hotel the Tehuan- 
tepec River ran through the town, and here. 


quickly clothe themselves with becoming 
modesty. 

All along the banks of the river were the 
primitive homes of the Indians, Some of them 
were encircled by rude stockades of a material 
which looked like bamboo, but was really a reed, 
called by the natives carrizo. These reeds like- 
wise formed the sides of the huts, or jacales, the 
roofs of which were thatched with leaves of the 
palm tree. Sometimes the roofs were made of 
corrugated red tile, but these were seen only on 
the better-class residences. Every jacal boasted 
a hammock, a few naked children, and at least 
one pig. One day I set up my camera before 
one of these fascinating dwellings which, unlike 
the majority, boasted a door made of boards 
roughly nailed together. Close to the entrance 
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From a} 


wes a huge pile of firewood, with a bunch of 
carrizos leaning up against it. The inmate of 
this domicile, a wild-looking woman with shaggy 
black hair, greatly resented this familiar intru- 
sion, and slammed the door in my face. Human 
interest, however, had to be secured at any cost, 
so I searched around and captured the services 
of two small children, who calmly posed for nte 
outside the jacal, innocently ignorant of the 
fact that in so doing they were aiding 
and abetting me in adding insult to injury. 

With the exception 
of this experience the 
Indians seemed quite 
inclined to be friendly, 
and frequently greeted 
me with a nod and a 
“Buenos dias, seftor,” 
or admitted me into 
their huts with a 
courteous “ Pase.” 
The Tehuanas do not 
object to being photo- 
graphed, like most 
Indians, but are shy 
of the stranger at 
first. My requests to 
take photographs 
almost invariably met 
with refusal, and for 
some time I had to 
be content with stolen 
snapshots. These 
were by no means Appeal 


‘ Tehuana Indi 
easy. In approaching “/rma) 


Indian women washing clothes. 
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a group with the purpose of taking a snap, the 
elder members would shrink into the dark 
recesses of their huts, the girls usually ran away 
screaming with laughter, while the boys took 
to their heels, apparently too frightened to make 
any noise. When they had reached a safe 
distance some of the bolder ones would occa- 
sionally turn round and shout out saucily, “Retra- 
teme,” which is the Spanish for “ Take my 
picture.” Confidence once established, how- 
ever, the Indians gladly permit you to photo- 
graph them, and 
further testify to the 
fact that the barriers 
of reserve have been 
temoved by treating 
you as a sort of bank, 
from which money 
can be borrowed at 
any time, without 
interest or security, 

The Tehuana fair 
sex have the reputa- 
tion of being the most 
handsome of all the 
Mexican Indians. This 
is undoubtedly true, 
and the artistin search 
of lovely womenwould 
surely find in Tehuan- 
tepec his heart’s 
desire. 

Once I was 
favoured with an 


hut—The sides are made of reeds and the . 
‘roof of palm-leaves. Opportunity to 


(Photograph. 
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From a) 


photograph a Tehuana beauty upon her return 
home from market. I had previously been cour- 
teously admitted to the house by her husband, 
who, with his brother and sweetly-pretty little 
girl, had been absorbingly interested in watching 
me put a fresh film into my camera. While 
engaged in this serious occupation I heard a 
slight rustle behind me, and in swept, bare- 
footed and noiseless, a veritable Venus. On her 
head she balanced a large deep basket filled with 
pineapples, tastefully set off by a bedding of 
palm-leaves. Upon my request she graciously 
consented to be photographed, and immediately 
assumed a natural attitude in the threshold of 
her home, while the father and child took up 


From a) 


The interior of @ better-class Indian house. 


A scene in the market-place, where the women transact all the business. 


(Photograph. 


positions on either side, in a similarly natural 
and unaffected manner. 

Not only are the women charming in facial 
features, but they are the consummation of 
gracefulness, due in part to complete lack of 
self-consciousness. The art of being graceful 
seems to be born in them, and is brought to a 
high degree of perfection by the custom adopted 
from childhood of balancing baskets of fruit and 
flowers on the head, and also by their manner 
of dress. Apart from the reboso, or shawl, 
worn over 
the head, 
thewomen 
wear but 


(Photograph. 
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two garments— a bright-coloured shirt waist, or 
blouse, with low neck and sleeveless arms, which 
hangs loosely an inch or two above the waist 
and a skirt, or enagua as it is called. This 
simple attire admits of perfect freedom of the 
limbs, and is doubtless responsible in a great 
measure for the grace and beauty of form for 
which the Tehuanas are notable. 

The women of Tehuantepec are far superior 
to the men in every way. They are brighter 
intellectually, take the initiative in everything, 
and are practically the supporters of the house- 
hold. Ample evidence of this was afforded by a 
study of the market, where the women held 
sway every day in the week. Sitting on the 
ground by their baskets, or busily engaged in 
bargaining with prospective customers, they 
presented a most interesting spectacle. The 
market was usually crowded throughout the 
whole of the day, being only deserted temporarily 
to cater for the needs of travellers on some 
passing train. On these occasions practically all 
the gentler sex would flock to the station to 
trade in the tropical fruits and flowers which 
abound around ‘Tehuantepec. 

One of the flowers sold by the natives looks, 
when put up for market, exactly like a gigantic 
cigar. It grows on a species of palm tree. 
After it has been plucked it is wrapped up 
ingeniously in a leaf of the tree, and sold for a 
mere song. During my visit a stately dame came 
to the hotel with one of these strange packages 
on her head. She permitted me to photograph 
her, but unfortunately it did not occur to me to 
purchase the flower and photograph it when 
opened up. 

As the Indians have reduced to a science the 
art of living economically, many families are 
doubtless supported solely by the sales of the 
fruit and flowers. Tortillas, which takes the 
place of bread with the Indians, and frijoles, or 
Leans, are the staple foods. Some of the Indians 
have gardens on the outskirts of the town, where 
corn, sugar-cane, and vegetables are grown. 

In’ view of the low earning capacity of the 
Tehuanas, it is somewhat of a mystery how the 
womenfolk collect the money to purchase the 
wonderful chains of gold which many of them 
wear round their necks. The women have a 
positive passion for American gold coins, and 
there is one woman in Tehuantepec who is said 
to possess a chain of these coins worth six hundred 


pounds. 

The chains are usually displayed only on festive 
occasions, and then also may be seen the far- 
famed Auipil, which is the name of the ‘extra- 
ordinary head-dress worn only by the Tehuana 


Indians. 
A Sparish priest whom I met in Tehuantepec 
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told me an interesting story of the origin of the 
huipil, Many years ago a vessel was wrecked 
off the Pacific Coast near Tehuantepec. Amongst 
other things washed ashore was a small child's 
frock. ‘The Tehuana Indians discovered it, and. 
never having seen anything of the kind before, 
supposed it to be some sort of a headgear, and 
that the proper way to wear it was to place the 
bottom of the frock over the head. The style 
appealed so strongly to their sense of the artistic 
that it was at once adopted, and to this day the 
Aurpils are made after this same pattern, the 
tear view showing the perfect neck and arms of 
a little girl's frock. 

With her chain of gold around her neck and 
the Aurpil on her head, just one thing remains 
to complete the happiness of the Tehuana 
female, and that is a dance. Let those who 
think they can dance go to Tehuantepec and see 
the Indians waltz. Such exquisite grace and 
rhythm can surely not be seen anywhere else in 
the world. A fiesta took place on the day I 
arrived at Tehuantepec. ‘The principal street of 
the town was thronged with merry-makers. 
Festivities began with a series of dances under an 
enclosure with bamboo sides, roofed over with 
palm-leaves. The women had on their huipils 
and most gorgeous shirt waists and enaguas, 
which were offset to advantage by the clean 
white cotton suits of the men. There was a very 
tolerable band, which, however, contented itself 
with playing the same tune all the time. It was 
a waltz. Each waltz lasted an interminable 
length of time, and was danced by the Indians 
from beginning to end with bare feet on an earth 
floor. There were no collisions, and the most 
perfect step was kept throughout. The fact 
that the heat of the ballroom was stifling did not 
seem to militate at all against the success of the 
dance. The enclosure was crowded with young 
couples, while on the outside an admiring audience 
stood in the threshold of the doorway and peered 
through the chinks between the bamboo staves 
all the way round, thus effectually keeping out 
any stray breath of air. By an heroic effort of 
will I watched one whole dance through, and 
then withdrew, my sense of smell having reached 
the limit of human endurance. ‘The odour was 
awful, for on these occasions considerable 
quantities of mescal. tequilla, and other vicious 
drinks are consumed, and the resulting fumes 
wafted through a tropical atmosphere, rendered 
doubly warm by the perspiring multitude, were 
altogether unbearable. ; 

After two or three dances the band led the way 
up a steep hill not far off, at the extreme summit 
of which they gathered around two decorated 
crosses embedded in stone altars under a crude 
palm-leaf roof supported by four poles. Here 
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the band struck up again, playing the same tune 
as before, while the younger generation sat on 
the hillside and indulged in a variety of fruits, 
sweets, and Indian delicacies, sold from stands 
in the vicinity. Everybody was having a great 
time, but just what connection the crosses had 
with the fiesta is an open question. It is certain, 
however, that they had not the religious signifi- 
cance which they have in other countries. 
Similar structures could be seen on ‘the tops of 
the surrounding hills, where ceremonies such as 
this were held from time to time. 
As I have intimated, there is a 
good deal of drunkenness at these 
fiestas,and indeed atall 
times, and a drunken 
Indian is a good man 
to steer clear of. These 


gentlemen have a way 


of grasping you by the 
hand ina very friendly 
manner, and this is a sign 
that they expect you to buy 
them a drink at the next 


cantina. The uninitiated who 
is not aware of this custom 
may easily get into trouble if 
he declines, for it takes very 
little to excite these fellows, and then they 
are liable to resort to the knife. On one occa- 
sion an intoxicated Indian who had thus shaken 
hands with me tried to drag me into a cantina, 
and in this he was assisted by the proprietor. 
It was not a pleasant situation, but I managed 
to extricate myself, and walked away in as 
dignified a manner as was possible under the 
brisk fire of Spanish and English swear-words 
shi ursued me. , 
wee Interesting sight at Tehuantepec is the 
little burro, whose mournful hee-haws may be 
heard from time to time all day long. These 
burros are employed by the men in what appears 
to be their sole occupation—bringing up water 


A street scene during « fiesta, 


From a Photograph. 


from the river. Holes are dug in the sand, at 
the bottom of which large square-cornered tins 
are placed. The water that filters through is 
supposed to be free of all impurities and quite 
safe to drink, but, as the children may sometimes 
be seen bathing in these holes, the wise man pins 
his faith to something stronger wherewith to 
quench his thirst. The water, nevertheless, is 
used in great quantities, and these tins, when 
full, are fastened on the backs of the burros. 
From sunrise to sunset you may see them coming 
up from the river, the water going 
swish-swash in the big tins, while 
an Indian in white cotton shirt and 
trousers, and wearing 
a big sombrero on his 
head, brings up the 


rear. 


Water is also carried 
on the head in round 
earthen pots, called 
ollas, and just before night- 
fall the young Tehuana women 
may often be observed wading 
a shaliow arm of the river with 
these ollas on their heads, a 
scene strangely reminiscent of 
old Bible days. Still angther 
way of carrying water is by attaching a strip of 
leather around the jar and then looping the 
leather over the forehead. The full weight 
thus comes upon the neck, and the performance 
is one which would quickly put a white man out 
of commission, but an Indian can do several 
things which his pale-faced brother cannot, and 
immense loads are easily carried in this way. 

Apart from the burro and pack-horse, the 
sole means of conveyance down at the Isthmus 
is the primitive old ox-cart, with wheels roughly 
hewn from a solid piece of wood. It is a cumber- 
some affair, but well adapted to the rude high- 
ways it has to traverse. It is a great sight to 
see these clumsy wagons lumbering across the 
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o 
From a) A fiesta on @ hill-top. Photograph. 
river from the surrounding country on their way — creaked by. I got up and snapped it. The ai 
to market. While lounging one afternoon in a _cart contained an old lady, who, with her spouse, 
hammock one of these quaint carts, with a had evidently come to town to make some week- 
curiously-arched cover of canvas and matting. end purchases. I think, in their solemn way, xe 
they were pleased at the attention. 1 
Tehuantepec is supposed to be a very healthy } 
place, but during the months of July and August : 
there is a good deal of fever, and exposure to : 


the sun at any time is 
almost certain to mean 
dysentery. These are 
serious troubles when the 
scarcity of medical skill 
and the crude conditions 
under which one has 
to live in the Mexican 
tropics are taken into 
account. 

This section of Mexico 
is very wild, and is said 
to be one of the most 
dangerous in the Republic. 
‘The Indians and Mexicans, 
while outwardly friendly, 
have the reputation of 
being extremely _ trea- 
cherous, and it is the 
opinion of many people 
that they are only wait- 
ing a period of confusion 
such as will come upon 
the death of their Presi- 
dent to oust all Ame- 
ricans from their midst. 


The decorated crosses around which the crowd gather after the dances. i 
From a Photograph. They do not like “los 
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The main occupation of the men is carrying water—This photograph shows the three methods usually adopted. 


Americanos,’ 
a “ Yankee.” 

A young American staying at the Hotel 
Europa owned a silver mine two days’ horseback 
journey from Tehuantepec. A party of Mexicans 
had recently swept down on the mine and 
attempted to take possession. It was only after 
a pretty brisk scrimmage that their plans were 
frustrated, and during the encounter this young 
man had been struck over the back with a 
Remington rifle, and was recuperating in Tehuan- 
tepec prior to returning to the mine. He had 
been expecting his 
partner for some 
days, and when he 
did not come grew 
very uneasy. He 
said that the trail 
to his mine was 
one of the two 
worst in the coun- 
try, and that if his 
friend did not arrive 
shortly he would 
secure the aid of 
the rurales—as the 
native police are 
called — and go in 
search of him. 
Later, however, the 
man turned up. 

It occasionally 
happens that travel- 
lers are shot at on these lonely trails, much the 
same as if they were rare birds or wild animals, 
and there is always this danger to be taken into 


and to them every white man is 


How they travel in Tehuantepec. 
From a Photograph. 


account on the trails about Tehuantepec. I 
had a chat with a man who had had such an 
experience. He came in on horseback late one 
afternoon, carrying two rifles slung over his 
back, while his mozo, or servant, on another 
horse, carried a third rifle. It was at dinner 
that evening that I found myself sitting opposite 
to this man, who turned out to be a Government 
surveyor. He told me that it had taken him 
four days to come from San Carlos, a point far 
up in the State of Oaxaca, and that ten rivers 
had been crossed on the way. He seemed to 
think Tehuantepec 
was a highly- 
civilized community 
in comparison with 
the place he had 
come from, and the 
poor food at the 
hotel was relished 
as if it had been 
first-class fare. He 
volunteered the in- 
formation that he 
had been fired upon 
while en route. The 
motive might have 
been robbery, but 
the fact that he was 
a white man—and 
therefore an Ame- 
rican— would have 
been quite suf- 
ficient reason. The shot missed him, and 
he declared that he got off his horse and 
returned the compliment. “I will show him 
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that two can play at this game,” he said. The 
result was that he struck his would-be murderer 
full in the chest, and the other ruffan, for there 
had been two of them, wheeled his horse around 
and fled. Doubtless the man was killed out- 
right, but no effort was made to ascertain this 
fact. If he was not dead a shocking fate awaited 
him, for the terrible turkey buzzards, or vultures, 
would soon discover him and peck at him even 
while he lived. 

Life is very, very cheap in Mexico. It is 
surprising with what indifference death is 
referred to, as if it were a mere incident of 
no importance. I overheard a conversation 
between two men as they sat chatting on the 
veranda of the hotel. ‘“ Do you remember 
Tom Smith ? ” asked one of the men casually. 

“Do you mean the man who kept the corner 
store at —— ?”’ inquired the other. 

“ Yes,” was the reply. 

“ Well, he’s been shot.” 

“You don’t say?” commented his friend, 
carelessly. 

“Yes,” was the re- 
joinder ; “shot on horse- 
back.” And then they 
went on to talk of some 
fresh item of interest. 

Strange to say, there 
are very few snakes about 
Tehuantepec. Here, 
however, may be found 
the deadly tarantula and 
salamanca. The latter 
is a diminutive scorpion 
about two inches long 
and yellow in colour. It 
is a harmless - looking 
creature, but its bite 
spells death. I remember 
one evening at dinner a 
party of five suddenly 
sprang to their feet 
simultaneously. A sala- 


manca had been spied on the wall just 
behind, and was forthwith gingerly dispatched. 
I was told that a salamanca could lift a plate 
if placed over it, so great is the force with which 
it ejects its poison. 

After dark insects and beetles of all sorts 
swarm in every direction. They are perfectly 
harmless, but that does not make the situation 
less annoying. An intermittent shower of - 
creatures is the experience of the man who sits 
on the veranda of a Tehuantepec hotel after 
nightfall. They drop on you from the roof, 
and you are kept constantly busy flicking 
them off. 

There is one very large insect that rushes 
at you with a burr-r-r-r, which is a somewhat 
alarming but very innocent assault, and there 
are other insects that make a noise like a 
sewing-machine, that creek, that chirrup, and 
that imitate the sound of cards rapidly run over 
the thumb prior to shuffling. Worst of all 
there is a thing which emits a smell like an open 
sewer. It is shaped ex- 
actly like a small shield, 
and you may see these 
disgusting little insects 
lying on the ground by 
the million. Large bull- 
frogs also hop about on 
the veranda, and bid you 
a nocturnal welcome 
along with the insects. 
Fortunately these creepy- 
crawlies vanish with the 
night, and you do not 
see a sign of them till 
the following evening. 
It is also a grateful fact 
that they do not frequent 
the bedrooms, which in 
Tehuantepec, as else- 
where in Mexico, I found 
to be scrupulously clean 
and well kept. 


A “caballero” returning from market. _ 
From a Photograph. 
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The story of the unique adventure which befell the crew of the schooner “ Martha” on the Bahama 
Banks. Very few skippers have been through such an experience as Captain Hall and saved 
their lives, let alone their vessels. 


O have one’s schooner turn turtle in 
a squall, to live on the bottom of 
fm the capsized vessel for several days, 
| to dive under her and bring up mate- 
rials enough to construct a canvas 
boat, and, finally, to reach a haven of safety and 
eventually rescue your vessel, is the unique 
experience which befell Captain George E. Hall, 
master of the schooner Martha, well known in 
the Mexican Gulf ports of the United States. 

The Martha is still in commission, none the 
worse from her experience, being under charter 
to the United States Lighthouse Board. It was 
while waiting for this charter, fresh from a 
voyage to Cuba, that Captain Hall told me the 
story of the adventure in question. The inci- 
dent occurred in the summer of 1904, and T will 
recount it as nearly as possible in the captain’s 
own words. 


It was on July 28th, 1904, that the schooner 
Martha, under my command, and with a crew 
of three men, sailed from Tampa, Florida, bound 
to Caiberien, Cuba, with a cargo of lumber. We 
had an uneventful run down the Florida coast, 
through the harbour of Key West, across the 
Gulf Stream, over the picturesque Cay Sal Banks, 
where you can see the bottom through the misty 
green waters of the Florida Straits, and so on to 
the port in question. We arrived there on 
August 7th, and discharged without mishap. 

On August 12th we cleared and sailed for Nipe 
Bay, near the eastern extremity of the island, 
where we were to load Spanish cedar logs for 
Tampa. We were clear of Key Francis on the 
morning of the 1 3th, and the pilot left us. The 
rest of the day was spent beating against the 


easterly winds which prevail here, and as night 
drew on I hauled the schooner up on a north- 
easterly course, standing for the Bahama Banks ; 
I did not care to take a chance with the rock- 
bound Cuban coast in the night, as, with the 
breeze we had, it made an uncomfortable lee. 
It was shortly before eight bells when the sound- 
ings indicated that we were on the edge of the 
bank, and I held steadily on the course, intend- 
ing to run up over the banks as far as possible, 
and so avoid the current in the old Bahama 
Channel. At daylight I turned in, having been 
up all night. The wind had died down to almost 
a calm by this time, and the weather was very 
fine. It must have been three bells in the mom- 
ing watch when I heard the cook giving the man 
at the wheel his coffee. I called for a cup myself, 
and promptly went to sleep again. It was six 
bells when I was called by the cook. He de 
clared there was a squall making down on us, 
and I tumbled up on deck in short order. 
There was nothing but a little shower to 
windward, but over on our lee was an ugly: 
looking cloud. Immediately I gave orders t0 
take in the lighter sails, and when this was done 


‘ I ordered the mainsail to be furled. This left 


us under the foresail and standing jib. As We 
were furling the mainsail the wind began to sing 
through the rigging aloft, although there wa 
hardly a breath of air on deck. It was a peculist 
thing. I instantly shouted out an order to let 
go the foresail halliards. The men started (0 
obey the order, but before they could lift a hand 
—swish !—the squall was on us. The Martha 
heeled over instantly, and, light as she was, thert 
was nothing to hold her. In another instant 
she was bottom up. The thing happened 
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“* Before they could lift a hand the squall was on us."” 
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in a moment. Instinct made us leap for the 
weather rail, and as the vessel went over we 
doubled over her weather side and on to her 
bottom as it came up. 

The first thing I saw when I looked around 
was the yawl, which was stowed on her port side, 
floating bottom up. The cook, Francis, was an 
excellent swimmer, and, realizing that our lives 
might depend on that boat, he made for it, but 
the current was too strong, and, aided by this 
and the wind, the boat drew away from him and 
from us, who were clinging to the bottom of the 
shipwrecked schooner. Giving up the hopeless 


Presently it began to rain, and the wind and 
sea both steadied down under the influence of 
the semi-tropical deluge. 

I cannot describe my feelings at this time. 
Here was the staunch little vessel that I had 
assumed command of over two years before 
apparently a hopeless wreck. A short half-hour 
since she had been as trim a little schooner as 
ever sailed out of a Gulf port ; and I had a feeling 
as if a cherished home was no more. Nor did 
our position on the bottom of the vessel appcar 
very encouraging. We were lying like turtles 
on a log, without food or water, forty-five miles 


Captain George E. Hall, whose schooner, the * Martha,” turned turtle off 


the C 


uban coast. 


From a Photograph. 


chase, Francis turned and managed to make his 
way back to the vessel. Ropes were dragging 
about, coming to the surface here and there, 
buffeted by the waves, and I seized one of these 
and threw it to him. He was nearly exhausted 
when he managed to catch the end of the rope 
and we hauled him aboard. The squall was now 
upon us in all its fury, and our first care was to 
secure such ropes as we could and draw them up 
over the bottom of the schooner—mere raft it 
now was—to hold on by, and so keep from being 
washed overboard. 

About this time articles began to float out 
of the cabin. My Panama hat, which I had 
purchased in Caiberien, was among the first to 
appear. Then other things that would float 
began to work out, and some of them we 
managed to secure. 


from land—the island of Andros, the largest of 
the Bahamas, and uninhabited. As we lay, it 
bore to the north-east from our calculated 
position. 

The cook expressed all our feelings, I believe, 
when he remarked :— 

“Well, I guess we are sailing our last voyage 
now.” 

It would never have done for me to appear 
to give up so easily, however, so I began telling 
the men that our position was not so bad as it 
might be, hoping to cheer them up, although I 
really did not see any hope for us. 

Soon some blankets came floating alongside, 
having worked up out of the cabin, and we 
secured them. ‘They were wet and heavy, but 
as night wore on they served to keep the wind 
off, for we felt the cold of the night breeze keenly. 


A WEEK 


That night was the longest I have ever spent. 
As morning came on the sun rose bright 
and clear, with a moderate breeze blowing. 
Anxiously we searched the horizon, but no vessel 
was in sight anywhere. After a little while, 
warmed by the sun, which aroused me to a sense 
of action, I ordered the men to commence 
diving for the main hatch to see if we could not 
get into the vessel and so obtain seme food. 
The water on the bank at this point was not 
more than twenty-four feet deep, and this had 
prevented the vessel from turning completely 
over. Anchored by her topmast, she lay partly 
on her side, and the upper side being full of air 
we could go in there and remain longer than if 
she had been full of water. Eventually I 
managed to make my way along to the cabin 
bulkhead from the main hatch, and commenced 
the difficult task of getting a plank loose. I 
finally succeeded, working with my pocket- 
knife until I had made a small hole in the thin 
planking, and then, with a stick, prying the first 
plank out. The only things that I could lay 
my hands on, however, were a box of raisins 
and a half-barrel of flour—both well soaked with 
salt water. The tinned goods in the pantry had 
rolled down to the lower side of the schooner. 

Water-soaked flour is not altogether delicate 
fare, but the raisins were not half bad, and we 
made a good feed off them. Another night 
came on with the moon at its zenith, and it 
flooded us with silvery rays as we lay upon our 
precarious roost, very hungry and still more 
thirsty. Luckily for us, however, being con- 
stantly in the water had assuaged our thirst 
somewhat, so we did not suffer so much as we 
might have done. 

When morning dawned again I told the men 
that our one chance was to build a raft and 
attempt to reach Andros on it, and we therefore 
began the most strenuous diving that an un- 
equipped diver ever attempted. We took turns 
at it, directing our efforts to the cabin, through 
the hole I had made in the pantry-bulkhead. 
We were after some tools, especially the axe, for 
I had determined to try to cut away sufficient 
planking and so secure material with which to 
build a raft. Finally, the cook, Francis, brought 
up a saw, and directly after another man fetched 
up the axe, while a third managed to throw a 
case of canned roast beef through the hole 
in the bulkhead, and so get it up to the surface. 
We thought the beef a great prize, but when we 
attempted to eat it our sufferings from thirst 
became acute. ‘To relieve this we lay in the 
water for some little time with only our heads 
sticking out, and this relieved us in no small 
measure. 

We finished our raft that afternoon, but when 
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we tried it our hopes were soon shattered, for 
it would not support one man, much less four. 
We were greatly disappointed, needless to say, 
and knocked off work for the rest of the day. 
The men’s spirits sank as the hours wore on, 
and from moody silence they began grumbling 
and muttering. Things looked bad for us, and 
Thad to shake off my lethargy and arouse myself 
to think out some other plan which might lead 
to our salvation. I began stirring about again, 
but I noticed that lack of food and drink was 
beginning to tell on me; I was rapidly becoming 
weaker. My first thought now was to get fresh 
water, for I feared that another twenty-four 
hours would bring on delirium for some of us, 
and I knew what that would spell for the poor 
wretch who lost his senses. Showers had fallen 
near us once or twice during the day—tittle 
summery affairs characteristic of the latitudes 
we were in at that season of the year—but none 
had passed over us. However, one might come 
at any time, and so I began preparing for it. 

The sun dipped again into the west. It was 
Wednesday night—our third day on the wreck. 
During the day we had brought up a piece of 
tarpaulin and an empty jug and pail. I in- 
formed the men that in case of a squall we would 
try and catch some water with the tarpaulin, 
using our jug and bucket for receptacles, and 
that next morning we would begin diving again 
and try to cut loose the foresail (which was a 
stout piece of canvas) and with it construct a 
canvas boat. This put some life into them, and 
the coming up of a good rain-squall about nine 
o'clock allowed us to catch sufficient water to 
quench our thirst and lay aside a store for future 
use. It was not much, it is true, but it made us 
happy. 

The rain-squall, however, brought us some 
trouble, for there was wind with it, and that 
raised a nasty sea. We lost some of our clothes 
that we had brought up in the process of diving, 
and our nails, but we managed to save the tar- 
paulin, axe, saw, box of meat, and our half- 
barrel of soggy flour, although for a little while 
I thought the waves would wash them away 
and ourselves as well. In about an hour, how- 
ever, the wind went down, and we ate some of 
the meat and managed to snatch a little sleep. 

Thus refreshed, it was with right good will that 
we turned to at daylight in the attempt to cut 
away the foresail and bring it to the surface. By 
eight o’clock we had retrieved the sail, and then 
I managed to find some more nails. We next 
broke up our raft and fashioned a box some 
fifteen feet long and six feet wide at one end by 
three feet wide at the other end. We succeeded 
in ripping up planks sufficient for the bottom of 
our boat from the cabin floor. A piece of canvas 
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“We shoved her off and got under way.” 


cut from the foresail made a cover for the frame. 
The half-barrel of flour was converted into paste, 
and this was smeared all over the canvas to make 
it as tight as possible. Another piece of canvas 
was tacked on with more of the paste, and over 
this second covering a third was placed. Some 
boards were split and nailed in the proper places 
for battens, and then, with fear and trembling, 
we launched the boat. It floated buoyantly, 


and looked better to us than anything we had 
seen since Monday morning. Still, even at that, 
it was not much. The ends turned down instead 
of up, and, as the sides were little more than a 
foot high, we had to build them up with boards 
and canvas. Finally, two places to row were 
arranged, and then all was ready for a start. 

It was about four o’clock in the afternoon 
when we finished our home-made craft. but the 
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tide was setting against us, so we lay down to 
sleep. I knew this chance, desperate though it 
seemed, would be our only one. ‘The hurricane 
season was coming on, and it was hardly possible 
on that account that the native Bahama boats 
would be cruising about. We were well out of 
the track of ships, and might lie where we were 
for months without being picked up. My 
reckoning. I figured, was about correct, and I 
trusted that it would be sufficiently so to allow 
us to raise land. 

About nine o’clock the moon rose and the tide 
turned. Our preparations for a start were com- 
pleted in a few moments. We had brought up 
sufficient oars from the hold, and, after loading 
our scanty provisions and other belongings into 
our frail craft, we shoved her off and got under 
way. Two men would row awhile and then the 
third would take the place of one of them, and 
so on; we kept changing about, one man resting 
all the while. I did not close my eyes after leav- 
ing the wreck, for I was the only “ compass ” we 
had, and the boat sagged off her course so easily 
that I had to watch her canstantly, steering the 
while with a plank. When the tide turned 
against us we anchored in the shallow water, 
using a piece of rope to which was attached the 
iron band from the foreboom, for it was no use 
wearing ourselves out against the strong tide. 

Friday came on. Our water supply was now 
exhausted, and I caught one of the men drinking 
sea-water. I knew what that meant, so I 
threatened to tie him up if he did so again. He 
promised to stick it out. 

On Friday afternoon the water began shoal- 
ing. I had made soundings about every hour, 
to ascertain if we were staying on the bank or 
if the water shoaled perceptibly, for I knew that 
would foretell land. Friday night came, and at 
daylight on Saturday the water had shoaled 
from eleven feet the night before to eight feet. 
I had calculated on sighting land at daylight, 
and as the sun came up | made out a slight blur 
on the horizon ahead. I did not say anything 
to the men, for I did not wish to disappoint them, 
but as the light grew stronger and the blur re- 
mained I could keep still no longer, so I told them 
what I thought the blur was. They all instantly 
decided that it was land, and they commenced 
rowing quite hard. I stopped this, making them 


go at the oars moderately, as I did not wish to 
take any chances of any of them giving out. 

Soon, however, under the moderate but steady 
strokes of our oars, we sighted the cay plainly. 
Low it lay, with its fringe of green mangrove 
bushes looking like an emerald setting in the 
field of blue waters. About noon we reached 
it and, dragging ourselves ashore, headed into 
the bushes to sce if we could find water, for we 
had not tasted a drop since the preceding morn- 
ing. We wanted water above everything else. 
But we were doomed to disappointment. We 
cut some scrub palmettos to the roots, knowing 
that the Florida palmetto has a juicy bud, but 
these were shrivelled up and as dry as cotton. 
Beyond the little cay was a larger one, and to 
this we rowed. Here the scrambling hunt for 
fresh water was renewed, but to no avail. Two 
of the men, utterly exhausted and almost mad 
with thirst by this time, gave up and lay down 
to sleep. Calling the cook to me, I plunged 
towards the centre of the cay, where the ground 
appeared to be marshy. We hunted fresh 
water-holes for all we were worth, and late in 
the afternoon we found one where the water 
was good and sweet. I never drank so in all my 
life. It made me a little dizzy, and, sitting down 
by the water-hole, I sent Francis back with the 
bucket which he had brought along, filled to the 
brim for the men near the beach. 

That night we had a glowing camp-fire. We 
feasted on roast beef and plenty of water, and, 
our troubles of a week being over, we sank into 
the only real sleep we had had since our schooner 
made its unfortunate turnover. 


Captain Hall and his crew remained on the 
cay, which was one of the Bahama group, for 
several days. They were finally rescued by a 
Nassau schooner, and on their arrival at that 
port Captain Hall immediately communicated 
with the owners by cable. In a short while a 
wrecking tug from the States picked him up. 
and they ran down to the point where the Martha 
had turned turtle. ‘The schooner was righted, 
towed back to the States, refitted, and is now 
again in commission. Among the hardy sea- 
faring men of the Gulf ports and the West Indies 
Captain Hall’s experience with the Martha is 
considered unique. 


How I Got the “ Black 
Merchant.” 


TOLD BY THE REV. CHARLES NICHOLSON AND 
SET DOWN BY H. M. BATTEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY RADCLIFFE WILSON. 


The ‘Black Merchant’’ was a rare species of African moth, 
now extinct. To obtain his greatly - prized specimen Mr. 


The Rev. Charles Nicholson, 
an enthu: ic naturalist, whose 
© ing experiences wi 
search of a rare species of 
African moth are here told. 


From a Photo. by G. Evans. 


T is only natural that we should 
treasure most the things that take 
the greatest amount of getting, 
and this is why the Rev. Charles 
Nicholson, an energetic old natu- 

ralist who died only a short time ago, valued so 

highly a small black moth which held a promi- 
nent place in his vast collection of tropical 
insects. When exhibiting his interesting tro- 
phies the reverend gentleman was certain to 
comment upon the value of this specimen, and if 
you were a favoured visitor he might also delight 
you with the account of how he came to make 
the little insect a captive. His narrative, de- 
livered with the ease of the born tale-teller, 
backed up by an enthusiasm which never failed 
to rivet the attention of the most prosaic listener, 
must needs lose its chief charm when delivered 
second-hand, but unhappily the loss is inevitable. 
The following is Mr. Nicholson’s story, set 
down as nearly as possible in his own words. 


There were two of us, Richardson and myself, 
together with our native bearers. We had ven- 
tured far up the River Heeas, in East Africa, in 
search of anything interesting we could get hold 
of. Moths, butterflies, beetles, snakes, frogs, 
and even small mammals were acceptable, and 
consequently our searches often took us out at 
night-time as well as by day. 

As everyone knows, the African night—and 
most tropical nights for that matter—is the 
time when everything wakens to activity. 
During the day the woods are almost lifeless, 
and one is apt to wonder where all the creatures 
that creep forth after sundown are hiding 
themselves. 


Nicholson went through a most nerve-trying experience. “I 
have read Mr. Batten’s narrative,” writes Mrs. Nicholson, “and 
find that, to the best of my memory, it tallies with the story 
which on several occasions I heard my late husband tell 


to his friends.” 


On this particular night, as Richardson and 
I set off down the river in a light, native-made 
canoe, the swamps on either side were more 
lively than usual, for there had recently been a 
heavy downpour of rain. After about half an 
hour’s steady going we reached the head of a 
swamp, where the valley widened considerably 
on either side, and where the river split up into 
several dark channels. These channels wound 
about over the marsh in different directions, 
divided by beds of tall reeds and swamp vege- 
tation» ' 

Naturalizing at night in this labyrinth of 
black waterways was rather ticklish work. To 
begin with, the swamps were infested with 
crocodiles, and these awful brutes also made a 
practice of hunting the reed-beds during the 
hours of darkness. The greatest risk we had 
to contend with, however, was that of being 
swamped by them. The slightest blunder on 
the part of the man at the stern was at any 
moment likely to bring about disaster in this 
direction. It was necessary for him to keep a 
watchful eye on the banks at either side, and 
to approach the shelving mud “lays” with 
caution. In addition to the crocodiles, snakes 
of such deadly varieties as the puff-adder were 
abundant in the neighbourhood. Also, there 
were clouds of ravenous flies, and knife-edged 
reeds that cut one’s arms and fingers to the bone 
without one feeling the injury at the time. 

Taking our bearings and slowly paddling 
down a selected waterway, it soon became 
obvious to us, from the sounds that filled the 
air, that we were in for an exceptionally good 
night. The moon had scarcely risen, but there 
was light enough for us to see where we were 
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going. As we glided on we spoke only in whis- 
pers. There was something in the very atmo- 
sphere of the place that commanded stealth. 
Here and there the channel narrowed to a width 
of eight feet or so; here and there it widened 
out into lagoons, deadly still under their pall of 
white vapour, but a ceaseless dabbling among 
the reeds on every side told that innumerable 
amphibians were on the feed. Richardson lay 
in the bows of the boat, with his paraphernalia 
alongside, while I took first “watch” at the 
stern. ; 

Before very long we reached a dead stump 
at the water's edge that we had “ sugared ” that 
afternoon in preparation for the expedition. 
Bumping the little boat nose-first against the 
stump, I lowered a long pole over the side till 


it lodged in the mud, thus holding the craft in- 


position. Meanwhile Richardson unhooded the 
lamp and set to work capturing the insects 
which, with trembling wings, were enjoying the 
unexpected feed of sugar. 

“What sort of a catch?” I whispered, 
presently. 

“ Splendid,” he answered. 
I’ve finished. Cast off.” 

Away we went again, drifting noiselessly 
down the lagoon in the shadow of the tall 
reeds. Still the pattering splashes on either side 
continued ; still the soft, melancholy drone filled 
the air, now dying down to a murmur, now 
swelling out to its full volume, palpitating and 
tense, but only to subside. The spirit of the 
place was uncanny, creepy, but with that creepi- 
ness that has about it a strange fascination. 
It seemed that everything was moving about 
on tip-toe, conscious of its own impotence. One 
could hear the myriad sounds all round—the 
murmur of the reeds, the croaking of the frogs, 
the weird cries of the waterfowl, the mysterious 
swamp noises—and yet there was no visible 
movement to correspond with it. 

Again the way narrowed, and presently we 
entered a second lagoon of far greater size, 
dotted all over with small islands, rank with 
vegetation. Here and there a stunted tree 
stood out against the skyline, but the islands, 
for the most part, were bare of timber. 

Suddenly Richardson gave a low whistle, the 
signal for me to cease paddling, and, with a single 
backwater stroke to bring the canoe to a stand- 
still, I did so. Then, in the dimness, I saw my 
companion take up the lantern and proceed to 
adjust it. 

The lantern, by the way, was a very good one, 
and had been specially made for us. In addition 
to the ordinary lens it was fitted with a long- 
distance lens and reflector, which threw a single 


concentrated ray like a searchlight. It was 
Vol. xxvii. —63. 


“Right you are ; 
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this lens Richardson was now fitting, and, the 
task completed, he threw the light far over the 
surface of the lagoon, signalling for me to paddle 
slowly. I did so, straining my eyes along the 
silver shaft in search of the object that had 
aroused his curiosity. At first I could see 
nothing ; then, through the dim vapour that 
carpeted the water, I discerned two glowing 
points of light level with the surface, a short 
distance away. These, I knew, were the eyes 
of a crocodile, that lay log-like on the top, as 
crocodiles have an innocent habit of doing. 

When we drew nearer the glowing orbs began 
to scintillate, as the rays of light fell across 
them at slightly different angles. It was as 
well to blink now and then, rather than to watch 
them with a fixed stare, for one was apt to lose 
the focus of one’s eyes and miscalculate the 
distance. ® 

Judging from the space between the two glow- 
ing points, we could tell that the crocodile was 
an exceptionally large one, and that was the only 
reason why Richardson was troubling to stalk 
the beast. 

““That’s near enough,” I whispered presently, 
not wishing to run any risks of upsetting our 
frail craft. ; 

We were by this time within fifty feet of the 
huge reptile. Richardson levelled his rifle, the 
barrel resting against the gunwale, but, as he 
lowered his head, the two unblinking eyes 
slowly vanished, and we knew that our quarry 
had gone under. 

Having voiced his disappointment, my com- 
panion indicated a small island to the left of 
where the crocodile had sunk. Here a second 
dead log that we had previously baited lay across 
the reeds, protruding some distance into the 


+ water. 


I paddled slowly forward and, having run 
the bows against the log, proceeded to fix the 
pole in the manner already described, while the 
slight current held the canoe in position. Then 
I crept up behind Richardson, who still lay in the 
bows, to view the catch. 

Exactly how the accident occurred we have 
never quite agreed. In self-defence I, of course, 
blamed Richardson, while he maintained that 
it all came about through my leaving my post 
at the stern. Certainly, had I not left my post, 
the accident would never have happened, for 
with the double weight at one end the boat 
sank almost to the gunwale. Not noticing this, . 
Richardson, in his haste to secure the catch, 
leant farther over the edge than he should have 
done. The additional force of the current did 
the rest. In an instant we were capsized and 
hurled into the water. It all occurred so swiftly 
that I remember nothing of the interval between 
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lying in the boat and sinking down in the black 
water. 

Then, even as I sank, I grasped the horror 
of our situation. Somewhere within a few feet 
of us the huge crocodile had been basking on 
the surface not two minutes previously ! 

I have always possessed an unutterable 
loathing for crocodiles. 1 once saw an unlucky 
Swahili boy taken alive by one of the brutes, 
and shall never forget the scene if I live to be 


he did the wrong thing at the very outset. He 
made a wild grab at the protruding log beside 
which the accident had occurred. The surface 
was green and slimy, affording no hand-hold, 
while the log itself was too thick to embrace. 
Down he went again, his two arms in the air, 
like a drowning child. 

It would have been of no use trying to assist 
him, even had I realized his plight. Such an 
endeavour would probably have led up to fatal 


In an instant we were capsized.” 


a hundred. The reptile dashed across the 
surface after the manner of a shark, and away 
the wretched Swahili went, head and shoulders 
out of water all the time, screaming horribly. 
The thought of that ghastly scene flashed 
through my mind as I struggled desperately 
to gain the surface. I came up shoulder to 
shoulder with Se uate who was calmly 
adi ater, waiting for me to appear. 
treading win!” choked. “The crocodile!” 
That brought him to the realization of our 
predicament with a start, but unfortunately 


results, for we were both weighted by heavy 
knee-boots. The bank was four or five yards 
away, and there was nothing for it but to go on 
and leave him. : 

I had not enough pluck to look back again. 
but I heard everything and know very well 
what happened. Richardson, figuratively speak- 
ing, had completely lost his head. He rose to 
the surface with a gasp, clutched at the tree 
again, and once more went under. 

When he rose a third time I had gained the 
bank and was standing high and dry. Into the 
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crammed the most 


seconds that followed wa: 
nerve-trying suspense I have ever experienced. 

This time my companion’s grasp at the log 
was a grasp of desperation. His nails dug deeply 
into the rotten surface, and for a moment he 
hung on. As he did so a black, writhing form 
rose snake-like to the surface just behind him, 
rolled sluggishly over, and disappeared. It 
was the crocodile ! 

The musky scent of the brute reached my 
nostrils, and as I stared, to my horror Richardson 
went down once more. Never did I expect him 
to break surface again, and it seemed like an 
eternity before he did so—this time just out of 
arm’s reach from the tree. And just behind 
him, floating to the top like a sodden log, rose 
Death, materialized in the shape of the crocodile. 

“Swim! For Heaven's sake, swim!” I fairly 
shrieked, and held out both arms to him to 
signify my meaning. At last he seemed to gain 
some control of his scattered senses, for he struck 
out feebly for the bank, apparently much 
exhausted. At the same moment the black 
shape straightened out, and the full length of 
the reptile came into view on the surface. 

With a soft ripple the monster followed up. I 
could see the separate eddies made by its back 
and fore-feet, and yet for some strange reason 
it did not attack. The lagoons were swarming 
with catfish, and it is probable that the crocodile 
was already gorged. 

Richardson also heard the soft ripple, and 
immediately grasped the hideous reality. His 
strokes became short and hurried—he was 
hardly making headway. Once or twice the 
crocodile paused for a moment, then darted 
forward again, each time drawing nearer, for all 
the world like a large fish round a tempting but 
suspicious bait. 

All this, though it takes some time to record, 
happened in a few seconds. Unable to bear the 
suspense longer, I threw myself face foremost 
over the slippery trunk, shouting to Richardson 
to come to me. A second later he grasped my 
hand, and with the strength of desperation I 
literally hurled him out of the water—safe, at 
any rate, from the loathsome peril that even 
at the same moment darted beneath us and sank. 

So narrow had been the escape, and so great 
was the terrifying effect it had upon us, that in 
later years we hardly ever discussed the 
occurrence. 

For some minutes Richardson was too done-up 
to stand, and in the meantime I took stock of 
our surroundings. The canoe, having wrenched 
the pole out of the mud in capsizing, was now 
drifting placidly forty yards distant. To attempt 
to regain it was, of course, beyond consideration. 
On the side of the island where the accident 
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occurred was a stretch of perhaps fifty feet ef 
water, which the mammoth crocodile evidently 
regarded as his domain, Obviously no road of 
escape existed in that direction. On the opposite 
side a series of small islands, each about seventy 
or eighty feet apart, and similar to the one on 
which we were stranded, extended across th« 
lagoon as far as could be seen. 

Pause for a moment and consider our plight. 
Occupying the island on which we sat, whi: h was 
about ten yards in length and half that distance 
in breadth, was probably more than one deadly 
snake, and for all we knew there might even be 
crocodiles hidden in the rushes at our very side. 
Again, the brute that had already caused us so 
much discomfiture was likely, at any moment, 
to change his mind, and crawl out of the water 
to open an attack, in which case we should 
stand a poor chance of evading him in so limited 
anarca. ‘To contend with these perils we had no 
vapons of any sort save for our short sheath- 
knives. There were no materials on the island 
with which to build a raft, and the natives 
would certainly not set out to look for us till 
after daylight, for on similar expeditions we had 
often remained out all night. 

For some minutes we were too well occupied 
with such thoughts as these to notice the gripping 
chill, which became more acute as the thin mist 
deepened. Our saturated clothes were gradually 
becoming chilled through, absorbing more and 
more of the warmth from our bodies, till we were 
brought to the consciousness of it by the chatter- 
ing of each other's teeth. ‘ 

Here, then, was a fresh danger. Neither of 
us was desirous of introducing into our veins 
any of the hopelessly chronic ailments that are 
brought about by exposure to the morass damp, 
and that usually succeed a.chill brought on by 
such conditions. To avoid this consummation 
we began to stamp about, waving our arms, 
while the water squelched and gurgled in our 
boots. 

Suddenly I saw Richardson strike out at 
something in the air with his hand, then drop 
to one knee in the undergrowth. A moment 
later he had slipped a captured moth into my 
poison-bottle, and was holding the bottle between 
his eye and the moon to examine the catch. An 
exclamation of joy broke from his lips, and he 
held the bottle closer. 

“ Goodness !”” he gasped. “I do believe it’s 
a Black Merchant.” 

“A Black Merchant ?”” I echoed, unable to 
credit the good news, and took the bottle from 
his hand. There was no mistaking the jet- 
black wings, with the distinct white slashings. 
We examined the moth in turn, time after time 
till we were both thoroughly convinced. : 
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“"\ second later he grasped my hand.” 


Here was good luck indeed! The Black 
Merchant moth was a native of Central and 
Southern Africa only—nowadays it is extinct. 
Many years previously, during one season, the 
insects were most abundant in those regions ; 
but since then, through one of those eccentricities 
of Nature so difficult to account for, not a single 
specimen had been procured. Richardson and I 
had hunted months on end with the hope of 
procuring a Black Merchant foremost in our 
minds; and at last, by a sheer accident, our 
wish was gratified. We chuckled and grinned 
and rubbed our hands like two schoolboys on 
the unexpected receipt. of a postal-order. 


Richardson _ sli 
the bottle Bae 
the treasure into his 
pocket, and we pro- 
ceeded to hunt for 
other specimens. 

Scarcely had we 
moved when a second 
dim speck fluttered 
from the grass at my 
feet. For want of 
a better article, | 
made a swipe at it 
with my helmet. The 
insect vanished, and 
in the poor light we 
searched in vain. 
During the next few 
minutes no fewer 
than half-a- dozen 
Black Merchant 
moths succeeded in 
evading us, and. 
realizing that we 
were only spoiling 
our chances, we 
decided to abandon 
the hunt till day- 
light. 

Then began a long. 
trying wait. The 
ghostly spirit of the 
plact, assisted by 
our uncomfortable 
plight, began to get 
on our nerves. We 
talked in undertones. 
fearful of bringing 
some fresh danger 
upon us. Once an 
antelope forced its 
way through — the 
rushes on the near 
bank, and stood sit 

houetted against 
the skyline, quietly feeding. 

About an hour later we became aware that a 
change was taking place in the marshes aroundvs. 
What the change was we were at first unable to 
make out. The weird swamp noises had almost 
died away, and in their place a low whisper, 
tense and ominous, filled the air. 

“Must be the dawn,” I said, aloud; but, 
taking out my watch, which was in a water’ 
tight case, I saw that it was only just midnight. 
Then, glancing down at the water, the bl 
seemed to freeze in my veins as | realized the 
truth. 

It is strange that one adventure usually 
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brings with it another, for here was as great 
a misfortune as any we had hitherto experienced. 
In our enthusiasm over the improvement in 
sport that the recent rains would bring about, 
we had omitted to calculate the one great peril. 

“ Richardson,” I cried, “‘ the river’s rising !” 

It was only too true. Already the muddy 
tide had half-submerged the decayed tree, and 
was now rippling with an oily swish into a 
backwash behind it. Vague, shadowy shapes 
seemed to float by us on the surface, appearing 
to quicken their pace as the seconds passed. 

““What’s to be done now ? ” asked Richardson, 
with an odd laugh. 

“Only one thing,” I answered. 
have to swim for it.” 

He shuddered—whether with the cold or with 
the recollections of the peril through which we 
had already passed I do not know. 

“Wait a bit,” he said, slowly; “-the extra 
current will soon force the crocodiles to the 
bottom or on to the banks.” 

This was true enough, but what of us in the 
meantime ? Suppose a few crocodiles took it 
into their heads to seek refuge on our island ? 
Besides this unpleasant contingency there were 
yet other dangers. 

The flood-waters of those parts are fresh from 
the hills, cold from the very skies, and the touch 
thereof is not pleasant to the creatures of the 
lowlands. Thus, when the waters rise, every- 
thing creeps before them, sullen and angry, 
secking the highest points. Each second our 
island was becoming smaller and smaller, and 
each second the possible death-ring was closing 
in upon us, ready to dart its venomous touch 
from the shadows at our very feet. 

Presently the decayed log groaned on its bed, 
swung slowly round, and sank with a splash in 
the deepening water. The whisper in the air 
had grown louder—the acres and acres of rushes 
quivered and swayed as though in a wind, Soon 
the rippling current began to play round our 
ankles. 

“(Come on,” said Richardson, casting off his 
heavy boots by way of example, and standing 
with his naked legs exposed. ‘It makes one 
turn cold to think of it, but it’s got to be done.” 

“Come on!” I repeated, and followed his 

lead. 
“ Make for that point,” he told me, indicating 
a narrow strip of land that jutted out into the 
lagoon, eighty yards down stream. “If we 
can’t reach it we'll land anywhere.” 

He gave another odd laugh, and mechanically 
we shook hands. 

A few seconds later we were in the water, 
swimming a few yards apart, and, with the 
current behind us, making good headway. 


“We shall 
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It is a curious fact that, though the journey 
was about the most perilous it has ever been my 
misfortune to make, and though I was perfectly 
well aware of the awful danger to which we were 
subjected, I experienced, while swimming, none 
of the sensations of fear that I had felt before 
starting off. Once a drifting log which bumped 
against me brought a choking feeling to my 
throat, and once I almost gave up hope as a 
trailing weed wound round my ankle and 
threatened to drag me under. 

Richardson reached the bank first and pulled 
me out. Then—I suppose it was the reaction— 
we clean lost our heads. 

“Run!” T gasped. “ Run!” 

We ran. Indeed, there was need to run, for 
the water was still rising rapidly, and all the 
lime cutting off our retreat more securely. We 
made for the hills—dashing headlong through 
the beds of rushes, wallowing -deep through 
the loathsome pot-holes, heedless of the score 
of perils that beset us at every stride. 

“The poison-bottle!”’ panted Richardson, 
behind me. “It's gone—lost !” 

Even in that moment of panic the stinging 
meaning of his words went home to me. After 
all our sufferings the one great compensation, 
the rare Black Merchant, had slipped through 
our fingers ! 

We said no more, and at last, breathless 
and aching, we reached the foot of the hills. 
Another hundred yards and all danger was left 
behind. 

“Hang it!” said I, valiantly. “I'd go 
through it all again to procure another Black 
Merchant.” 

To have our prize thus snatched away at the 
last moment was unendurable, for we knew that 
there was no hope of securing a second specimen 
after the floods. ; 

“So would I,” Richardson agreed. “ I put 
the bottle in my shirt-pocket, thinking that if 
a crocodile swallowed me he would swallow the 
poison too, but it must have slipped out while 
I was swimming.” 

We rose to our feet and set off on the weary 
tramp home. As the first sign of daybreak 
showed over the hilltops we reached camp, 
footsore and despondent. 

After a dose of quinine we made for our baths, 
and it was then that I took off my helmet, which 
had remained tightly jammed on my head since 
we left the island. As I did so I caught sight of 
something black clinging to the inside of the 
cork lining. I shouted to Richardson for the 
poison-bottle, and he brought it immediately. 

A minute later we were both dancing madly 
round the little glass jar, in which fluttered a 
perfect specimen of the Black Merchant moth ! 
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Inspired by the success of her tour in the South of England with ‘“‘The Wide World” caravan, 
Mrs. Maturin planned a more ambitious journey —a trip through the wilds of North-Western 


Rhodesia. 


All sorts of adventures fell to the lot of the members of the little party, and at times 


their experiences were trying indeed, but throughout the whole expedition the authoress managed 

to maintain her sense of humour and see the funny side of every happening. In this instalment 

Mrs. Maturin describes the experiences of her party while travelling through a lion-infested 
region, together with the finish of the expedition. 


UIKER DALE, August 4th, 1910.— 
We trekked here in our new wagon 
three days ago, passing through the 
prettiest country we have yet seen 
on our trek. The Central African 
spring is in the air now, and miles of forest that 
were bare of leaf are bursting into greenness and 
flower. The eternal black ash underfoot is 
giving place to green grass, lovely coloured birds 
are mating and singing, and the Insular Miss, 
seated on the top of the wagon, rather reluc- 
tantly confessed it Was “nearly as nice as 
England.” 

_ Mr. and Mrs. Birkett, of this pretty farm up 
in the cool Kafue Hills, gave us permission to 
camp at a beautiful spot upon a wooded moun- 
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tain-side, whence a wonderful view of the whole 
country below is obtainable, even to the dim 
purple distances we have already trekked through 
and a silver sheen where the Kafue Lakes lie, 
far out on the wilderness. Our next trek is to 
these lakes, abundant in game, and also lions. 

I am sleeping in the open again now, but Mrs. 
Birkett thinks it most dangerous, because of the 
lions. ‘‘ Did we hear that one last night ? ” she 
asks. One grows very brave, somehow, out in 
these wild parts, and life doesn’t seem to have 
the same exceeding value one puts on it at home. 

I yell the camp down if I find a centipede or 
earwig in my tent, yet I voluntarily sleep outside, 
with the stars and my mosquito-net alone for my 
canopy, and with no one near enough to be of 
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any use if a lion seized me by my feet or hair, 
which there is nothing to prevent him from 
doing. But the strangest thing you learn in 
Central Africa is that there are plenty of lions 
about, but hardly anyone ever sees them. 

Duiker Dale, August 7th.—We had an awful 
scare last night. The Insular Miss and I were 
alone to dinner, Don Q. having gone shooting 
with the younger Mr. Birkett, and taken blankets 
and some food so as to sleep in the forest. Mr. 
Muffin was in bed in his tent, with a touch of 
Rhodesian fever, and, dinner over, I told ‘Tom 
to pile up the logs high and make a big blaze. 
The Insular Miss and I sat beside it in chairs, 
talking in low tones so as not to waken Mr. 
Muffin. 

It was a glorious star-lit night, and the moon 
hung up over our heads like a great lamp. 

Suddenly from the jungle on the steep moun- 
tain-side, which almost touched us, there came 
a low, deep, grunting growl, obviously from some 
huge throat. We remained petrified in our 
chairs. A moment more and it came again, 
this time not two hundred yards away. With 
a smothered shriek we started to our feet as, for 
the third time, the lion (for such it was) broke 
into a series of snarling grunts. 

That finished us, and, as the jungle moved 
heavily beneath his body, Mr. Muffin woke, 
shouted, “I’m coming! Get into your tents 
quick !”” and rushed out with his rifle. 
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The servants and machila-men, who were 
washing up the dinner-things about fifty yards 
away, leapt to their feet and broke into yells and 
wild cries and great confusion. Seizing pieces 
of burning wood from their own camp-fires, they 
raced up to our tents, brandishing the torches 
to alarm the lion and protect themselves. 

The other servants very pluckily dashed up 
the mountain-side a little way, waving their 
torches about to throw light on the scene and 
shouting all the time for safety’s sake, for a lion 
must be rather desperate for food if, after such 
a noise as we all now made, and so many fires, 
he still attacks acamp. Your danger from a lion 
is when a camp is asleep and he knows he is 
fairly safe if he seizes anyone. He doesn’t like 
light or noise. He has been known, but not 
often, to attack people sitting at night round a 
camp-fire, as we were doing, provided he can 
approach them from behind and they are un- 
conscious of his presence. As a matter of fact, 
he is a cowardly brute, and I have not heard 
many tales in which he figured as the bold and 
noble animal he is depicted in the old-fashioned 
books. 

After a time the lion must have bolted, for 
we heard no more of him, and so we prepared, 
very nervously, to retire to rest. How dark the 


night seemed suddenly to have become, and how 
very little protection, or sense of it, a tent affords 
you when you know lions are about ! 


You fall 


“ Brandishing torches to alarm. the lion 
and protect themselves,” 
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asleep with one eye on the tent-flaps, through 
which a big body could so easily wriggle ! 

My bed had been put, as usual, in the open, 
under the stars, but after this scare, at the 
earnest solicitations of Jonas, Sam, Tom, and 
George, I had it carried into my tent. 

Mr. Muffin, carrying his rifle, wandered round 
the tents sniffing for more 


He gazed wildly round, shook his head, and 
then went for the oxen’s tails again, but they 
didn’t seem to mind it much. One ox, however. 
lunged out his hind leg into Mr. Muffin’s face, and 
all but broke his jaw. The Insular Miss com- 
plained that she was being devoured by mos- 
quitoes. “The kind that give malaria,” said 

she. “I have been watch- 


lions. The Insular Miss 
retired into her tightly- 
laced-up Whymper tent, 
leaving only one hole at 
the top for air. She was 
pondering upon her latter 
end, I expect, for I heard 
deep sighs as she arranged 
a bucket of water just in- 
side each door — for the 
lion to fall into, should he 
come ! 

We leave for 
Lakes to-morrow. 

The Deserted Village, 
August 12th. — Yesterday 
was an awful trek. We 
lost our way, and our 
wagon and oxen got deep 
into a bog and couldn’t be 
extricated. Such a scene 
that lone wilderness never 
saw before, I am sure! To make matters 
worse, everyone quarrelled because everyone 
said it was someone else's fauit, for we had ail 
separated and gone different ways. I was the 
only one remaining on the wagon, and_ they 
said I ought to have seen the bog, and I said 
the driver ought, and that anyhow they should 
not have left me alone. 

Everyone stood on the spokes of the wheels 
of the wagon, deep in the swamp, and abused 
everybody else. 

“ How could I tell what was going on when I 
was asleep ?” I protested, indignantly. ‘‘ You 
ought not to have gone after buck. We may 
be here all night !” 

“What was that infernal driver doing ?” 
shouted someone else, and in a transport of rage 
went for the driver, who was biting the oxen’s 
tails all up the line to induce them to get 
to their fect again—for, after frantic struggles, 
all sixteen of them had sat down in the bog, with 
hopeless expressions on their faces. 

We were in the nethermost wilderness, and 
had completely lost our way, looking for a river 
that must have dried up, for it had vanished 
entirely. There was no water, for we had de- 
pended on the river, and the hapless driver, who 
had sworn he could find it, was roared at to know 
where it was. 
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ing them on my hands. 
The bad kind stand on 
their heads.” 

“ Let them stand there!” 
growled Mr. Muffin, hardly 
knowing what he was talk- 
ing about. “If you’d 
whack at this ox, the 
wheeler, while I tug and the 
driver bites his tail——” 
“T belong to the Society 
for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty 
to Animals, Mr. 
Muffin,” — snap- 
ped the Insular 
Miss, freezingly. 
“T can be no 
party to biting 
oxen’s tails.” 

“Well, you’ve 
often done it 
before.” 

“Thave? Mr. 
Muffin!” 

“T mean, of 
course, when 
you’ve eaten ox-tail soup. Come, be a good girl, 
and at all events give this brute a whack now 
and then. Now! All together! Whoop!” 

The scene lasted till nearly sun-down, and 
when at last we got out we realized there was 
no chance of reaching the lakes that night. 

We sent Sam and two machila-men off to 
prospect the country and find us a camping- 
place for the night, near water if possible, and 
we had afternoon tea while we waited, with the 
kettleful we always carry. The men did not 
return for a very long time, when darkness was 
rapidly closing on us. 

“‘Mastah, me find one small open place in 
big grass plain, two mile from here,” reported 
Sam. ‘ Once was village there, but all peoples 
run away because too many lion. This very 
bad, bad country. Plenty lion in this long grass. 
All of we must say plenty prayers to-night. So, 
mastah, come, and I show way.” 

And with this cheering introduction we fol- 
lowed Sam, and, after what seemed an endless 
distance, got here long after dark. We were 
all too worn out to put up tents. Lions or no 


Loading up the trek wagon. 
From a Photograph. 
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lions, we must risk it. It was too pitch dark 
to see anything, and no one slept much. The 
sense of danger was great, and the men and ser- 
vants sat up most of the night, throwing dry 
grass on to many little fires, and so the dark 
hours passed safely away, the sun rose, and we 
were able to look round us. 

What a desolate spot we are on! Picture one 
small green island, long-shaped, like a finger, 
raised a little above a vast ocean of densely 
thick, high, soft, golden grass. What any village 
could ever have been planted here for it is im- 
possible to say. 

Five or six old grass-and-mat huts, tumbling 
down now, stand at one end, also several “ grain- 
towers ”’ (queer little erections on long poles, for 
storing grain). The grain-towers, strange to 


to-morrow morning. We are all too tired to 
trek again to-day, but shall be glad to be gone, 
for the place feels haunted, and is as drear and 
utter a wilderness as mind could conceive. We 
are managing with filthy water, fetched two 
miles from the bog we got into yesterday. One 
solitary ant-hill on our island makes an observa- 
tory, and upon mounting this we see grass, ten 
feet high, all round, away to the sky-line, save 
where a silver glitter ten miles away breaks it— 
the Kafue Lakes. 

Game abounds. Horns are to be seen moving 
here and there in the sea of grass. This kind 
of country also invariably harbours many lions, 
so no one is very much in love with the spot. 
I think we are all dreading to-night. 

Kafue Lakes, August 14th.—We have arrived 


The wagon going through a drift. 
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say, are packed with grain, but no one dares to 
help themselves. 

“Little lump poison in each grain-tower,” 
says Sam, when I suggest that we should get 
some grain out for the carriers, who are getting 
all sorts of aches and pains from gorging on meat. 
“ Like that, grain-man keep his grain for hisself. 
Came here once twice year take away. But if 
me open to eat, we all die stiff, and swell up big. 
He only know where poison put.” 

“ The Deserted Village” is our name for this 
weird and lonely spot. It is evidently years 
since its dusky inhabitants quitted it, driven 
out by lions, according to a native hunter whom 
Sam met last night. 


We have decided to get off before daylight 
Vol. xxvii.—64, 


here feeling more dead than alive, for last night 
our camp at the deserted village was attacked 
by lions. 

Three of us committed the insane act, con- 
sidering the kind of country, of once more sleep- 
ing in the open without tents. The Insular Miss 
had her Whymper put up, but I said I would 
risk it, for my big white tent takes a long time 
to get up, and I find I can’t sleep in anything 
smaller for want of air. 

So Don Quixote’s bed, Mr. Muffin’s, and mine 
were all placed near each other at the farther 
end of the island, and then came the Insular 
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Miss’s tent, and at the other end of the island 
slept the servants and carriers, near the ruined 
huts. 

We went to bed early, so as to be up for an 
early start. The night was intensely dark, 
which made things worse. As we sat at dinner 
under the stars, which seemed in no way to light 
up the vast, whispering grass ocean around us, 
we heard only now and then the terrified whistle 
of a lonely reed-buck, fleeing from Heaven knows 
what, the “ honk, honk,” of a wild goose passing 
over our heads, and other eerie night-sounds of 
the Central African wilderness. 

We had no cheering camp-fire for warmth, 
light, and protection, for there is not a thing on 
these great grass plains, far or near, to make a 
proper fire with. Jonas had somehow contrived 
to cook our scratch dinner on grass alone, two 
machila-men and the kitchen slave running hard 
all the time while dinner was cooking to keep the 
blaze fed with grass ; but now dinner was over 
and it had died down. The only spark of light 
in the camp came from our lantern, a large and 
powerful one, which shed a beam far across the 
darkness as it stood on the table round which 
we all sat. 

“Jove! but this is a ghostly spot,” said Mr. 
Muffin. “I never felt such a beastly weird feel- 
ing before. I found some human bones to-day, 
just inside the grass.” 

“Oh, please, Mr. Muffin, don’t try to make us 
any more nervous than we are already !”” cried 
the Insular Miss. “I think I will go to bed. 
You are all very foolish not to have had your 
tents put up, I think.” ; 

Soon the island was wrapped in darkness, like 
all the rest of the loneliness around. 

The servants slept huddled into one heap, 
each man trying to get under someone else in 
case of an attack, and as I lay down and closed 
my eyes Don Quixote called out to me: “ Don’t 
be too nervous. Sleep quietly. Muffin and I 
have our rifles ready loaded.” 

About two o'clock I awoke suddenly and un- 
accountably, with a fearful sense of impending 
danger. I sat up in my little camp-bed and 
Jooked round. My little terrier Jane, lying 
curled up on the grass beside me, had not even 
moved. What could have wakened me ? 

All was deathly silent. I could hear the deep, 
even breathing of the two men on their beds 
near me, but could not see them, for the dark- 
ness could almost be felt. A wave of nervous- 
ness swept over me. Why had we done this 
mad thing, sleeping in such a spot with not even 
the canvas of our tents as some small protection ? 
What might not be near us now ? : 

Striking a match, I examined the little Bee 
clock on the camp-table at my bedside. It was 


two o’clock. Once more I looked round into the 
darkness, listening. Still not a sound reached 
my ears, save now and then the rattle of chains 
as one of the oxen, tied up to the wagon-pole, 
moved—perhaps nervous and restless like my- 
self. Finally I lay down again, telling myself 
everything was all right and trying hard to 
believe it. 

About twenty minutes passed, and then, 
still lying wakefully listening, I distinctly heard 
some large animal creeping through the dense 
long grass towards my bed. As I realized this, 
Jane awoke, sat up, and then growled in a very 
low but ominous manner. 

I became literally paralyzed with terror. I 
tried to shriek, but not a sound would come. 

The stealthy creeping continued, and was now 
getting very close to my feet, for our beds almost 
touched the grass plain. Jane’s growls grew 
louder ; and suddenly, with a rush, she got right 
under my bed. 

Just as I sat up, preparing to spring from my 

couch, all the cups set out for early tea ona 
small table behind my bed suddenly rattled as 
the table was struck in the dark by something 
heavy lurching against it. 
_ Thad only just time to realize that the creep- 
ing animal must have crawled past my bed in 
order to have knocked against the table behind 
me, when there was a fearful roar, followed by 
another, and then an appalling crash. All the 
sixteen oxen were wildly stampeding in the dark 
with the wagon-pole tied to their necks, as 1s the 
custom at night, and the whole concern, piled 
ready for our trek next morning, had overturned. 
In an instant the servants and machila-men were 
up and running, shouting and shrieking, in every 
direction. We flew towards them, Don Q 
shouting to the Insular Miss and me to “ get into 
the tent,” which order neither of us obeyed. We 
were all colliding in the dark, and in imminent 
danger of being trampled down by the terrified 
oxen, when the whole scene was suddenly lit up 
by the deserted huts catching fire from the 
bunches of blazing grass carried about by the 
terrified servants and carriers. 

Up roared the flames towards the black sky. 
The huts became a living furnace, and, as the 
grass plain on one side of the island also ignited, 
it seemed as if the oxen must be roasted to 
cinders before anyone could save them. What 
with no one knowing what had happened, 
whether oxen or men had been hurt by the lions 
or whether the lions, who had obviously bolted 
at the noise and flames, might not be driven 
back by the latter into our very midst again— 
well, it was a scene never to be effaced from my 
memory. A clearly 

The footmarks of two large lions were ‘ 


to be seen by the light of the flames, freshly 
marked in the soft black ash round the wagon 
(that spot having been burnt overnight), so 
that no doubt at all remained that we had lions 
right in our very midst a few minutes before. 

While the driver, voorlooper, and some of the 
servants helped to right the wagon and oxen 
and draw them out of the flames, we examined 
the animals to see if they had any wounds. The 
lions, however, evidently made their first spring 
just short of their prey, for the oxen were un- 
harmed. 

Jonas, the cook, wringing his hands and sob- 
bing like a child, told us how he saw the two 
lions a few seconds before they made the attack. 
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have lost them. As we ran hither and thither 
rescuing things, and often standing hauling at 
something close to the unburnt side of the plain, 
we had the added terror of fearing that the two 
lions might be hiding in the grass within a yard 
or so, waiting to spring upon anyone handy. 

No one slept again that memorable night, 
and at daylight we rose, packed up, and left the 
hateful spot for ever. The grass plain on one 
side was burnt for miles, and the three little 
grain-towers were all that was left of the village. 
The other side escaped entirely. 

On our way here I was walking, and wanted 
to strike through some long grass to get into the 
wagon again, feeling very bad after last night. 


The morning after the attack by lions—The native granarics were all that the fire left of the deserted village. 
From a Photograph. 


“T feel flitened, mastah, and no can sleep,” he 
said. “So I sit up in dark and I pray God 
take care poor Jonas and let lion eat Sam in- 
stead.” Sam looked distinctly flattered, but 
smiled sadly, and Jonas continued, breathing 
rapidly and crying big tears :— 

“ Sudden I hear grass whisper, whisper, and 
mine eyes, looking through the dark, see two 
big yellow lion passing by to go for missis’ bed. 
Mastah, when I see dat sing my hair walk up on 
my head! I sink missis be killed, but I too 
flitened move, and nex’ minit lions jump on 
cows ” (oxen). 

But other matters had to be seen to, for now 
the burning village and jungle were threatening 
to roast us alive. The hair almost frizzled on 
our heads, and everyone rushed about ‘to drag 
their most cherished possessions into a heap as 
far from the furnace side of the plain as possible. 
Had our tents been up we should probably 


Tom, however, rushed after me and dragged me 
back, pointing significantly to the sandy soil. 

Following his finger, I saw the fresh pug- 
marks of a large lion. The pug-marks led into 
a clump of grass higher than the rest, and the 
servants told me that the lion must be asleep 
in it, not thirty feet away. As may be imagined 
I quickly sheered off from the place, only too 
anxious not to disturb the gentle sleeper. But 
there seems no escaping lions now ! 

Don Quixote and the Insular Miss (who is a 
much better walker than I am) went on ahead 
to find a camping-place on the edge of the lakes 
and got into another most awful bog, a combina- 
tion of slimy water and cane-reeds covering it 
all over. 

At first we thought the bog must have swal- 
lowed them up, for all we could see upon the 
landscape was Don Q.’s hat and the Insular 
Miss’s white sun-unbrella, stationary upon the 
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“Someone please take me back home!’ mosned the Insular Miss.” 


surface of the bog. The Miss, I am sure, 
will hang on to that umbrella at the crack of 
doom ; and there it was, the dear old familiar 
thing, sitting, as it were, on the top of the bog, 
but there was no sign of its owner. : 

Then, to our relief, the umbrella began to 
move—the Miss, as it transpired later, being 
under it, up to her shoulders in the bog, hanging 
on to the collar of Don Q.’s khaki shirt. 

It took an hour for them to reach us, and when 
they finally got to the wagon no one would have 
known them. Two walking pillars of black 
slime were all that could be seen. 

“Someone please take me back home!” 
moaned the Insular Miss, falling into the shade 
of the wagon (after feebly breathing the word 
“Water!”) “It is all too much. Heaven 
knows I can bear a good deal, but there are limits, 
even in Central Africa. I did not contemplate 
quite so much as this. Lions, fires, bogs, snakes, 
and crocodiles !” 

“Yes,” said Don Q., also lying full-length ; 
“T fancy we came upon a nest of snakes in the 
bog, and we certainly saw a crocodile some little 
way off.” 

“Cheer up!” says Mr. Muffin. “ Look here, 
sweet Miss, you'll feel quite different when 
our camp is pitched on this lovely lake-edge 
and you can lean out of your bed and give the 
crocodiles a crack over the head if they come 


too near, and ladle up your 
tooth-water without leaving 
your chair, and soon. Look 
at your tent getting put up 
in a lovely place. Look here” 
(finding the Miss still de- 
spondent), “you shall clip 
my hair this afternoon !” 

This last exhilarating pro- 
spect seemed to cheer the 
Insular Miss even more than 
having her tent so close to 
the crocodiles, and we all 
spent quite a domestic after- 
noon after our adventures 
and dangers. 

The Miss duly clipped 
Muffin’s head—clipped it so 
close, in fact, that he emerged 
like an escaped convict, 
effectually disfigured for a 
month at least. 

But the beginning of a 
firmer friendship seems to 
have arisen from the opera- 
tion, and there is every sign 
that the stoker incident is 
forgiven and forgotten for 
ever. 

Still on the Lakes, August 17thThe days 
pass lazily away, and we are all very happy, I 
think. To-day we fished and caught a fine 
barbel, which we had for lunch. These lakes 
are the home of many beautiful beasts, birds, 
and fishes, who, I expect, have never seen man 
before. The lake we are on is very shallow for 


The Insular Miss clips Mr. Maffin’s hair. 
From a Photograph, 
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some way out, and we send Tom and Sam into —_ and carriers return with fresh ORE eae 
the water to carry out the fishing-line, a job _ night, at dinner under the stars, ae eae 
not eagerly sought after by the servants, for horribly, dashed by close to us, ony ious he be 
there are any amount of crocodiles in the lake. hotly pursued by something fierc cra ae a ; 
One hears crocodiles all night—our tents almost than itself. The incident had a truly ti ¢ 
touch the reeds—climbing out of the water and __ terrible effect in the black darkness tne 
dropping in again. What with lions, leopards, | and seemed to emphasize the utter loneliness 0 
our camp and its many dangers at night. 


hyenas, jackals, and the like, all of which we ‘ 

hear and see signs of here, Kafue Lakes, August 19 th 

I have not had a proper I have been il! in bed with 
night’s rest since we arrived \ fever, caught, I think, going 

at Kafue. No one sleeps off for the day with Don 
i outside now, as may be Quixote to a wonderful green 
_ imagined. half-island at the head of the 
In many ways this is the 3 lakes, where, because no one 

| most beautiful and uncom- & can get to it except through 
mon camp we have had. - € the bog, the game simply 

It is lovely in the early ; swarms. We waded through 

: : ; the black slime up to our 
cen knees, and had a wonderful 
a day there, taking servants and 
lunch. We arrived wet to our 

waists, having been two solid 


“I stood up and dave him a biff on the head every time he fot too near," 


hours in the bog, which often quaked beneath 
us as if hiding unseen depths. 

Large, silvery pools were simply covered with 
huge water-lilies—pink, purple, blue, crimson 
and white, lying on their dark, cool leaves. On 
the banks of these pools stood colonies of water- 
fowl and other lovely birds, Buck—chiefly 
puku and letchwe—fed here and there, Ga 
camp, far away on the shore, looked very small 
on the edge of this great silver lake. 


morning to lie in bed and see the placid 
silver sheen of the lake waters stretching away 
to the far opposite shores, where colonies of wild 
duck, geese, and other waterfowl sit screaming 
in huge white regiments on the banks. Near 
them a gentle puku steps daintily down to 
the water-edge to feed, and huge white marabou- 
storks, with great, solemn faces, and scarlet 
bills as large as themselves, stand by the hour 


on one blue leg, asleep; while we, opposite, 

sit and admire them, drinking our early tea Don Quixote’s bag for the day w: 

in dressing-gowns. ; letchwe (with twenty-seven-inch for ae 
Every day, morning winged goose, one duck, and five teal ae 


Game simply abounds. c 
and evening, the two men and their gun-bearers “bag” was a dishful of different-coloured 


we aewasee ab nasa Maen 


MD 
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water-lilies. But fever attacked me on my 
return and I was very ill all night and yesterday, 
and the Insular Miss nursed me most kindly, 
Don Q. helping. But I am better now. 

Waking from a fevered dream one afternoon, 
I beheld Mr. Muffin paddling across the shining 
lake in a canoe of dried skins, which we had found 
in the reeds. It must have been years in this 
lonely spot, and had a hole in it. Mr. Muffin 
mended the hole with a new buck-skin and, 
taking his gun-bearer “‘ Milk” and Tom, went 
off on the lake in it. 

Then I fell asleep again, and woke an hour 
later to find afternoon tea going on round the 


‘The Insular Miss and the Authoress on the 
Kafue Lakes. 


From a Photograph, 


too near. Finally he winked and went off, 
obviously remarking : ‘A demain.’ ” 

Kafue Lakes, August 21st.—I feel much better 
to-day, and went out with the Insular Miss, her 
umbrella, and Mr. Muffin, in the canoe. I am 
still weak from the fever, and cannot write much. 

Evening.—I am dreadfully frightened again, 
and, indeed, we are all nervous, and are lacing 
up our tents very tight to-night, hot as it is. 

Don Q. has been out shooting all day, and on 
his way back, not far from the camp, met a huge 
lion. 

He came very quietly to my tent to tell me, 
though he would not have done so had he not 


From a Photograph. 


side of my tent, and Mr. Muffin telling the 
Insular Miss how a huge crocodile had persisted 
in following his canoe. 

“Came along in the most indelicate and 
obvious manner, his mouth wide open. The 
two servants howled with fright, but I stood up 
and gave him a biff on the head every time he got 


heard me talk of sleeping again in the open, as 
the nights are growing so fearfully hot. 

“ T almost, but not quite, met him face to face,” 
said he. ‘‘ He was a huge creature. He walked 
quietly out of some long grass close by here, just 
a bit ahead of me. I felt mad with regret, for 
I could have shot him easily but for the fact that ' 
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“He walked quietly out of some long grass close by.” 


a few minutes previously I had handed my rifle 
to Sam so as to fill and light my pipe, and Sam 
had most annoyingly dropped quite a way 
behind.” 

“What did the lion do?” I asked. 

“ Nothing,” replied Don Q. I don’t believe 
he even saw me, for he walked on, swinging his 
big tail. I made up my mind to follow him 
directly I could get hold of my rifle, and waited 
for Sam in a perfect fever of impatience. He 
came running, but by this time the lion, I think, 
had seen me, for it broke into a swinging trot 
and got some way ahead of me. Sam and I 
ran as fast as we could in the wake of the lion, 
Sam looking very frightened and unwilling, and 
whispering, ‘No, mastah. Lion bad animal 
evening-time! Hungry now!’ We followed 
him for over a mile, but never got near enough 


Buying curios at a kraal. 


TREK BEYOND THE ZAMBESI. 
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to him to shoot. I felt mad. Such a chance 
of a fine lion-skin! And I haven’t got one!” 

“ Well, you’ve got your own skin safe,” said 
I; “and I’m sure that’s better than a lion-skin 
any day. But all this makes me very nervous, 
and I shall not sleep to-night. Now 
the weather is growing so hot a 
laced-up tent is dreadful to sleep 
in. 

“Yes; and ie think we ought 
to be moving onwards,” said Don 
Q. ‘We have a long way still to 
go, to see all we want to see 
before the hot weather ends our 
travels. So, if everyone is ready to 
leave the lakes, we will resume our 
trek the day after to-morrow.” 

Kafue Again, September r5th.— 
What a long time since I wrote! 
But we have been travelling so hard 
and fast, and the weather has 
grown so hot, that diaries have 
been neglected. 


; ry iy 
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After leaving 
Kafue Lakes we 
wandered all round 
the wild country 
beyond. Many an 
adventure had we, 
of which there is 
no space to tell 
here. We seemed 
at last to live 
amidst lions, and 
grew so nervous 
that much of the 
pleasure of things 
was spoilt by 
having to sleep on 
stifling nights with 
our tents all laced 
up for safety, and 
hearing lions often. A warrior with « bow 

After the lakes ‘nd Peisoned, arrows for 
we trekked again — From a Photograph. 
to, bush country 
and went far afield, stopping the night 
near villages or on lovely spots near some 
stream. The Insular Miss got an awful 
shock at one kraal we visited to buy 
curios. She admired the loin-skin one 
savage wore as his sole garment, and 
when she asked him, through Sam, if he 
would sell it, he said of course he would, 
and straightway tugged it off and handed 
it to her before anyone could stop him. 
The Insular Miss fled, and never asked 
for a native’s clothes again. 

Now we are back at Kafue, and our 
long trek is ending. We have hunted 
in the forest here on a railway trolley, 
and great fun it was. The natives 


From a Photograph. 


pushed it up-hill through the forest, singing 
songs, and when we came to an incline, down 
we shot at a lovely pace. 

The buck shown in the centre photograph is an 
impala, and fell to Don Quixote’s gun. Don 
Q.’s collection now includes sable, roan, eland, 
wildebeest, -hartebeest, reedbuck, waterbuck, 
impala, oribi, duiker, letchwe, puku, and zebra. 

To-morrow the Insular Miss leaves us to return 
south, and thence to England. 

And now the sun is setting upon our last even- 
ing together, and two black piccaninnies are 
piling up a big log fire to light our farewell dinner. 
Mr. Muffin and the Insular Miss have gone for a 
stroll together, awaiting the repast, and I hear 
him say, “ Now you know you took me for a 
stoker,” and she replies, “ And I like you so 
much that I would not mind if you were one.” 
Don Quixote, sitting beside me under a tree, 


A trip on a trolley. 
From a Photorraph 


remarks reflectively. 
“Rhodesia has widened 
the outlook of our Insulsr 
Miss.” 


Dinner is finished now. 

Night closes in fast 
round the camp ; the tents 
loom large and ghostly out 
of the darkness. Slowly 
and selusiaa we rise !0 
our feet and say 00% 
night. We have had our 
last talk round the blazing 
; camp-fire; our glorious 
trek is over. 


by Lieut-Colonel 
Donald Mackenzie 


ILLUSTRATED BY GBORGE SOPER. 


Another of Colonel Mackenzie’s Malay police stories, showing the state of excitement his command 
was thrown into by the mysterious disappearance of two rifles, and the curious manner in which 
the mystery was finally cleared up. 


IF physical bravery were the sole 

requisite for a soldier the Malay 
would make a most admirable fight- 
ing man. Unfortunately, or fortu- 
nately, other qualifications are neces- 
sary, amongst them being the ability to remain 
awake at night on duty, and this the Malay 
seems utterly incapable of doing. He is per- 
fectly frank about it, and argues that as the 
Almighty made the night for all things living, 
except tigers, to sleep, the man who voluntarily 
stays awake is a fool. 

When I was in command of the police in one 
of the Malay protected States some few years 
ago about a third of the force was composed 
of Sikhs, the remainder being Malays. The 
Sikhs performed all the military duties of the 
State, and being soldiers, not only by profession 
but also by instinct, it goes without saying that 
their duties were carried out to perfection, as 
anyone who knows that fighting race can testify. 

The Malays, as a rule, did police work pure 
and ‘simple, and excellently they did it—when 
it was only police work. But at times they had 
to be called on to do soldiers’ work—guards, 
for instance—and that did not suit them, at 
least in peace time ; when it came to the 
fighting part they were “all there.” 

What with their own particular work and 
eternal treasure escort duty, I had not sufficient 
Sikhs to provide all the necessary guards, and 
certain of them were of necessity relegated to the 
Malays, 

Of these one, the main guard, was over the 
central police offices, and two of the others were 
mine and the inspector’s quarters respectively. 
The latter was some hundred yards distant 
from the central office and mine was about a 
quarter of a mile away. Both sentries could 

Vol, xxvii.~65, 


have been provided from the main guard, but, 
situated as we were in the midst of a somewhat 
turbulent mining population, it was extremely 
convenient for the inspector and myself to have 
at our disposal the services of four fully-armed 
men at any time of the night. These were 
therefore made two separate guards, each con- 
sisting of a corporal and three men. 

The Malays’ partiality for sleeping on duty 
caused me considerable annoyance, not to say 
anxiety, and to counteract it I had enlisted in 
their ranks three Punjabi Mohammedans, all old 
soldiers, whom I made N.C.0.’s, and whose 
duties consisted in being in rotation corporals 
of the night, with orders to constantly visit all 
the guards and attempt to keep the men alert. 
The best of these corporals, if I am to judge from 
the number of men he reported, was one Nuzzar- 
ud-Din. 

One morning when on my way to the office 
he waylaid me and requested a few minutes’ 
conversation, the gist of which was that that 
morning, shortly before réveillé, he visited the 
main guard and found the sentry, one Yusuf 
asleep. As in any case the man’s tour of sentry. 
go would terminate in a few minutes, he had 
not awakened him, but had, instead, taken his 
rifle and put it in the guard-room, leaving him to 
his slumbers. “And would the Presence pardon 
him for doing so unsoldierly an act as to deprive 
a sentry of his arms, but he thought it might 
serve as a useful lesson to Yusuf in the future if 
he were punished not only for sleeping but for 
losing his arms.” And as a sleeping sentry was 
about as much use as a horseshoe is to an elephant 
“the Presence” was graciously pleased to 
Pardon ee Nuzzar-ud-Din. 

ithin half an hour Constable Yusuf 
paraded before me charged with sleeping Shey 
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on duty and losing by neglect Government 
property—to wit, one Snider rifle. | 

“What have you to say to the charge?” I 
asked, sternly. 

“Twas not asleep, Tuan, neither did I lose 
my rifle,” he replied, as calmly as if I had merely 
asked after his health. 

“What is the good of telling lies?” I 
demanded, angrily. 

“Tam not lying,” he said. ‘ Will the Tuan 
send for the sergeant of the guard, and ask 
him?” 

I did so, and he reported that when he fell 


but could make nothing of it ; and would I see 
the whole guard, who were waiting outside ? 

“Not only the whole guard but the whole 
force, if necessary,” I replied, in a towering 
rage. “ This is the worst thing that has ever 
happened since I have been in command, and 
I will get to the bottom of it or resign.” 

The corporal stated that he changed the 
sentries at 4 a.m., and that all was then well, 
and having done so he lay down to sleep, which 
he had a perfect right to do, placing his rifle 
beside him. When réveillé sounded the guard fell 
in, and he found that his rifle had disappeared. 


“ Constable Yusuf was paraded before me charged with sleeping on duty.” 


in the guard at réveillé Constable Yusuf was 
marching about on his post with his rifle. 

I gasped. Nuzzar-ud-Din looked at the 
sergeant with a sort of pitying contempt, plainly 
meaning, ‘“ Would J, an old soldier, have dared 
to make such a charge if it were false ? ” 

“Send for the sergeant-major,” I ordered. 
“ Full inquiries must be made into this matter.” 

There was no necessity to send for him, for 
at that moment Sergeant-Major Etot entered 
the office, looking particularly grave. 

He saluted and seemed as if he were ashamed 
to speak, but after a moment’s hesitation he 
said that the corporal of the inspector’s guard 
had reported to him that a rifle—in fact the 
corporal’s own—had been stolen during the 
night ; that he had made every possible inquiry, 


The sentry, Constable Daud, who was on duty 
from 4 a.m., said that nothing unusual had taken 
place during his tour of duty, and he could not 
account for the loss of the rifle. Obviously 
the other two men of the guard knew nothing. 

At any ordinary time, when things were 
serene and peaceful, such a thing as two rifles 
(for if Nuzzar-ud-Din’s statement was true, and 
I had no reason to doubt it, two rifles, and not 
one, were missing) being stolen or disappearing 
from two guards was far from a joking matter, 
but at this particular time things were mot 


* peaceful, and the whole thing had a very sinister 


appearance. ; 

Less than a week previously the neighbouring 
State, which we had shortly before taken under 
British protection, had broken out in revolt. 


aoe ly 
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The rebels had started operations by suddenly 
attacking a police station and murdering six 
out of the seven policemen in it. After setting 
fire to it they had walked off, taking all the arms 
and ammunition. One of the policemen had 
hidden in the river and watched it all, being 
utterly unable to render any assistance, and he 
brought in the news the following morning. All 
the native States were busy gathering together a 
punitive force, and I myself was expecting orders 
every moment to march with my Sikhs to join 
them. 

Needless to say, the thought at once occurred 
to me, “‘ Are our own Malays infected with the 
spirit of rebellion ?”’ I could not credit such 
a thing, for I believed them to be absolutely 
loyal. Still, I had no right to rely on my own 
judgment ; obviously the whole matter must 
be reported to the Resident on the off chance 
that such might be the case. 

Telling the sergeant-major to make further 
inquiries, and that I would do so mvself later 
on, I at once went to the Resident and told him 
the whole story. 

“This sounds extremely serious at this par- 
ticular time,” he said. ‘‘ Can the rebellion have 
spread to this State ?” 

“ Exactly what: I wondered, sir, and so I came 
and reported the matter to you at once. I think 
I can answer for the loyalty ofthe police, 
though.” 

“Tf you remember the history of the Indian 
Mutiny,” he replied, “ you will recollect that 
those were exactly the sentiments of dozens of 
British officers about their own regiments, which 
mutinied a few hours afterwards. I don’t mean 
to be rude, but history has a peculiar habit of 
Tepeating itself. We must take precautions at 
once.” 

“ At least I can trust the Sikhs, sir,” I said, 
feeling rather small at his remarks. 

“That is quite-another question ; of course 
you can, and should the Malays turn against us 
your Sikhs ought to be too many for them. We 
must trust them to a certain extent for the 
present, though, but put a Sikh guard over their 
arms.” 

“ Then in the event of an attack we have only 
the Sikhs to rely on,” I said. 

“ And what better men could you wish for ?” 
he asked, grimly. ‘‘ But hold on. Now I come 
to think of it, the Malay police could have had 
nothing to do with this matter of the rifles 
beyond losing them, for obviously they did not 
steal what was in their possession. I wonder 
if it is the act of some of the rebels over the 
border ? They would want arms.” 

“ The thought never occurred to me, sir, but 
you are quite as likely as not to be right.” 


“We will trust the Malays, then, and I will 
go back on what I said about history repeating 
itself. Order all the men to remain under arms 
and telegraph the same to all the out-stations, 
and then patrol the country as far as possible 
on the chance of meeting any of the rebels. 
Catch any such alive if you can; if you can’t, 
you know what to do. I will telegraph to the 
Governor about this and inform him what we 
are doing. The European women and children 
had better come to the Residency ; it is the 
easiest place to defend. And, by the way, send 
a Malay guard to the Istana (the Sultan’s resi- 
dence) ; it will please the old chap.” 

To us handful of Europeans the next three 
days were very anxious ones, with the women 
and children ov our hands, for if the rebels came, 
and had an astute enough leader, it was quite 
possible they might induce the Chinese miners 
to join them, which would have meant odds of 
twenty to one against us. 

To the Sikhs it was, of course, a huge joy, for 
fighting was their trade. The,Malays were 
excited beyond measure, and one and all wanted 
to go capering through the jungle hunting for 
rebels. For once I don’t think a single sentry 
slept on his post. As for myself, I never got 
out of my uniform. 

After tramping round the guards and visiting 
patrols for six hours I returned to my quarters 
at about 6 a.m. on the morning of the third day, 
threw myself into a long chair, and at once fell 
asleep. 

A few minutes later I was awakened by my 
orderly, Beedin, who said that Constable Yusuf 
wished to speak to me. I turned round and saw 
him standing behind Beedin. 

“Well, what do you want ?”’Tasked. “ Have 
you lost another rifle ? ” 

“No, Tuan,” he replied, sheepishly. 

“What is it, then? I don’t suppose you 
cane, here for the pleasure of waking me 
up? 

Oriental-like, he commenced with a story. 

“Last night I was on duty at the Datu’s ” 
(meaning the Sultan’s), “ and when I was sentry 
T heard him and the Tuan Kadi talking. They 
talked about the rifles which had been stolen 
from the guards, and the Tuan Kadi said the 
police were no good. And then the Datu said 
that the Tuan Bezar” (the Resident) “ had 
asked him if the Malays of this State were true 
men, and the Tuan Kadi said he had always 
thought so till the police lost their rifles, This 
Lee m very angry, for we are true men, Tuan, 
= zany ihe to be allowed to fight those pigs 

“T am very glad you heard this, Yusuf,” I 
said; “and I trust you feel ashamed of your 
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part in the matter. But you did not come here 
only to tell me this ?” 

He shuffled about on his feet for some seconds 
without replying, and then propounded a 
question. 

“ Has the Tuan counted the Malays’ rifles ?” 

“No. Why should I do so? There is a 
sergeant in charge who is responsible, and to the 
best of my knowledge one, at least, has been 
missing for the last three days. Hence all this 
trouble.” 

“Will the Tuan come and count them ?” he 
persisted. 

1 was about to order the man away angrily, 
for my temper was not amiable that morning, 
when Beedin intervened. Beedin was different 
from the majority of the other Malay policemen, 
being an Orang Laut, or Sea Malay. He ought 
to have been in the marine police, but he was 
too valuable to me. Likewise he had travelled 
and knew the world in general, and his fellow- 
Malays in particular. 

“A fool sometimes speaks words of wisdom,” 
said he, oracularly. ‘‘ Perhaps the Tuan had 
better count the rifles.” 

Beedin as a rule spoke to the point, though at 
times rudely, so I accompanied the pair of them 
to the armoury and counted the rifles. The 
tally was correct! How on earth had the 
missing ones come back ? 

“ What is the meaning of this, Yusuf, and how 
did you know the arms were all here ?” I asked. 

“May I speak to the Tuan in his office ?” he 
asked. 

I went into the office, followed by Yusuf and 
Beedin. 

“ Tuan, all this trouble is my fault,” he began. 
“T do not think I should even have said any- 
thing about it, for when the inquiry about the 
lost rifles began I could always have proved 
that the number of them was correct, as I did 
just now, and then I should only have been 
punished for sleeping on duty. But as I told 
the Tuan, what I heard at the Istana last night 
made me angry, and I understood then that the 
loyalty of the Malay police was doubted because 
of what I had done, so I determined to tell the 
‘Tuan everything. 

“Corporal Nuzzar-ud-Din’s report was quite 
true; I was asleep on duty. I must have woke 
up almost directly he had gone. When I found 
that my rifle was missing I was in great fear, 
and thought I would surely be not only sent to 
jail, but also dismissed the force. For a minute 
I did not know what to do, and then I thought, 
“If I could manage to get a rifle I could prove 1 
had not lost mine,’ for each Malay has not his 
own rifle like the Sikhs, as the Tuan knows. 

“1 looked into the guard-room: the men 


were all asleep, but the sergeant was writing at 
the table, so I dared not take one of the rifles 
from the rack. And then I suddenly thought, 
‘ Perhaps the sentry at the Tuan Kichil’s’ (the 
inspector) ‘ is asleep, and I might take his.’ 

“T slipped off my boots, and went swiftly to 
the Tuan Kichil’s house, taking care to keep in 
the shadow. I saw the sentry leaning against 
the big tree in front of the house, and as his 
rifle was standing against it I felt sure he was 
sleeping. 1 therefore approached him from 
behind, took the rifle, and hurried back to my 
post. In my haste I let the little gate of the 
compound shut loudly behind me, but I took no 
notice of that, and just put on my boots and 
marched up and down at my post. In about 
fifteen minutes the bugle sounded, and when the 
guard fell in I was on my post with a rifle, as the 
sergeant told the Tuan.” 

In spite of the gravity of the offence, it was 
all I could do not to laugh at the ludicrous side 
of it. 

“ Who was the sentry whose rifle you took ? ” 
I asked. 

“Need I say, Tuan? ?” he replied. 

I could not help admirmg the man for not 
wishing to give a comrade away. 

“No, you needn’t unless you wish, for as I 
know the hour of your exploit I can get his name 
from the guard report. Go and tell the pergeant: 
major to come here.” 

I remembered full well that the sentry in ques- 
tion was Constable Daud, but thought it policy 
to pretend not to know ; so as soon as the 
sergeant-major came I told him to find out who 
the sentry had been and to bring him before me. 

“Now, Yusuf,” I said, when they arrived, 
“tell us that story you have just told me.” 

He did so, and as he finished Daud said, with 
a grin :— 

“So the gate shutting was the noise which 
woke me.’ 

“ Ks you apparently admit having been asleep, 
Daud, suppose you continue your part of the 
story,” said I. 

“Yes, Tuan, I did go to sleep; but it could 
only have been for a minute. I was awakened 
by hearing a noise, and then I found that my 
rifle had gone. I was very much afraid, for I 
did not know who could have taken it ; and then 
I became more afraid at what would happen to 
me for losing it. And then I thought I would 
take one of the other men’s rifles, and say it must 
have been taken when I was at the far end of my 
post. I took the rifle which was beside the 
corporal, as he was the nearest to me.” 

I stared at the man in sheer astonishment at 
his coolness, and then I stared at the sergeant- 
major, who looked as if he would like to have a 
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little quiet conversation with Daud. Beedin 
was smiling broadly, and that smile flashed to 
my brain the comic side of the whole affair. I 
burst into a roar of laughter, which must have 
been infectious, for the whole four of them 
suddenly cackled like a lot of hyenas. 

Now, if there was one man on this earth who 
had a keen sense of the ridiculous it was the 
Resident, so I determined he should then and 
there hear the story. ‘ 

In solemn procession we five marched to the 


of the Resident’s mouth twitching, and when it 
was finished he also burst out laughing. He did 
not, however, forget to punish them. 

I returned to the office, sent for Mitt Singh, 
the native officer of the Sikhs, and ordered him 
to call in the pickets and the outlying guards, 
for there was now no reason to worry ourselves. 
As the story would, of course, be known (Beedin 
would take care of that), I told Mitt Singh the 
whole thing. 

A minute later I heard his voice outside. 


“I approached him from behind and took the rifle.” 


Residency, where we found Her Majesty’s 
representative having a cup of tea on the veranda. 

“T am very sorry for disturbing you at such 
an unearthly hour, sir,” I said, “ but I thought 
you would like to hear without any delay that 
we have been undergoing a false alarm, for the 
last three days. These two constables are the 
cause, and I thought you would prefer to hear 
the whole story from their lips.” 

As their tale unfolded itself I saw the corners 


“Ho! Havaldar Gurdit Singh, withdraw the 
pickets and the extra guards, and have the 
dismiss sounded.” 

“Then is there no chance of fighting toward, 
Jemadar Je?” 

“None,” replied Mitt Singh, in tones of most 
intense disgust. ‘“ This comes of putting arms 
into men’s hands who are not fit to have them. 
I saw this happen once before in the Soudan.- 
Truly the Sahib log are sometimes blind. Ugh!" 


ODDS anp ENDS. 


The House the Blind Men Built—The “ Ostrich Trick,” etc. 


This little cottage was planned, built, 
and finished hout outside assistance 


by two blind carpenters. 
From a Photograph. 


==emg HAT two old men 
ke who are totally 
PG Y9l) deprived of their 

sight should be 


es BAY 
eas 
able to build a 


comfortable seven - roomed 
dwelling without any assist- 
ance from anyone is certainly 
a very remarkable feat to 
accomplish. ‘The house that 
they built was twenty feet 
square, and is quite hand- 
some in design and finish. 
These  sightless__ builders, 
named respectively Frank M. 
Steele and Joseph Martinez, 
live out in one of the little 
suburbs of Berkeley, Califor- 
nia, The house is a box-frame cdttage con- 
structed of pine lumber, and the exterior 
walls are covered with plain redwood lumber. 
It is practically a two-storey building, the 
first storey being part basement. There are 
a number of doors, of course, and six windows 
in the building. There is a little porch at the 
front, and steps leading up from the sidewalk. 
Both exterior and interior have been very neatly 


Steele and Martinez, the ¢ 
plished this res 


From a Photograph. 


painted. Remarkable as the statement 
may seem, all of this work was done by 
Steele and Martinez without the least 
assistance from anyone else. They 
planned the building themselves, and 
all of the work was done without any 
suggestions. These men are both past 
the half-century mark. Though neither 
was blind from his birth, yet both have 
been totally blind for many years—in 
each case the result of accident. The 
men have never served an apprentice- 
ship at the carpenter’s trade, yet from 
their boyhood days they were always 
quite handy with tools. Steele and 
Martinez had been house-to-house ped- 
lars in San Francisco, 
Cal., selling various little 
articles to the wives and 
housekeepers. They man- 
aged in this manner to 
jointly accumulate quite 
a tidy little sum of money. 
For years they had been 
warm personal friends and 
worked together, sharing 
and dividing their slender 
earnings. All of the money 
not absolutely needed for 
living expenses and the 
purchase of stock was 
placed in a bank and 
carefully saved. When the 
great fire visited San 
Francisco it swept every- 
thing away except what 
money they had placed in 
the bank. Recently they 
concluded that they would 
draw out of the bank 
money sufficient to pur- 
chase a cheap little lot, 
some lumber, tools, hard- 
ware, etc., and build a home for themselves. 
As far as the actual carpenter’s work was 
concerned, that they determined to do them- 
selves. ‘‘ By doing the work we can save 
a few hundred dollars,” they both declared. 
Lot, lumber, tools, and other necessary 
material were purchased, taking about half 
of their joint savings, and the work of home- 
building was begun. The old, sightless carpen- 


ip 


¥ 


rkable feat. 


> 


ODDS AND ENDS. 


The highest railway bridge in the world. 


the rest of his bod: 


Fron a) 


ters worked with a vim. The men made no 
mistakes in the planning and building—all the 


Parts came together in a very work- 
manlike style. Of course, they 
Progressed slowly—but surely. In 
all, about four months were re- 
quired in the construction work. 
While the work was in progress 
curious crowds of men, women, and 
children constantly collected to 
watch the two blind carpenters sawing and 
hammering away day after day. Many skilled 
carpenters also watched the progress of the 
building with curious interest. 

The above photograph depicts the Loa 
Bridge in the Chilian Andes, the highest 
bridge in the world. This wonderful 
construction is four hundred feet high, 
eight hundred feet long, and stands ten 
thousand feet above sea-level. It crosses 
@ great ravine some three hundred miles 
from Antofagasta, on the railway running 
from that port into Bolivia. This line is 
also of interest from the fact that it is 
the highest railway in the world, climbing 
at one point up to over sixteen thousand 
six hundred feet above sea-level. 

Here is yet another odd picture to be 
added to our growing collection of curious 
Indian fakirs. The religious nee seen 
in this photograph is performing what is 
known Me the Ostrich Trick,” having his 
head completely buried in the sand while 


Breathing is managed by 


an hour. 


An Indian fakir id ‘a 
ne ae a 
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(Photograph, 


ly temains in the decidedly 


uncomfortable attitude shown in the snapshot. 
means 


of a small tube, and the fakir 
remained in this position for over 
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From a Photo. by\ The tidal bore of the Solway. 


| Davidson, Dumfries. 


Below is an extraordinary photograph from _ long pliable cane with a four-pronged iron head. 
Burma depicting a couple of Inthas rowing with It is safe to say that a team of these “ foot- 


their feet. The Inthas are a tribe living on the 
Neaung Zwe Lake, in the Southern Shan 
States, Burma, and the peculiarity of their 
rowing is that the men stand on one leg 
on the side of their ‘““dug-outs ”’ with the 
other leg wound round the paddle, the 

upper end of which is, as a rule, grasped 

in one hand, leaving the other 
free. Rowing in this remarkable 
fashion, they are great adepts at 
spearing fish, using the disengaged 
hand, the spear in use being a 


Men who row with their legs. 


—_ 


rowers”’ would create a sensation at a 


regatta in this country. 

The photograph reproduced 
above shows the tidal bore of 
the Solway in Scotland, taken 
during the Lammas flood; the 
picture shows the rapidly- 
travelling waves very dis- 
tinctly. Such bores as these 
afe seen only in one or two 
places in Scotland, and this 
phenomenon is mentioned 
by Sir Walter Scott in his 
novel “‘ Guy Mannering.” 
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A FIGHT WITH 
A MANTA. 


BY PHILIP J. HAMILTON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY B. S. HODGSON AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Our readers will remember a recent story in which a diver described his narrow escape from 


a manta, or “sea-bat.” 


In this little narrative an officer of the mercantile marine tells of 


an exciting battle with a monstrous member of the same species. 


FTN 


some 
fifteen miles down the 
coast. We were using a 
gasolene launch, and I was 
standing in the bows ready 
to harpoon a large fish 
which had bitten and was 
being pulled to the sur- 
face. Suddenly fish and 
line were snapped away, 
and through the clear water 
I discerned a huge dark 
purple mass, scarcely a 
fathom below the boat. 
Shouting to our Mexican 
engineer to start the launch, 
I threw the harpoon with 
all my strength. It struck 
home, and instantly a great 
disturbance took place. 
Some monstrous creature 
rose to the surface and 
dashed at the boat, striking 
out with what looked for 
all the world like two great 
wings. The strokes were 


terrific, and we had the 
Vol. xxvii—66. 


ea UR ship, the ss. Lonsdale, of the 
f Canadian-Mexican Line, was lying 
# in the harbour of Manzanillo, Mexico, 


Mr. Philip J. Hamilton, who here describes 
his fight with « huge manta, or “* sea-bat.” 
From a Photograph. 


utmost difficulty in keeping clear. 
of these ‘‘ wings” touched the boat it would 
have been smashed like matchwood, and, as 


Had one 


sharks were watching the 
disturbance, our fate would 
soon have been decided. 
Although the water all 
around us was seething from 
the fury of the monster’s 
onslaught, we did not alto- 
gether lose our heads, but 
did our best to disable the 
creature. Soon we had three 
harpoons embedded in it, 
and we also put three .45 
Colt revolver bullets into 
it, each producing volumes 
of dark exudus, while every 
time the madly - flapping 
wings came near enough 
the man in the bows gave 
them a lance-thrust. 
Gradually its struggles 
grew less and it began to 
yield to the strain on the 
ropes. It was a long battle, 
however, for every now 
and then the great fish 
seemed to gain fresh strength 
and attacked us with re- 
newed ferocity. Eventu- 
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ally, after a final flurry which caused the water 
to heave as with a miniature earthquake, it 
ceased its struggles and we towed it shorewards, 
escorted by shoals of sharks. 

Tying our boat up to the end of the wharf, I 


ally. We approximated it to weigh five tons. 
In the photograph. its gaping jaws are on the 
under side, and from the picture the peculiar 
position of the eyes may be noted, though only 
the right one is visible. 


When we had finished 


“*Some monstrous creature rose to the surface and dashed at tne boat.” : 


obtained permission from the commandant 
of the port to land our prize. Making it fast, 
we had it hoisted on the crane and run along 
to the railway office, in front of which it 
was photographed as shown. It measured 
eighteen feet three and a half inches from 
tip to tip of the “‘ wings,” and sixteen feet one 
inch from head to tail; near the centre it was 
a little over nine feet thick, tapering away gradu- 


photographing the manta, as this fish is called 
locally, it was cast loose off the end of the 
pier, where the waiting sharks demolished it in’ 
an incredibly short time. 

The gasolene launch, I may mention, belonged 
to Santiago Garrett, the proprietor of the large 
American cantina, and besides the launch engi- 
neer we had with us Captain Locke, of the 
British ship- London Hill. 


Mr. Henry Bennett, who, finding himself in danger of an 
attack in a lonely house in Russis, only escaped with his 
life by changing places with « corpee- 

From a Photograph. 


HE post I held with a firm of cotton 
manufacturers, N—— and Co., of 
f Tver, Russia, was a well-paid though 

somewhat dangerous one. Being a 
= sort of travelling cashier, I always 
carried large sums of money with me for the 
firm to their mills, also between the bank in 
Moscow and the bank in St. Petersburg. Some 
of my journeys took me as far north as Arch- 
angel, and it was to this town I was bound when 
I met with the exciting adventure I am about 
to relate. At this time—the early ’fifties—there 
were not many railways in Russia, and travel- 
ling was mostly done by post-horses. It was 
necessarily slow, and also dangerous, for the 
Toads were infested with robbers and cut-throats 
of every description. 

I must say, however, that danger never 
troubled me—in fact, I enjoyed it; and, with 
my revolver in my pocket and my trusty 
“ knuckle-dusters ”” on my right hand, I felt 
perfectly secure. My coachman—or “ courier,” 
as he liked to be called—Demitri by name, was 
half a Tartar, and a splendid specimen of strength. 
He was a most cautious and trusty man, and to 
him I owed many of my escapes from tight 
corners. The only weapon he carried with him 
on these journeys was a whip. The word ought 
to be written in capital letters, for a more 
murderous article I never saw. It was of raw- 
hide, beaten into a long three-cornered lash, 
which, handled by Demitri, could do most 
deadly work. I have seen this whip cut a man’s 
face open as cleanly as a knife, and many a wolf 
has had its death-blow from it. 


PON 
Aap 


MY DEPUTY. 


TOLD BY HENRY BENNETT AND SET 


DOWN BY J. R. HOLDEN. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. R. S. STOTT. 


The story of a grim adventure in Russia, showing mes a 
«The 


man saved his life by changing places with a corpse. 
late Mr. Bennett,” writes the author, ‘‘lived in Russia for 


many years, and often ran into danger through his own 
recklessness. 


The story is true in every detail, and written 
Practically as told to me.” 


Altogether I could not possibly have found a 
better companion for my journeys than Demitri. 

We left Moscow on this adventurous journey 
early one morning in the middle of winter. I 
carried in my broad leather belt—which, by the 
way, I wore next my skin—a very large amount 
of money in paper roubles. 

The first stage of our journey (to Tver) and 
the second (to St. Petersburg) were rather 
uneventful. Including all stoppages, we com- 
pleted this half in about seven days ; and then 
began our troubles. 

After leaving St. Petersburg we entered a 
gloomy pine-forest, and at one point we had to 
climb a rather steep hill. The horses were 
fresh, and for a few miles we went along splen- 
didiy, for the sleigh was very light, and seemed 
to glide along without any efforts from the 
horses, who appeared to enjoy themselves as 
they kicked up showers of hard snow from 
under their feet. 

We saw not a sign of habitation for miles, and 
after leaving the forest we seemed to be passing 
through a wilderness of snow, with absolutely 
no landmarks. : 

At last we left this weary waste behind and 
reached an afforested portion more hilly than 
we had yet passed. This was on the third dav 
after we left St. Petersburg. Our stopping- 
places of the first two nights had been houses 
where we had usually put up, and had afforded 


nothing of interest. This third morning, how- 


ever, I saw Demitri scanning the sky with a 
gloomy face, and then shaking his head. 
_ “Why do you look so gloomy?” I asked 
Jestingly. , 
“Snow—blizzard,” he snapped, afterwards 
murmuring something in his native tongue. 
Almost before he had finished speaking the 
sky darkened, and we got the first taste of the 
blizzard my companion’s instinct had warned 
him was imminent. 
We were just descending a hill at the ti 
and on the slippery rade had to go Monly, 
This courier of mine (had-a method all his own 
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“| beheld @ huge bear, with its jaws agape and its front paws resting on the low: back of the sleigh.” 


when driving down-hill on these journeys. He 
invariably drove slowly down, but up the next 
rise he would encourage his horses to their 
utmost speed. He knew what he was doing, 
for in this country the cut-throats generally 
waited for travellers at the bottom of a hill, 
expecting the horses to take the next rise slowly. 

As we descended the hili disaster overtook us. 
The off-horse shied at an ol! stump close to the 
roadside, and. swinging the sleigh round, upset 
us into the snow. Luckily, we were both unhurt. 

Crawling out of the snow, we examined our 
sleigh to see if it had sustained any damage. 
One trace was smashed, but we soon mended it, 


and then started up-hill. This we had to dé 
slowly, as we had the full force of the gale in our 
faces, and the pelting snow half-blinded us. We 
were about half-way up when the horses snorted 
afd tried to break into a gallop, while at the 
same time I had a most uncanny feeling of danger, 
which gave me a kind of cold shiver. Turning 
quickly in my seat, I beheld a huge bear, with 
its jaws agape and its front paws resting on the 
low back, striving to get still farther into the 
sleich, 

On the instant up went my right arm and 
crash came my “ knuckle-dusters ” across its 
face, biting deep—into its forehead and com- 
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pletely blinding it. It toppled off the sleigh 
with a wild roar of agony, and at the same 
moment the horses bolted up-hill. 

Demitri, however, soon brought them to a 
standstill, and we turned to see what had become 
of Bruin. The snow was falling -so thickly, 
however, that all we could discern was a huge 
dark mass which seemed to roll over and over, 
tearing up the road as it turned. 

“It’s a pity to waste that skin,” I said to 
Demitri. ‘Get the horses into the shelter of 
the trees while I get his pelt.” With that I got 
out of the sleigh and walked towards the spot 
where the bear was struggling, leaving Demitri 
hurling a string of blessings both at me and the 
bear. 

I emptied my revolver into the animal to 
finish him off, and immediately began to skin 
him, little thinking that this waste of time was 
nearly to cost me my life. Having finished my 
task, I returned to the sleigh and packed the 
skin -ehind. 

“This means a night in the White Village,” 
grunted Demitri, as I got in beside him. 

Now, this White Village (Bailoi Dereavnia) 
had a very ugly name among travellers. It was 
a common saying, “‘ He who sleeps in the White 
Village never wakes.” It seemed to be a ren- 
dezvous for all the highwaymen for miles around, 
and a more villainous-looking set than the in- 
habitants of this hamlet it would be difficult to 
find. We were now within a few versts of this 
place, and we must either put up there for the 
night and take our chance,-or else run the risk 
of being eaten by wolves before morning. For 
my own part, had I been as wise that evening 
as I was before midnight, I would sooner have 
trusted myself to the wolves than to the 
“humans ” of this village. 

However, putting on a cheerful look, I said : 
“Never mind, Demitri; we’ve been in some 
tight corners, and they’ll be clever ones who 
outwit both of us.” 

Demitri, clever man, decided to drive right 
through the village, as though we were passing 
on, and put up at the last house. I saw his aim 
at once—he was not going to leave much undone 
that could be done. 

We passed through the place without incident. 
There were, perhaps, eighty or a hundred huts 
in all, some sianding near the road, others 
straggling farther back, each, after the manner 
of Russian villages, having iis walled-in yard 
with a rough wooden shed which did duty for 
coach-house and stable combined, for most 
peasants in Russia keep their own shaggy pony 
and a cart and sleigh. Reaching the last hut 
we drew rein, and, alighting, I knocked at the 
door. After a slight pause it was opened by 


as evil-looking a specimen of humanity as ever 
bore the name of “ woman.” On inquiring if 
they could put me and my courier up for the 
night, as we had been delayed by the storm, I 
was told that I might sleep inside, but the coach- 
man must make shift in the stable, as they could 
not take the two of us in. 

I went back to Demitri and told. him what 
they said. He chuckled to himself and whis- 
pered: ‘‘ Don’t you trouble ; I never meant to 
sleep inside, but they have saved me the trouble 
of making an excuse. And, look you, J am not 
going to unharness the horses, and I’m not going 
to sleep. You understand ? ” 

I saw his meaning at once ; he was going to 
be ready to start at an instant’s notice in case 
of trouble. A man had opened the wooden 
gates leading into the yard, and Demitri drove 
the horses in and began fussing about as though 
preparing to unharness them, while I followed 
the man into the hut. 

It was the usual one-roomed log buildirg 
with a large brick stove in the centre—a kind 
of baker’s oven, upon the flat top of which most 
of the family slept in winter-time. One corner 
of this room was partitioned off—the guest- 
chamber, I concluded, where I should have to 
pass the night. There were three people in 
the room I entered—the woman I had first 
seen and two men—even less prepossessing than 
the woman, if possible. They set black bread, 
salt cucumbers, and “ kvas” on the table, and 
we all sat down to supper. Demitri was, of 
course, admitted to partake of supper, after 
which he went out, yawning as if he were dead 
tired. After talking awhile I asked to be shown 
my bed, as I was sleepy, and was taken into the 
corner which I had noticed. .I must here inform 
my readers that I wore a large travelling knap- 
sack strapped on my shoulders, in which I carried 
a few toilet requisiics and also a small supply of 
food. I had seen the occupants of the hut look- 
ing at this knapsack several times during supper. 
I suppose they concluded that I carried money 
or valuables in it. 

Unstrapping the bag, I laid it on the trestle- 
bed which was to be my sleeping-place, and threw 
off my travelling-cloak. The only light was a 
wee, spluttering wick in green oil, hanging high 
up in front of an “ikon” (sacred image). I never 
undressed at these wayside places, luckily for 
me, so, after taking off my felt boots, I prepared 
to lie down. Just at that moment I heard a 
gentle tap at the window and, peering through, 
I saw Demitri, fully dressed and with his cloak 
on. He motioned to re to open the “ fortushka”’ 
(a pane of the window made to open for ventilat- 
ing purposes). He then gave me to understand 
that he was prepared for any emergency and that 
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the horses were not a dozen paces away in the 
shed. When he left me I closed the‘ fortushka ” 
gently and then made for bed. 

I suppose I had become infected by Demitri’s 
caution, for before lying down I knelt on the 
floor, struck a match as noiselessly as possible, 
and looked under the bed. 

Imagine my horror when I saw the form of 
a man lying there! Instinct seemed to tell me 


that it was not a living form, and as I moved the 
match upwards towards the face I could see my 
Light- 


suspicion was too true—it was a corpse. 


“Eo sew the form of a man iying there!" 


ing another match, I made a rapid examination 
and found two wounds in the breast—the man 
had been murdered! It seemed to be the body 
of a well-to-do person, for the clothing was good. 

For a moment I thought of letting the cut- 
throats know I had found them out, but second 
thoughts showed me this would be foolish, as 
they would undoubtedly serve me the same 
before I could summon Demitri. I therefore 
determined to escape at once. Cautiously I 
crossed the little room and placed a chair behind 
the door, as there was no means of fastening it. 
I then went back to the side of the bed for my 
satchel, boots, and cloak. By this time it was 
after midnight, and I suppose the miscreants 
thought I would be fast asleep, for just then I 
heard talking in the hut and someone gently 
tried the door. 


“Checkmate, Harry, my boy!” I said to my- 
self. ‘‘ There’s no time to get through the window, 
for it will take some wriggling to get your big 
body through a ‘ fortushka’ fifteen inches by 
twelve.” Then a desperate idea struck me. 
Stooping down, I lifted the corpse from under 
the bed and laid it on the top where I should 
have been, and threw my big cloak over it so as 
to cover it completely. I myself took its place 
underneath. It was a chance, but only just a 
chance. 

I had not long to wait. There was a slight 
noise as the door was gently opened, 
and then a pause as it came in contact 
with the chair. ‘The intruder was evi- 
dently prepared for something of the 
sort, for it was wonderful how quietly 
that chair was moved. There was 
only the faintest glimmer of light, 


coming from a tallow candle in the next room, 
and as they dared not bring a light into my 
little corner I felt that I stood a good chance, 
for they could not see. Evidently, however, they 
had done this murderous work often and could 
get along without light. 

As I lay under the wretched old trestle-bed 
I could not help thinking what a fright I could 
give my midnight visitor if I stretched out my 
hands and grasped his bare ankles ; he would 
think the corpse had come to life! I almost 
exploded with suppressed laughter—I suppose 
it was the nervous tension—as the idea came 
into my head, and although I was in such deadly 
danger, it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that I restrained myself from acting on the 
impulse. 

There was a most_awful moment of suspense 
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as tne man stood by the bedside, for if he struck 
a light I was doomed. He did not, however. 
Instead I heard a thud, thud, thud, as a knife 
was driven with all the force of his arm into the 
body on the bed. ‘Then there was a sound of 
bare feet crossing the floor, and my would-be 
murderer went into the other room and closed 
the door behind him. 

Now or never was my chance of escape. 
Creeping out, I quickly opened the “ fortushka,” 
dropped my boots, satchel, and cloak out, and 
then—how, I never rightly remember—I wriggled 
through myself and dropped in a heap on the 
snow. Jumping up, I seized my belongings and 
made a rush for the shed, almost knocking down 
Demitri, who was coming round the corner— 
leading the horses! We paused for no explana- 
tions, but quietly led the horses out. The gate 
was wide open, and as soon as we got into the 
roadway we jumped in and Demitri made the 
animals simply fly. 

We had not gone more than a hundred yards 
when the door of the hut flew open and 
my late host and his companions rushed 
out yelling. But they were just too late 
—we had got too good a start. I emptied 
my revolver amongst them as a kind of 
caution to those who wished to follow, 
but whether I hit any of them I never 
found out. We had a good many versts 
to travel before we could feel 
safe—and that through a wolf- 
infested country—so I had to 
restrain my curiosity until day- 
light broke. Then I learnt how 
it was that Demitri was ready 
for me as I dived through the 
window. 

He heard the slight 
“click” the window 
had made when I 
opened it, and peep- 
ing round the corner 
of the hut he saw my 
boots drop through, 
so concluded that his 
presence was required 
without delay, and 
immediately went 
and began leading 
the horses out to- 
wards the gate. The 
“cute”? fellow had 
unbarred and opened 
the gates when he 
went out after supper, 
and had spent the 
time afterwards in 
giving the horses a 


good feed, muffling the bell on the “ douga, 
and going over every part of the harness to make 
sure that there should be no hitch in case of 
emergency. This was only one of many times 
that I proved the sterling stuff that Demitri was 
made of. 

When we reached Archangel we told our tale 
to the “authorities ” there, but only received a 
shrug of the shoulders and the information that 
“when folks were 
such fools as to stop 
at such places they 
must take the conse 
quences.” 


“A knife was driven with all the force 
of his arm into the body on the bed- 


THE MOST DANGEROUS 
WORK IN 


THE WORLD. 


One of the “old brigade "—Melohior Anderegg. probably the most famous guide living. 
From a Photo. by G. D. Abraham, Kewuick. 


BY GEORGE vs ABRAHAM, MEMBER OF THE CLIMBERS’ CLUB AND SWISS 
AND GERMAN ALPINE CLUBS. 


The most dangerous work in the world, according to the author—himself a veteran mountaineer—is 


that of the Swiss mountain guides, who daily face death for the sake of a few pounds. 


That their 


occupation is sufficiently hazardous Mr. Abraham abundantly proves in his article, which is 
illustrated with some of the most striking climbing photographs ever pubiished. 


pemeeg ROM David to Ruskin, prophets and 
we N poets have lifted up their eyes to 

be the everlasting hills and found help. 
aN Nowadays the uplifting of man him- 

* self has become a popular craze, and 
the sport of mountaineering has been evolved. 
Once tasted, ‘‘ the joy of life in steepness over- 
come” is irresistible, and the overcoming has 
uncertainties which charm the adventurous 
spirit of man, for he dearly loves to escape de- 
struction by the skin of his teeth. But there 
is an impressive mystery about great mountains ; 


hidden danger lurks amidst those towering walls 
of ice, and beetling crags have cruel ways with 


men of the plains who ignorantly dare their 
sanctuary. However, to the true son of the 
mountains the perils of the heights are known. 
Long years of experience and generations of 
development have made the Alpine guide of 
to-day. 

This is no ordinary man. He earns his daily 
bread in defying gravitation, in fighting Nature 
in her fiercest moods, and in facing death amidst 
terrible surroundings. The implements of his 
high profession are an ice-axe, strong nailed 
boots, and a trusty rope. His patrons are most 
interested in the latter. Were jt not for the 
rope, half of the tourists who go up the Matter- 
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On the upper rocks of the 


charge. Misfortune befell 
them in an icy chimney 
—Jjust how will never be 
known. Three days later 
their remains were found 
close together at the foot 
of a two-thousand-five- 
hundred - foot precipice. 
It was reported at St. 
Nicholas that a single 
man had been seen alone 
high up on the mountain 
on the fatal day. The 
inference is that a slip 
occurred, two fell, the 
rope broke, and the sur- 
vivor refused to return 
alone. 

Highly trained as is 
the Alpine guide to act 
instantly in a_ sudden 
emergency, it will be evi- 
dent that time and again 
the sudden slip, or mo- 
mentary thoughtlessness, 
of a companion is liable 
to cause calamity. The 
guide may be leading his 
party up some vertical 
rock-face where only the 
smallest of hand and 
foot holds enable him to 
cheat gravitation of its 


Matterhorn, the scene of prey. The smallest pull 


an exciting adventure. 


From a Phoi 


G. D. Abraham, Kesu 


Wi 


never reach the bottom again ex- 
Eee Once the rope is tied on, it 
is a bond of union unto death. Two guides, 
for the sum of four pounds each, will tie Bree 
selves to the veriest duffer and pull him 3 the 
Matterhorn—yes, and safely _push him on 
again withal. It is largely this that aan e 
rides’ work the most dangerous in the worl i 
That nursery of the most famous guides, ‘ 
Nicholas, near Zermatt, rejoices in the prou 
boast that none of their men ever return from 
the mountains without their Seon 
The terrible accident on the Dent Blanc 4 a 
few years ago offered them only this consola- 
tion. Joseph Marie Lochmatter and his eldest 
son had almost reached the top of this dangerous 
peak with Mr. Gabbett, of Durham, as their 


on the rope—it may 
become, for instance, 
slightly wedged in a 
rocky crevice — must 
tend to dislodge the 
best of guides. Some 
travellers, too, are slow 
to learn that on diffi- 
cult places only one climber must move at 
a time. 

On the terrific peaks of the Dolomites, where 
it is the custom for a party to consist only of 
one guide and his patron, the leader used to untie 
the rope from his waist on some mauvais pas 
and carry it up held in his fingers, or even between 
his teeth. Englishmen objected strongly to 
this unsportsmanlike method, and it has now 
practically fallen into disuse. It is an eerie 
sensation to be stood on some tiny ledge above 
a thousand feet of nothingness, one’s life in ones 
hand and little else, whilst the guide mounts 
the precipice overhead and out of sight. And 
what must often be the guide’s feelings as he 
climbs upwards with an “ unknown quantity 
at the other end of his rope? "Twould be 
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well were he to quote the VLLLLALMLOALOS IIL LLL Aly 

Shakespearean advice : - y 

cee #0 Stand sul! How feartul 
And dizzy ‘tis to cast one’s 

aa eye so low ! 

The inability or unwilling- 

ness to “' stand still” has 

caused numerous acci- 
| dents. Last year, on the 
are | Gross Glockner, a young 
fa | German stepped off into 
space before the guide had 
reached a safe standing- 
place higher up. Both 
were killed. 

However skilful the 
“| guide may be in the tech- 
“"* nique of his craft and 
the management of the 
traveller, he has always 
~~ | ruthless opponent in 
1 | the fickleness of mountain 


SS 


weather. There is no 
more terrible experience 
than to be caught in a 
violent storm high up on 
‘- one of the greater Alps. 
With everything blotted 
out by swirling, snow- 
laden mist, the way is 
easily lost on the vast, 

-| trackless fields of ever- 
“| lasting snow. Fortunate 
the man who at such a 
time has a tried and 
trusty Buide — such, for 

: Instance, as the genial old 

: | Oberlander, Melchior An- 
deregg. ‘This famous hero 
}of many Pioncering 
conquests is one of the 


Climbing the ridge of the 
Aiguille de Grépon 


1 few great Buides to survive the dangers of his 
Profession. It is a joy to Many to call on the 
old man at Meiringen, and, despite his eighty- 
three summers, note the fierce spirit of life and 
‘nergy proclaiming itself incessantly. The kindly 
countenance bespeaks unmistakably the story 
of a mountain life. 

T have reason to remember his merits as a 
Buide. A sudden storm had assailed us on the 
top of Mont Blanc. During the beginning of 
t e descent we were in parlous plight, for huge 
white clouds of drifting snow enveloped the 

. Party; to fight and find a downward way 

seemed almost impossible. The old Oberlander 
Tought up the rear-guard, and now and again 

words of encouragement were wafted down to 

\s. Though only a moderate wind blew, the cold 

Was almost paralyzing in its intensity. To halt 


even for a moment meant adding to Mont Blanc’s 
gruesome list of victims, for we should have been 
frozen to death. F 

On the col below the Mur de la Céte our guide 
in front, a well-known Chamonix man, followed 
the slope and slanted off to the right and down- 
wards. Under such confusing conditions the 
error seemed natural, but I shall never forget 
old Melchior’s fearful shout of warning. As we 
instantly turned away to the left the explanation 
of the tragedy of 1870 seemed revealed. Ona 
similar day in that year a party of two guides 
and an American tourist disappeared at this 
spot. No traces of their bodies have ever been 
discovered. All sense of direction must have 
been lost on the wrong side of the mountain 
until collapse occurred on some icy slope and ie 
great white peak enwrapped them in ap iey tomb. 
Og LS 
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The Alpine guide has practically no know- 
ledge of the use of map and compass ; in fact, 
he is prone to despise their aid, yet how many 
dozens of lives would have been saved on Mont 
Blanc alone had such simple aid been appre- 
ciated. The professional prefers to rely on his 
powers of observation and that peculiar instinct 
sometimes aptly described as the ‘‘ bump of 
locality.” He is alert to detect the slightest 
traces of predecessors. A party of us were once 
befogged and had lost all idea of our position on 
the complicated westerly face of the Riffelhorn. 
A young guide was with us, and he became so 
dangerously disconsolate and helpless that one 
of the amateurs had to take the lead. For some 
hours we fought with severe difficulties, dis- 
couraged meanwhile by our companion’s pro- 
phecy of certain disaster. His poor old mother 
was doomed to lose her only support! Things 
were altogether miserable. Suddenly we came 
to a ledge on a desperate corner with a steep 
chimney to the right. The young guide signalled 
his arrival by my side with a great and startling 
yodel, a joyous shout as of deliverance. His 
quick eye had espied a trouser-button in the 
cleft of the chimney, and we knew that we had 
struck a regular route. That tiny relic of 
humanity put new life into the faltering one, 
and he then led us hand over hand to the summit. 

But the best of guides are built in a sterner 
mould, and an adventure on the crest of the 
Matterhorn accentuates this fact. It was a 
first-of-the-season ascent and the Zermatt Giant 
was in one of his most repulsive moods. He 
was clad in a coat of icy mail, and old Boreas 
sprang up to his aid as hour after hour we 
struggled up the slabby bulwarks. The crux 
of the day’s work came when the upper rocks 
were reached. Only the knowledge of the fixed 
cables attached thereto and confidence in our 
mutual fitness made progress justifiable, for the 
weather rapidly grew worse. My companions 
were the two celebrated Zermatt brothers, Josef 
and Adolf Schaller. On the exposed tip of the 
peak the howling northerly gale caught us in 
full force ; it swept savagely up the four-thou- 
sand-foot precipice above which we clung. 
Every step had to be fought for desperately. 
Dense clouds of loose snow and great masses of 
flaky ice were torn off the north face and hurled 
past us up the cliff, to be carried far out over 
the summit to leeward. The roar and impetus 
of the storm overpowered everything excepting 
the spirit of my companions. Speech was futile, 
shouts from the lustiest of lungs were unheard 
in the turmoil. Every tiny ledge was snow- 
masked ; the grip on the icy cable proved our 
main support. 

In a temporary lull the leading guide had 


climbed several feet above us, when suddenly 
we saw him collapse. The fixed rope had given 
way under his weight. He came crashing down 
upon us at frightful speed. The second guide 
stood at my side on a narrow ledge, and it seemed 
that nothing could save us. Instinctively, in 
desperation, we clung shoulder to shoulder to 
the icy cliff, and Providence rushed upwards to 
our aid with a mighty gust. Then there was a 
crash, and to me all was darkness, but only for 
an instant. A crushing pain in the ribs recalled 
the fact that life was still mine to lose. Despite 
the confusion, we were saved from disaster. 
The rope quite close to my waist had been coiled 
around a rocky projection, and this had saved 
the situation. For a moment we hung more 
or less suspended; only the feeble-looking 
texture of an Alpine Club rope separating us 
from the world present and the world to come. 
But recovery was quick and certain. With a 


. truculent nod of the head Josef pointed down 


the savage, snow-swept precipice ; then, with a 
grunt of satisfaction, he resolutely set himself 
to climb the supervening rocks. The fighting 
spirit was aroused ; the Matterhorn had shown 
its fangs, but conquest must be ours. With 
the rope still belayed around the friendly little 
pinnacle, two of us clambered upwards. The 
fixed cable was now useless. It was flung out 
in mid-air by the gale, wild Valkyrian music 
floating from its straining strands. 

Difficulties soon became excessive. At one 
point hand and foot hold failed, and the weighty 
leader stood on my shoulders and then actually 
on my tender cranium. Woe betide the man 
who is weak in the head at such times, for hob- 
nailed boots are stubborn facts and take some 
understanding. However, the head held firm, 
and by its help Josef reached a good ledge and 
drew himself up beyond the difficulty. In half 
an hour’s time the summit was gained, and for 
the descent a hundred-foot length of spare rope 
was secured and left on the desperate section. 
Two days later a party of guides climbed up. 
fixed a new cable, and tested the old ones. On 
their return the little chapel of the Schwarz See, 
at the foot of the towering peak, rang with the 
music of a quaint ceremony. A great dignitary 
of the Church stood amongst the sun-bronzed 
sons of the mountains. It was the annual 
service of the blessing of the ropes. And two 
days previously some of us had almost cursed 
them. 

The Alpine guide is seldom an expert on snow 
and ice and also a first-class rock-climber. The 
men of Zermatt and St. Nicholas are probably , 
best in general knowledge, but the Oberland 
guides are far superior in snow and ice-craft, 
whilst for rock-climbing those from Chamonix 
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are greatest of all. This latter district would 
seem to offer most scope for those with pecuniary 
ambitions. The Grépon is the hardest of all. 
The guide’s fee for this is twelve pounds, and, as 
two at least are required, the ascent provides a 
costly day’s amusement. The Dent du Requin 
and the Aiguille du Petit Dru almost rank with 
the Grépon ; but few guides tackle any of these 
ascents. The two families of Ravanel and 
Simond are world-famous as leaders up these 
terrific pinnacles, where for hours-one false step 


—— 


must mean annihilation. There are places on 
the Dru, for instance, where a falling body would 
touch practically nothing for over three thousand 
feet. It speaks well for the guides and their 
expert companions—mostly Englishmen, by 
the way—that no fatality has yet occurred on 
the most difficult of the Chamonix Aiguilles. 
Nor has a leading guide had his ‘‘ book” can- 
celled for faulty service. All over the Alps these 
“books” are what might be called licences 
under Government, and they are gained by 
examination after so many years as porter on 
the high mountains. A fatal accident due to 
negligence usually means that the professional’s 
name will be struck off the “rolls.” The 
examinations referred to above are at least 


ty 


Two famous guides, Josef 
Ravanel and Alphonse 
Simond, on the top of the 

Dent du Requin. 
From a Photo, by 
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unpractical ; they consist largely of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. It seems strange that 
no course of first-aid is included. In these days 
of popular mountaineering the annual list of 
mishaps, fatal and otherwise, on Mont Blanc 
alone is considerable, and such knowledge would 
prove invaluable. 

In connection with Alpine catastrophes the 
guides are also called upon to recover those 
beyond human aid. This is the most awesome 
and dangerous part of their work. Yet they 
are always ready for the 
call, though the bulk of 
those recovered are rash 
and youthful enthusiasts 
who have sought the 
heights without guides, 
and found only a frightful 
death. 

The icy and storm-swept 
slopes of Mont Blanc are 
split by huge crevasses, 
many of them hundreds 
of feet deep. These yawn- 
ing gulfs seem ever wait- 
ing to receive those who 
slip on some supervening 
slope. Each year they 
swallow their victims. 
Some are recovered, others 
are found long years after- 
wards at the end of the 
glaciers, but most are 
never seen again. One of 
the most remarkable feats 
of rescue and recovery 
occurred on the Petit 
Plateau of Mont Blanc a 
few years ago. 

The crossing of this 
snow-field always involves 
a certain amount of risk, 
because avalanches are 
prone to fall from the ice-cliffs of the Dome 
du Gofter. However, these masses seldom 
extend across the plateau and the guides take 
as wide a course as possible; they are wise 
enough not to defy an avalanche. None of them 
answer to the description given by a prominent 
city preacher. In flowery langyage he com- 
pared the difficulties of the Christian life with 
those encountered by ‘“‘ the heroic Alpine guide, 
who unflinchingly cuts steps in the roaring ava- 
lanche.”” In actual practice it is the avalanche 
that does the cutting. 

A few years ago two large parties were de- 
scending from Mont Blanc. Just-as they reached 
the Petit Plateau a great avalanche crashed 
down the slopes above and behind them. Then 
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The great crevasse on the Petit Plateau, 
Mont Blanc. The rope shows the 
direction in which the doomed climbers 
fell. The guide is out of sight below, 
searching for his lost companions. 


From a Photo. ty G. D. Abraham, 
Keswick, 
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commenced a tragic 
race with death. 
But the last party, 
consisting of — two 
travellers, two 
guides, and a 
porter, became en- 
gulfed in the snowy 
incubus. They were 
swept downwards 
and then hurled into 
the huge crevasse 
shown on the pre- 
vious page. ‘Three 
of the unfortunate 
climbers struck the 
snowy ledge and 
two were extri- 
cated, severely 
damaged but alive. 
Of the other three, 
two fell through 
into the lower 
recesses of the cre- 
vasse, as shown by 
the direction of the 
rope in the illustra- 
tion. ‘They must 
have been killed 
instantly ; in any 
case, their remains 
were only rescued 
after two days of 
hazardous and 
horrible toil. 

Two guides, with 
nerves and muscles 
of iron, were 
lowered, one at a 
time, into the bowels 
of the glacier. 
Their friends were 
ultimately found 
nearly two hundred 
and fifty feet below 
the surface. The 
recovery from such 
a depth ranks as a 
record. ‘Then com- 
menced the gruesome and toilsome journey over 
the glaciers and down to Chamonix, which was 
reached two days later. 

The modern craze for winter mountaineering 
has added largely to the risk of the guide’s call- 
ing. All sorts and conditions of men—and 
women—few of whom realize what mountaineer- 
ing really is, even under the best summer con- 
ditions, tempt Providence on the snowy flanks, 
or even the crests, of the great Alps at this 


To the rescue—Lowering the first guide into the icy 
depths of the great crevasse. 


From a Photo. by G. D. Abraham, Keswick. 


season. During one week in January last 
there were thirteen accidents, three of them 
fatal. The professionals know the dangers of 
the Alps in winter, and few of them undertake 
high expeditions. But when a man comes along 
with a roll of bank-notes in his hand, native 
prudence is prone to ebb. Those who know 

look on winter Alpinism with mistrust. 
Great guides and skilful amateurs have swelled 
the list of the lost. At the end of January last 
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one of the most alert and practised in his pro- 
fession, Louis Theytaz, perished on the Pigne 
d’Arolla. Along with his brother and an English 
climber he was descending from this lofty peak, 
which had been surmounted on ski. Above the 


Seilon Glacier a great snow-bridged crevasse . 


had been crossed by two of the party. Louis 
Theytaz came last, but the frozen mass collapsed 
and the icy rope broke under the sudden strain. 
The unfortunate guide was precipitated to a 


depth of quite two hundred feet. After some 
fearful experiences, his body was recovered some 
days later by a large party of guides. 

Thus, glorious, healthy, and inspiring as is 
the life of an Alpine guide, it has its gloomy side. 
Yet he is the cheeriest of companions—a true 
gentleman by nature, come fair weather or foul. 
True, his work is the most dangerous in’ the 
world, but the rewards are many, and every 
cloud has a silver—or, rather, a golden—lining ! 


The Wooing 


of Olga. 


BY W. E. PRIESTLEY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. M. HAMILTON. 
WILLIAMS. 


An amusing little story from Alaska, showing how 
a pretty young squaw, defying tribal custom, chose 
a husband for herself, and how a disappointed 
suitor sought the aid of a witch-doctor to obtain 
revenge. ‘I am personally acquainted with the 
principal characters,” writes the author, ‘and 
have verified the facts from Father Jetté, of 

Kokrines Station.” 


introduction to Olga, to say the 
least of it, was rather startling. It 
was in the winter-time, on the Yukon 
River, in Alaska. I was driving a 
dog-team down the river, travelling 
between Nulato and Kaltag. I was anxious to 
reach the station at Kaltag,.and, although the 
dogs were making good time, I had no idea how 
far I had to travel before I reached my destina- 
tion, As the sled turned a bend of the river I 
saw a squaw drawing water out of a hole in the 
ice. She was evidently unaware of my approach, 
for she never raised her 
head as I halted my team. 
Thinking that I could get 
some information regard- 
ing the distance, I spoke 
to her in the usual pidgin- 
English style that one 
generally uses to the 
natives in that country— 
“How far you catchem 
Kaltag?” To my sur- 
prise she straightened 
herself up, and_ replied, 
with dignity, “If you will 
state your question in 
correct English, I'll en- 
deavour to answer you in 
the same language.” 
After asking the lady’s 
pardon — though, as a 
matter of fact, I was not 
to blame—I remodelled 
my request, received the 
information that I desired, 
and went on my way. 


Olga, the young Indian girl who asserted her right to 
choose her own husband. 


From u Photograph. 


Arrived at Kaltag, I learnt something con- 
cerning the squaw who could use such good 
English. I was told that 
her name was Olga, and 
that she was a quarter- 
breed Russian. She had 
spent several years and 
received her education at 
Holy Cross Mission, lower 
down the river ; and she 
was married to Ivan, an 
Indian mail-driver. 

About a week later I 
arrived at Holy Cross 
Mission and was hospit- 
ably entertained by Father 
Reaubieu, who was in 


Sister Superior, Sister 
Mary Sacred Heart, I 
heard Olga’s full life- 
story, and very interest- 
ing it was. 

Olga, it appeared, was 
born at the Indian village 
of Nulato, and, as her 


“1 sew a squaw drawing water out of « hole in the ice.” mother died when she was 


charge there. From the’ 
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“1 learnt something concerning the squaw.” 


quite a little girl, she was adopted by the kind- 
hearted Catholic Sisters and placed in the 
orphanage at Holy Cross. Here she stayed for 
several years, until she became a young woman, 
and the Sisters were never tired of talking of her 
wonderful intelligence. 
No one in the Mission 
could read or write like 
Olga ; and as for her 
sewing, the Sisters had 
specimens of it on ex- 
hibition to prove her 
dexterity as a seam- 
stress. No wonder that 
Olga was the pride of 
Holy Cross, and when- 
ever the Sister Superior 
felt discouraged with 
her work amongst the 
natives, she would look 
at the girl and realize 
that her labour had 
not been altogether in 
vain. 

Now Olga, like other 
young ladies, had a 
father. True, her father had shown very little 
evidence of paternal affection, for—except for 
an annual visit at Christmas-time—Olga never 
saw her father from one year’s end to another, 
and it is doubtful if he would have put in an 
appearance even then were it not for the fact 
that his own larder was generally very lean about 
that time, and it was the custom of the good 
Fathers to feed all and sundry who visited the 
Mission at Christmas-tide. 

On the other hand, Olga did not have a very 
good opinion of her father. Association with 
the Sisters had taught her to look with disfavour 
upon the improvidence of the Indians, and added 
to this was the fact that she had imbibed certain 
habits of cleanliness not generally associated 
with people of her race. 

._ Although it must be confessed that the rela- 
tions between father and daughter were far 


“She was adopted by the kindly Ca-holic Sisters.” 


from cordial, the old man, nevertheless, was not 
unmindful of Olga’s progress along educational 
lines as the result of her stay at Holy Cross. 
True, he looked with suspicion and disfavour 
on the white man’s learning, but, on the other 
hand, he realized that Olga would soon be of 
marriageable age. As was a father’s right among 
the natives of the Yukon, he was entitled to a 
big dowry from the man who became his son-in- 
law, and, according to tribal custom, the choice 
of a husband for his daughter lay entirely in his 
hands. Several men had already approached 
him with the idea of asceriaining the valuation 
he placed upon his daughter, but to all he gave 
his heartiest disapproval, as he made a mental 
calculation of their goods and chattels. ‘“ Did 
not old Paul sell off his daughter for six marten- 
skins to Little Man from Narardotilten, and was _ 
she not blind in one eye, and had never been to 
the Mission, like his 
daughter ? Olga was 
as sound as a young 
moose, and could read, 
and write, and cook 
the same as the Sisters 
at the Mission. No 
man should have Olga 
unless he was willing 
to pay the price, and 
the price should be one 
of the big yellow coins 
that he had seen at 
the trader’s store, and 
which the trader had 
told him was equal to 
twenty big, round, 
white dollars.” 

Having thus placed 
a valuation upon 
his’ daughter, he in- 
formed all and sundry that the man to 
have Olga must give him a big yellow coin, 
equal to twenty white ones. The young 
men of the village stood aghast. “ Twenty 


“She had imbibed certain habits of cleanliness not geacrally 
associated with people of her_race.” 
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dollars of the white man’s 

money! Who was there 

in the village who could \\ Nil 
ever hope to marry Olga \\ it I 
at such a figure?” They \ \ \ 
appraised the salmon in 
their caches, but it was 
no use ; and, while men- 
tally cursing the old man 
for his avarice, they en- 
deavoured to compromise 
the matter by offering 
to pay the dowry on the 
instalment plan. Despite 
their pleadings, however, 
the old man remained obdurate, and it was left 
to an Indian from another village to furnish the 


=: —“To af he gave his heartiest disapproval.” 


money and claim the unconscious 
object of so many heartburnings. 

Esi, generally known as * Old 
Esi,” was a native from the Koyu- 
kuk River, and was known up and 
down the Yukon as one of the 
best fur-men in Alaska. Too old 
to trap fur animals himself, he was 
an adept at doctoring furs ; or, in 
other words, he would buy furs 
killed out of season, and would 
prepare them so as to give them 
the appearance of being “ prime” 
or good skins. Such an expert 
was he in this line that the local 
traders refused to deal with him 
any more, and he had perforce to 
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Holy Cross Mission to claim his bride.” 


take his fur to St. Michael’s, where he was not 
known. It was upon one of these trips that he 
had seen Olga at Holy Cross Mission, and had 
then and there decided that she should soon 
become Mrs. Esi, or whatever name is generally 
bestowed upon a 
married squaw in 
Alaska. 

It did not take 
long for Esi to pro- 
duce the necessary 
coin, ‘and, being 
doubly armed with 
longing and the 
father’s authority, 
he hitched up his 
dog-team and 
started off for Holy 
Cross Mission to 
claim his bride. 

In the  mean- 
time, Olga was blissfully unconscious of the 
“trade.” As a matter of fact, she seldom 
thought of her father, and I regret to say 
that at this particular time she was thinking 
very ‘little of the Aves and Paternosters that 


“ Olga was always ready to serve Ivan with food." 
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“*To marry me?" echoed Olga, in surprise. ‘Why, who gave him permission to 
marry meP’" 


formed a part of her daily round. Olga, like 
many young white ladies, had formed the habit 
of day-dreaming, and it would have shocked the 
good Sisters to have known that her day-dreams 
centred round Ivan, a young Indian mail-driver. 

No matter how late the hour that the bells of 
Ivan’s leader-dog tinkled over the trail, Olga was 
always ready to serve him with food, although 
there was little chance for conversation, for one 
of the Sisters was always there to act as chaperon. 
The affection was mutual, however, and in some 
mysterious way known only tc lovers Ivan 
conveyed his thoughts to Olga, despite the 
watchful eye of the Sister. 

Late one afternoon, just as the short winter 
day was drawing to a close, Olga heard the 
tinkle of bells in the distance; but she soon 
realized that the team was coming down-stream, 
instead of up-stream, where Ivan was coming 
from Old Woman and Paimute with the mail. 
She turned away in disappointment and resumed 
her work, until she was 
called into the visiting- 
room, where, sitting in 
company with two of the 
Sisters, was an old Indian, 
balancing himself upon the 
edge of a chair, and look- 
ing very uncomfortable, 
though endeavouring to 
appear at ease. 

“ Olga,” said one of the . 
Sisters, by way of intro- 
duction, “ this is Esi, from 
the Koyukuk ; and he says 
he has come to marry you.” 

“To marry me?” echoed 
Olga, in surprise. “ Why, 
who gave him permission 
to marry me?” 

Old Esi here took part 


From a) 


The Holy Cross Mission, on the Yukon River, Alaskg- 


in the conversation. His 
knowledge of English was 
limited, so he addressed 
the group in the Indian 
language. 

“IT gave her father 
twenty dollars,” he said, 
“and he told me it was 
all right. And,” he added, 
defiantly, “‘she knows the 
custem of the tribe —she 
has to marry the man her 
father chooses. I have paid 
him what he asked, and I 
want her. My sled is ready 
at the door.” 

Olga looked at him with 
scorn, and, with all the 
indignation in her voice that she could assume, 
she replied :— 

““Go back to my father and tell him that he 
cannot sell me like a dog; I have learnt too 
much from the white people for that. Neither 
my father nor anyone else can make me marry 
any man that 1 don’t want. Besides,” she added, 
with rising anger, ‘I would never marry you, 
for you are old and ugly, and not even clean. 
Go back to the trader’s store at Nulato and buy 
plenty of the white man’s soap before you try 
to marry any woman.” 

With that she flounced out of the room, 
leaving poor Old Esi with open mouth. staring 
in utter amazement. Never had such a thing 


happened before in all the history of the 
Kleeukukhutanas, for a girl to refuse to marry 
the man that her father chose for her. He 
stared at the Sisters ; but they said nothing, for 
they were secretly glad that things had shaped 
themselves as well as they had. They were 


(Photograph. 
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anxious to keep Olga. 
Was she not as a 
brand plucked from 
the burning? And 
was it not possible 
that she might stay 
at the Mission until 
she should be laid 
away on the hillside ? 
The Sisters had great 
hopes for Olga. 

Meanwhile, Old Esi 

~ had begun to gather 
his wits together. He 
crawled off the chair, 
and, placing his fur 
cap firmly on_ his 
head, walked slowly 
out of the room, 
without so much as a 
farewell to the Sisters, 
who, with calm demeanour and folded hands, 
watched his departure with evident satisfaction. 

No sooner had the sound of the bells on Old 
Esi’s team died away than the Sister Superior 
called for Olga, and then and there received a 
surprise that almost shook her out of her accus- 
tomed calm. “I am not going to marry any 
old man,” said Olga, defiantly ; “I am going 
to marry Ivan, the mail-carrier, as soon as the 
salmon run in the spring.” 

Olga kept her word, for while the ice was still 
running down the Yukon Olga was married to 
her beloved Ivan by Father 
Reaubieu at Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, where she had spent so 
many happy years of her 
life. The young couple left 
immediately for Ivan’s cabin, 
which was situated a few 
miles below Nulato, on the 
bank of the Yukon River, 
where Ivan was engaged in 
catching and drying salmon 
Preparatory for his next 
winter’s work in driving the 
mail-team. 

In the meanwhile Old Esi 
returned to Nulato with 
mingled feelings of rage, dis- 
comfiture, and dread of ridi- 
cule. He at once visited his 
would-be father-in-law and 
demanded his money back, 
but, unfortunately, fifteen 
dollars had already been 
spent in the purchase of 
several bottles of whisky of 
doubtful quality. The matter 


pee 
“He at once visited bis would-be father-in-law and demanded 
his money back.” 


No-he-de-lan, the witch-woman. 
From a Photograph, 


was eventually settled 
by the return of five 
dollars, several dried 
salmon, and a younger 
sister of Olga’s, who 
was not so high-priced 
in the matrimonial 
market, not having 
had the educational 
advantages enjoyed 
by her older sister, 
and further labouring 
under the disadvan- 
tage of being slightly 
hunchbacked. 

It may be that 
soon after her 
marriage Olga had 
forgotten all about 
Old Esi and _ his 
matrimonial __inten- 
tions, but if this was the case it was different 
with Esi. Whether it was because of the 
news of Olga’s marriage, or because he was 
not satisfied with the substitute provided for 
him, I am not prepared to say. In his cabin 
on the Koyukuk he alternately beat his poor 
squaw and meditated upon schemes of revenge, 
whereby he might avenge the insult that had 
been placed upon him by his sister-in-law. 

Physical force, he knew, would be of no avail, 
for Ivan was as strong as a bear, and, besides, 
had several friends amongst the white people 
who lived on the Yukon. 
Finally, the disappointed 
suitor enlisted the services 
of No-ha-de-lan, the most 
celebrated witch-woman on 
the Yukon. 

In joining forces with No- 
ha-de-lan Esi used excellent 
judgment, for I am _ well 
acquainted with the old lady. 
True, I can hardly put her 
down as one of my friends, 
but she is always on my visit- 
ing list whenever I happen 
to be on the Lower Yukon. 
I may say in parentheses 
that the last time 1 called 
upon her she presented me 
with a lucky stone or amu- 
let, informing me that she 
had got it froma place called 
Madzattesh - shlesten, and 
that it would give me wonder- 
ful influence over the other 
sex. Unfortunately, I lost 
the amulet before I had the 
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opportunity to test 
its virtues. 
No-ha-de-lan is a 
very old  squaw, 
wrinkled, dirty, and 
with peculiar eyes. 
She always wears 
blue glasses, which 
she places on her 
nose, looking over 
the top of them as 
she carries on a con- 
versation. She has 
been married several 
times, is one of the 
wealthiest squaws on 
the Yukon, and, in 
brief, is as shrewd 
and cunning as any 
witch-doctor need be. 
What inducements 
Old Esi offered to 
No-ha-de-lan I can- 
not say, but I do not 
think she required 
much __ persuasion, 
owing to the fact that 


Olga and her hus- ’ . 
band refused to pay her tribute, and it was 


imperative, from a business standpoint, that 
such rank heresy should be checked. ; 
Down the river, accompanied by her retinue, 
went No-ha-de-lan, with the idea of paying Olga 
a visit. Having arrived at the cabin, she opened 
the door and, without invitation, walked in and 
sat down, much to the surprise of Olga, who was 
busy sewing a pair of 
moccasins. _ Rolling 
her eyes around in a 
very uncanny manner, 
the witch - woman 
began: “I see in this 
cabin a dead person— 
a female. There is no 
husband to mourn 
over the dead, for he 
Is in the power of 
Notsina dan (the 
ats devil).”” 
84 was visibly 
upset at this mee 
he summoning all 
3 Courage, she mad | 
a thrust at No e 
lan with 0-ha-de- a 
and “replied, needle, 
01 » “Ves 
Zou see a female. It 
teynen (a 
) who lies 


Sire Getivered & parting mesiag’.t 


“She lost her balance and rolled over on the floor.” 
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dead.” As the needle darted in her direction 
No-ha-de-lan, in her efforts to avoid the weapon, 
lost her balance and rolled over on the floor, 
or the prophecy might have been fulfilled then 
and there. 

Her attendants were gathered round the door 
of the cabin, staring curiously in, and as she rose 
to her feet she realized that something must be 
done in order to recover her prestige. Accord- 

: ingly, placing her 
blue glasses firmly 
on her nose, she de- 
livered this parting 
message: “ For the 
insult you have 
placed upon me I will 
be fully avenged. 
Before another moon 
shall come I will call 
the Malamutes up 
the river, and they 
re will kill you and 

——— your husband.” 

This was the most 
terrible threat that 
old No-ha-de-lan 
could have made, and 
with a majestic ges- 
ture she turned to leave, saying as she departed, 
“T will only remove the curse on condition that 
you give me your husband’s dog Kalth.” 

Poor Olga felt very nervous at this threat, 
for, like all the Indians, she lived in mortal terror 
of the Malamutes, or, as we should term them, 
the Eskimos. On the other hand, Kalth was 


her husband’s most valuable dog, the leader of 
the team, and an ani- 


mal whose intelligence 
had been proved time 
and time again. 
Shortly after + No- 
ha-de-lan’s departure 
Ivan arrived home, 
and after hearing the 
story comforted his 
young bride, telling 
her the best thing she 
could do was to forget 
the whole business. 
He also took the pre- 
caution of sending a 
message to the old 
witch-doctor, to the 
effect that if she 
wished to keep her 
skin intact she had 
better stay away from 
his cabin. Despite his 
apparent show of 
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“He comforted his young bride.” 


courage, however, he was secretly troubled, for 
deep down in his heart he was afraid of the 
supernatural powers attributed to No-ha-de-lan, 
and, though he said little to Olga, he neverthe- 
less worried over the curse. 

Upon the receipt of Ivan’s message, No-ha-de- 
lan, recognizing that something must be done in 
order to keep up her influence over the Indians, 
enlisted the help of two white trappers, who were 
going down the river for a short trip. The old 
lady gave them some fur, with the understand- 
ing that upon their return they were to call at 
the cabin of Ivan, and inform him that they had 
seen an immense band of Eskimos coming up 
the river intent on slaughter. Investigation has 
since proved that the white men were ignorant 
as to the plot, and No-ha-de-lan calculated that 
this message, delivered by outside parties, would 
speedily bring Olga and her husband to terms. 

The white men told the story as agreed, and, 
being pressed for further particulars, enlarged 


upon the ferocity of the imaginary invaders. 


“She enlisted the help of two white trappers.” 


The feelings of the young couple can hardly be 
imagined, but Olga’s faith in the power of her 
white friends still held good. Next day Father 
Jetté, a Jesuit priest, came down the river from 
Kokrines Station on his way to Holy Cross 
Mission, and Olga poured the whole story into 
his ears. He was at first inclined to laugh at 
her, but recognizing the machinations of No-ha- 
de-lan, and seeing the terror of Olga, he resolved 
to do something to restore her -peace of mind. 
Knowing in his own heart that the Eskimo story 
was a myth, his method of procedure was delight- 
fully simple. Taking some ashes from 
the stove, he passed his crucifix 


5 —"* 
over them several times, and then 


¢ 
“He passed his crucifix over them several times.” 


handed the ashes to Olga, saying, ‘“ Sprinkle 
some of these on the river, and your husband 
will always be protected from the Eskimos. 
Sprinkle some more round the cabin, and no 
Eskimo shall ever harm a hair of your head.” 

Olga faithfully obeyed the instructions, and 
needless to state she was never bothered with 
the sight of an Eskimo, for soldiers are stationed 
in Alaska to prevent any such outbreak. To 
this day, however, Olga gives all the credit to 
the influence of the good priest who blessed the 
ashes, and Father Jetté has a life-long enemy in 
the person of No-ha-de-lan, the witch-doctor of 
the Kleeukukhutana Indians, who lost power 
and prestige through his interference. As for 
Old Esi, he has given up all hope of revenge, 
although he still thinks regretfully of his lost 
twenty dollars. : 


Two Years 
Among Strange Tribes. 


BY W. HILTON -SIMPSON. 


A couple of Bapindji playing the “ marimba,” a kind of xylophone. 


SSS = 


An authoritative account of a very remarkable and important expedition. Mr. Hilton-Simpson and his 
companions spent two years among some of the wildest and least-known tribes in the Dark Continent, 


studying their manners and customs, and securing specimens of their manufactures. 


It was rumoured 


that the explorers had been killed and eaten by the fierce cannibals among whom they were travelling, 
but they came through without accident — assisted, no doubt, by the clockwork elephant which 


they carried as a “juju,” and which the superstitious natives held in great awe. 


In these articles 


Mr. Hilton-Simpson gives a most interesting description of the expedition. 


Sy) HE Bambala smear their bodies and 
loin-cloths all over with a mixture 
of clay and oil, and, although this 
sounds rather filthy to European 
ears, they are so regular in the daily 
application of the clay, and so skilfully is it put 
on, that their bodies gleam like burnished bronze 
in the glare of the tropical sunlight, and a group 
of these stalwart, well-groomed Bambala cannot 


fail to please the eye. The Bambala are a most 
good-natured and peaceful people, but neverthe- 
less they are fearless in battle should occasion 
arise for them to defend their homes. 

It is needless to say that, in common with all 
the other tribes we met, every Bambala turns 
out to fight in time of war. Their weapon is the 
bow, to the use of which they are accustomed 
from earliest youth, and, unlike the Bankutu, 


a ay 
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An open-air gambling party in a 
From a) 


their method of warfare is singularly sportsman- 
like, tréachery and ambushes being held in con- 
tempt. The great national failing of the Bambala 
is their love of gambling. At a game resembling 
dice they will stake the whole of their possessions, 
even their wives, and often, when all else is lost, 
aman will play for his own liberty, thus becoming 
the slave of the winner. The illustration of the 
gamblers above reproduced represents a typical 
scene in a Bambala village, where, at any time, 
not one but several 


uthern Bambala village—So strong is the gambling spirit among these people ty 
‘stake all his belongings, his wife, and even his own liberty. Pi 


at a man will 
horograph. 


tribe is divided into two portions — the 
Northern Bambala and the Southern Bam- 


~ pala, whom I have here described. From the . 


northern part of the tribe we recruited a few 
porters to accompany us across country to the 
Kasai, and I may here say a word about the men 
who contributed so largely to our success in the 
attempt to cross the territory of the Bakongo and 
Bashilele. The Northern Bambala, unlike their 
Southern brethren, are cannibals, but itamust not 
be imagined that 
their cannibalism 


such groups may 
be seen gambling. 
There is one quite 
remarkable point 
in connection with 
the Bambala music. 
Flutes are com- 
monly used among 
them, especially by 
children, but 
whereas the boys 
lay the flute with 


Bambela boy playing a fests with bis movili aod e Gied with ber sose, 
From Photographs. 


takes the form of 


for human flesh 
such as that which 
induces the Ban- 
kutu to regularly 
hunt for men. No; 
the Bambala eat 
slain enemies be- 
cause it is a custom 
to do so, not from 
any desire to eat 

fellow human 
beings. 

_ These Bambala 
‘are peaceable yet 
-extremely courage- 
ous, and are so 
quiet in their man- 
ners as to be ideal 
followers for a 
white man into an 


a terrible longing . 
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A party of Bambaia bowmen. 
From a Photograph. 


We told the men we engaged throughout. The photograph reprod 
shows a party of Bambala amie ae 
I cannot too highly praise our quiet, patient 


unknown country. 
that on no account would we permit any insolence 
on their part to the natives of the villages we 
passed through, and al- 
though we requested 
every chief we met to 
communicate with us at 
once should he or his 
people have any griev- 
ance against our men, 
never once was a com- 
plaintheard. They made 
friends wherever they 
went. When travelling 
in a country where the 
slightest disagreement 
would probably lead to 
hostilities, the value of 
such followers can hardly 
be over-estimated. In 
addition to their peaceful 
disposition, our men dis- 
played great keenness in 
the success of the journey. 
and though their lot, like 
our own, was by no Be 
means always an easy Sera =z "| 
one, they showed the * Mabunde batse (on right) and take the trosble'to Beaty homens The Habunde aro among 


greatest cheerfulness From a Photograph. 
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When a Babunda dics his wives and 
female relatives plaster their bodies with 
white clay as a token of mourning. 
From a Photograph. 


followers from 
the Kwilu. 
When we left 
Kikwit — with 
the five - and - 
twenty men 
we had chosen, 
we had to start 
two or three 
days earlier 
than we had 
intended in 
order to escape 
from the well- 
meant — inten- 
tion of many 
of the Bam- 
bala to accom- 
pany us. We 
knew that we 
should need a 
good many 
porters, but 
preferred to 
get the local 
natives to 
carry us on 
from village to 
village, fearing 
that if we ap- 
peared in the 


Natives bathing in the dangerous rapids of the Kwilu. 


Bakongo country with large numbers of men 
from a foreign tribe we might be suspected 
of having warlike intentions. We proceeded 
south - east from Kikwit over great grassy 
downs to the country of the Babunda people. 
On our way we passed through two villages 
between which a “ war” was in progress. 
It serves to show how trivial this inter-village 
strife can be when I say that, though we spent 
the night in one of the villages, we should have 
had no idea that anything out of the ordinary 
was taking place had we not elicited the informa- 
tion from the natives. 

The chief of the village received us and begged 
us to make ourselves at home, but to excuse him 
from personally attending to our wants, as he had 
a war to arrange! Apparently in a quarrel 
between a couple of Babunda a man from the 
other belligerent village had killed one of our 
host’s followers; this became a case for the 
payment of damages by the offending village, or 
for war. The damages were not forthcoming at 
once, so war was declared. As a matter of 
fact, we heard subsequently that the affair was 
artanged without any fighting at all, although 
the “state of war” had existed for a week 
or two. 

We noticed that all the men in the village 
carried bows, but there was very little excite- 
ment ; and I am sure that anyone not used to 
life in an African village would have passed the 
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night there without observing that anything was = women smear 
wrong. When one travels through villages that themselves 
are at war in this part of Africa one need not with white 
always expect to find traces of any great struggle, earth and tie 
and does not anticipate any difficulties on one’s a creeper or 
journey, unless, of course, either side is unwilling. vine around 
to allow the European to pass through. As a their waists as 
tule, however, the white man or his messengers a sign of be- 
are ‘regarded as neutrals in these disputes. Of | reavement. A 
course, intertribal wars (now happily almost photograph of 
things’ of the past) were another matter, as is a Babunda 
shown by a large trophy of human skulls in lady thus at- 
another part of the Babunda country, marking tired is also 
the spot where the Babunda repelled an invasion reproduced, 


of the Badjok. and the snap- 

The Babunda villages, lying in a hollow in the shot clearly 

- grassy downs surrounded by enormous planta- shows the lines 
tions of millet, cassava, and other foodstuffs, are of scars stand- 
remarkably pretty, and, seen from a distance, ing out boldly 


quite resemble a straggling English village. The | on the body, 
huts, of which I give an illustration, are neatly with which 
built, and the people even go so far as to pro- these people. in 
vide houses for their poultry, whereas, among common with 
other tribes, the unfortunate chickens live ina = many other 
semi-wild state. The Babunda are very striking tribes in Cen- 
in appearance, being tall, well-set-up men, and tral Africa, 
the care with which they dress their hair—as “ ornament ” 
: shown in the next picture—rivals that of their their persons. 
“; Bambala neighbours, although the Babunda Truly fashion 
refrain from the use of such adventitious aids to is a mighty ‘A cveiathable ‘colfare, 
beauty as red clay. When in mourning the power. From a Photograph. 
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This photograph was taken by the light of a flash of lightning. 


While in the Babunda territory we came in for 
a good deal of bad weather, thunderstorms being 

rticularly frequent. The lightning so vividly 
illuminates the open country at night that we 
determined to attempt to take some “ flash- 
light ” photos by its aid. Late at night, there- 
fore, we placed the camera in a sheltered position 
to keep it dry, and in the intervals of complete 
darkness between the flashes we exposed the 
film, closing it again after a flash had taken place. 
We took several pictures in this way, the best of 
which is here reproduced. Neither the print nor 
the negative has been tampered with in any way. 
The flash itself, occurring on the other side of the 
building in which the 
camera was placed, does 
Not appear in the picture. 

We left the Babunda 
country for that of the 
Bapindji as soon as our 
work among the former 
people had been com- 
pleted. The Bapindji 
occupy the banks of 
the upper Kwilu River, 
where the scenery is re- 
markably beautiful. In 
this swiftly-flowing river 
the Bapindji have learnt 
to become magnificent 
swimmers, boldly enter- 
ing the most turbulent- 
looking waters. They 
know the river so well, 
however, that they run 
little or no risk when 
bathing m the broken 
waters, dangerous 


Congo 


“wireless telegraphy ™ 
drums shown a convert 
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though 
appeared to us 
first we witnessed it. 

News spreads rapidly 
among the Bapindji, 
being transmitted by a 
code of beats upon a 
large gong, hollowed out 
of a solid block of wood, 
so in every village we 
visited our arrival was 
expected. The photo- 
graph -reproduced below 
shows a Bapindji “ wire- 
less” installation at work. 
The natives have a cont- 
plete code of signals, and 
a conversation can be 

~ kept up just as well as 
by word of mouth. Our expedition often made 
use of this novel means of communication. 

The people were very friendly, and we were 
able to purchase a good number of curios among 
them, notably an enormous musical instrument 
of the xylophone type, shown in the photograph 
heading this article, which is now in the Museum. 
This instrument is called the marimba, and is 
tuned in two major scales. 

It proved so fragile and bulky that it neces- 
sitated the employment of a special man to carry 
it, and was a constant source of worry to us until 
we could make a box for it and dispatch it to 
the river. 


the proceeding 
when 


The erfect system of sij 
ried on over a dist 
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(To be concluded.) 


Mr. Mong made up for the part of the “ Wild Man" ia the cinematograph play. 
+rom a Photo. ty the Grose Photo. Co. 


An -dinakeur- Wild Mbp. 


BY ALFRED JONES, OF GARY, INDIANA, 
ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN CAMPBELL. 


a “wild man of the desert,” and, being accidentally left behind by his companions, suddenly 

found his acting turned to grim reality, and himself utterly lost in an arid, sun-scorched wilderness, 

far from human habitation. His Subsequent adventures are told in this story. The cinemato. 

Sraph film which led to the actor’s ordeal is to be shown all over the world, so that readers 
of the “Wide World” may have an opportunity of seeing it, 


ARROWING realism was added to part he portrayed—that of a man who has 
the experience of William V. Mong, become lost and temporarily loses his mind from 
@ professional actor employed by a the sufferings he undergoes in the desert—fell 

hicago “ motion picture ” company, asleep in the shade of a tree and was left behind. 
who played the character part in His absence was not discovered until four hours 

“Lost in the Desert,” a scene in a play repro- later, when the Players reached the railroad 

duced in the Indiana sand-dunes. depét—the outpost of civilization. Darkness ; 

The picture company, with squads of men and had fallen, and the guide remained obdurate to 
women representing English soldiers, beautiful —_ all entreaties to lead a Search-party back that 
houris, Bedouin horsemen, and Berber porters, night, declaring that after dark no man had ever 

with camels and horses, went to the wilderness yet found his way in the trackless dunes. As a 

east of Gary to enact battles and typify life in result the unfortunate Thespian underwent 

the Sahara for the patrons of cinematograph horrible sufferings. 

shows all over the world. ° Still garbed in his ragged make-up as a cast- 

When the company was leaving the dunes on away on the arid plains, Mong was observed the 
the afternoon of the third day, Mong, who was next morning by a trapper, William Stoneburner, 


utterly worn out by the exertion Tequired in the ‘of Chrissman, who hastened back to the nearest 
ol. xxvii,—68, é 
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hd 
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constable to report that a wild man was abroad 
in the dunes. A posse of trappers, fishermen, 
and farmers from the black soil country was 
promptly organized, and twelve hours later Mong 
was rounded up. 

Weak from want of water and the effect of the 
scorching sun, the man was unable to give any 
coherent account of himself, and his cries for 
water were taken for the mutterings of one who 
had gone mad. Had he been lost in the Sahara 
itself his adventures, while they lasted, could 
not have been more terrible. ‘This wild country, 
which has Gary as its western limit and Michigan 
City, some twenty-six miles away, as the next 
nearest community, is a wilderness still unsettled 
save by a few trappers and fishermen, who eke 
out a scanty existence and never see the outside 
world. 

The country is at the extreme southern tip 
of Lake Michigan, and, with the exception of a 
few stretches of scrub oak and stunted pines, the 
landscape is that of a dreary and monotonous 
tract of shifting sand-dunes, some of them two 
and three hundred feet high. To-day a valley 
may be here and to-morrow the action of the 
winds may have created a small mountain. 
Then, in a few months, when the sand shifts 
again, nothing is left of the sparse vegetation 
save the skeletons of the blasted pines. The 
region has long been the favourite haunt of 
Chicago thieves and murderers, who have found 
it a veritable sanctuary wherein they can defy 
the efforts of the cleverest trackers. 

Even the oldest local inhabitant, if he has not 
travelled over certain portions of the country 
within a month, will be left in the same plight 
as the stranger. The dunes are constantly 
shifting, and if one marks his way by to-day’s 
landmarks he should not be surprised by to- 
morrow’s changes. 

On a summer day the region presents all the 
appearances of the Sahara. ‘There are the same 
scorching sands, the merciless sun, and the 
paucity of water. Occasional vegetation and 
scanty clusters of trees lend the effect of oases. 
Added realism is given by the fact that side by 
side with the flora of Northern Indiana grow 
the cacti of the desert and the south-western 
plains. This anomaly in plant life is so interest- 
ing that every year parties of professors and 
botanical students come to witness and study 
the strange phenomena. ‘They tramp around 
the borders, but seldom, if ever, penetrate into 
the heart of this curious desert. 

When the motion picture company wished to 
stage a battle in the Sahara Desert, the members 
of its staff were called in, and each agreed that 
an American replica of the hot African plains 
could only be found in Utah. One of the number, 


however, suggested the Dune Park region, and 
when Director Otis Turner visited the place he 
was very much elated. 

Accordingly preparations were made, and 
finally, on June 13th, the few native sand- 
diggers were surprised to see a train from Chicago 
arrive, bearing what they thought were circus 
people. b 

Before long the camels and horses were un- 
loaded and the long journey to the heart of the 
sand-dune country was begun. There are no 
roads here, for highways cannot be built over 
sand plateaux. But the camels, the real ships 
of the desert, found no difficulty in traversing 
the country. In fact, they went faster than 
usual, for they were back in their native element. 

Everything required for the action of the 
desert drama was now at hand. Nature fur- 
nished the background, and strangely-clad men 
and women portrayed life just as it is enacted 
in the Sahara six thousand miles away. In 
fact, the people went through many of the 
sufferings incidental to life in that region, for 
during their three days’ stay they suffered much 
from thirst, the heat, and the mosquitoes. 
Water had to be carried from the nearest well, 
three miles away, and when it came it was flat 
and hot. However, there was a consolation in 
the fact that a half-day’s journey would bring 
one to the nearest railroad station. 

For three days the company rehearsed, and 
then went through battles, kidnappings, and 
onslaughts upon desert caravans. Pistols and 
rifles cracked vigorously, and if the cartridges 
were blank they were none the less noisy. 

The last scene of the bloodless battle was 
enacted before the cameras on the third day. 
Mr. Mong was selected to play the part of an 
English officer who has escaped from his captors, 
the Bedouin bandits, and who roams the desert 
as a “ wild man” until rescued by the British 
cavalry. 

Mr. Mong’s make-up in this scene was that of 
a man who had all the appearances of a maniac. 
He had long, flowing hair and untrimmed beard, 
and his clothes were in tatters. Red grease- 
paint stained his face to suggest scratches from 
the thorny cactus. His clothes had dwindled to 
a few strips, and a leopard-skin covered his 
shoulders. 

Mr. Mong’s part required that he should carry 
a heavy club, which played a prominent part in 
his later adventures. The finding of the “ wild 
man” concluded the lengthy battle, and as the 
afternoon drew:on the play-producer pulled out 
his watch, and ordered the troupe to prepare 
instantly for the return journey to the railroad 
station, in order that they should not have to 
spend a night in the darkness of the desert. 
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The part that Mr. 
Mong played was a 
trying one. His work 
required much running 
about, and before the 
last scene was over 
the scanty water sup- 
ply had given out, so 
that at the conclusion 
of the performance he 
was very weak. Com- 
pletely tired out, he 
lay down behind a 
scrub oak, thinking 
that a few minutes’ rest 
would aid him on the 
toilsome trip back to 
the railroad depdt. 

It was now past three 
o’clock, and the com- 
pany was in a hurry 
to make the return trip 
before sunset. In the 
confusion, Mong, who 
had dozed off to sleep, 
was not noticed, and 
presently the curious 
procession started off - 
over the dunes, leaving 
him behind. 

Not until the party 
had reached the depét 
was it discovered that 
Mong was not with 
them, and then John 
Caryle, one of the 
cavalrymen, remem- 
bered that he had seen 
him dozing behind a 
tree. Darkness had 
now fallen, and the 
grizzled guide said that 
it would be impossible 
for him or anyéne else 
to find his way amid 
the labyrinth of sand- 
dunes on a dark night. 
All the dunes look 
alike, and in a few 
minutes the most ex- 
perienced traverser of 
this region loses all 
sense of direction, un- 
less he has the sun to 
act as his guide. Every 
effort to induce the 
guide to return with 
B party in search of 
Mong was useless. At 
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Cinematograph pictures of scenes in “* Lost in the Desert,” 
the play which led to Mr. Mong’s predicament. 
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sunrise, he said, he 
would go out; but he 
pointed out that Mong 
might have wandered 
a few miles in anen- _ 
deavour to follow the 
party, and this would 
make the search a 
difficult problem. 

In the meantime, let 
us return to the un- 
happy “wild man.” 
Mong says that he 
awoke after sleeping 
perhaps an __ hour. 
Jumping up, he dis- 
covered that he was 
alone. Around him 
nothing was to be seen 
but high dunes. He 
called out, but the 
only answer he got was 
the mocking echo of 
his own voice. 

Thoroughly alarmed, 
Mong climbed to the 
crest of the loftiest 


sandhill, in an en- 
deavour to get a view 
of the surrounding 


country. Although re- 
freshed by his sleep, 
he was still very weak 
and parched from the 
want of water. How- 
ever, he dragged him- 
self over the burning 
sands, and finally 
reached the summit of 
the highest hill. All 
he could see, however, 
were still higher hills in 
the distance. At times 
he thought he saw 
men moving about 
on these, but his eyes 
deceived him, for he 
found that it was only 
the wind swaying the 
blasted pines. 
Horror - stricken at 
the thought of spend- 
ing a night without 
food or water, Mong 
picked up his club, 
intending to use it for 
defence against the 
snakes that infested 
the occasional bushes, 
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and started along what he thought was the 
route to the depot. 

After travelling for two hours, however, he 
sank down weary and thirsty—to find that he 
had merely 
described a 
circle, and was 
back at the 
original start 
ing-place ! 


Reasoning that 
further effort was 
useless for the night, 
Mong decided to pre- 
serve his strength for 
the following day. 
Towards sunset he 

“ went over to where 
the ‘commissary had 
been, and here, to his 
delight, he found a z 
few sandwiches, left 
behind by his friends. 
But there was no 
water, and, although 
he satisfied his hunger, 
the food increased his thirst all the more. Finally, 
utterly worn out, he wrapped himself in an old 
blanket and lay down to sleep. But his slumbers 
were frequently interrupted by swarms of mos- 
quitoes and other insects, that stung him 
unmercifully. . 

Later in the night a wind-storm came up, and 
poor Mong found himself in the centre of a typical 
Sahara monsoon. The sand whirled down from 
the top of the dunes in blinding clouds and spread 
itself all over the intervening places. Mong’s 


“A solitary trapper was startled to see a 
ragged, unkempt, wild-eyed man.”” 


eyes were soon burning with the minute particles, 
while he suffered agonies from his parched throat. 
At last he lapsed into a state of unconsciousness, 
from which he did not emerge until the following 
day. 

Next morning a.solitary trapper, making his 
way to the marshes some miles to the south, was 
startled to see a ragged, unkempt, half-naked, 
wild-eyed man, with long hair and a beard un- 
touched by the razor. This strange figure was 
stumbling along the sand, carry- 
ing a club, At times he paused, 
tried to shout, then moaned in- 
articulately, and went on his way. 

Thoroughly startled, the trapper 
turned and made his way to 
Chrissman, a little cluster of 
houses in the pine-woods to the 
west. When the breathless trap- 
per reported that a wild man was 
prowling about the dunes Con- 
stable Henry Johnson, who up- 
holds the dignity of the law upon 
such rare occasions as his ser- 


vices are required, made prepara- 
tions to capture the strange 
being of whom the trapper gave 
such a vivid description. 

Travelling over the dunes was 
slow, and it was not until sunset 
that the posse came upon the 
“wild man.” They levelled their 
rifles at Mong, but as they saw 
he offered no resistance the con- 
stable advanced and took him 
into custody. 

“Water! water moaned 
Mong, in a pitiful voice. “ For Heaven’s sake, 
man, give me a drink!” This was said in such 
a sepulchral tone that the posse then and there 
concluded that Mong, if he was not wild, was 
certainly insane. h 

As it happened, they had no water with them, 
and the disappointment added to the unfortunate 
actor’s sufferings. 

An improvised stretcher was rigged up and 
four of the countrymen started to carry Mong 
to the well, three miles distant. His cries along 
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the route were heartrending, for he was suffering 
not only from thirst, but from the poison of the 
insect-stings. 

The party had gone a mile when they came 
upon Mong’s fellow - actors, 
headed by the grizzled guide, 
who had been searching the 
whole day for him. In a few 
minutes they convinced the 
astonished countrymen that 
Mong was not a wild man 
at all, but simply a stray 
sheep from the troupe who 
had lost his way in the 
desert. 

After paying the constable 
and the rest of the posse for 
their trouble, Mong was 
hurried back by his friends 
to the depot, where he re 
ceived every attention. 

“No more ‘ wild 
roles in- the 
desert for 
me!” de- 
clared Mong, 
as he rested 
in the cot on 
his way to 
Chicago. 

“Now I know 

what it is 

really like to 

be lost.in 

the desert ! 

I smiled when I went through 

all the mimic scenes, but | 

never thought I should taste the 

real thing. The horror of it 

all is indescribable. The trap- 

pers treated me well, but I’m 

afraid I scared them 

pretty badly. You see, 

I still had my make-up 

on, and they can’t be 

blamed for believing me 

to be a wild man. Only 

the local hunters and 

fishermen ever stray 

into that horrible desert 

alone, and to see a 

Stranger garbed like me 

was enough to frighten 

them. That little ex- 

Perience 6f mine from 

Sunset to sunset will ai ‘ 

last me a lifetime.” « : Tay 
The strange figure was stumbling along the sand, carrying « club,” 
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The Bedouins who escorted the trayellers on their Sinai tour- 
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An account of a tour through the Sinai Peninsula, describing its wonderful deserts and gorges, 
where practically every mile of the way is rich in Biblical interest, culminating in the historic 
monastery on the sacred Mount Sinai, where Moses received the Scroll of the Law. 


UR rendezvous was Suez. The party 

consisted of four, and we had 
decided to make a more or less 
exhaustive tour through the Sinai 
Peninsula, visiting the famous 
monastery there and ascending that sacred 
mountain on which Moses received the Ten 
Commandments. We accordingly took boat 
from Suez, after getting our permit to visit the 
Peninsula from the Egyptian War Department. 
We also had letters of recommendation to the 
authorities of the convent on Mount Sinai from 
the branch convent at Cairo. 

As we steamed out of the harbour of Suez, 
looking westward toward the mountains of 
Atakah, we could see the locality where, accord- 
ing to tradition, the Israelites crossed the Red 
Sea. Our steamer had seen many years of hard 
service and bore ample evidence of it; every 
door-lock seemed worn out, and there was a 
continual banging day and night. When the 


vessel pitched, and the stern was raised out of 
the water, the rudder shook and vibrated as if 
it could not stand a further wrench. On the 
second day out a daring feat was performed by 
an Arab diver, who pluckily recovered our 
anchor, which had parted from its chain in 
thirteen fathoms of water. He was let down on 
a leaden weight and attached ‘a hook to the 
anchor, which was then pulled up. The man 
was under water three minutes, the descent and 
ascent occupying a minute, while two minutes 
were consumed in attaching the hook. The 
deck of the vessel was full of devout Moham- 
medans making the pilgrimage to Mecca. There 
were a hundred and twenty of them, and that 
seemed enough, though we learned .that on the 
previous voyage this same vessel carried five 
hundred, who, by force, took possession of first 
and second class accommodation. The crew 
could offer no resistance, as the pilgrims were 
well armed and determined. 
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Our first view of Sinai was at early morning 
as our steamer entered the harbour of Tor. The 
sun was just rising over the highest peak, and 
it was a very impressive and beautiful sight. 
The little harbour is protected by a natural 
breakwater composed of two coral reefs, with 
just sufficient space between to allow a boat to 
enter. There is nothing particularly attractive 
about Tor, except the fact that it is the quaran- 
tine s ation for pilgrims returning from Mecca. 
There is a splendidly-arranged series of buildings 
for the use of the quarantined pilgrims, and the 
fumigating and disinfecting quarters are colossal 
structures, very modern and quite up-to-date. 
Indeed, it is the largest international quarantine 
station in the world, and often ten thousand of 
“The Faithful ” may be seen here at one time. 
On one occasion, in 1904, some seventeen 
thousand pilgrims had to be accommodated. 
The whole of the enormous area is enclosed by a 
strong and high wire fence, guarded by hundreds 
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of Turkish soldiers. The different parts of the 
great enclosure are connected by means of a 
tramway, and communication is further facili- 
tated by telephone. There is also a telegraph 
office in the compound, and large waterworks. 
We landed by means of a sailing boat and at 
once made our way to the Greek Convent. 
The monks had been apprised of our coming by 
cable from Cairo, and we were delighted to learn 
that our camels were ready and that we could 
commence our inland journey at once. We had 
first, however, to draw up a contract between 
ourselves and the Bedouin sheikhs, and this 
comparatively trivial affair took no less than 


Loading the camels in preparation for the journey. 
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three hours to complete satisfactorily. As the 
Bedouins take it in turns to escort parties to 
Mount Sinai, and everyone claimed it was his 
turn, much wrangling ensued. The hot dis- 
cussion was finally settled by one sheikh giving 
some twenty piastres for the privilege of accom- 
panying us. 

- The Sinai Peninsula, it should be explained, 
occupies an area of nearly ten thousand square 
miles, being about the same size as Sicily. 
Politically it belongs to Egypt, and is governed 
by the Intelligence Department of the Egyptian 
War Office, one officer being stationed at Khalat- 
el-Nakhl, and another at Tor. There are only 


about five to six thousand inhabitants—all that 
can be supported by this mountainous and 
barren land. The Arabs are divided into tribes, 
each having a sheikh who wields considerable 
authority. ‘The sacred associations of the region 
draw many pilgrims, chiefly Russians and Greeks, 
to the convent on Mount Sinai. 


These, of 
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course, need camels to carry them, and their 
water and food, so in this way quite a number 
of the Bedouins gain a livelihood. Many own 
a few palm-trees either on the plain or in the 
Oasis of Firan. Here they harvest the dates 
and transport them by camel to Suez, exchangin 

them for corn and millet. : ae 
_ As soon as our loads were arranged and the 
riding-camels selected, we mounted and rode 
off across the desert or plain of El-Ka’a in a 
north-easterly direction, aiming for the Wadi 
Hebran. The wind was blowing hard and the 
sand stung our faces considerably. In ancient 
times El-Ka’a was called the Wilderness of Sin. 


_midst of the 
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This was the place where the Children of Israel 
murmured against Moses and Aaron, lusting 
after the fleshpots and bread they had left behind 
in Egypt, and this was where God, hearing their 
cry, sent them manna, which was supplied for 
the next forty years. This desert pre- 

sents an awful picture of desolation, for, 
with the exception of some bushes that 
persist in growing in spite of the arid 
surroundings, all that the eye meets are 
boulders, sand, and gravel. About hallf- 
way across the desert we passed a large 
and lonely shittim tree, whose nearest 
neighbours we found the following day, 
miles and miles 
away. After a 
journey of about 
five hours we 
pitched our 
camp at twi- 
light in the 


bleak wilderness. 

The view from 
our tent next 
morning when 
we awoke was a 
never-to-be - for- 
gotten one. The 
peak of Mount 
Serbal, so rugged 
and imposing, 
was lit by the 
sun, which was 
rising over Jebel 
Katherine. Soon 
after leaving our 


Drying dates in the sun. 
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camp we came to the entrance of the valley 
Wadi Hebran, and found on the steep cliffs of 
the rocky ravine several Sinaitic inscriptions. 
These were mostly Nabathzan, cut by people 
who inhabited the rock-hewn city of Petra, 
and who worshipped the sun, moon, 
and stars. ; 

The road along this Wadi was quite 
good, and during the spring there 1s 
a stream of water here. Even as we 
passed in late September there was 
water flowing for some distance from 
the source, and all along the sides of 
the little stream grew luxurious vege 
tation. At noon 
we rested under 
the shade of a 
group of palm 
trees, wate 
by a little spring. 
Several Bedouin 
families were 
encamped here. 
engaged in har- 
vesting the 
dates, These 
are picked off 
the stems 4! 
dried in  enclo- 
sures fence 
round with palm 
branches. 

We visited one 
of these “yards: 
and the owners 
insisted upon our 
taking a preseat 
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of dates. We also tasted some of the native- 
made bread, and found it quite palatable. 
The hospitable headman then invited us to 
partake of their Arabic coffee, which they 
roast before you and pound in a wooden 
mortar with a wooden pestle. Water is 
then boiled and the coffee added, and 
allowed to come to a boil seven times. 
They then put a few drops in a little cup 
without a handle. Curiously enough, it is a 
sign of friendship to only put a few drops 
into the cup; for an enemy they would fill it 
to the brim. 

From this point the road became very 
rugged and mountainous as we climbed higher 
and higher. At a height of three thousand 
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feet we came upon 
our first sight of 
the only remains 
of former habita- 
tlons—curious 
small, circular 
stone huts, called 
by the natives 
“Mawamis.” Their 
little, low stone 
doors always 
pointed towards 
Jebel Serbal, which 
from here rises 
majestically to the 
west. The name 
“Mawamis ” 
means in Arabic 
mosquitoes, from 
the tradition that 
once upon a time, 
when the Children 
of Israel sinned, 
God sent them a 
plague of mosqui- 
toes, and the 
Israelites, in order to protect themselves, built 
these huts. Excavations have, however, proved 
them to be very ancient tombs, dating back, it 
is said, to about 5000 B.c. 

As we wished to visit the Wadi Firan, we left 
the main route to the convent, and camped for 
the night in a desolate valley with no water and 
no verdure, except some juniper bushes. During 


El _Buwab, or the " Little Door,” thi 
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"the hight we heard 
the laughing of 
the hyenas. They 
are quite numerous 
here, and many of 
the graves of the 
Bedouins which we 
passed had been 
dug into by these 
repulsive creatures, 
which’ prey on 
corpses and car- 
rion. In these 
mountains wild 
goats are found, 
and_ occasionally 
the leopard is seen. 
Sometimes the lat- 
ter, when pressed 
with hunger, will 
attack and devour 
camels. Before 
sunrise next morn- 
ing we were off to 
the Oasis of Firan, 
determined to re- 

turn tocamp that night. As we neared the Wadi 

Firan we could see where the valley narrowed 

to only a few yards in width. This was at El 

Buwab, the Arabic for “little door.” Un- 

doubtedly this pass was utilized by the Children 

of Israel in their journey to Sinai, as there is no 
other route practicable for a large body of 
people. We had hardly negotiated the pass 
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The barren and awe-inspiring mountains of Sinai. 
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when a most exquisite picture met our 
eyes. It was the beginning of the Oasis 
of Firan, the veritable ‘‘ Pearl of Sinai.” 
Out of the apparently parched desert 
sprang a beautiful stream of water, 
making an Eden of the next seven miles 
of the Wadi. No one can appreciate 
i such achange, such a jump fromsterility 
i into fertility, unless they have actu- 
ally travelled the weary desert and 
come to such a haven. It was a de- 
lightful journey through miles of 
beautiful palm- gardens, full of pic- 

mA turesque Bedouin life. 
ey By noon we had traversed almost 
the entire oasis, and arrived at the 
ruins of an old convent at the foot 
of Mount Serbal. Early traditions 
affirmed this to be the Sinai of the 
Bibie; but later, when the monks of 
Jebel Musa, at the Monastery of St. 
Catherine, became powerful, they 
claimed that all the acts connected 
with the giving of the law transpired 


around their locality. There is a : 
garden here belonging to the Monastery The valley of Firan, eee the: Israclites fought the Aamlckites. 
of St. Catherine, and one monk lives Ergiia Lhe agraph. 

there, raising fruit and 


vegetables for the others 
of his order. We were 
most hospitably enter- 
tained by this monk, who 
also loaded us with grapes, 
and would on no account 
take anything in return. 
During our meal in the 
garden weweresurrounded 
by thousands of wasps, 
which got on our food and 
litterally carried bits of it 
away—pieces almost the 
size of their bodies. At 
first we were quitenervous, 
and could hardly sit still, 
as they crawled on and 
about us ; but, being as- 
sured that they would not 
sting, as they had never 
been molested, we pre- 
sently got used to them. 
Near here is a hill called 
Jebel Tahuneh, about 
seven hundred feet above 
the valley-bed, crowned 
by the remains of an old 
Christian church. This is 
the traditional spot where 
Moses stood watching the 
battle between the 


The oasis of Wadi Firan. (Photograph, 
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Israelites and the Amalekites, with his hands 
upheld by Aaron and Hur. It was certainly a 
place worth fighting for. : 

We returned to camp by the same route we 
had come, and next morning set out for the 
Monastery of St. Catherine. It would be tedious 
to describe in detail the many historical places 
we passed between this spot and Mount Sinai. 
Mention should be made, however. of the Wadi- 
er-Raha. This is a vast plain, sloping towards 
the Mount of God, sifted over with gravel, 
making it almost as smooth as a floor, and dotted 
with low bushes, where it is believed the Children 
of Israel encamped while Moses ascended the 
mountain to receive the Law. It has been 
computed that this plain alone, without taking 
into account the spacious adjoining valleys, 
could contain two million people, allowing each 
individual one square yard of standing room. 
It certainly offered an ideal camping-ground for 
the Israelites during their long sojourn in this 
locality. The sacred mountain rises abruptly 
and steeply from the plain. Just beneath 
Mount Sinai there is a conical hill, called by the 
nativeg the Hill of Aaron, surmounted by a 
little stone structure. The name is derived from 
the tradition that it was on this hillock that 
Aaron set up the Golden Calf. 

A ride of twenty minutes from here brought 
us to the Monastery of St. Catherine, at an eleva- 
tion of five thousand feet above sea-level, but 


A panoramic view of the Sinai Mount 


some two thousand three hundred and fifty feet 
below the level of Mount Sinai. The numerous 
buildings, closely crowded together, are sur- 


rounded by a strong high wall. The present, 


entrance is through a small, heavy iron door in 
the western wall; then comes a few feet of a 
low passage, and another smaller door. This 
would afford considerable resistance in case of a 
siege. Until quite recently visitors were admitted 
by means of a rope which was attached to the 
person, who was then drawn up over the wall. 
We tested this primitive elevator, and found it 
to be in working order. The monastery—or 
convent, as it is more generally termed—is very 
old, the massive wall surrounding it having been 
built by Justinian in a.D. 530. He further 
strengthened the place by sending the monks, 
as a gift, one hundred Egyptian and as many 
Roman slaves, with their families. The present 
descendants of these very slaves, the Jebeliyeh, 
still serve the monks, of whom there are about 
twenty-five, Greeks from Cyprus or Crete. As 
the church is Greek Orthodox, Russia now pro- 
tects it, and the fearful massacres which had 
occurred at intervals here are no longer feared. 

Within the monastery walls there are churches, 
chapels, libraries, dwellings, and even a mosque. 
The latter, however, is a “ blind,” having been 
erected by the monks to curry favour with the 
Moslems. We found the library of the convent 
very interesting, containing as it does a valuable 
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collection of old Biblical manuscripts. 
It was here, in 1844, that Professor 
Tischendorf discovered . the famous 
Greek manuscript, the Codex Sinat- 
ticus, dating back to about a.p. 4oo. 
He was a German scholar, and de- 
voted his whole life to the discovery 
and the study of ancient Biblical 
manuscripts. On this errand he visited 
all the libraries of the East, but quite 
unexpectedly found this, the “ pearl 
of all his researches,’ in the Sinai 
convent. He saw some leaves of 
parchment in the waste-paper basket, 
and was told that two similar lots 
had been burned. Amongst them 
were parts of the Greek Septuagint, 
the oldest - looking manuscript he 
had ever seen. He was allowed to take what 
he wished of them, and got forty sheets; but 
he displayed so much joy over the gift that the 
monks suspected their value, and would give 
him no more. 

On his return to Europe he tried by every 
Means to procure the remaining sheets, but 
without success. Fifteen years later he returned 
to Sinai armed with letters from the Czar. On 
knocking at the door of the convent one of the 
monks put out his head over the ramparts, 
and after receiving his letter the monks lowered 
the rope and hoisted him up. Still he accom- 
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plished nothing, and was preparing to leave, 
when the steward ot the convent invited him 
into his cell and showed him a bundle of old 
manuscripts, which he found was just what he 
was searching for. This time he concealed his 
joy, and carelessly asked if he could take them 
to his room while he found out their real value. 
They were given to the Czar. and are now in 
the National Library at St. Petersburg. 

Next morning one of the young monks kindly 
acted as our guide up the sacred mountain. 
From the monastery two ways lead to the top. 
We chose the shorter, though steeper, of the 
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two. This was by 
the so-called 


“ Pilgrims’ Steps,” _ 


a rough stairway 
of large granite 
slabs constructed 
by the monks, 
there being just 
over three thou- 
sand in all. On 
ourrightwe passed 
a small spring, 
where the Arabs 
say that Jethro 


" Nghe 
Monks hoisting up a traveller by means of the windlass. 
From a Photograph. 


watered his sheep. After a climb of about 
forty-five minutes we reached the small chapel 
of St. Mary. According to tradition, the monks 
of the monastery, being no longer able to endure 
the vermin that infested their place, intended 
to abandon the convent. Befcre leaving, how- 
ever, they started on a farewell pilgrimage up 
the mountain. At this spot they met the 
Virgin, who told them that if they would return 
to the monastery she would deliver them of 
their tormentors. On obeying her request they 
found the place clean: Most tourists are agreed, 
however, that the pests have since returned. 


* The library on Mount Sinai where the MS. of the Bible was found. 


From a Photograph. 
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THE MOUNTAIN 


Farther up we passed through two old gates ; 
at the first of these a certain hermit, St. 
Stephenus, used to sit, and would allow no one 
to ascend the mountain higher unless he could 
prove that his conduct and behaviour were 
blameless. Upon proving this the pilgrim was 
given the holy sacrament and permitted to 
proceed. A short distance from here we came 
to a picturesque small plain with a tall cypress 
tree. There is a granite eminence in the midst 
of this called the Hill of the Elders, from the 
tradition that Moses 
commanded the 
elders to tarry here 
while he went up to 
the summit. There 
are also two small 
chapels, one dedi- 
cated to Elijah and 
the other to Elisha. 


a 
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In the former is shown a cave in which Elijah 
Is said to have dwelt when fleeing from Jezebel, 
and where he heard the “still small voice.” 

A half-hour’s climb from this point and one 
Teaches the summit of the most sacred mountain 
in the world. It is adorned with two small 
Stone structures. One is a chapel built over a 
cave. in which they say Moses hid when the 
Lord passed by and where he received the Ten 
Commandments, while the other is a- mosque. 
Though it was not very clear, the view from 
here was nevertheless unexpectedly extensive, 


Greek monks of the mountain monastery. 
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in grandeur decidedly unique. Here is said to 
be one of the most mountainous regions in the 
world, and it would be hard to imagine more 
mountains crowded into the same area. Some- 
one has described this view as resembling a 
section of the moon seen through a powerful 
telescope ; another writer likens it to an in- 
furiated sea that suddenly became petrified. 
Both of these phrases well describe the wild, 
rugged, and desolate scenery, but to this must 


be added the beautiful colouring of the granite, 
the red, brown, and | 


grey tints of the 
nearer peaks, and 
the purple and blue 
shades in the dis- 
tance that blend sky 
and mountains 
together. In every 
direction we looked 


(Photograph, 


mountains met the eye, and they seemed to vie 
with one another in grandeur, one seeming more 
jagged and serrated at one time than another, all 
depending on the position of the sun. Looking 
north, far away through the haze, we could see 
the yellowish tinge of the Wilderness of the 
Wanderings. To the east we counted twelve 
Mountain ranges, one behind the other. Just 
across the deep valley, south, we had a splendid 
view of Jebel Catherine, with a white chapel 
crowning its summit. 

Before leaving the monastery the monks 
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One of the romantic gordes of the Sinai Peninsvla—It is only twelve feet wide, while the ragged granite walls are hundreds 
of feet in height. 
From a Photograph. 
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in the bark of the branches, out 
of which the juicy substance 
We returned to Tor 
through the Wadi Isla. 
This is the most pic- 
turesque gorge in Sinai, 
noted for the precipitous 
cliffs that enclose it, 
rising in some instances 
two to three thousand 
feet. We camped for 
the last night of our 
desert journey at the 
mouth of this gorge. It 


exudes. 


From a) The summit of Jebel Mousa, where Moses received the Ten Commandments. (Ohotegrapa. 


gave us each a little pot of manna. 
by the Bedouins from under the tamarisk trees 


and is caused by an insect making a minute hole 


It is gathered was most oppressive ‘and hot, the thermometer 
registering a hundred degrees Fahr. at midnight. 


Our camp at the mouth of Wadi Isla. 


Mr. Edward Maddox, who here describes the 
exciting incidents that happened Quring his night 
ashore at Port Said. 


From a Photo. by Strickland. 


BT was in June, 1887, and I had just 

completed my contract to serve 
# twelve months on board the Perim 
Coaling Company’s coal-hulk Ben 
Nevis. The company had sent a 
man over from Perim to relieve me, and I was 
going home. 

Going home! How beautiful those two little 
words sounded! They were like the promise 
of Paradise after living in Hades, for I think 
the Red Sea is the nearest approach to Hades 
upon earth. : 

The hulk, as I have said, belonged to the Perim 
Coaling Company, but was chartered by a French 
company, who had established a coaling station 
at Obokh. She was anchored off Obokh, and I, 
with twelve Arabs, looked after her and supplied 
coal to the French warships which came down 


that way. 
My relief ikformed me I was to proceed to 


Perim and report to the manager, who would - 


instruct me as to how I was to go home. I 
could almost have thrown my arms about that 
man’s neck and kissed him when he came on 
board and reported himself ; but I was afraid 
he might not like it, so I refrained. and did a 
song and dance on the deck instead—much to 
the disgust and amazement of the new-comer, 
who, by the look on his face, evidently thought 
that 1 had been touched by the sun during my 
stay on the hulk. But I did not care what he 
thought ; I was going home. After he had served 
two or three months on the hulk he would under- 
stand why | was so delighted. 

Just picture yourself living on the hulk of an 
old wooden sailing-ship, anchored a mile from 
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ASHORE. 


BY EDWARD MADDOX. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ARTHUR J. BUCKLAND. 


Mr. Maddox went ashore at Port Said to cash a ‘cheque. 
Before he got back on board his ship again he had had 
at least two narrow escapes from death and undergone 
an experience which he is never likely to forget. All things 
considered, it is probable that the gentry he fell among 
were hardly satisfied with the results of their night's 


work. 


the shore. On the one side of you are the 
glassy waters of the Red Sea, which are very 
rarely disturbed except by a shark’s fin ; on the 
other side there is nothing but a long stretch of 
sandy beach, with the dark-bluish outline of 
the Abyssinian hills looming up in the back- 
ground. In the daytime the sun pours down 
its burning rays relentlessly, scorching and 
blistering the paint-work. The pitch oozes out 
of the seams in the deck, and the mercury in 
the thermometer hovers between ninety and a 
hundred and ten degrees. 

Even when a breeze springs up it is hot and 
sultry, and does not cool one in the slightest ; 
and when it increases to a gale or storm the air 
is filled with fine sand, which almost chokes one. 
At night time there is not much relief, for I have 
lain in my bunk panting and gasping for air the 
whole night long, and only dropped off to sleep 
in the early hours of the morning just before 
sunrise. 

For company I had twelve Arabs, who had 
neither comprehension nor sense in them, except 
what I drove in with a stick. I had no one to 
talk to, and very rarely saw a white face, except 
when a French warship came alongside for coal, 
and then it was only for an hour or two. I was 
just beginning to forget what the English lan- 
guage sounded like when my relief came on 
board, so you will quite understand why I was 
so delighted when he arrived. 

It did not take me long to pack up my few 
belongings, show the-new arrival his duties; and 
give him the necessary instructions as to what 
was required of him. Then I bade him good 
bye and started off for Perim. 


2s 
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I found that Mr. Spalding, the manager at 
Perim, had my passage already arranged. I 
was to go home in the City of Calcutta, which 
was .eaving Perim the day I arrived. 

I wanted some money. as J had not a penny- 
piece to my name. I did not require money on 
the hulk, so never bothered about drawing any 
pay while I was on board. Mr. Spalding was 
in much the same fix, as he had no money either ; 
nor could he see his way to getting any for me. 

I told him I simply must have some cash. I 
could not go all the way home to England with- 
out money in my pocket ; and, besides, I should 
want money to buy myself clothes and several 
other necessary items when I landed in England. 

Finally Mr. Spalding solved the problem by 
giving me a cheque on a Mr. Stapleton, ship- 
agent at Port Said. He told me the City of 
Calcutta was calling at Port Said for orders, and 
also that he would speak to the captain and 
explain the predicament I was in, and ask him 
to give me time to go on shore to get the money. 
Everything was thus arranged satisfactorily, and 
I boardéd the City of Calcutta with a light heart. 

We arrived in Port Said at midnight, and 
when the ship had anchored I went up to the 
captain and reminded him of his promise. He 
was talking to the ship’s agent, who had come 
on board in a small boat as soon as we arrived, 
and this gentleman volunteered to take me 
ashore with him as soon as he had finished his 
business, sending one of his servants with me to 
show me where Stapleton’s place was. 

It was about one o'clock in the morning when 
I climbed into the agent’s boat. The captain 
told me to be as quick as I could and he would 
wait until I came back. 

We pulled off from the ship and headed 
towards the shore. Everything was perfectly 
still, and the stars shone out from the heavens 
like so many diamonds, yet the night was very 
dark. There was not a breath of air, and the 
slightest sound could be heard even above the 
dull click of the oars and the splashing of the 
water. 

As we were being pulled towards the shore 
the agent tried to explain to me how I was to 
find Stapleton’s place. I was to go up this 
Street, and turn to the left when I got so far up, 
and then turn to the right when I got to So-and-so 
Street. By the way he rattled on with the turn- 
ings and twists I was to take, and the different 
Streets I was to negotiate, I thought I was in 
for a ten-mile walk. 

But never mind,” he said, at the finish of 
his description ; “ the boy will take you to the 
place all right, only I thought I would give you 
a slight idea of where you were going, so that 
you would have a landmark or two in case he 
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gave you the slip on your way back. They have 
a bad habit of doing things like that when they 
want to go to bed and think they have been kept 
out of it longer than they should have heen. 
And there's another thing I want to warn you 
about. Keep your eyes open when you are 
coming back, and don’t get dreaming, or some- 
body may tap you on the back of the head or 
stick a knife in you. You know these con- 
founded Arabs are not too particular if they 
think you have any money about you. They 
believe they have as much right to it as you 
have, and will take it if they get half a chance. 
By the way, how much does your cheque amount 
to? Stapleton might not have enough money 


on the premises.” 
I told him it was made out for twenty-five 


pounds. 

“Oh, he'll have that much with him,” said 
the agent. As he spoke he lit a cigarette and 
deliberately threw the burning match on the 
bare back of one of the Arabs, who nearly jumped 
out of the boat when he felt it. “ That rascal 
is paying too much attention to what we are 
saying.” explained the agent, in a whisper. 
“You have to bring these fellows up with a 
round turn at times. They always try to mind 
everybody's ‘business but their own, and it is 
not good to let them know too much, especially 
when it is about money matters.” 

The boat grounded on the beach as he finished 
speaking, so we both got up and jumped out. 
The agent gave his servant the necessary instruc- 
tions as to where he was to take me, and, after 
once more warning me to be careful, bade me 
good night and strode off into the darkness. 

I was very thankful for the advice he had 
given me, and determined to keep my weather 
eye open in case I should be held up. 

I told the Arab servant to go ahead and take 
me to Stapleton’s, giving him to understand 
that I would stand no monkey tricks. As he * 
walked along I kept close up to him ; at the same 
time I tried to take bearings, so that I should 
know my way back in case I lost him. 

The place was very dark, and everywhere 
scemed much of a sameness, so-I could not take 
notice of any special landmarks by which to 
guide myself when I came back. The boy 
walked quickly, and by the time he had turned 
and twisted up a couple of side streets I gave it 
up, making up my mind that I would hold on to 
the boy and compel him to bring me back. 

We were not long in getting to. Stapleton’s 
place. The street it was in was very dark and 
narrow, and I could not tell what my surround- 
ings were like, except that the house I was stand- 
ing in front of was a small two-storeyed affair. 

I knocked loudly on the door several times 
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before I received any answer. Then a window 
above my head was pushed open and a sleepy, 
but angry, voice demanded my busincss. The 
voice further urged me to state it pretty quickly 
and to the point, or I would get a dose of buck- 
shot in my carcass, 

Needless to say, I started to explain, but as 
soon as the man above heard my voice and the 
English language he interrupted me by apolo- 
gizing for being so rude. 

“T thought it was some of those Arabs up to 
their tricks,” he said. ‘“ Wait a minute, and I 
will come down and open the door for you. We 
can talk better inside.” 

He came down in his pyjamas, with a lamp in 
his hand, and took me into his office. I apolo- 
gized for waking him up, and then, producing 
my cheque, handed it to him and soon had the 
money in my pocket. He showed me to the 
door and, wishing me a pleasant trip home, 
closed and locked it, and, I suppose, went to 
bed again. 

Alone once more, I turned to look for the boy 
who had guided me to the house, but there was 
no sign of him to be seen. I could have kicked 
myself for being so stupid as to leave him out- 
side, after the warnings I had received, but, as 
a matter of fact, I forgot all about him from the 
time Mr. Stapleton opened his window until I 
came out into the street again. a 

I did not mind being left by myself; that 
did not trouble me in the least. What did 
trouble me was that J might get lost, and Captain 
Thoms might not wait for me if I was too long 
away. However, I knew I was not very far 
from where we landed, so I started off to find 
my way back, trusting to luck to bring me right. 

I kept in the middle of the street, and walked 
steadily along until I came to the first turning, 
which, I remember, was to the right. I was just 
about to turn out of the street when I tripped 


-over a cord which was stretched across the end 


of it, and fell on my hands and knees. The 
thought immediately flashed across my- mind 
that this was a trap. So, instead of jumping 
on to my feet again, I rolled over on my back. 
It was a good thing for me that I did. for if I had 
got up on my feet again I should have received 
a knife between my shoulder-blades. As it was, 
I saw a fellow standing over me with a knife in 
his hand, with two other rascals close behind 
him. Without a moment's hesitation I drew 
my legs up quickly and then, with all the force 
I could bring to bear, shot my feet into the first 
man’s stomach. He staggered backwards, crash- 
ing into one of the other men, and the pair of 
them fell to the ground. Springing to my feet, 
with a good swing of my arm I let the remaining 
one have my fist on the lower part of his jaw. 


Then I turned tail and raced down the street as 
fast as my legs could carry me. 

I turned and looked back after I had been 
running for a while, but could not see any signs 
of them. I knew, however, that this did not 
necessarily mean safety. I might not see them, 
yet they were possibly following me, so I kept on 
running. 

Presently I came to a side opening where a 
cart had been wheeled in just clear of the main 
street. The horse, or whatever drew it, had 
been taken out. It was a two-wheeled affair, 
and the back end was on the ground, with the 
shafts sticking up in the air. I jumped into this 
and, crouching down, decided to wait and see if 
I was being followed. 

While I was waiting I tried to think how these 
fellows knew I had money on me. I thought of 
the agent’s boy, and came to the conclusion that 
the information must have come from him, for 
I do not think anybody else was aware that I 
was ging to Stapleton’s to cash a cheque. 

I had only been in my hiding-place about two 
minutes when I saw three figures pass by in the 
gloom. L lay very quiet, hardly daring to 
breathe. They were only moving slowly, and 
were evidently searching the sides of the street 
as they passed along. 

They stopped close to where I was hiding, and 
one of them, speaking in a low voice, asked the 
second man if he were sure I came along that 
street. ‘The other replied that he was certain, 
adding that he saw me stop running just about 
where they were. 

“ We will seck for him farther up the street, 
then,” said the first Arab, “ and if we do not find 
him we will go back and wait.” 

They were speaking in Arabic, but I could 
understand them, having learnt the language 
from my men on the Ben Nevis. 

The trio passed on up the street, and I slipped 
out of my hiding-place and crept away in the 
opposite direction, keeping close to the houses 
in case they happened to turn round and see me. 

When I was well clear I hurried on as fast as 
I could, taking the direction which I thought 
would bring me down to the harbour. I must 
have walked on for about twenty minutes, but 
did not see a sou: to direct me, the streets being 
absolutely deserted. ; 

I began to feel that I was lost, and stopped 
for a moment to see if I could recognize the 
street I was in and if I was anywhere near 
Stapleton’s place. but failed to do so. Leaning 
up against the wall of a house to think, something 
stuck in my side. Putting my hand down, ! 
found it was my revolver. I had placed it in 
my hip-pocket when I left the ship, and in the 
excitement had forgotten all about it. 
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The presence of that little weapon cheered me 
up considerably, and, feeling more comfortable, 
and having renewed confidence in myself, I 
started off in search of the harbour again. I 
did not seem to care now whether I met those 


three Arabs or not. 


I plodded on, turning 
and twisting about the 
silent streets, until at last 
I stumbled across an Arab 
policeman sitting down in 
a doorway and peacelully 
slumbering. I almost fell 
on his neck with joy, as I , 
had been away from the ship quite a consider- 
able time by now, and was beginning to think 
that Captain Thoms would not wait for me. 

When I woke the policeman up he sprang to 
his feet and came to the salute ; I suppose he 
thought I was his sergeant. I asked him to 
direct me to the harbour, at the same time 
Placing a shilling in his hand. My knowledge 


* mistaken. 
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of Arabic stood me in.good stead again, for the 
fellow could not understand a word of English. 

He directed me how to go, but by the time he 
had finished explaining I was as wise as ever. 
Although he told me the harbour front was only 
about five minutes’ walk from where we were 
standing, I was not 
going to take the 
chance of getting lost 
again, so, with the 
help of another shil- 
ling, I induced him 
to walk with me and 
show me the way. At 
first he did not care 
to come; he was 
frightened of the ser- 
geant not finding him 
on his beat. How- 
ever, the extra shil- 
ling did the trick, and 
he finally came along 
with me. 

The policeman was 
quite right in saying 
I was only ‘five 
minutes’ walk from 
where I could get a 
boat, for we just took 
three or four tums 
down narrow Streets, 
and we were on the 
harbour front. He 


“He staggered backwards, crashing into the other man.” 


pointed to where the boats were lying, and 
bidding me good night, went back to his beat 
again. 

I thought I should have some difficulty in 
procuring a boat to take me off to the ship at 
that early hour of the morning, for it must have 
been close on three o'clock by now, but I was 
As soon as I made my appearance 


ay 
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an Arab came up to me and inquired in English 
if I wanted a boat. T answered him in the same 


language, and told him that I did, whereupon 
he offered to take me off for two shillings. I 


was quite satisfied ; in fact, 1 was only too glad 
to get a boat at all. 

The native guided me along the beach a little 
way until we came to his craft, and then. waking 
up two of his mates, who were asleep in the boat, 
he helped me in. 

I could see the lighted ports of the City of 
Calcutta, and by the lights which were moving 
about on her forecastle-head I judged that they 
were heaving up anchor. The captain had 
evidently got tired of waiting for me. 

I told the Arab to hurry up and get off as fast 
as he could. I went to sit in the stern sheets, 
but he stopped me. 

“Sit in the middle of the boat, Johnny,” he 
said in his broken English; ‘ there is no room 
here, because [ will steer.” 

“Sit in the middle of the boat yourself, 
confound you!” I cried. ‘“ Who do you think 
you are trying to insult ?- For two pins I would 
knock your head off.” 

The fellow took not the slightest notice of me, 
but just sat down in the stern, and, looking up 
at me quite unconcerned, replied :— 

“ All right ; suppose you no sit there, we no 
pull you off to your ship. Look ”--with a wave 
of his hand—“ them ship go soon.” 

There was no help for it; the fellow had me, 
so I had to do as he told me ; yet I did not want 
to sit between the two oarsmen. 

As a rule there are only two Arabs to a boat, 
and the passenger sits in the stern and steers. 

Now, there were three in this boat, so I felt a 
little bit suspicious, and more especially as they 
wanted me to sit in the middle of the boat, in 
between the two men who were pulling. I did 
not like the idea at all, but I either had to sit 
there or lose my passage in the City of Calcutta, 
for there was no other boat available. So IT 
went and sat down where I was told, determined 
to keep a watch, as‘far as possible, on the men 
in front and behind me. If they made any 
movement towards assaulting me T intended to 
shoot. To this end I slipped my revolver out 
of my hip-pocket and put it up the sleeve of 
my coat, with the butt resting in the palm of 

y right hand. 
ene the Arabs shoved the boat off 
and commenced to pull slowly towards the ship. 

When we were well into the harbour and clear 
of the shore, the fellow in the stern started an 
Arabic chant in a low voice. At first I did not 
take much notice of what he was singing, 
thinking it was merely some native song 5 but 
wht the word “ money, and was 


presently 1 ca 


all attention immediately. He repeated the 
chant two or three times in the same low 
voice, and to my surprise I found that under 
pretence of singing he was asking one of the 
other two if he was sure I had the money. 

The fellow behind me took up the chant, and, 
keeping in time with the pull of his oar, answered 
the one in the stern, telling him he was certain 
I had the money. 

“All right,” chanted the man in the stern; 
“we will stop shortly, so watch for the signal.” 

The whole situation dawned on me. These 
were the three fellows who had attacked me in 
the street! Failing to achieve their object there, 
they had come down to the beach to wait for 
me, knowing I must return to the ship. The 
words one of them used when I was hiding 
in the cart came back to me also, I had not 
taken much notice of them then, but now I 
thoroughly understood what they meant. No 
wonder they wanted me to sit in the middle of 
the boat! I supposed the fellow behind would 
give me a crack on the back of the head, or stick 
a knife into my back ; they would then rob me 
of my moncy and throw me over the side into * 
the water. However, I was determined that ' 
they should neither murder nor rob me. They | 
evidently thought that | did not suspect them, 
and must also have thought that I could not | 
speak their language. Now that I came to | 
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think about it, they had addressed me in 
English, and I had answered them in the same 
language ; I had not spoken Arabic at all in 
their presence. 

As soon as the fellow in the stern had finished 
speaking I knew it was time for me to act, and 
act quickly, if I did not want to be turned into 
a corpse. 

Taking hold of my revolver by the muzzle 
and slipping it from my sleeve, I struck the 
fellow who was pulling in front of me just under 
the ear with the butt-end of it. He collapsed 
at once, dropping limply to the bottom of the 
boat. The rascal in the stern jumped to his feet. 
but I was too quick for him. As soon as I had 
struck the first fellow I jumped over him, and. 


sae : . S 
hitting out with my left fist, I landed the one ide 
in the stern square between the eyes, knocking , i 
him over the stern of the boat into the water. ing 

q 


‘The rower in the bow was too surprised to do 
anything but stare at me blankly ; it was all 
done so quickly. ¥ 

“ Yes, I have got the money, you blackguards. 
I said, speaking for the first time in the ver 
nacular, and swinging my revolver in the! 
direction. “ Moreover, I mean to keep it; and 
I have a good mind to shoot the three of you. 

When the Arab I had knocked over the side 
heard me say this, he immediately dived under 


water and, I suppose, swam 
ashore, for I never saw him 
again. The one I had hit with 
the revolver was only tempo- 
rarily knocked out, and he now 
scrambled up on his knees and 
begged for mercy, saying that 
he had nothing to do with try- 
ing to rob me. The man in the 
bow gazed at me sullenly and 
said nothing. When I looked at 
this fellow’s face I recognized 
him immediately. He was the 
man who had rowed the agent 
and myself ashore, and on whose 
back the former had thrown the 
lighted match. I was now cer- 
tain where the robbers had got 
their information from. 

Sitting down in the stern, | 
told the two remaining ruffians 
to take up their oars again and 
pull as hard as they could, pro- 
mising to shoot them if they as 
much as looked at me or made 
the slightest attempt to stop. 

Inside of a few minutes 
the boat shot under the 
gangway of the City 0/ 
Calcutta, and I made ready 
to climb on to the ladder. 
Then it suddenly occurred 
to me that I was letting 
these would-be murderers off 
far too easily. So, 
instead of jumping 
on to the ladder, I 
picked up an oar 
and belaboured the 
two Arabs until 
they leaped into the 
water. Next, taking 
out my revolver 
again, I shot two 
holes in the bottom 
of their boat, so as 
to give them some- 
thing to worry about 
on their way back 
to the beach. This 
done, I stepped on 
to the ladder, 
pushed the boat 
clear of the ship 
with my foot, and 
climbed on board, 
thanking my lucky 
Stars that I had made 
good my escape. 


A NIGHT ASHORE. 


20 knocked him over the stern of the boat into the water.” 
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A scene in the Sierra d’Estrella Mountains, in North-Eastern Portogal, where the great oranium deposits were discovered. 
From a Photograph. : 


The Radium-Seekers. 


BY N. KEITH BUSHELL. 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOS. SOMBRFIBLD AND FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


The story of a great quest. Satisfied that the extraction of the world's supply of the precious radium 
from pitchblende was not commercially practicable, a syndicate of British mining engineers sought liter. 
ally all over the world for the valuable “ mother-mineral ” of radium—uranium. After exploring Austria, 
Morocco, and the Gold Coast, the prospectors finally visited North-Eastern Portugal, where they 
succeeded in discovering deposits of uranium ore of surprising richness. In these articles Mr. Bushell 
describes the manifold adventures that befell the radium-hunters in the wild mountain country of 
Portugal and his own experiences there as the representative of “The Wide World Magazine.” 


L 
RANCE, through Mme. Curie, claims radium from that mineral, however, is practically 
the credit of discovering radium, but impossible upon a commercial scale, and the 
it remained for British engineers to hunt for the pure ‘‘ mother-mineral,” more or 
locate and monopolize the richest less as Nature made it, was resumed. Upon 
sources of supply so far discovered. favourable spots the electrometer—an ingenious 
An expedition was organized by two well- instrument which records radio-activity, and 


known mining experts, Messrs. Harry and Fred thus signifies the presence, or absence, of radium 
March, who engaged the services of an interested in the earth directly beneath—was employed. 
engineer-chemist, Mr. Benedict H. Rolfe, M.A., Sometimes, perhaps, the indicator would register. 
C.E., as technical adviser. Mr. J. B. Phillip, Shafts were immediately sunk, and the local 
an eminent mineralogist, and other enthusiastic mineral area laid bare; but invariably pitch- 
experts joined the party. blende proved to be the cause of the excitement. 

The search was first carried on in Austria, Morocco was decided upon as the next hunting- 
where rich pitchblende mines exist. Extracting ground, and from there attention was directed 
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to North-Eastern Portugal, where the tfail of 
the precious radium was at last picked up. 
After three years of constant searching, accom- 
panied by much privation and many adventures, 
the great discovery was finally made which has 
secured for Great Britain the practical monopoly 
of the world’s radium supply. 

In the peaks of the Sierra d’Estrella mountains, 
where volcanic action in past ages has cast up 
towering pillars of mineralized rock, and hol- 
lowed out immense valleys miles below, extensive 
seams of practically pure uranium—the mother- 
mineral of radium—were traced at a depth of 
only twenty feet. Several properties have since 
been opened up, and the rich ore is now being 
mined and dispatched to Paris and other places, 
where it is concentrated into radium bromide of 


= z om 
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the recognized 
standard of 
purity. 

Upon the an- 
nouncement of the 
éxpedition’s great 


discovery last 
year, the writer 
paid a__ special 


visit to Portugal 
on behalf of THE 
Wipe WorLpD 
MAGAZINE, in 
order to learn all 


ir. Harty March, the leader of the about radium - 
expedition. se ree 
From a Photograph, mining, to view 


The town of Guarda, the headquarters of the radinm-scekers, 
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the British engineers in charte of 
if operatior 
by Madame 


Mr. Fred C. March, one 
the n 
From a Pi 


the rich seams of precious crystals glittering Jj 
thousands of diathonds in the blatifiess of rr 
depths, and to describe for the readers of this 
ne the methods used in this the newest, 
of the world’s industries. 

The adventures and incidents encountered 
by the radium-seekers from the time that the 
hunt recommenced in Portugal have been 
described by the members of the party to the 
writer, and are here set down in narrative form. 


The little town of Guarda, close to the Spanish 
frontier, was selected as the headquarters of the 
party. Guarda is situated some six thousand 
feet above sea-level, on a spur of the Sierra 
d’Estrella mountains. The town is a frontier 
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From a\ radium could be traced and mined. 


military station, and is surrounded by very wild 
mountain country, rich in minerals, which have 
only been worked in a desultory fashion by the 
inhabitants, who sadly lack intelligence. For 
instance, the very rich wolfram mines, now so 
valuable for making tungsten steel and bronze, 
were, until the arrival of the British experts, 
regarded by the natives as containing a bad sort 
of coal, which would not burn! In fact, the 
“fuel” proved so worthless that it was used to 
bank-up the sides of the railway-cutting. 

At Guarda the hunt was continued with 
renewed vigour. The party was splendidly 
horsed, and the hunters were reinforced by a 
Portuguese mining expert and a number of 
capatazes (native foremen miners), together 
with a staff of servants who looked after the 
mules and stores. A big crowd accompanied 
the procession to the outskirts of the town, and 
then, to a chorus of cheers and farewells, we set 
off in earnest to explore the mountains. 

Whilst engaged one afternoon upon the surface 
of a probable radium-ore “ strike” we were 
astonished to see the foreman capataz, who had 
been away with some of our men prospecting, 
come rushing wildly in with the news that he 
had made an important discovery a short distance 
away. He begged the engineers to go and 
inspect the mineral at once. Harry March 
decided to do so at dawn next morning, and 
instructed the man to be ready with the necessary 
appliances and three mules. 

When the time came we were surprised to find 
him waiting with one distressed beast only. He 
explained that it was impossible to secure more 
animals, for the others were away in different 
directions. “ Me walk, and the excellent senhors 
ride in turns if they wish,” he suggested. 

Walking would at least be a change for us, and 


if the native was able to walk we could do the 
same. Five of us started, in high spirits, think- 


‘ing we should cover the distance in a few hours. 


Being assured that food and drink were easily 
obtainable near the reported “ find,’ we were 
stupid enough to take nothing with us. One 
pays very dearly for one’s experience in these 


A Portuguese capataz, or foreman miner. 
From a Photograph. 
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out-of-the-way districts. On we trudged at a 
brisk pace, climbing rocky mountain-sides and 
negotiating dangerous passes in the sweltering 
sun. The afternoon came on, and we trans- 
ferred our coats to the mule. By way of en- 
couragement, a mountain-peak which, owing 
te the clearness of the atmosphere, appeared 
only a mile away, was pointed out as our destina- 
tion. Hours passed, however, before we reached 
this point, only to learn that yet another peak 
had to be surmounted. : 

By this time we were all weary, hungry, and 
footsore after this long day’s march, for it was 
towards evening when we arrived. The fore- 
man, with the mule, straggled in after us, and 
came in fora 
tongue - lashing 
from Fred March, 
who, although one 
of the most en- 
thusiastic workers 
of the party, did 
not appreciate un- 
necessary labour. 
M isrepresentation 
such as we had 
been the victims 
of might easily 
lead men to their 
deaths. Forgetting 
for the moment 
that the man did 
not —_ understand 
English, we clus- 
tered around him 
and reinforced the 
volley of abuse. 
Our complete 
amazement can be 


better imagined 
than described, From a) 
therefore, when, 


after this lengthy and fiery oration, the victim 
calmly raised his sombrero and answered 
politely, “Excellent senhors, I am _ most 
graciously obliged!” 

A small hut near by was raided in search of 
eatables. Inside was an old woman whose 
wrinkled face told of great age. She was indeed 
a “hermit of the mountains,” having lived high 
in the peaks all her life. After waiting half an 
hour we were supplied with a dish of walnuts, 
half a loaf of black bread, and a basin of sour 
wine. 

Upon being asked if it were not possible to 
provide something more substantial, the old 
woman replied that she had brought some 
chickens from the last market, which was many 
miles away and took days to reach, but the 


Tracing the course of a rich reef. 


two hens had suddenly vanished from the hut, 
whilst the cock bird was strolling about defying 
capture. Fred March noticed this cock perched 
upon a neighbouring eminence, and, getting as 
near as possible to the bird, shot it with his 
revolver. Ultimately the chicken was served 
up, more broth than meat, and everyone had to 
pull a fragment out of the pot for himself. 

Salt was called for, but this was unobtainable, 
owing to its costliness. The woman suddenly 
stuck her hand into the broth, and, licking her 
fingers, pronounced it “all right.” This caused 
some unpleasantness, and ultimately Mr. March 
threw the pot and its contents out of the shed. 
The woman shrieked, and next moment there 
appeared two of 
the most villain- 
ous-looking rascals 
it had been our lot 
to encounter. 
There was a heated 
discussion between 
them and the 
woman, and the 
men were heard 
to mutter signifi- 
cantly, “Wait until 
the morning.” We 
discovered that a 
large number of 
brigands made 
their headquarters 
in the district, and, 
scenting trouble, 
we hastily de- 
camped, travelling 
as far as possible 
in the moonlight. 
The party arrived 
back in camp next 
day at noon, dead- 
beat and starving. 

Hunting for radium is a unique and not un- 
interesting occupation. Like other precious 
ores, it is known to “run to the west,” and, 
although small traces were often discovered in 
various directions, the position of the quartz 
containing the crystals invariably faced west. 
By degrees the trail was followed up by the 
engineers and capatazes. It would start with 
the merest suggestion of uranium substance in 
a piece of surface rock, whilst a mile farther on, 
always in a westerly direction, and probably 
embedded in a piece of mineral recovered from 
a good depth below ground, crystals of consider- 
able richness would be discovered. 

One morning Mr. Fred March and Mr. Phillip 
descended to a narrow pass overlooking a sheer 
drop into a valley twelve hundred feet beneath. 


(Photograph. 
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“Fred March, holding tightly to a piece of jutting stone with ome hand, managed to save Phillip with his swinging burden.” 


They were anxious to trace an indistinct reef Mr. Phillip seized a pick with which to pierce 
which ran right through the centre of the peak. the quartz, and a well-directed blow achieved 
A Portuguese boy followed them with the considerably more than the desired effect, for 
necessary tools. he started a species of rock avalanche. Great 
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A mountain-side after a dynamite blast—The fragments in the foreground are pieces of rich radium ore uncovered by the explosion. 


boulders began to 
topple down on to 
the ridge, which was 
not more than three 
feet wide, threaten- 
ing to hurl the trio 
into eternity. The 
boy was caught un- 
awares. Forced to 
let go his hold in 
order to clear a giant 
boulder which was 
hurtling down to- 
wards him, the un- 
fortunate youngster 
lost his balance, 
throwing out hisarms 
despairingly as he felt 
himself going over 
the precipice. 

Fred March shouted 
and gripped Phillip, 
who just succeeded 
in grasping the lad’s 
arm as he went over 
the edge of the 
chasm. The quick 
movement formed a 


From a Photograph, 


‘oe 

ee a 
The entrance to a ra he 
From a Photograph 


human chain, and 
March, holding 
tightly to a piece of 
jutting stone with 
one hand, managed 
to save Phillip with 
his swinging burden. 
It was a narrow 
squeak for all of 
them, and the danger 
was not yet at an 
end. As theycrouched 
there panting they 
saw a large snake, 
disturbed by therock- 
slide, working _ its 
way down over the 
boulders to the ridge, 
evidently bent on 
mischief. A warning 
cry from the boy told 
them that the crea- 
ture belonged to a 
deadly species. 

“ Keep still,” cried 
Phillip, gripping his 
pistol; “I'll soon 
settle him !” 


582 


Slowly forward came the hideous black head, 
and then it suddenly dropped back, with a bullet 
in it. The kill was completed with a pickaxe, 
and the men hastily retreated to safety. 

Late next day we arrived at a small camp 
which had been erected by miners engaged in the 
mountains, and the mere thought of human 
habitation made us think of decent food, for we 
were ravenous. We sought out an improvised 
shop, dimly lighted with crude tallow fat, and 
evil-smelling from the mules and pigs stabled in 
the corners. Our men seated themselves around, 
and over mugs of green wine discussed the 


From a) 


prospects of our great quest and the apparent 
hopelessness of it all. 

Suddenly an altercation arose between two 
natives who had greeted us in friendly style. 
The trouble apparently concerned a woman, and 
soon waxed serious. There were wild threats 
and much gesticulation, but after a time the men 
left the place. They passed out silently, glower- 
ing fiercely, and the proprietor looked anxious, 
for he knew the murderous spirit of his com- 


him, and, after gulping down his drink, muttered 
a curt good night and hastily departed. 


and we went outside to look round. Within a 


The head of the shaft at a radium mine 
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patriots. Presently, as the men did not return, 
he went to the door of the place and looked out, 


Just then one of the two pushed in again past 


We suspected that something had happened, 


dozen yards lay the second man, stabbed to 
death. It was astonishing to see how calmly 
the natives viewed the tragedy. Hardly any 
stir at all was made over the incident. A mes- 
senger was dispatched to inform the nearest 
gendarme, and meanwhile the body was thrown 


{= 4) Be > eee | ee — > 


(Photograp 


to one side, where the vultures would soon ie 
the flesh from the bones, and the skeleton ie 
to dust in the scorching heat. Such is a 
in a mining camp. The general opiniog = 
to be that the victim only got what he de ane 

We decided to remain awhile at ia ie 
the next village, and from there dpe ne 
pecting parties to explore the nee 4 
tricts before returning to Guarda 


or the ue 
; arch 
which was now coming on. Fred M 
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village, to erffible the capataz to pay off the 


miners who had been prospecting locally for 
radium. As soonas the « onveyance stopped 
at the appeinted place a number of savage- 


looking ruffians came shuffling around, 
po 2 whilst’ the foreman jumped down and 
Another radium mine, ahowing the Portuguese labourers. disappeared from view in an infamous 
From a Photograph, dri inking-den. 

The longer they waited the larger grew 

Phillip arranged to look after a certain direction, the throng of evil-looking peasants, and the 
and to inspect some reported “strikes” of furtive manner in which they watched the en- 
radium ore thirty-six miles away. An anti- gincers’ every movement aroused the Britishers’ 
quated vehicle drawn by three mules, and suspicions of a concerted attack, having for its 

, capable of carrying four persons, was hired for object the seizing of the money which the party 
( the journey. This ramshackle conveyance is were known to have with them. For an hour 
shown in the photograph reproduced below. the two men awaited the return of their guide, 

The two British engineers were accompanied but there were no signs of him anywhere. Deter- 
by a native capataz familiar with the route, mined to investigate the reason of his prolonged 
and the team-driver. The 
track was made up of 
tough granite rock, inter- 
sected with pools of mud 
and water. A rain-cloud, 
Signifying the advent of 
winter, had burst over the 
region a day or two pre- 
viously with such force 
that the surface rocks were 
washed bare, and the deep 
layer of dust transformed 
ito a grey quagmire, 
through which the wheels 
squelched heavily. 

They reached their desti- 
nation safely during the 
afternoon, and by the time 
the retum journey was | 
ag Fins ee The remarkable conveyance in which the enfincers were travelling atthe time of the fracas at 
at Fiaes, a little mining i aaehatialecame itn cies 
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absence, Fred March drew his revolver and 
strode into the drinking-den in search of ‘the 
capataz. Here he discovered the Portuguese 
engaged in animated conversation with a number 
of other men. At the sight of the pistol he left 
his companions, who were all more or less intoxi- 
cated, and approached March,, insisting loudly 
upon the necessity of the party remaining in the 
village for the night ; the road was too dangerous 
in the dark, he urged. His confréres supported 
his statement, but March shook his head. The 
whole villainous scheme was quite obvious to 


while Phillip controlled the excited mob outside 
with his revolver, placing his back against the 
window at such an angle that he could watch 
events both inside and out. 

Braving it out to the last, the man slouched 
sullenly to the door, closely followed by March, 
who kept one eye upon the remaining occupants 
of the room, for they looked as though they 
would like to try a rush at him, but feared to 
risk it. Once outside, the traitorous capataz 
made a final effort to escape in the darkness, 
but his employer was taking no chances now, 


“Once outside, the traitorous capataz made a final effort to escape in the darkness, but his employer seized him.” 


him, and he realized that, unless escape from the 
village was accomplished at once, they would 
have to fight for their lives against overwhelming 
numbers. Without the native foreman, however. 
retreat was impossible, for he alone knew the 
road back to Transcoso. Running to the door, 
March shouted to Phillip to be ready for emer- 
gencies ; then, hastening back to the saloon, he 
levelled his revolver at the man and threatened 
to shoot him down if he did not instantly come 
outside and leave the village with them. Mean- 


and not only seized him, but bundled him roughly 
into the vehicle, whilst Phillip ran to the mules. 
In a few moments the dilapidated conveyance 
was rattling away over the rocky road into the 
night, whilst the crowd stared in mingled rage 
and astonishment at the hasty exit of the visitors. 
March and Phillip did not fail to suitably reward 
the capataz for his trouble in organizing the plot 
to murder them and seize their money, and 
mining-camp justice was duly meted out to him 
next morning. 


(To be concluded.) 


EIGHT DAYS IN A 
BURNING MINE. 


From a Photo. by) 


A feneral view of the mine. (Dunham. 


TOLD BY THOMAS WHITE, AND SET DOWN BY LOUIS MURPHY. 
ILLUSTRATED BY STEVEN SPURRIER. 


The Cherry Mine disaster of November 13th, 1909, was one of the most awful calamities in the history of 
American mining, nearly three hundred men losing their lives, This remarkable narrative gives the 
experiences of a man who, with nineteen others, was imprisoned in the bowels of the burning mine for 
eight days and lived to tell the tale. Driven away from the shaft by flame and smoke, the little band 
found the deadly “black-damp "” closing in about them and retreated tothe farther recesses of the workings. 
Here, by the advice of their heroic leader, they literally buried themselves alive, hoping against hope 
that rescue would come before the fresh air gave out. Finally, even their solitary lamp refused to burn 
in the foul atmosphere, the men’s brains began to give way from the awful strain, and death drew 


very near. 


avd el fHERE are few people in America who 

} are not familiar with the chief details 
] of the Cherry Mine disaster of Satur- 
maw) day, November 13th, 1909; but for 
the benefit of those readers of THE 
Wipe Wortp MacazinE who may not-have read 
of this, the most terrible mining calamity in the 
history of the United States, the following brief 
summary of the leading points of the death- 
dealing holocaust may be useful as a preface to 
the narrative of my experiences on that fateful 
day and during the following never-to-be- 
forgotten week. 

The Cherry Mine, located at Cherry, in Bureau 
County, Illinois, was owned and operated by the 
St. Paul Coal Company. It had been in opera- 
tion for about four years, and was considered 
one of the best mines in the Central Ilinois Coal- 


field. There were two veins, or levels, being 
Vol xxviii—70, 


No such story as this has ever been told before in the annals of coal-mining. 


worked, and two shafts descended to the upper 
one of these, which was known as the “‘ Second 
Vein.” Only one shaft communicated with the 
lower or third vein, and this fact was in large 
part responsible for the loss of life in the fire. 
The latter shaft was called the escapement shaft, 
and the one which terminated in the second vein 
was called the main shaft. The men, coal, and 
waste matter were raised out of the mine on a 
cage operated by a hoisting-engine in the main 
shaft, and from the third vein to the second vein 
on another cage in the escapement shaft, simi- 
larly manipulated. 

On the day of the calamity there were about 
four hundred men working in the mine—two 
hundred and fifty in the second vein, and the 
remainder in the lower level. About half-past 
one o'clock in the afternoon a car of hay that was 
being pushed along a track between the shafts 
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in the second vein took fire from a blazing oil- 
torch stuck in the wall there. The men at work 
near by, with the carelessness born of long 
experience with small fires, at first regarded the 
conflagration without alarm. ‘The car was run 
to the escapement shaft, and dumped down it 
to the third vein, where it was thought it would 
burn itself out on the bottom without igniting 
the timbers of the shaft. Left thus unheeded, 
the fire gained a foothold in the shaft before any 
effort was made to extinguish it. Then the 
officials and employés lost their heads, and wasted 
much valuable time in a futile effort to put out 
the fire, instead of warning the men and getting 
them out of the mine. ‘Thus it happened that 
many of the men did not learn of the outbreak 
until they finished work after three o'clock and 
came to the shaft to be hoisted to the surface. 

The fight with the fire was finally abandoned, 
and an effort was made to rescue as many of the 
men as was possible. The cage, with a rescue- 
party of twelve men, made several trips to the 
second vein, bringing back numbers of miners. 
At about half-past three, however, it made its 
last trip. After it had been down for some 
time, confused signals came to the hoisting- 
engincer, leaving him in doubt whether or not 
to hoist the cage. He temporized, and when he 
finally raised the cage the rescue-party lay 
burned to death on its floor. 

The mine was then sealed up, so that the fire 
would die out from lack of oxygen, and all 
efforts to enter it failed until the following 
Saturday—one week after the fire had broken 
out, when a rescue - party went below and 
found twenty men in the second vein who 
had managed to remain alive, and these were 
saved. The rest of the miners in both veins, 
about three hundred in number, were found dead. 

I was one of the unfortunate men who were 
imprisoned in the mine on the day of the fire, 
and also one of the fortunate twenty who 
managed to survive the dangers and terrors of 
the fire and subsequent closing of the mine, and 
who were rescued one week later. In the 
following narrative I have endeavoured to give 
a truthful account of my experiences during 
that terrible week as well as I can remember 
them. The horror and hopclessness of our 
situation temporarily affected my mind, and 
the adventure takes a place in my memory like 
some awful nightmare, of which only the salient 
details are clear. 


On the day of the fire I was at work in the 
second vein, about a mile from the main shaft 
in a southerly direction, with my partner, or 
“buddy.” John Lorimer. We were, I think, 
about the farthest away from the shaft of any 


of the men working in the mine, and to this may 
be attributed the fact that no hint that anything 
was wrong reached us until we stopped working 
as usual shortly before half-past three o’clock, 
and set out for the shaft, to be hoisted out. With 
us went an old man named Alexander Kroll and 
his fifteen-year-old son, who worked near us. 

After we had proceeded about half a mile 
towards the shaft we detected a faint odour of 
smoke, which became more marked as we ad- 
vanced, until it was almost unendurable. Then 
we knew that the mine was on fire and that there 
was danger ahead. We saw no men on our way 
—although many miners were afterwards found 
dead in the places through which we passed— 
and thought that we might be the only ones 
remaining in the mine. We may have passed 
near other men in the darkness and smoke 
without seeing them or revealing our presence 
to them. Mr. Kroll, who was not as strong as 
the rest of us, was almost overcome by the 
smoke, and would have fallen had we not helped 
him along. It was pitiful to hear the boy 
exhorting us to save his father. 

After what seemed an interminable time we 
finally reached the bottom of the main shaft. 
Everything combustible in the large open space 
about the shaft was enveloped in flames. Cars 
of coal, the mule-barn, the pump-house and 
other buildings, and the timbers of the shaft 
were all in a blaze. ‘The heat was intolerable, 
and the smoke so dense that one could see only 
a few feet before him. It made our eyes smart 
so that tears ran from them. Staggering and 
choking, we groped our way to the shaft and 
looked for the cage, but it was not there. 

This, we thought, confirmed our theory that 
we had been overlooked when the men were 
taken out, and were now left alone to die in the 
fire. Lorimer found the crank which rang the 
bell in the engine-room above to signal the 
hoisting-engineer, and frantically turned it 
several times. The iron handle was almost 
red-hot from the heat, and burned his hand so 
that he had to desist. The signal brought no 
result, and we looked in vain for the cage to 
appear amid the flames in the shaft. Some who- 
have heard our stories since we were rescued 
think that the cage containing the rescue-party 
was even then in the shaft, being hoisted after 
its last trip, and that our signals, confused with 
those of the men in the cage, may have been 
responsible for its being lowered back into the 
flames, and the consequent death of the twelve 
rescuers. This may well have been the case, as 
our arrival there and the last trip of the cage 
almost coincided in point of time. 

At first we saw nobody, except the four of 
our own party, but in walking about the shaft 
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I stumbled over the body of a man lying 
on the ground. He had been overcome by 


the heat and 
to rouse him failed, and 
we were compelled to 
we had all we could d 
ourselves, weakened as 
and poisonous gases. 
After we had waitec 
cage to appear we decic 
the escapement shaft, 


the fire had first become dangerous there 


and was at its worst 
of the mine. The dis 
two shafts was only a 


had gone half that dist 
were driven back by th 


tance between the 
bout two hundred 
and fifty feet, but be 


1e inten- 


Ss unconscious. All efforts 


when we departed 


eave him there, as 


0 to take care of ; 
we were by smoke 


some time for the 
led to try to reach 
not knowing that 
yhase in that part 


fore we 
ance we 


sity of the heat and t 


smoke. We reached the bottom 


of the main shaft again 


and gasping for breath, and 
almost exhausted by the 


and terrors of our journ 
In this at- 
tempt to reach 
safety we lost 
Kroll and _ his 
son, and al- 
though we 
called repeat- 
edly to them, 
so that ‘they 
would know 
where we were 
and could find 
us, we never 
saw or heard 
anything from 
them. They 
were found 
dead in this 
passage to the 
escapement 
shaft after the 
mine was re- 
opened clasped 
in each other’s 
arms. The old 
man had _ pro- 
bably been 
overcome by 
the smoke, and 
the brave boy 
had preferred 
to die rather” 
than leave his 
father to 
perish alone. 


ne dense 
choking 


dangers 
ey. 


“Everything combustible in the large open space about the shaft was 


enveloped in flames,” 
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It was now impossible for us to stand the heat 
and smoke about the shaft any longer, and we 
accordingly plunged into another passage that 
would lead us by a roundabout way almost to 
the escapement shaft. ‘The smoke was not so 
thick here and almost seemed like pure air to 
us, coming as we did from the raging inferno 
about the main shaft. As we progressed the 
air cleared still more, and we recovered in a 
measure from our weakness and exhaustion. 

It was now that we discovered the first evidence 
of living people that we had seen in the mine 
since leaving our working-places. As we hastened 
along we heard voices calling to us from an 
entry branching off from the road that we were 
pursuing, and entering it we found a large party 
of men, some quietly seated or lying down as 
though nothing out of the ordinary was going 
on in the mine, others standing in groups 
excitedly discussing the situation. It was Mine- 
Manager George Eddy, an old and experienced 
official, who spoke to us and asked where we 
were going. We told him that we were trying 
to reach the escapement shaft, and he then 
informed us of the conditions existing there, and 
advised us to stop with their party and wait for 
the fire to die out about the shaft, when the cage 
would start running again and we should be 
rescued. We gratefully accepted the invitation 
and thenceforward remained with the party, 
and it was the comfort and cheering effect of 
this human companionship that greatly helped 
to enable us to bear up under the sufferings 
and vicissitudes of the dreadful days that 
followed. 

George Eddy, the leader of our party, was a 
man well versed in mining in all its phases and 
conditions and without his intimate knowledge 
of what to do in a case such as ours we should 
have perished, like our unfortunate fellow- 
workers, before we had been in the mine a day. 
The heroic official had not been at work when 
the fire broke out, but had come from his home 
to the mine directly he heard of the disaster and 
joined in the work of rescue. Going down with 
the rescue-party he had travelled through the 
second vein, warning the men and starting them 
on their way to safety. When he returned to 
the main shaft himself he saw that no more 
miners could be rescued at that time, and, know- 
ing that the safest place was deep in the mine, 
he had started for the interior and stopped all 
whom he met in their mad rush towards the 
seething inferno about the shaft and persuaded 
them to go with him. In this way he had 
collected a party of eighteen before we joined 
them. $o well did he direct us that nearly the 
whole of the lives thus entrusted to his intel- 
ligence and strength were saved, and Eddy well 
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deserved the medal awarded him by the Carnegie 
Commission last year. 

The rest of my companions, besides Lorimer 
and Eddy, were, with four exceptions, men of 
foreign extraction, many of whom could speak 
only their native tongue. Some of them I knew 
personally or by name, while others were strangers 
to me. They were of all ages from eighteen to 
sixty, although most of them were young men 
between twenty-five and forty. I was at that 
time thirty-one years old, and my _ partner 
Lorimer was one year my senior. 

The names of the men whom I have not 
mentioned before were Walter Waite, Frank 
Waite, John Brown, William Cleland, John 
Barnoski, John Semich, George Semich, George 
Stimez, Frank Samerania, Quartaroli Antenore, 
Fred Lauzi, Salvatore Piggatti, John Piggatti, 
Fred Prohaska, Frank Prohaska, Daniel Holaf- 
czak, and Bonfiglio Ruggeri. There was one 
other man whose name I never learned; he 
who died on Sunday, the second day of our 
imprisonment, from injuries received in trying 
to get out of the mine, and was left by us in 
the passage when we retreated deeper into the 
mine. All the foreigners, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, bore up as well under the sufferings 
and terrors of the situation as any of us. 

The place where we were now was known as 
the main west roadway. The smoke had not 
yet permeated that vicinity to any marked 
degree, and we experienced no difficulty in 
breathing. The smoke near the shaft, however, 
had dried and parched our throats, and we were 
already beginning to feel the pangs of thirst. 
With the exception of Eddy, who must have 
known the full extent of the disaster, I think that 
most of the men believed with me that there had 
not been much loss of life, and that few men 
besides ourselves remained below in the mine. 
We thought that all the men in the third vein 
had made their escape, and did not learn the real 
horror of the fire until we were rescued from the 
mine. Eddy would not enlighten us, as it would 
have served to cast down our spirits and dis- 
courage us from keeping up our fight for life, 
and every man had need of all the fortitude he 
could muster for the occasion. ‘ 

We remained there during all Saturday night. 
Some of the men slept, but for the most part 
anxiety and fear banished all thought of slumber 
from our minds. We talked much, speculating 
on our chances of rescue and as to what scenes 
were now taking place above ground. The long 
hours wore away slowly, and but for the evidence 
of our watches we would have thought that days 

assed before we knew that it was morning. 

Twice Eddy and Walter Waite ventured forth 
towards the shaft to see if the flames had died 
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down, but each time they were driven back by 
dense volumes of smoke. 

On Sunday morning they started off on another 
of these trips, which was still more fruitless than 
before, as this time they were driven back by 
contact with black-damp, that terrible, deadly 
gas which forms in mines where air is not con- 
tinually entering, from the mixture of air with 
the fumes given off by the constantly mctamor- 
phizing coal-beds. Eddy told us that the fact 
that this gas had formed meant that the surface 
openings of the shafts had been sealed up so as 
to put out the fire, which could not burn without 
air, and that we had probably been given up for 
dead by those above. 

We now had a far more deadly enemy to fight 
than smoke and _ fire. 
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keep it on our persons. so that it would be 
found with our bodies if we failed to escape. 
This plan was welcomed as a diversion, and 
afforded us a brief respite from the haunting 
fear of the deadly gas following us down the 
passage. Some of the men had note-books or 
other scraps of paper, but there was not enough 
to go around, and sometimes two of the letters 
were written on the same sheet of paper. Even 
as we wrote the “ black-damp “ overtook us and 
we were compelled to plunge deeper into the 
cave that we expected to be our grave. The gas 
was odourless, but caused a suffocating feeling, 
as though a weight was crushing the chest. and 
a weakening sensation throughout the body. 
Our one thought at that time was to get as far 
into the mine as pos- 
sible, and thus avoid 


All of us had heard of 
the workings of the 
destroying black-damp, 
and we could sce no 
way by which we could 
escape death from it, 
locked as we were under- 
ground, with no means 
of exit. For a time a 
grim) despair — settled 
down upon us and we 
awaited the time when 
death would overtake 
us, with a determination 
to meet it bra and 
not to show weakness 
before our fellow - men. 
This was the first of the 
periods of desp:ir which 
alternated with those of 
hope at irregular inter- 
vals during the following 
days. = When — Eddy 
directed us to follow 
him farther down the 
Passage to obtain a re- 
spite from the approach- 


contact with the gas 
until we could retreat no 
farther. We talked and 
laughed in wild hilarity 
to pass the time before 
death should overtake 
us. A conversation 
about the terrible re- 
sponsibility which must 
he felt by the cagers and 
men who had been work- 
ing about the bottoms 
of the shafts when the 
fire broke out led Walter 
Waite to write on the 
back of George Eddy’s 
farewell letter to his wife 
the following words, at 
the bottom of which he 
signed the names of all 
of us: “ We, the under- 
signed, do not blame 
anyone for the accident 
that has happened to 
pen us in here, and we 
believe that everybody 
-| has done all in their 


ing black-damp we went 
as men walking in a 
dream, our senses 
numbed by the realiza- 
tion of the power of the terrible thing pursuing 
us like a living destroyer. 

When our leader finally halted he made a 
short, cheering speech, stating that, although 
our chances of ever getting out of the mince 
alive were very small, we would fight to 
the end; and who could tell but that some 
miracle might yet spare us and allow us 
to return to our homes and families? Walter 
Waite suggested that each of us should write 
a letter to our wives, children, or friends and 


Mine-Manager George Eddy, whose pluck and resource was 
the means of saving his own and his companions lives. 
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power to relieve us. 
With best wishes to all 
concerned, we are ”— 
then followed our names. 

Prayers, led by Walter Waite, were held, in 
which all the men joined, and after that the same 
service took place every day at two different 
times until our rescue. These services never 
failed to cheer us and strengthen our nerve to 
meet the death which we telt sure was in store 
for us. 

Time after time the black-damp overtook us 
and drove us farther down the passage. As 
Sunday night approached we came to the end 
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of the gallery through which we were ficeing to 
a place known as the second north entry, off 
the main west roadway. The gas had now 
permeated the entire mine, and was exerting 
its sickening and weakening power on all the 
men of our party. Then it was that Eddy 
said: ‘ Well, boys, we will sell our lives as dearly 
as possible. Fall to here and build a wall to 
keep out the black-damp. ‘There will be enough 
air in this entry to keep us alive for several days.” 
Gladly we welcomed the suggestion, for, although 
it seemed a forlorn hope, it would keep us cm- 
ployed for a time and save us from absolute 
despair. 

Securing picks and shovels, we started to 
build the structure which was to be the means 
of our preservation. Rocks broken from the 
wall and floor, and clay to fill the cracks, formed 
the materials for the work, and it rose gradually 
until only a small space remained to be filled at 
the top. We worked feverishly, inspired by 
the thought that we were fighting for our lives, 
although few of us expected the wall to avail 
against the deadly gas. Like drowning men 
clinging to a straw we worked at it for an hour. 
Some of the men, exhausted and overcome by 
the gas forming around us, fell fainting to the 
ground. It seemed for a while that we would 
be too weak to finish the work, but we kept at 
it doggedly, and finally the last niche was closed 
and a solid mass stood between us and the black- 
damp. Already the air about us seemed purer, 
and we became imbued with a feeling that the 
wall would save us. 

The space which we had thus walled in, liter- 
ally burying ourselves alive as it seemed to us, 
was about three hundred feet long and twelve 
feet wide. he air in here had not yet been 
greatly contaminated and was comparatively 
pure. We had nothing to eat or drink, and were 
already suffering extremely from thirst, but we 
had several lamps and oil enough to last for days, 
so that we thought there was no danger of 
being left in darkness. Eddy instructed us to 
put out all the lamps except one—not because 
we needed to be sparing of oil, but to keep the 
lights from consuming the smal] amount of air. 
Thus we passed Sunday night, sitting or lying 
about in different parts of the passage, waiting 
for we knew not what. I may have slept, and 
must have done so during that and the succeed- 
ing nights and days, but I do not remember ever 
closing my eyes. My remembrance of those 
days from Sunday to Saturday is of one long 
period of suffering from thirst and bad air, with- 
out sleep or other relief, now sitting down, now 
moving about, in never-ending monotony. 
The atmosphere was cold and damp, and one 
could not rest long on the ground without being 


chilled through and through. By walking 
about I kept my blood in circulation, and so 
managed to be quite warm. 

Some time after we had walled ourselves in 
(it must have been on Monday morning) Eddy 
directed the men to search about the passage 
and see if they could find a wet place where, by 
tearing up the ground, we might make a reservoir 
in which the trickling moisture would collect, 
and so give us a small amount of water, which, 
if used sparingly, might relieve all of us a little. 
There are many such places in the floors of mines, 
and we were fortunate enough to find one in our 
passage. The water was stinted in quantity 
and of a bad taste, but it had to serve. It took 
an hour for a small swallow of water to collect 
in the hole which we hollowed out, and we took 
turns at drinking it, so that each man got only 
one small taste of water per day. Another 
method resorted to to relieve thirst was to chew 
the “Sunshine,” a preparation for our lamps, 
which, after being chewed awhile, would become 
like gum and clear away the slimy, caked sub- 
stance which collected on the roofs and sides of 
our mouths and on our tongues for lack of water. 
Some of the men chewed tobacco for the same 
purpose, but this only rendered the thirst ‘more 
acute after the weed was gone. 

Monday passed and Tuesday came, with the 
air becoming more impure and our thirst more 
acute every hour, At times one of the men 
would make a small opening in the wall leading 
to the outer passage and put his nose to the 
aperture to find out if the black-damp still lurked 
beyond the barrier. Sometimes he would stagger 
back from contact with the gas and the hole 
would be hastily closed up, but at other times 
fresh air would greet him, which showed us that 
the mine had been opened and the fan was in 
operation. ‘This put new hope into our hearts, 
which, however, gave place to deeper gloom 
when the awful gas again began to pour through 
the opening. 

As Tuesday night approached we noticed that 
the light of the lamp which we had burning was 
becoming dim. It was a “ carbine” lamp, and 
a new charge was placed in it, but failed to 
remedy the fault. Smaller and smaller burned 
the tiny flame, until it finally began to sputter 
as though coal-dust were being thrown upon it. 
An oil-lamp was lighted, but behaved in the same 
manner. ‘Then we knew that light would soon 
refuse to live in the impure air about us, that 
our large supply of oil would avail us nothing, 
and that we should be left in darkness despite 
our precautions. 

“If lights would not burn, could men live 
there?” This was the question which 
each man asked himself, and answered in the 
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“He would stagger back from contact with the gas.” 
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negative. With awful fascination we watched the 
tiny sputtering flame as it burned lower and 
lower, looking forward with varied emotions 
to the time when it would die out altogether. 
At last it flared up suddenly and then dis- 
appeared. A match was lighted, only to go 
out before it could be applied to the wick. 
Although the loss of the light, showing us as it 
did the state of the air in our passage, led us to 
believe that death by suffocation was not far 
away, the darkness added to the terrors of our 
situation a hundredfold. One of the men 
suggested that all the matches should be given 
to one man, who should be delegated to keep 
time, and this was done, although the passage 
of time was of little interest to us now. 

Such inky darkness as now enveloped us I 
have never before seen or hope to know again. 
A sense of solitude and loneliness took the place 
of the comfort of companionship which we had 
had when we could see each other by means of 
the light, and gloom and despair reigned supreme 
in that underground chamber of misery. 


gibly in his own language, keeping up the prac- 
tice for hours at a time. I asked one of his 
countrymen what he was saying, but he said 
that he could not understand the talk 
himself. 

Somehow we lost a day’s reckoning in our 
time, and so, when we thought it was Friday, 
although it must have been Thursday, men 
began to report that water no longer collected 
in the hole that helped to preserve our lives. 
The news failed to cause even a depressing effect, 
so far had we given up hope of surviving more 
than a few hours longer, but nevertheless Eddy 
placed a guard at the place to see that no man 
was taking more than his share while another 
was waiting for the precious fluid to collect in 
the hole. After that the pool formed as usual 
at regular intervals, and each man took his turn 
at tasting the life-giving moisture. Whether 
some poor wretch, racked by the pains of a 
deadly thirst, had been stealing the shares of 
the water that belonged to his comrades, or 
whether the water had indeed ceased to flow for 
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Thus it seemed that days passed. Save for 
the occasional drink of water vouchsafed us from 
the meagre well which we had made, the flash 
of a match as the timekeeper stole a hasty glance 
at his watch before the flame was killed by the 
bad air, the prayers and hymns in which we all 
joined at intervals, and the numerous experi- 
ments at tapping the wall to see if the black- 
damp had disappeared, nothing happened to 
break the monotony of our dreary imprisonment. 
One of the foreigners, his mind affected by the 
horrors of our ordeal, began to chatter unintelli- 


A party of rescuers waiting to descend the burning mine. 
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a brief period, or its disappearance was In our 
imaginations alone, I cannot say. All of us 
were reduced to such a state of distraction that 
we did not know which was the real explanation 
of the incident, and cared less. _ 4 : 

On Friday Bonfiglio Ruggeri, an nee 
year-old Italian youth, broke down under 
strain of his sufferings and raved and  Saue 
for hours. His insane utterances, adder - 
those of the man whom I have mentioned Laas 
produced a depressing effect on all of us. Fina 
he sank into a stupor, from which he rou: 
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self occasionally for another incoherent out- 
break, and continued so until our rescue. 

Time passed, and our sufferings, from con- 
tinuity, became less. Hopeless and too weak 
to get about except by crawling, most of us lay 
waiting and longing for death as a deliverer. 
We thought it was Sunday morning, but it was 
really Saturday. A hole was broken in the wall 
which we had built, and we learned from the 
condition of the atmosphere beyond it that the 
mine was open again and the fan in operation. 
This failed to inspire more than a glimmer of 
hope, because it had happened so many times 


before, only to have the black-damp gather again 
and rush in upon us and the fresh air to melt 
away, leaving a keener sense of abandonment 
in its stead. 

We knew that we could not live in that place 
another day. Already some of the men lay in 
a stupor, too weak to move, and in what seemed 
to us the last stages of dissolution. Resolving 
that it would be better to die in the outer‘passage, 
where our bodies would soon be found, than in 
the secluded gallery which we had walled in, we 
decided to let four men who felt strong enough 
to get about venture forth into the mine in search 
of water. Other parties were to follow them at 
intervals until we had all left. The four men 
were selected, an opening large enough for them 
to get out through was made in the wall, and, 
led by Frank Waite, they set forth. It was 
arranged that when they reached a certain point 
designated by Eddy they were to whistle to let 
us know if the air was good and they were still 
able to go on. After their departure an inter- 


The scene at the mine-head when it was first discovered that the entombed miners were still alive 
From a Photo. by A. Churchill. 
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h of time seemed to elapse as we 
t silence before we 


minable lengt! 
ering us and 


waited there in expectan' 
heard the sound of the ala che 
utting new hope into our hearts. 
F The second eee led by William Cleland, 
set out after the first four, with instructions that 
if they found water they were to bring some 
back to us, so that we might be relieved if the 
first party failed to return. After that it seems 
to me that hours and even days passed as I lay 
on the floor of our prison, too weak to lift a hand, 
with my lips and tongue swollen and caked from 
thirst, waiting either for the return of the men 


we had sent for water, or for death to end my 
misery—I scarcely cared which. 

My remaining companions I could hear about 
me in the darkness, some groaning in their suffer- 
ings, some moving about to keep warm, and 
others watching for the return of those who had 
gone to look for water, and speculating on their 
chances of success in finding it. 

T emerged from a kind of half-stupor, into which 
I had fallen from exhaustion and suffering to 
find lights and many people in the place and 
my fellow-sufferers getting to their feet with 
looks of joy and relief on their faces, imbued 
with new strength by the realization that rescue 
was at last at hand. A small swallow of water 
was given me by a man in a fireman’s uniform, 
who refused to let me have ‘more, saying that 
too much of it after so long a fast would do me 
more harm than good. All my strength seemed 
to return when I received that invigorating 
draught, and I was able to get to my feet and 
walk to the bottom of the shaft without aid. 
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Nearly all my companions seemed to be similarly 
affected, but a few had to be carried out uncon- 
scious and hardly alive after their terrible 
experience. One of these latter was old Daniel 
Holafczak, the oldest man of the twenty, who 
died before being hoisted to the surface, too weak 
to stand longer the sufferings which he hau 
endured for a whole week, only to succumb at 
the moment of rescue. 

When we reached the bottom of the shaft 
the reaction set in among those of us who had 
been strong enough to get there without help. 
Even as the black-damp had affected us when 
first we came in touch with it, so now the fresh 
air acted upon us, and we fell down weak and 
fainting, and remained so for hours after being 
hoisted out. I think 


they made showed me that their number was 
large. 

At the car we were attended by doctors and 
nurses and every kindness was shown us. I 
recovered my strength very slowly, but before 
night, at my own request, I was allowed to be 
taken to my own home. It was now I learned 
of the awful toll of life that the fire had exacted, 
and realized what a miracle had happened, in 
that we had survived and been brought back 
safe to our homes and families. Our rescue had 
been effected after all hope of finding live men 
in the mine had been abandoned by those 
working to save us or get our bodies out from 
below. Time after time during the week the 
mine had been unsealed and men had gone down 

to the bottom of 


the poisonous gas 


the shaft, but each 


had slowly seeped 
through the wall 
into .our enclosed 
space so that we 
had gradually be- 
come used to it. 
When I thus col- 
lapsed at the bot- 
tom of the shaft I 
was wrapped in a 
blanket by kindly 
hands and given 


small drinks of 
water at brief in- 
tervals. At first 


chilled and weak 
from my contact 
with the fresh air, 
I soon became used 
to it again, and a 
delicious feeling of 
warmth and repose 
came over me. 


time the fire, en- 
livened by the air, 
burst forth anew, 
even as it did for 


weeks after our 
rescue. Finally 
tons upon tons of 
water had been 


thrown down the 
shaft and the fire 
had thus been ex- 
tinguished for a con- 
siderable distance. 
Then the party 
which rescued us 
had set forth on an 
inspection of the 
mine, had met with 
our two searching 
parties in succes- 
sion, and so had 
been guided to us. 

In a few months I 


After a short while, 
one by one, com- 
pletely swathed in 
blankets, we were 
hoisted to the surface and conveyed to a hospital- 
car that had been prepared for the emergency 
of finding live people in the mine. As I was 
taken from the cage I could hear the mad cheer- 
ing of a tremendous crowd that had gathered at 
the top of the shaft on learning that men had 
been found alive. Iwas completely covered up, 
so that I could not see them, but the noise 
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Thomas White, with his wife and family—White was one of the miners who 
were rescued from the burning mine, and here relates his terrible 
experiences. . 


was quite recovered 
from the immediate 
effects of my week 
underground, but 
a pasty, whitish colour of the skin, sore eyes, 
a prematurely-aged appearance, and a sharp 
pain in my lungs at times while I am at work 
underground, with a lack of my previous energy 
and vitality, remain to remind me of those eight 
days of suffering and terror, over three hundred 
feet below the surface of the earth, imprisoned 
in the burning Cherry Mine. 
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From a} The village of Tupiza, the Author's last stopping-place before plunging into the wilds. (Photograph. 


Among the Indians of Bolivia. 


. BY DR. MAXIMUS NEUMAYER. 
ILLUSTRATED BY WARWICK REYNOLDS. 


In these articles the well-known Austrian explorer describes his wanderings in the remote wilds of 

Southern Bolivia, visiting the haunts of the Quecha and Aimara Indians. What with wild nature and 

treacherous savages, Dr. Neumayer had his fill of excitement, and on more than one occasion 
narrowly escaped with his life. 


Bolivia. 
At Hu- 
mahuaca, an uninte- 
resting railway-ter- 
minus in the Pro- 
vince of Jujuy, I 
abandoned the train 
and made the neces- 
sary preparations for 
my expedition. 
These consisted in 
purchasing five 
mules, supplies, and 
in engaging the ser- 
vices of two half- 
civilized Indian 
guides. We left the 
town on November 
1oth, and, after 
eight days of con- 
tinual riding through 
mountain valleys 


URING the latter part of 1907 I left 
# Buenos Ayres, northwards bound on 
fa journey of exploration through 


IL 


“1 purchased five males.” 


and across sandy pampas, arrived at La Quiaca, 
the last village in the Argentine. The next day 
I crossed the frontier and was in Bolivia. 


My first stopping- 
place was the mining 
village of Tupiza. I 
spent several days 
in the district ex- 
amining the forma- 
tion of the rocks, 
which promise rich 
stores of ores, and 
then continued my 
way into the un- 
civilized and un- 
known wilds of 
Southern Bolivia. 

As we climbed 
steadily along the 
bed of the River 
Suipacha, between 
gigantic walls of 
solid rock, the dif- 
ference in the atmo- 
spheric pressure 
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began to tell on us, as well as on the mules. 
River-beds are the most usual paths chosen by 
travellers in the mountains of Bolivia. At times 
it is absolutely necessary to follow these natural 
roads, because the journey along the hill-side is 
interrupted by perpendicular and impassable 
rocks, that make all progress except in the 
river-bed impossible. 

During dry weather this mode of getting from 
place to place is quite safe, but in the rainy 
season it is attended with a certain amount of 
danger. Cloud-bursts of a violence unknown 
elsewhere sweep over the country practically 
once a day, and when the traveller, emerging 
from the shelter he has rapidly sought, thinks 
that all is over, and that he can continue his 
journey, the river-bed is suddenly filled with a 
seething mass of water, which bears 
all before it in its mad career. It 
may arrive half an hour or an hour 
after the shower is over, for itcomes 
from the distant mountain-tops 
which have been deluged by the 
cloud-burst, and which seem to 
vomit forth avalanches of water, 
bearing boulders, rocks, and débris 
along with them, and hurling them 
into the valleys below. Woe to the 
traveller who, climbing wearily 
up a river-bed between unscalable 
cliffs, is caught unawares by one 
of these roaring torrents ! 

A few days. after leaving 
Tupiza I very nearly lost my life 
in the dry bed of the Suipacha 
River, and the memory of that 
adventure will remain with me to 
to my dying day. 

We were travelling in the rainy 
season, which lasts from about 


the end of October to the end of 
March, Every afternoon one of 
these sudden cloud-bursts drenched 
us, and then passed off. But they 
must have been purely local, for 
no sooner had the rain stopped 
and the sun come out again than 
the bed of the Suipacha returned 
to its normal dry state. 


storms, we were continuing our 
journey along the river-bed when 
the driver (or second guide) asked 
permission to absent himself for a 
few minutes, as he wished to visit 
a small native hut not’ far from 
our course. A red flag was flying 
from this hut, and I knew it to be 
the sign of a local tavern. I gave 
the driver permission to go, and in the mean- 
time the guide and I rode on with the 
baggage-mules. 

All at once I observed—but without under- 
standing the danger—that the small runlets on 
either side of the river-bed were beginning to 
fill with water ; the mules also became restless. 
Five minutes later a sharp, intense roar fell upon 
our ears. Before we had time to realize what 
was happening, we were in the thick of a sweep- 
ing, foaming avalanche of water, which rushed 
irresistibly on. 

I remember seeing the baggage-mules make a 
tremendous effort to reach the banks of the 
river, which were luckily low. Then I saw them 
no more. As for the guide and myself, we 
were swept headlong down the river on our 
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this part of the” 
in a rocky 


One day, after one of these . 
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mules, both of them frantically struggling to 
get out of the flood. The guide yelled something 
to me in Indian (having evidently, at the psycho- 
logical moment, forgotten his Spanish), which I 
did not understand. x 

I was being rapidly driven down-stream, and it 
was all I could do to retain my scat and keep the 
animal’s head above water. Fortunately, how- 
ever, I was gradually able to bring him nearer 
to the right bank, and, at a fortuitous moment, 
we got ashore, thus 
escaping from what came 
perilously near destruc- 
tion. No sooner was the 
mule in safety than it fell 
to the ground exhausted. 

On landing, my first 
care was to look around 
in search of the remnants 
of my expedition. About 
fifty yards ahead of me, 
up the river, stood my 
guide and his mule, both 
of them safe. From the 
hut opposite with its little 
red flag the driver was 
rushing to the banks of 
the torrent below me, 
evidently with the object 
of rescuing either or both 
of the baggage - mules. 
His own mule, with part 
of the baggage, was still 
tethered to the door of 
the hut. 

My guide made his way 
down to where I stood. 
Unfortynately we were on 
the opposite side of the 
river from where the hut 
stood, and consequently could not rejoin the 
driver until the rushing waters had subsided, nor 
could we see any trace of the missing mules. 

Drenched to the skin and fatigued after our 
fierce battle with the torrent, we made for a 
native hut which happily was within easy reach. 
The owner, a half-breed, bade us welcome and 
congratulated us on our escape. It was only a 
year ago, he said, that at that very spot, after 
one of the usual forrentes, he had picked up the 
corpsé of a drowned white man. He did not 
know who he was, nor did he care, he added, 
shrugging his shoulders. Unconsciously I found 
myself wondering what would have been my fate 
if I had chanced to be thrown on this inhos- 
pitable bank in a half-dazed state; doubtless 
a well-aimed blow would have sent me to the 
Land of Dead-Man’s Tales, and my pockets 
would have been carefully rifled. 


“We were swept headlong down the river.” 
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The half-breed did not impress me favourably, 
and, though he congratulated us, I could read his 
disappointment in his face. He was, moreover, 
anxious that we should continue our Journey 
without delay, and it was only by promising him 
handsome payment in return for his hospitality 
that we were able to remain beside his fire. 

‘Towards five o’clock in the afternoon we set 
out again in the direction of the river. The 
waters had abated sufficiently for us to continue 
our journey, and, squat- 
ting on the other bank, 
we saw the driver, 
together with his own 
and one of the baggage- 
mules, The other mule 
had been carried right 
away. \ 

Into the river we 
waded, and then began 
our hardships. The even- 
ing had become chilly 
and cold winds were blow- 
ing from the mountains. 
The current, it is true, 
was slow, but in places 
our mules sank to their 
bellies in the’ water. 
Twilight fell and then 
night—inky-black night, 
with a starless sky. Wet 
through, with the cold 
wind blowing in our faces, 
and dog-tired, we pur- 
sued our way, in the 
hopes of reaching a 
posada or wayside inn 
known to the guide. But 
our progress was slow and 
; the night so black that 
we had to resign ourselves to the sure instinct 
of the mules. 

After five hours of this trying ride we saw 
some lights ahead of us in the darkness. As 
best we could we made our way towards them 
and after about an hour’s scrambling and 
stumbling we approached a native hut, situate 
about two hundred yards from the Suipacha, 
We hailed the inmates, but instantaneously the 
lights went out and a death-like silence reigned. 
We knocked and called again, but with the same 
result. The ignorant natives of Bolivia are 
staunch believers in evil spirits, and evidently they 
mistook us for demons from another world. But 
I was obstinate, and hammered at the door until 
at last it was opened. The owner roughly bade 
us continue our journey, saying that he had no 
place for us, and cared as little for the hardships 
we had gone through as for our probable end. At 
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last, however, after we had offered an exorbitant 
sum for a night’s lodging, he grumblingly let us 
into a sort of outhouse to the rear of his hut. 
A filthier, more wretched place I have never seen; 
it was not even fit for swine, much less for human 
beings. The walls were made of rough boards, 
with chinks between them almost as broad as the 
boards themselves, and as for the roof, it was in 
a shocking state of dilapidation. But we were 
not in a position to pick and choose, so tying up 
the shivering mules in one corner of our hovel, we 
proceeded to light a fire and partake of some of 
the provisions which had escaped our after- 
noon’s misadventures. Then, throwing our damp 
blankets on the wet ground, we endeavoured 
to rest, 

But this, we soon found. was impossible. No 


Typical scenery on the march in Bolivia. the 
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sooner had we closed our eyes than we were 
awakened by the wind howling like a hurricane 
around our hut. Every moment the miserable 
shed threatened to fall about our ears, and at 
times we thought it might perhaps have been 
wiser had we spent the night out in the open. 
Towards four o’clock in the morning the wind 
died away, to be followed by another cloud-burst. 


Through every crack and crevice in the dilapi- 
dated roof streams of rain-water came spurting 
down, and, move where we would, we seemed for 
ever to be placing ourselves under one of these 
cascades, with the result that before long we 
gave up all hope of getting a night’s rest and, 
crouching up against the best of the walls, we 
stood shivering until daybreak. 

Even then the rain continued, and it was 
absolutely out of the question to continue our 
journey that day. The Suipacha, along which 
we would have to travel, was a raging torrent ; 
and, should the rain continue for another day, 
there was every probability of our being storm- 
bound in this wretched place for a considerable 
time. 

However, towards evening the rain stopped, 
and when night broke 
the sky was cloudless 
and the stars were 
shining brightly. I was 
overjoyed at the change 
in the weather, for our 
stay in the hut had 
been anything but plea- 
sant. The native owner 
and his two sons eyed 
us with suspicion, and 
it would have needed 
only a small incident to 
create a rupture be- 
tween my party and 
them. Happily I was 
able to avert such a 
catastrophe by keeping 
my guide and driver as 
much as possible in our 

igsty. 

e Thus the day passed, 
and at night, after much 
haggling and _ bargain- 
ing, the bill was paid 
and, turning my back 
on one of the most 
unpleasant days of my 
life, we continued our 
journey through , the 
night in the direction of 
country of the 
Quecha Indians. It wa 
cold, however, and a& 
the Suipacna was still running swift with ue 
water we left the river at midnight or soon i ‘a 
for a sheltered spot on the left bank, and ¢ 
spent the rest of the night. : 
oe days later oe struck the first ieee 
settlement. From now on my knowlid i 
Spanish ceased to be of any use to mé, MY 
Quechas speak only their own language: 
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ide and the driver were useful as interpreters, 
ft if, on the other hand, I wished to acquire 
anything, or make a purchase, the invariable 
answer was “ Mana atendi ” or ‘“‘ Mana cancha”’ 
—that is, “I don’t understand ” or “I have 
nothing.” 

The Quecha Indians are descendants of the 
Incas, the lords of 
Peru at the time of 
the Spanish conquest. 
They are thin, medium- 
sized, and lazy indi- 
viduals, who believe 
that work would dis- 
honour their high 
caste. Stretched out 
at full length on the 
ground, they watch 
their womenfolk at 
work, too lazy even to 
give an order or 
criticize. In other 
words, they are the 
most fully-developed = 
human drones that I 
ever came across in my 


wanderings. In spite 
of their indolence they can be roused to a great 


pitch of anger and hatred, in which case they 
become perfect fiends. They detest the white 
man, and when they can they do not hesitate 
to rid themselves of his presence by violence, 
as is proved by the number of explorers who have 
lost their lives in these uncivilized regions. I 
knew this, and consequently I took great care to 
avoid giving them an excuse to attack me, at 
the same time keeping careful watch at night 
during the whole length of my stay among them, 
so as to guard against a sudden outburst of 
race-hatred. It is no exaggeration to say that 
a white traveller carries his life in his hands in 
this part of South America, even more so than 
in the wilds of Brazil and Uruguay, which I had 
already traversed. 

The dress of the Quecha Indians, both men 
and women, consists of a sort of tunic made by 
the women, of llama or vicuna wool. It is never 
taken off or washed, and is worn until it falls to 
pieces—which fact will give the reader an idea 
of the cleanliness of the Indians. On their heads 
they wear a round hat, likewise made of wool, 
and on their feet are sandals of llama leather. 
Their huts are built against rocks or cliffs, and 
the doors face due east—most likely a custom 
dating from Inca days, for the Incas were sun- 
worshippers. When the Quechas get up in the 
moming they light a fire in front of the hut by 
rubbing a soft and a hard piece of wood or by 
clashing two stones together. In this primitive 


“After much haggling and 
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manner a spark is produced which sets light to 
a piece of tinder. An earthen pot is then placed 
on the fire and Indian corn, crushed between 
two stones, is thrown into the boiling water. 
The resulting porridge is eaten with hands and 
fingers, and the master of the wigwam has the 


sole right to lick out the pot after all its sub- 
stance has been eaten 


. —d privilege he never 
an forgets to claim. 
Dre a ae The chewing of coca- 
; leaves, mixed with 
weeds, ashes, and salt, 
is largely indulged in 
by these Indians, who 
carry the mixture 
about with them in a 
belt and are for ever 
chewing. It is cer- 
tainly more nourish- 
ing than the chewing 
of tobacco, and en- 
ables the natives to 
undertake long 
marches, lasting for 
days, without partak- 
ing of any food. 

Not so beneficial is the indulgence in alcoholic 
beverages, or chicha, as the local drink is called. 
Its preparation is simply disgusting. The old 
women of the tribe come together and chew 
Indian corn in their mouths until a sort of paste 
is formed, which is then placed in an earthen jar 
holding about thirty gallons. Water is added, 
and after about a fortnight’s fermentation the 
brew is yeady to be drunk. The occasion is 
celebrated with music and dancing, degenerating 
into horrible orgies. : 

During the whole of November I wandered 
from settlement to settlement, studying the 
peculiarities of the Quecha tribes. Towards the 
latter part of the month the settlements became 
sparser and fewer in numbers, until, at the begin- 
ning of December, I wandered for eight days 
without coming across so much as a single Indian, 

Then I began to feel the pangs of hunger. We 
had been living on Indian corn and coca-leaves 
for the previous five days, and I was sorely 
wondering where my next meal would come from 
when we happened on a solitary Indian hut. An 
old woman stood at the door, and in answer to 
my inquiry if she had any food to sell she 
answered: “I have nothing.” Neither entreaties 
nor threats could make her change her mind 
and I was just hesitating what ‘to do when [ 
espied a hen behind her. 

tt all me that hen,” I entreated. 

“It is not mine. It belongs to 2 

“Where is your son ?” Bea ras 


bargaining the bill was paid.” 
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“ Away.” 

“But I must have that 
hen.” 

“Tt is impossible.” 

From entreaties I passed to 
threats, for my need was great, 
but it was all of no avail. Being 
desperately hungry, 1 finally 
took my gun and shot the 
poor hen. There was an awful 
scene, but the fowl was. dead 
and there was no bringing it 
back to life, so perforce, and 
for a very heavy price, the old 
dame was obliged to sell it to 
me. We then proceeded a 
mile on our journey and pitched 
our primitive camp for the 
night beside a fire, where we 
stewed the hen for our evening 


off so easily, and continued 
dancing around us on all sides, 
uttering their war-whoops and 
brandishing their weapons, but 
evidently hesitating to attack. 

Again our rifles spoke, this 
time with more deadly effect. 
One man fell and another 
limped away, shot through the 
leg. This had the desired effect, 
for the Indians turned and fled 
into the night, dropping their 
torches in their hurried, pell- 
mell flight. It was a good 
thing for us that they were so 
easily scared. 

Tt was not safe to remain 
where we were, however, as the 
savages would doubtless gather 
again in greater strength. So, 


eal. Then we lay down torest. “An old woman stood at the door.” having hastily packed up our 
mi . 


er guns into the air, 


“We shot off our guns 


ut two hours later 
ae yo awakened by the 
war - whoop of Indians, 
carrying lighted torches 
in their hands. Among 
them I caught a gies 
of the old woman W 0 
had sold us the hen. ‘ 
There was no time, jor 
parleying, for the ua 
evidently meant mischief. 
We shot off our guns re 
the air, with the object © 
scaring the warriors. But 
they were not to be driven 


belongings, we hurried off, and 
after a two days’ forced march arrived 
at the Cotagaita River, a mountain 
torrent flowing between perpendicular 
cliffs at least nine hundred feet high. In 
the distance, on the opposite side of the 
river, I perceived the white-shimmering 
houses of some small town. I was most 
amxious to reach this, both for safety’s 
sake and because I was half famished. 
So, riding up the river beyond the cliffs, 
I sought a ford. Neither guide nor driver 
wished to risk their lives in crossing the 
river, and they endeavoured to persuade 
me to desist. But hunger had made me 
obstinate and driven away all sense of 
precaution, so, urging the mule into the 
current, I tried to reach the opposite side. 
In the attempt I lost my Kodak, and 
should most assuredly have lost my life 
had it not been for the strength of the 
mule, to whose neck I clung in a most 


“The Indians turned and fled." pas as | 


undignified fashion. 
When we finally reached 
land we were both ex- 
hausted. I promptly 
fainted, and the next 
I remember was being 
taken care of in the hut 
of some half-breeds who 
gave me milk and water 
—the first milk I had 
tasted for ten days or 
more. 

The following day— 
the river having become 
shallower—the guide and 
driver crossed, and, after 
having thanked the xies- 
tizos for what was, in this 
part of the world, quite 
exceptional _ hospitality, 
we pursued our way to 
the little town, which 
turned out to be Cota- 
gaita. It is the centre of 
a mining district, and 
some very productive 


gold-mines are located 
in the surrounding 


country. 
After remaining in Cotagaita, at an altitude 


of fifteen thousand feet, for three days, we con- 
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The Cotagaita River, where: 


From a) 


Dr. Neumayer ni 
life. 
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early lost his 
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which I could easily boil an egg. 
the spring was so rich in sulphur and its odour 


The Author found the country traversed to be very rich in gold and other valuable minerals. 
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tinued our journey to- 
wards the west in the 
direction of Toropalca. 
The whole region is very 
mountainous, and what 
surprised me most was 
the number of beautiful 
waterfalls, some of them 
six hundred feet high, 
which abound in this 
region, and which will 
eventually, when the 
country is fully opened 
up, supply electric power 
to an enormous area. 
From Toropalca, which 
is an Indian village, we 
went to Zoropalca, like- 
wise an Indian settle- 


ment, and thence to 
Caixa. In the district 
between the two last- 


named villages I dis- 
covered numerous signs 
of immense mineral 
wealth, not only in gold, 
copper, and sulphurous 
ore, but in oil and hot 
mincral-water springs, in 
In one case 
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so strong that 
it could be de- 
tected for miles 
around. This 
was at an alti- 
tude of thirteen 
thousand fect. 
Our next stop- 
ping - place 
was Potosi, a 
thriving town of 
about twenty 
thousand inhabi- 
tants, comprising 
whites, half- 
breeds, and 
Indians. The 
German colony is 
peal be ghee 
of the mines 
gi district are in ee aes 
n, The town itself is fp . 
ane note is ae Nama, which is here used 
f burden. a 
e Fag naa expeditions from Potosi into the 
surrounding country. The Indians es a 
the notorious Aimara, likewise descen oa s . 
the Incas, and the worst brigands in sen 
America. Their principal occupation is ai i 
and theft, and until quite secently Sey cane zn 
their prisoners to the gods, and then parto 
their sare As Kates 
vagery, they eas1 
ate a other tribes. 
The sacrificial victim was 
not merely butchered, as 
happens in most similar 
cases; he was bound, 
and then the flesh was 
torn off his living body 
and eaten by men, 
women, and children. If, 
in the process of being 
tortured, as much as a 
moan escaped his lips, 
the bones of the victim 
were thrown away ; but 
if, on the contrary, he 
was stoic enough to be 
silent, the bones were 
collected and set up ona 
ile of rocks to be wor- 
shipped. It is still within 
the memory of living man 
that human meat was 


A river scene in Southern Bolivia. 


The country near Toropalca. 
From a Photograph. 


sold among the 
Aimara, and the 
following histo- 
rical fact, dating 
from the year 
1899, will give 
an idea of the 
barbarity of this 
tribe. 

It was the 
year of the 
revolution in 
Bolivia. Asquad- 
ron of Govern- 
ment cavalry was 
riding through the 
country, and re- 
mained one night 
at Ayoayo, taking 
up its quarters in 
the church. The greater number of these 
troops were young men who had been wounded 
in skirmishes against the rebels and were 
now on their return journey to La Paz, distant 
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only a few days on horseback. In their wake. 


came the Indians, harassing them day and 
night, but they were not in sufficient numbers 
to dare to attack them. 

When the Aimara Indians learnt that troops 
had taken up their quarters in the village church 
of Ayoayo, they gathered together in thousands, 
surrounded the church, 
battered in the doors, and 
streamed intotheinterior. 
A short resistance by the 
young and inexperienced 
soldiers ended ina general 
massacre, and the church 
was turned into a 
slaughter-house. Not one 
of the soldiers escaped, 
and those wounded were 
put to death with the 
Most terrible forms of 
cruelty. When not one 
living foeremained within 
the church and the altar- 
steps were smeared with 
the stains of carnage, 
the Indians and_ their 
womenfolk, who had 
gathered in the rear, lay 
down and drank the 
blood out of the pools 
on the stone pavement! 


(To be concluded.) 


BY P. E. WILLIAMS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY JACK ADAMS. 


An amusing little story of illicit whisky-selling in Alaska. ‘The tale is perfectly true,” writes the 
author, “but I have purposely altered the names of the people concerned and suppressed the locality. 
I was in Fort X—— at the time and was present at the trial.” 


HE missionary at Fort X——, in 
Alaska, was a well-meaning soul, 
whose religious zeal covered a multi- 
tude of sins. Knowing him well, I 

™ must confess that I was convinced 
of his sincerity and love for his flock. Round 
the mission station he had about seventy Indians, 
in various stages of piety, dirt, and disease, their 
love for their pastor always appearing to me 
to be in direct ratio to the amount of charity 
that he dispensed amongst them. 

Now if there is one thing that the average 
Alaskan Indian likes better 
than a bottle of whisky, it is 
two bottles. An Indian, like 
some of his more cultured white 
brothers, knows not the mean- 
ing of the word moderation ; 
and if by someaccident a supply 
of whisky got into their midst 
there would be an orgy that 
would undo the work of months 
of religious and ethical teach- 
ing. Knowing the particular 
weakness of his flock, the mis- 
sionary did all in his power to 
keep them strictly temperate. 

Keeping whisky from the 
Indians, however, was a diffi- 
cult problem. True, there is 
a strict law in Alaska making 
it a criminal offence for any 
Person to supply an Indian 
with liquor ; but when the said Indian is will- 
ing to pay five dollars a bottle for the vilest 
“fire-water,” it is not to be wondered at that 
some of the more adventurous souls in that 


“The Indian knows not the meaning of 
moderation.” 


district were prepared to defy all law and all 
missionaries. 

Now, although the missionary in question 
was a parson, he was at the same time a man of 
the world, so far as worldly wisdom went. It 
soon became apparent to him, therefore, that 
in his fight against the whisky-pedlars he must 
invoke other aid than the power of prayer ; 
and, having a certain amount of influence with 
the powers that be in Alaska, he conceived the 
idea of getting a representative appointed in 
that particular section who would administer 
justice as he interpreted the 
word. 

Not very far from his mis- 
sion station there was a United 
States fort, where a large num- 
ber of soldiers were always 
stationed, and a good many 
things occurred that could not 
be dealt with by the military 
authorities. Hence the mis- 
sionary conceived the idea that 
a man should be appointed as 
Commissioner who would 
punish all civil offenders, and 
at the same time dance to the 
tune that he (the missionary) 
should whistle. The idea was 
a good one; but when the 
news spread throughout the 
country, there rose a mighty 
wail of protest from all the 
whisky-pedlars in the section. ‘‘ The idea,” 
they howled, ‘‘that a sky-pilot should interfere 
in a perfectly legitimate business !”” For be it 
known that no business was ever so dirty or 
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horrible but the participants would convince 
themselves that they were doing a service to 
humanity in the execution thereof. To these 
men the fact that they were surely exterminating 
the Indians did not matter; the main fact to 
them was that unless active measures were 
taken they would lose a big source of revenue. 

As soon as authority was given to establish 
a Commissioner at this particular ‘point, the 
missionary at once ap- 
pointed his nominee, 
and, as was expected, 
he was placed in office 
without any trouble, 
save the distant growls 
of the whisky-pedlars 
up the river. It should 
be stated that the par- 
ticular man appointed 
was not very brilliant— 
indeed, his only claim 
to office was the fact 
that he was fearless 
and honest. The 
mere fact that with 
these qualifications he 
was an Alaskan judge 
stamps him at once as being out of the 
ordinary ; when to these virtues is added the 
fact that he could not be bribed, it will easily be 
seen that he was a good man to work for the 
missionary. On the other hand, it should be 
stated that his knowledge of the law was nil, 
his only authority being the Alaska Code—and 
the missionary. If there were some point to be 
decided that he could not fathom, then the Rev. 
Mr. Blank had to be called as a witness to settle 
the matter ; and, should it concern some luckless 
offender who had stepped beyond the bounds of 
the missionary’s moral code, the point was 
usually decided by giving the defendant the 
limit of the law. No wonder, then, that the 
“ sky-pilot’s judge ” became a menace to evil- 
doers in that neighbourhood, and many were the 
schemes hatched to outwit him. 

It so chanced that within a mile of the 
mission station lived a broken-down lawyer, who 
had descended so low in the social scale that he 
was living with a squaw ; and, to add insult to 
injury, he defied the law, the Church, the 
marriage ceremony, the Commissioner, and the 
missionary. Now, he might safely have defied 
the first four, but hhis defiance of the missionary 
resolved itself into a struggle of wits, a contest 
in which the missionary finally won. But that 
is a story I do not propose to relate in the 
present narrative. 

Early one summer morning there drifted down 
the river one of the most daring whisky-pedlars 


“There drifted down the river one of the most daring whisky- 
pediars who ever robbed an Indian.” 


who ever robbed an Indian. For the sake of 
brevity (and also because he is a sensitive 
creature) I will call him “ Tommy.” Tommy 
had his boat well loaded with a liquid that was 
labelled whisky, but the label was a deliberate 
libel upon the good name of Kentucky and the 
highlands of Scotland. As Tommy naively 
expressed it, “Ten per cent. whisky, and the 
rest wood-alcohol, is what the Indian wants ; 
a short life and a 
merry one.” And it 
must be confessed that 
any person partaking 
of this particular brand 
of “ fire-water” was 
sure of a short life, but 
the merry part of it is 
rather doubtful. 

Tommy took the 
precaution to bury 
most of his “ whisky,” 
and then, with one 
bottle safely stowed 
away in an_ inside 
pocket, he sallied 
forth, like the Scrip- 
tural lion, “seeking 
whom he might devour.” 

But the missionary was by no means asleep, 
whether figuratively or literally, for he had 
received tidings in advance of the coming of 
Tommy, and as soon as the whisky-pedlar 
hove in sight he was placed under strict 
surveillance. Presently a likely-looking victim 
approached Tommy, and they adjourned to the 
bush to continue negotiations. This particular 
Indian, however, had been specially detailed by 
the missionary to endeavour to buy whisky from 
Tommy; and Tommy, all unconscious of his 
fate, gleefully exchanged a bottle of his ‘‘ hootch ” 
for five good dollars, lately transferred from the 
pocket of the preacher to the pocket of the Indian 
“ stool-pigeon.” 

No sooner had the deal been made than the 
missionary appeared on the scene, together with 
the Commissioner and the marshal. 

“At your old tricks again?” said the mis- 
sionary, pleasantly. Of course, Tommy denied 
that he was guilty; in fact, he said he was 
surprised that the missionary should defame his 
good name by even insinuating that he, the 
virtuous Tommy, would ever be guilty of 
breaking the law and selling whisky to his weak 
ted brother. He at once turned to the Indian 
to support his statement, for he saw that the 
whisky had already disappeared, and expected 
that the native would help him out of the 
scrape. What was his horror, first, when the 
Indian produced the whisky, and.when, secondly, 
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after a brief search, five marked dollars were 
found on his own person ! 

Poor Tommy was at once hurried off to jail 
in the depths of despair, with the sure and 
certain know- 
ledge that 
nothing short of 
a miracle could 
save him from 
a year’s im- 
prisonment. No 
matter from 
what point of 
view the matter 
was regarded, 
his prospects 
looked equally 
hopeless. 

““There’s only 
one chance,” 
said Tommy to 
himself, ‘‘ and 
that’s to get the 
squaw-man 
lawyer to de- 
fend me.” 

Accordingly, 
he instructed his 
jailer to the effect that he demanded legal advice, 
the said legal advice to be given by V-—, the 
broken - down lawyer, who at that particular 
moment was sleeping off the effects of some of 
Tommy’s “ fire-water.” After a good deal of 
shaking, V—— managed to craw] to the jail, and 
then and there listened to Tommy’s tale of woe. 
While admitting that things looked black, he 
nevertheless undertook the conduct of the case, 
moved not so much by the pecuniary end of the 


“He gleefully exchanged a bottle of his 
“hootch’ for five good dollars.” 


“The Indian produced the whisky.” 


“ Poor Tommy was at once hurried off to jail.” 


affair, but the desire, as he expressed it, “ to 


. put a crimp in the missionary.” 


The case was called for ten o’clock next 
morning, but was postponed for an hour while 
another case was being heard. It seems that a 
stranger had arrived at the fort a few hours 
before, and, being desirous of crossing the river 
and seeing a spare boat on the beach, had asked 
permission of a bystander to use the craft for 
about an hour. The bystander had absolutely 
no interest in the boat, but at once gave his 
permission. The stranger had no sooner pulled 
from shore than the man who 
had given him the use of 
another man’s boat at once 
rushed off to the owner with 
the news that the boat was 
stolen. It should be stated 
that the informer was what 
might be termed politely a 
loafer. To make a long story 
short, the informer persuaded 
the owner of the boat to 
swear a warrant against the 
innocent stranger. The in- 
former congratulated him- 
self on his coup and the 
resultant witness - fees that 
would surely be his when the 
case came to trial. Upon his 
arrival from the opposite 
shore the indignant stranger 
was at once thrown into jail, 
and, having no friends, was 
forced to remain in jail over- 
night, until his case could be heard next 
morning. 

After all the evidence had been taken by the 
Commissioner, he gravely opened the Alaska 
Code and proceeded to study its contents. 


" After a food deal of 
shaking he managed to 
crawl to the jail." 
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After a solemn pause, he glared at the prisoner, 
and in a stern, judicial voice began :— 

“ After a careful search of the Code, the only 
crime that fits your case is a very heinous one ; 
your crime does not come under the ordinary 
head of robbery, as it occurred on water, and the 


“He began: ‘The only crime that fits your case is a 
very heinous one. 


only definition that fits your offence is the crime 
of piracy, the punishment for which is death /” 

Fortunately, just at this moment the mis- 
sionary entered the court-room, and, grasping 
the situation, at once stepped over to his friend 
the judge, and a whispered conversation took 
place. 

“After another perusal of the Code,” began 
the mortified Commissioner, I find that it is 
not in my jurisdiction to sentence you. _I there- 
fore order the case to be dismissed. Bring on 
Tommy !” ; 

He uttered the last order with a supreme 
confidence, feeling perfectly sure of his ground. 
Here was a case that he was fully competent to 
deal with. Was not the evidence to hand and 


the witness already primed? He almost heard 
himself pronouncing the sentence of “One year 
in jail,” and he chuckled to himself in a spirit 
of righteous satisfaction that the ends of justice 
would soon be fully served. 

The miserable Tommy was at once placed in 
the prisoner’s dock, and V—— took his place to 
act as counsel for the defence. He promptly 
called for a jury trial, a request that had to be 
granted as a matter of law, and one that the 
missionary well knew he could not object to. 
Knowing, however, that his evidence was all at 


“A tragic sweep of the arm that would not have dis¢raced 
the late Sir Henry Irving.’ 


~ 


hand, and failing to see what could be produced 
in mitigation of the offence, he felt sure of his 
ground. A jury was speedily sworn in, and the 
trial commenced. : 

The facts were soon laid before the jury by 
the Commissioner, who sat in the pulpit of the 
church, which was for the nonce 
transformed into a court-room. 
It seemed as though nothing 
could break the evidence pro- 
duced against the defendant. 
The Indian told his story; the 
bottle of whisky was produ ‘ 
in court, and the marked 
dollars were shown to the Jury: 
Vv. had little to say cee 
the prosecution had finis! a. 
their case, when, rising in ‘ 
leisurely way, he began all 
make a violent attack upon - 
and sundry persons vue fait 
tempted to malign A 
names of 

itizens aS : 
tae in the dock, finishing 


the unfortunate Pr 


“ The bottle of whisky was produced ia come.” 
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“The first juryman raised the bottle on high 


oration with the statement that he was ready 
to prove that the whole case for the prosecution 
was nothing but a scheme concocted in order 
to defame a perfectly honest man. With a 
tragic sweep of the arm that would not have 
disgraced the late Sir Henry Irving, he shouted, 
“Gentlemen of the jury, I ask you in the name 
of justice to sample the liquor that the prisoner 
is accused of selling to the Indian.” 

The “‘ gentlemen of the jury,” all being typical 
Alaskans, were nothing loath to sample the 
“evidence,” and, despite the many reproachful 
looks of the missionary and glances of envy from 
the rest of the occupants of the court-room, the 
seal of the bottle was solemnly broken and the 
first juryman raised the bottle on high. With 
a gurgle that could be heard all over the room. 
the liquid began to pour down his capacious 
throat. Almost instantly, it seemed, the look 
of pleasure on his face changed to one of 
dismay, then horror, and finally to disgust. 
“Why,” he shouted, “that ain’t whisky. It’s 
vinegar |” 

He hastily thrust the bottle from him, and 


"Why," he shouted, ‘that ain't whisky, It's vinegar!'” 
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sat once passed to the rest of the jurors, 
fina reaching the Commissioner and the 
missionary. ‘The worst fears of these two were 
confirmed, for the juror had spoken the truth—- 
the supposed bottle of whisky was nothing more 
nor less than a bottle of vinegar! ‘The Com- 
missioner looked at the jury; the jury looked 
at the Commissioner ; the Commissioner stared 
at the missionary ; and, as though moved by a 
common impulse, they all stared at V——., the 
counsel for the defence. He was gathering up 
his papers in a methodical manner, when he 
became conscious of the gaze of the entire crowd . 
focused on him. Slowly he raised his head 
and, in a supercilious manner, remarked, ‘‘ What 
the deuce are you all looking at me for? Do 
you think that I switched the stuff ? ” 

He was rewarded by a look from the missionary 
that betokened little 
mercy should fate 
ever place the re- 
presentative of the 
Law in the power of 
the representative 
of the Church. The 
case was, of course, 
dismissed, for there 
is no law that pro- 
hibits a man selling 
vinegar toan Indian. 
Tommy was beside 
himself with joy. 

“However did 
you do it?” he 
asked his counsel. 

V—— looked 
round to make sure 
there were no eaves- 
droppers. ‘It was 
dead easy,” he re- 
plied. ‘I found that the bottle of whisky was 
locked up in the cupboard of the church, so that 
it would be handy at the trial. Last night I went 
to the church with a screwdriver and a few other 
little odds and ends I knew I should require. 
I got into the church easy enough, and instead 
of bothering with the lock on the cupboard, I 
simply unscrewed the hinges, and you can 
imagine the rest. I just changed bottles, and 
that’s all there was to it. Now we'll just step 
over to my cabin and empty the bottle.” 

“Not if I know it!” was Tommy’s prompt 
reply. ‘“ We'll step down to the Fort and 
drink some real whisky. Nothing but the 
genuine stuff is good enough to celebrate this 
happy event!” 

And arm-in-arm the two sinners strolled off 
to celebrate their victory and the defeat of the 
powers of justice, including the hated missionary. 
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“The two sinners strolled off to 
celebrate their victory.” 


HAD made several journeys to 
Russia, visiting its principal cities 
Ym and manufacturing centres on busi- 
ball ness, before my great desire, to par- 

ticipate in a genuine Russian wolf- 
hunt, was gratified. The winter, too, had set 
in, when the chase is far more exciting and thrill- 
ing than in summer, principally on account 
of the quarry, through hunger, 
being bolder and more daring. 
Indeed, a wolf with a full 
stomach is an arrant coward, 
but when the country is buried 
deep in snow and he feels the 
pinch of starvation he becomes 
bold, ferocious, and prepared to 
fight like a Trojan. 

The invitation had come from 
Mr. S——, an Englishman who 
had spent many years in Russia, 
as the result of a chance meeting 
a few months previously at the 
great fair at Nijni-Novgorod. We 
had chatted about sport and, in- 
cidentally, about wolf - hunting. 
My friend was enthusiastic, and 
evidently had a very poor opinion 
of fox - hunting compared with 
the excitement of chasing the 
wolf. From Nijni - Novgorod I 
received orders to proceed to 
Moscow and thence to St. Peters- 


Watching and waiting—A huotsman with his leash of dogs. 
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Ulustrations from the film by 
Patké Freres. 


A favourite form of sport 
among Russian landowners 
is the hunting of wolves with 
trained hounds, the sports- 
men following on horseback 
in the same way as when 
fox-hunting. Added excite- 
ment is lent to the chase by 
the ferocity of the quarry 
and the fact that it is the 
aim of the hunters to cap- 


(Photog aph. ture the wolf alive. 


through my work the northern winter had 
set in. It was then that I received a polite 
note from Mr. S——, asking me if I cared to 
join him in a wolf-hunt. I at once telegraphed 
my acceptance, and that same evening left St. 
Petersburg for Nijni-Novgorod, my friend resid- 
ing some twenty miles distant from that town. 
It was a long and tiring journey, though the 


burg, and by the time I got 


From a) 


On the way to the hunt. [Photograph 
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country looked beautiful in its mantle of white. 
I found my friend residing in quite a pictur- 
esque mansion, and after he had welcomed me 
we plunged at once into an animated conversa- 
tion about the coming hunt, and I was taken 
to see the stables and the hounds. 

There are many ways of hunting the wolf in 


Russia, some very curious and exciting, and 


others as tame as target practice. The most 
sportsmanlike way is by means of hounds, and 
all over Russia to-day there are well-to-do 
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strength, wonderful powers of endurance, and 
agility of these creatures in the hunting-field. 
The dogs interested me greatly. There were 
two breeds, the famous borzoi, the Siberian 
wolfhound--of much more slender build than 
the Scotch deerhound, but an excellent animal 
for all that, and, for short distances, the fastest 
dog in creation—of which my host had six 
leashes ; and the no less famous gontschy, of 
which there were ten couples, some of them 
white and black, with a strain of the English 

foxhound in their 


composition, and 


sportsmen who hunt 
the animal in_ this 
fashion. Wolves are 
also taken in pitfalls 
and shot, while still 
another way is to drive 
in a sleigh through the 
forest in time of hard 
frost, when {the wolves 
are bold with hunger. 
At the back of the 
sleigh one or more 
sportsmen lie snugly 
under their fur rugs 
with their rifles ready. 
A young pig is carried 
in the sleigh, and its 
cries soon reach the 
ears of the lurking 
wolves, who cannot 


others black and tan, 
descended from the 
race of old Russian 

’ gontschys,' now nearly 
extinct. 

Russian sportsmen 
pay high prices for 
good breeds of the 
borzoi, Mr. Kal- 
moutzky, a wealthy 
and well-known hunts- 
man, having recently 
given twenty - five 
thousand _ roubles 
(about one thousand 
two hundred pounds) 
for a single  speci- 
men. He expended 
in one year over 
forty - two thousand 


resist following the 
sleigh, and are speedily 
shot. 

One of the most 
picturesque ways of hunting the wolf, 
perhaps, is that which one may see in the 
west of Asia, on the bleak Kirghiz steppes. 
The Tartar tribes are wonderful horsemen, and 
they ride after the wolf in very large parties. 
Not only are dogs used to overtake the quarry. 
but, because a fleet wolf mav get away from them, 
eagles are used, being trained to help the hunter 
in very much the same manner as falcons in 
olden times. The great bird sits on the hunter's 
wrist until it is let loose ; then it soars into the 
air, sails after the quarry, and swoops down upon 
it. Its duty is not to kill, but to “ bother ” the 
wolf, by flapping its wings in its face and driving 
its sharp claws into the animal’s back. Such 
hunting makes capital sport for the riders, but, 
apart from this, wolf-hunting is a real necessity 
in those parts, the brutes being far too partial 
to the lambs and kids of the Tartars’ flocks. 

I must say I was rather disappointed with my 
host’s display of hunters—shaggy, dwarfish- 
looking ponies—though my contempt was quickly 
turned into admiration after the first hunt. 
Indeed, I could not help marvelling at the 


Typical wolf-hunting dogs. 
From a Photograph. 


roubles in his efforts 
to make his pack 
the finest in the whole of Russia. 

Nearly all the dogs used in hunting wild 
animals not only attack but endeavour to kill 
their quarry ; with the borzoi and gontschy 
it is entirely different. At an early age they 
are put into training with old and experienced 
dogs, so that they soon learn how to properly 
attack their adversary. They are slipped, three 
at a time—this number constituting a team— 
after a single wolf. When one of the dogs gets 
nearly side by side with the wolf he makes one 
bold spurt and with the fore-shoulder strikes the 
wolf so that he is knocked over, or else grips him 
by the neck. Each of the other dogs, coming up, 
strikes the quarry in the same manner as he 
tries to rise, finally pinning him to the earth, so 
engaging him until the hunter arrives. The 
sportsman then either kills the animal or 
takes it alive, the latter being much more 
exciting. . 

Learning from a peasant next morning that 
wolves had been seen in a forest near by, our 
host decided to repair thither without delay. 
He was dubious of success, however, declaring 
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that we should have to go farther afield for 
good sport, which surmise turned out to be 
correct. However, we set out for the place 
indicated, the party consisting of the host, the 
manager of his estates, who is an English Uni- 
versity man, a Russian law student. myself, and 
the head huntsman. It is the lattet’s duty to 
assure himself of the presence ot wolves by 
howling. In wolf-hunting there is seldom such 
a thing as a sure find; you must first send out 
your man—generally the head huntsman—to 
play the equivocal part of detective, or rather 


Taking up positions. 


(Photograph. 


agent-provocateur. ‘This he does by entering the 
forests and uttering a most dismally realistic 
howl, as if he himself had become a veritable 
wolf and were making desperate efforts to regain 
his human shape and form. As a rule, the 
unsuspecting animal howls back a bloodcurdling 
acknowledgment, and sometimes honours the 
call in person. 

The roads were tolerable, though heavy with 
snow. My mount—a lively bay mare—was 
everything that could be desired, and the scenes 
we passed were new and interesting, if not pre- 


From a) 


The dogs in full cry. 
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cisely cheerful. 
It é decid- 
edly cold, 
though the air 
was crisp and 
invigorating. 
Rounding the 
base of some 
low mounds 
covered with 
pine trees, 
whose boughs 
were heavy 
with the weight 
of the snow, 
Were’ t0..a A wolf leaving the timber. 
typical Russian From a Photograp 
village, at 
the entrance to which stood the traditional 
placard setting forth the number of “ souls ” 
living in the dirty, decayed cabins of which the 
solitary street was composed. Once, and once 
only, we got a glimpse of a large farmhouse 
belonging to a rich peasant, who had systemati- 
cally robbed his neighbours for years 


tussle, 
graph 


this was the voice of 
the master of the 
hunt, who, having kept 


Rounded up. | 
From a Phe 
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At last we reached 
the forest, and took up 
our position in a clear- 
ing, where we waited 
Suddenly the silence 
was pierced by a dis 
mal howl, su 
the commingling of the 
lament of a dying dog 
with the wailing of an 
Trish banshee. It 
needed the solemn as- 
surance of the host him- ‘ 

Self to persuade me that From a) A buotsman beating the dogs off [Photog aph. 
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it up for a few minutes, paused for a reply, 
which never came. 

After*a few more howls we were forced to 
return home disappointed, determined to set out 
next day for the forest near Kytsckenovo, 
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stationed farther back among the trees. The 
beaters were far behind these latter, armed with 
long sticks or poles. Strictly speaking, we 
could have dispensed with their services, but 
they were deemed desirable in order to prevent 
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where we knew wolves to be. This meant that 
we should be away from home for two days, 
and I was told to be prepared to rough it. An 
uneventful journey brought us to the parish 
adjoining the wood, where the head huntsman 
hired a number of peasants to act as beaters 
for the sum of fifteen copecks (fivepence) a day. 
They also assisted our men in pitching camp 
and cooking our food, and such-like work. 

A slight clearing in the forest was selected 
by my host as the scene of the hunt, and to this 


Bowled over! 


(Phetograch. 


the wolves from escaping to another wood which 
was inconveniently near. 

The wolves had already replied to the hunts- 
man’s howls, and all was excitement. Being 
anxious to watch every movement, I dismounted 
from my horse and went over to the spot where 
my friend was holding his dogs in leash. He 
had a long dagger hanging by his side and carried 
a coil of rope. Very soon a wolf cantered by 
towards him, evidently quite unaware of the 
presence of the sportsman, who was stationed 


Pee a ity afl 
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spot we repaired soon after daylight. The 
ground was several feet deep in untrodden snow, 
the pine trees on either side making quite a 
picturesque dark background. Those in charge 
of the dogs took up their positions on the fringe 
of the forest, while those on horseback were 


A captured wolf. 


(Photograph. 


behind a large pine tree. Just after he dashed 
past Mr. S—— that gentleman set up a full- 
toned “Loo! loo! loo!” at the same time 
letting slip his dogs, who sprang eagerly forward, 
making tremendous bounds after the wolf. The 
hounds were gaining upon the quarry every 
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cord. With lightning speed a slip-knot was passed 
over the hind legs, the rope passing round the 
animal’s body and then around the fore-paws. 
With a mighty heave the wolf was next thrown 
upon its back and a piece of wood forced into 
its jaws, which the infuriated creature was not 
slow to grip. But in that instant the rope had 
passed over its projecting ends, and in this way 
the wolf was securely bound, looking for all the 
world like a trussed fowl, unable to move, bite, 
or scratch, though otherwise uninjured. 

The operation was hardly over before the 
beaters appeared with a sleigh, upon which 
the wolf was placed and driven away. The 
carriage had not gone many yards before a 
second wolf was seen scampering across the 
open. The head huntsman was ready, and at 
once slipped his dogs. This was a young wolf 
and was easily overtaken and secured. At the 
end of the hunt four wolves had been secured, 
[eh ry but it was known that, despite the beaters, three 

had escaped to the adjoining wood. 


A huntsman about to secure a captured wolf. are , : q 
From a Photograph. The taking of the animals alive may be 
described as quite a recent innovation. Hither- 


moment, and before it had gained a hundred to they have been killed by the hunter with a 
yards Dagonyai (‘“Catchup”) overtook it, spear or long knife. It was a famous Russian 
making an attempt to seize it by the neck, but hunter who gave an impetus to this method of 

securing wolves. He and his party took a 


the wolf, with a sudden snap and a savage snarl, 

repulsed him. What Dagonyai now attempted number alive for a friend. The work proved 

to do was to retard the quarry’s progress until so exciting that it soon became general among 
In the case of the huntsmen of Russia to take their quarry 


one of his companions arrived. 
a full-grown wolf a simultaneous attack by the _ alive and then dispose of it either by giving the 
dogs is virtually necessary, which the animal, animals to the peasants or handing them to the 
by snapping now to the right, now to the left, dealers, who have a ready market for the skins, 
endeavours to frustrate. 
At last, just as Oregar 
came up, Dagonyai 
screwed up his courage 
to the sticking - point, 
seized the wolf by the 
neck, and both rolled 
over in the snow. A 
moment later the other 
dogs were upon the scene, 
worrying the quarry and 
preventing its escape. 
Mr. S——, who had 
been following close all 
the while on his speedy 
Turcoman steed, flung 
himself out of the saddle 
like a professional circus- 
tider and threw himself 
bodily on the wolf, seiz- 
ing it with his left hand 


by the neck, while with fa , ws 

the right hand he quickly | __ Sareetse 28 ee 

and deftly began to bind ‘Tne nuaters’ return—Notice the captured wolves in foreground. 
From a Photograph, 


the animal with a stout 
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Ah Wang was a wily Celestial, and ran a highly-successful gambling-house. 


Time and again the 


police raided his establishment, but so well was the place guarded by spies that they could 


never discover any gambling taking place there, 


The authorities were almost in despair when 


a novel idea occurred to Mr. Law, which, when put into execution, brought about the speedy 
downfall of Ah Wang and his gaming-den. 


HE Chinaman has many virtues, 
of which sobriety, industry, and 
economy are the chief. On the 
other hand, his vices are many, an 
absolute passion for gaming being 
the most marked of them all. Nothing can 
eradicate this fatal propensity. Let the laws 
on the subject be ever so stringent, the penalties 
ever so severe, there is no risk that John China- 
man will not run in order to indulge in his 
favourite pastime. 

In the province of Burma there is scarcely a 
town of any importance where gambling-hells, 
run by enterprising Celestials, do not exist. In 
the larger towns these places are fairly numerous, 
and, notwithstanding the continual warfare 
waged against them by the police, they flourish 
and wax strong. Under the pretence of being 
social clubs, limited to the use of bond-fide 
members only, they are really and truly gambling- 
dens whose doors are wide open to anyone, 
barring Europeans, provided they have the funds 
with which to gamble. The proprietors of the 


“clubs,” of course, exercise a considerable 
amount of discretion as to whom they allow 
inside their premises, as a casual visitor might 
turn out to be a police spy or informer. In 
consequence they employ a set of very smart 
men to act as doorkeepers. These fellows are 
acquainted with all the police and know by sight 
the majority of their informers. Ex-policemen 
are mostly chosen for these posts. 

When once the proprietor of one of these halls 
has secured a good clientéle, his profits are 
enormous. The custom is that for every rupee 
staked in the house a commission of one anna— 
equivalent to one-sixteenth of the stake—is paid 
him. There are a variety of forms of gaming— 
cards, roulette, and dice. Whatever may be 
the game played, however, the commission is 
always the same, and must be put down by the 
person laying the stake at the same time as the 
stake itself. The gamblers form groups on the 
matted floor where the games are invariably 
played, everyone squatting down. The croupiers, 
or ‘“‘daings,” as they are styled, sit in the centre 
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of each group, and before any game commences 
they collect the commission from every player 
according to the stake he has put down. The 
game then proceeds. It is of but short duration 
—a turn or so of the cards, a throw or spin of the 
dice—then losers’ stakes are raked in, winners 
are paid, stakes are again laid, commissions 
again taken, and so on. This goes on hour 
after hour until about midnight, when the place 
closes its doors. 

Before any gambling ever takes place in these 
dens, spies are posted by the proprietor on all 
the roads Icading to them. ‘The location of the 
watchers is such as to enable them, by means 
of private signals, to give timely warning of the 
approach of any police party who might possibly 
attempt to effect a raid on the premises. Should 
any suspicious party come within range of vision 
the preconcerted signal is given and all the 
gamblers in the house disappear as though by 

agic, by means of the numerous exits the wily 
Chinaman has prudently provided for cases of 
emergency. When the police do make a sudden 
raid, more often than not it results in failure. 
They rush the place, only to find some five or 
six bland-looking Celestials blinking over their 
pipes and having a friendly game of cards. 
With an air of injured innocence one of their 
number will probably rise and welcome the 
officer in command of the party with the most 
effusive affability, asking him to what good 
fortune he owes the pleasure of a visit from so 
distinguished an official. The officer glances 
round, but though he may think a lot he says 
but little, unless it be that after muttering a 
smothered anathema he explains the purport 
of his visit and displays the warrant with which 
he has come armed. All evidence of the 
gambling, which only a few minutes before was 
in full swing, has disappeared. Dice, counters, 
cards, money, all have vanished in as mysterious 
a manner as the gamblers themselves. They 
have been removed by the croupiers the moment 
the alarm was given and safely conveyed away 
outside the premises. The police party make 
a search, more as a matter of form than anything 
else, but it never results in anything being found 
which would incriminate the occupiers of the 
house. At last, headed by their officer, the 
police retire crestfallen, accompanied to the door 
by the proprietor, who is all the time expressing 
his wonderment that the police officer should 
think him to be so disreputable a member of 
Society as to run a commun gaming-house. 

The local authorities do all in their power 
to suppress these dens, and laws have been 
made which provide the most stringent penalties 
for persons offending against them. Wherever 
gaming-houses flourish, crime does so also; the 
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one follows in the wake of the other. Men who 
have lost heavily resort to theft and burglary 
to replenish their exchequers, and young men 
thieve from their parents in order to obtain the 
wherewithal to have a flutter. Quarrels are 
frequent, and murders in gaming-dens are by 
no means of rare occurrence. Both the Burmese 
and Chinese are hot-tempered, and the knife is 
readily made use of. 

The police are given fairly ample powers in 
respect to dealing with such houses, but in every 
case it is necessary for them to procure a warrant 
from a magistrate before any house can be raided 
or searched. The magistrate, before issuing 
such a warrant, is bound by law to satisfy himself 
that the place to search which the warrant has 
been applied for is really used as a “ common 
gaming-house.” The police must produce evi- 
dence to show that it is so used, and the magis- 
trate must record such evidence in writing. If 
he considers the information given is reliable 
and satisfactory, he issues the warrant. Now, 
although all this procedure is carried out in as 
confidential a manner as possible, in nine cases 
out of ten the house-owner concerned is aware 
within a few hours that a warrant has been issued 
against him. He has spies everywhere—in the 
court, in the police office, and even amongst the 
members of the force themselves. ‘The profits 
he makes enable him to pay handsomely for any 
information given him, and even the higher 
officials are frequently offered enormous bribes 
to allow common gaming-houses to be run 
without let or hindrance on the part of the police. 
The writer knows and can vouch for several 
cases where sums varying from one to two 
hundred pounds a month have been so offered, 

With spies all round him, watching his every 
movement, it can be readily understood that it 
is by no means an easy matter for a police-officer, 
however alert or energetic he may be, to make 
a successful raid on one of these dens and obtain 
sufficient evidence against the proprietor to 
warrant him and his myrmidons being convicted 
by the Court. However, where there is a will 
there is a way, as will be seen by the following 
narrative, which relates how, by a simple ruse, 
T ran to earth and brought to book one of the 
Most astute and cunning Celestials who ever 
conducted a gaming-house. 

Month after month Ah Wang, the individual 
above referred to, had been running one of these 
houses in the town of Taungoo, the headquarters 
of one of the largest districts in the Tenasserim 
Division of Burma. The most experienced 
officers serving under me in the district had ex- 
hausted all their wiles in attempting to catch him 
red-handed, but had failed to do so. Warrant 
after warrant had been issued against him, but no 
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sooner was one issued than, in some mysterious 
manner, Ah Wang became aware of it, and all 
gambling would cease for the time the warrant 
remained in force, only to break out with re- 
newed vigour as soon as it expired. Half-a- 
dozen raids had been made on Ah Wang’s 
premises, but his spies had given him ample 
warning, and by the time the police entered the 
place no gamblers were to be found, neither 
would there be even the shadow of any gaming 
instrument. 
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roomy, double-storeyed brick building situated 
in one of the most frequented streets in the 
town—its shopping centre, so to speak. In 
order that the reader may understand how diffi- 
cult a matter it was for a party of police to 
approach anywhere near the house without 
being detected by some of the nine spies 
posted by the wily Chinaman, I give here- 
with a rough sketch-plan of the situation. 
A, B, C, D, E, F, G, H, and J are the points at 


Gambling, neverthe- 
less, was undoubtedly 
going on day and night 
in this establishment, 
notwithstanding _the 
efforts of ‘the police. 
Their supineness was 
being freely commented mee, 
on, not only by the re- 
spectable citizens of the | 
place, but also by the | 
newspapers. Petitions, 
mostly anonymous, were 
being sent into the Com- 
missioner of the Division 
(the highest judicial 
officer) and to the In- 
spector - General — of 
Police. These petitions 
all pointed out what 
evils the existence of this 
gambling was bringing 
in its train, suggested 
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was displayed by mem-  — 
The Author's plan showing the position of Ah Wang's House, and of the spies who goarded it. 


bers of the force. Extra 
patrols were placed on 
duty near the house, and as long as they were 
there the gambling ceased. It was impossible, 
however, to keep these extra men on duty as a 
permanency, and the moment they were 
removed gambling started afresh and flourished 
as vigorously as ever. ’ 

Ah Wang was ostensibly a general-store 
keeper, and no doubt a goodly portion of his 
wealth had been derived from honest trading, 
but the gaming-house was the goose that laid 
the golden egg and brought him in the major 
portion of his income. He occupied a large, 


or near which the spies were posted. If danger 
threatened at any given point a signal would 
immediately be conveyed to the man at J, who 
would alarm the house. A general stampede 
of the gamblers promptly ensued, each man 
getting away as best he could into the street, 
either by the front door or rear of the house— 
the latter for choice, as the exit by the back was 
fess conspicuous. The back door led to a small 
yard, at the end of which was a wooden paling, 
dividing the premises from the hospital grounds. 
Once in these it was quite an easy matter to 
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get clear away, as the grounds were only enclosed 
by a low railing. 

All my most experienced and trusted officers 
having failed in their efforts to make a successful 
raid, I determined to have a try at the matter 
myself. Their failure, I was convinced, was 
due, not to want of any personal exertions on 
their part, but to the fact that any move con- 
templated by them was almost immediately 
communicated to Ah Wang. There were evi- 
dently traitors in the police camp. To make a 
raid on a den of gamblers where there are invari- 
ablyat least thirty 
or forty men play- 
ing, one requires 
at least ten or 
twelve men to 
make a decent 
capture. To get 
even so small a 
number of men to 
the spot without 
exciting suspicion 
wasimpossible. To 
arrange for a man 
to be here, an- 
other there. and 
to rush the house 
at a given signal 
was equally im- 
practicable, inas- 
much as it would 
necessitate the 
disclosing of one’s 
plans to each and 
all of the men con- 
cerned, and any 
one of them might 
divulge the same 
to the enemy for 
a consideration. 
Thad no doubt in 
my mind that 
this had been the cause of the failure of 
the various plans made by my officers. The 
puzzle, therefore, was how to get a fairly large 
number of men, who would be requisitioned 
at the very last moment and have no knowledge 
of the purpose for which they were required, 
sufficiently close to the house to raid it before 
an alarm could be given. Not only would this 
body of men be required for a rush, but another, 
though smaller, party would be wanted to seize 
men escaping by the back yard over the palings 
into the hospital grounds, I cudgelled my 
brains till they ached, formulating one plan 
after another. None of them seemed feasible ; 
there was a flaw in every one. 

For two or three days I pondered over the 
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matter, growing daily more and more despondent. 
Comments in the daily papers were growing un- 
bearably sarcastic ; but what irritated me more 
than anything else was that on my rounds of a 
morning to visit and inspect the various police- 
stations I invariably met Ah Wang, who greeted 
me with the greatest effusion and affability, and 
inquired in tones of the most tender solicitude 
after my health. 

One evening at about half-past eight, as I 
was returning home from my club to dinner, I 
met a funeral party. An unfortunate Moham- 
medan who had succumbed a few hours pre- 


“Ab Wang freeted me with the greatest effusion and affability.” 


viously to that fell disease, Asiatic cholera, was 
being carried by seven or eight men to his last 
resting-place. ‘There were only two mourners, 
excluding the carriers. 

The corpse was laid out on a stretcher, and 
was covered over merely with a winding-sheet. 
A strong odour of carbolic assailed my nostrils 
as the bier passed me. Every passer-by gave 
the small procession a very wide berth, for fear 
of infection. They all knew what such a noise- 
less and unattended funeral meant. The smell 
of the disinfectant, moreover, conveyed to them 
the intelligence that cholera had claimed another 
victim. The disease had been present in the 
town in sporadic form for some weeks past, and 
was on the verge of becoming epidemic. All 
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nations alike dread the foul scourge, and flee 
from it as they would from the plague. The 
sight of this procession gave me an inspiration, 
which came like a flash of lightning. Why not 
personate a cholera corpse, and in this guise be 
carried right into the enemy’s camp? To reach 
the cemetery one would have to pass down the 
road and right in front of Ah Wang's house. 
All that would be required would be eight men 
as carriers, and these could be obtained at a 
moment's notice from the military police, whose 
lines were within a few hundred yards of my 
residence. I ate my dinner that night with 
relish, and went to bed in a more cheerful mood 
than I had experienced for weeks, determined 
that I would put my solution of the problem to 
the test the very next night. 

Early the following morning I sent my orderly 
to call one of my most trustworthy officers, a 
Burman inspector named Maung Min Din. He 
was very keen on bringing Ah Wang to book, 
inasmuch as the Chinaman, whenever he met 
him, used to chaff him about his repeated 
failures to catch him. In a jocular way he 
would inquire from the inspector if any gambling 
was going on in the town, and would suggest that 
it must give him a lot of trouble to bring the 
gamblers to book. Naturally these sarcastic 
inquiries did not tend to increase the entente 
cordiale between the parties, and Min Din would, 
I believe, have done almost' anything to score 
over his adversary. 4 , 

Within an hour the orderly returned, bringing 
the inspector with him. I told him of the move 
I contemplated making against Ah Wang, and 
discussed the feasibility of my plan. Min Din 
was quite enthusiastic about the matter, and 
seemed to think that Ah Wang was as good as 
caught. The idea of his arch-enemy’s strong- 
hold being approached without suspicion by so 
novel and original a ruse appealed in the strongest 
manner possible to the sense of humour and fun 
with which all Burmans are richly endowed. He 
rubbed his hands gleefully together, gloating 
in anticipation over Ah Wang's downfall. 

Having outlined my plan, we proceeded to 
arrange details. I was to manage the funeral 
procession, arranging for the stretcher, the 
carriers, the mourners, and the corpse—he to 
the necessary dispositions for cutting off 
any of the gamblers who might try to escape by 
the rear of the premises when I entered by the 
front, If I succeeded in my entry I was to blow 
a siren whistle, when the inspector and his men 
would block the rear exit, and the gamblers 

vould be caught like rats in a trap. 

; One difficulty presented itself, and that was 
how to get the six or eight men the inspector 
would require in position in the hospital grounds 
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without attracting undue notice. Personally, 
I was anxious that none of the men should 
know until the very last moment the purpose 
for which they would be required. I was afraid 
that one of them might give away the scheme, 
and all my plans be frustrated. Min Din, how- 
ever, said he would vouch for we loyalty of the 
men he selected for this duty, and that he would 
guarantee that his men would be on the spot a 
quarter of an hour before their services would be 
required. He would, he said, send them to the 
hospital at intervals, and in such a manner as 
to excite no suspicion. I thought it just as well 
to give him a free hand in this matter, so left it 
entirely to him. There only remained the 
question as to what hour would be the most 
suitable one for making the entry. As a rule 
gambling commenced at nine every evening, 
and by ten o’clock it was in full swing. I fixed 
on the latter hour as being the most suitable, 
so told Min Din to be on the alert, and look out 
for the preconcerted signal at about that hour. 

In the course of the day I interviewed the 
senior magistrate in his chambers, and obtained 
from him, after the usual formalities had been 
gone through, a warrant to enter, by force if 
necessary, the premises of Ah Wang, to search 
the same, and arrest any persons found gambling 
there. In handing me the warrant the mayis- 
trate was pleased to be somewhat facetious, 
remarking that he did not think the document 
would be of much use to me, as Ah Wang was 
far too smart to have salt put on his tail by the 
police. I said nothing, although I had every 
reason for believing that before another twenty- 
four hours had gone by the police, though they 
might not put any salt on Ah Wang's caudal 
appendage, would go one better, and hold him 
firmly by the pigtail instead. 

In the evening I strolled over to the military 
police lines, where I saw the adjutant in charge 
of the battalion. I asked him to kindly send 
over to my house eight picked men in plain 
clothes at about half-past nine, and to order 
them to bring a stretcher with them. I told 
him confidentially why I wanted the men. He 
was much amused at my scheme, wished me 
luck, and when I left he said he would tell the 
men nothing, and that they would be at my 
house at the hour specified. 

At the appointed hour the party turned up, 
bringing a stretcher with them. I explained 
to them that I wanted to rush Ah Wang's gam- 
bling-house, and that the only way I could think 
of to get a police party to the spot without ex- 
citing suspicion was to have a funeral, in which 
they would act the part of carriers and mourners 
and I would officiate in the capacity of the 
corpse, and a cholera one at that. 
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To say the men were delighted would be to 
express things feebly. They were just like a 
parcel of schoolboys, and entered fully into the 
spirit of the joke. vowing that if they did get 
anywhere near the gambling-house not a single 
habitué would escape. I then gave them 
instructions. When all was ready they were to 
move off with me on the stretcher, carrying it 
shoulder-high. If anyone on the way asked 
any questions they were to say they were carry- 
ing to the burial-ground Lal Sing, one of their 
comrades who had died that evening of cholera. 
On no account were they to stop, but to march 
straight on to Ah Wang's house, and when they 
got there to put down the stretcher, rush the 
place without waiting for me, and arrest any 
men they might find gambling there. 

All this being settled, I lay down at full length 
on the stretcher, just as I was, in undress uni- 


form, and one of my servants covered me with - 


a sheet which was sprinkled with carbolic powder. 
What with the heat and the smell of the dis- 
infectant I really did feel corpse-like, but I com- 
forted myself with the thought that my uncom- 
fortable situation would not last much longer 
than a quarter of an hour. In a smothered 
voice IT gave the order to march, and our weird 
and mournful procession started amidst the 
faint tittering of my native servants, who had 
all come to sce the start. I could, of course. see 
nothing as we went along, though I could hear 
everything that was going on around me. 
Evidently the passers-by gave our cortége a 
wide berth, as I heard no footsteps near. They 
knew from experience that the procession by 
night and the use of the disinfectant spelt either 
the plague or cholera, and they had no ardent 
desire to come in contact with one or the other. 
When nearing the railway level - crossing my 
bearers halted fora moment, and I heard someone 
ask in Burmese, “ Who is dead 2” one of the men 
answering curtly, “ Lal Sing—of cholera.” That 
Was more than enough; the inquirer, whom I 
afterwards ascertained was one of Ah Wang's 
sentries, moved off, spitting in disgust as he 
went, and probably quaking inwardly at having 
brought himself in such close proximity to a 
disease dreaded by all. A few minutes more 
and I knew we were nearing our destination, as 
the hum and noise of the trathc had increased 
and I could see faintly through my covering the 
glare from the countless oil-lights of the night- 
bazaar stalls which lined the roads. Suddenly 
T heard a voice whisper :— 

“We have arrived.” 

As the words were spoken my stretcher was 
dumped down on the ground and I was shot out, 
winding-sheet and all. In less time than it takes 
me to describe it I was outside my funeral 


yarment, inside the door, and racing up the stairs 
in the wake of some of my men, who had forced 
the passage into the house after depositing the 
Celestial who had been guarding it somewhat 
unceremoniously on the pavement outside. We 
got into a large room on the first floor, where some 
forty or fifty men were gambling, the majority 
of them being Chinese and Burmese. No sooner 
did they catch sight of us than a general stampede 
ensued. Some escaped by the windows, others 
by the back staircase, or by forcing a passage 
by the door where we had entered. The lights 
were all put out, and there was a general scrim- 
mage. I secured two Chinamen and a Burman. 
The former I managed easily, as 1 had a firm 
hold of their pigtails. but the Burman caused me 
a bit of trouble before he gave in. Finally lights 
were brought on the scene, and we found my 
party had secured fourteen men, Ah Wang him- 
self being one of them. Much to my disgust, 
the head croupier, one Le Kong, was not amongst 
them. Although his was one of the first faces I 
had seen on rushing into the house, he had appa- 
rently managed to get away safely. 

After telling off four men to look after my 
prisoners I sent the remainder of them to search 
the house for men in hiding. 1, with two elders 
of the quarter whom I had called on to attend, 
made an inventory of the money and gaming 
instruments seized. The sum was a fairly large 
one, and the instruments consisted of cards, dice, 
and counters. Ah Wang witnessed the making 
of the inventory. His face wore quite a dif- 
ferent aspect now to the jaunty one he invariably 
assumed whenever he met me. All the starch 
seemed to have gone out of him. He begged of 
me to show him clemency and not to push the 
case too hard against him. At one moment he 
was cursing his own folly for keeping such an 
establishment, the next he was heaping volleys 
of abuse on the heads of what he styled his 
idiotic spics, who had allowed a police party to 
get right into his stronghold undetected. 

By the time my inventory was completed 
Inspector Min Din and his party turned up. 
They had captured eleven men who had tried 
to escape from the rear of the house ; and six 
more men had been found hiding in various nooks 
and corners of the house itself, so our total bag 
for the night was thirty-one men. It was a very 
fair haul, all things considered, and the raid 
might have been deemed a complete success 
but for the failure to capture the head croupier, 
Le Kong. How he had managed to get away 
was a mystery. No one had seen him go, yet, 
though the house had been searched from top to 
bottom, not a trace of him had been found. 

Whilst we were discussing his extraordinary 
disappearance my eyes happened to fall on a 
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roll of matting which was standing up against 
the wall at a slight angle. The roll suddenly 
vibrated, and I walked up to it and pulled it 
towards me. It yielded but slightly—for my 
missing Celestial friend was snugly ensconced 
inside it! He was extricated from his hiding- 
place amidst roars of laughter, in which not only 
he himself joined, but even the lugubrious Ah 
Wang. The situation was ludicrous, and the 
expression of pious resignation on Le Kong’s face 
was impossible to contemplate without laughing. 

Having marshalled our captives, they were 
marched off to the police-station. The usual 
formality of bail being given for their appear- 
ance in court was then gone through, and all 
the men were released. A few days later the 
thirty-two stood their trial,and all were convicted. 
Ah Wang, Le Kong, and the two other croupiers 
were sentenced to terms of imprisonment and 


a fine, the others to a fine only. 


Having expiated his offence, Ah Wang found 


“No soontr did they catch sight of us than a general stampede ensued.” 


that his health was not so good as it had hitherto 
been, and came to the conclusion that a change 
of climate would be beneficial to him. Accord- 
ingly he left for China and did not return for a 
couple of years. The real reason for his depar- 
ture was that he could not stand the chaff he met 
with. Everyone asked him, whenever they met 
him, if he had had any more gruesome visitors 
and whether he intended setting up the gambling 
business again. This irritated him beyond 
measure, and to obtain peace he left the country. 
Some seven years later I again met Ah Wang, 
and he was a changed man. He then owned a 
prosperous business, was a highly respected 
citizen, and in the course of conversation with 
him he told me he was convinced that gambling 
was the main cause of the degeneration of the 
majority of the rising generation! The old 
sinner seemed to have forgotten all about his 
own experience in connection with it, and I was 
magnanimous enough not to remind him of it. 
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SCOTTISH PEARL FISHING. 
T is a common belief that pearl oysters are found only 
in ocean beds, and perhaps it may be a surprise to 
some to learn that pearl fishing is extensively carried on in 
several Scottish rivers, and if the pearls there found are 
not quite so fine as those got from the ocean, they are in 
considerable demand and can command good prices. On 
the River Tay, forty miles from its mouth, quite a small 
trade is done in fresh-water pearls, and therethe method 
of procedure is as follows. The fisher, having armed 
himself with a long Lamboo pole split at one end, and 
a contrivance very like a tin pail with a glass bottom, 
embarks in his boat (sometimes only a large wooden box) 
and sculls out on to the stream, which at this point runs 
very slowly and is of considerable depth. Letting duwn 
his *‘ pail” a few inches into the water so that be can 
clearly see through the glass bottom the objects on the 
bed of the river, he sculls along until he comes to a clump 
of oysters (which grow with the sharp edge upwards), and 
letting down his long pole he secures one of them in the 
cleft and lifts it into the boat. After having procured a 
score or two he opens every shell with his knife and 
examines carefully the inner edge. The gems, however, 
are difficult to get, often several dozen oysters being 
opened before one is found. As much as thirty pounds 
has been got for one of these fresh-water pearls. —FROM 
“THE CAPTAIN.” 


ALGERIA’S BLIND BEGGARS. 

HE Arabs have a saying to the effect that ‘ when 
you travel through the country of the blind, be 
blind yourself” ; and though, like all proverbs, it is 
doubtless not intended to be taken literally, still, the 
malady of blindness is so common in Algeria, especially 
ainong the uiles that inhabit the oases of the Sahara, 
that the traveller may almost stop and ask himself if he 
has indeed come to that country of the blind. The 
prevalence of eye disease is due, perhaps, to the intense 
dazzling brilliance of the desert sun, and to that complete 
absence of shade which must be endured by the wandering 
Saharian. The Arabs are normally very kind and 
respectful to the aged or infirm, ard a blind man or 
woinan will seldom lack an escort of one or more children 
to pilot them safely along the roads, and who, if they are 
still young and active enough to work, will assist them 
in hoisting their load of sticks or barley upon their backs, 
and see them safely home to the humble dwelling tbat 

shelters them.—FROM ‘‘ COUNTRY LIFE.” 


WOMEN’S CHANCES IN NEW ZEALAND. . 
‘OR women with courage and a practical turn of mind 
there is every chance in New Zealand not only ofa 
food living, but of ‘real happiness and hope in the future. 
Women are adaptable, and herein lies the solution of the 
problem. They must be ready to turn their hands to 
anything that comes, to find no work beneath them, to 
work with all their mighty Above all, they must go with 
an open mind, ready to ledfn, to appreciate, and to under- 


stand. They will find themselves among the most 
elightful preple, who will open their hearts and their 
homes to the girl from the Old Country, and at all times 
show that true and practical friendship which makes New 
Zealand what it is—one of the happiest countries in the 
world.—FROM ‘THE LADIES’ FIELD.” 
A VAGABOND HOLIDAY. 

ifs you want a true vagabond holiday, charming and 

health-giving to an extent that few other holidays 
can be, then go a-caravanning. That is the advice we 
would give to all and sundry, more especially to those 
who dwell, year in, year out, in the grasp of cities 
deprived of air and space, or to the somewhat more 
fortunate mortals who merely work in cities, but sleep 
outside them. To all these, indecd, the beauties of slow 
travel al.ing country lanes, through meadows, and across 
moorlands, up hill and down dale, in the freshness of the 
morning, the heat of noon, and the cool of evening, must 
have charms and benefits that can be so fully realized in 
few other ways.—FKOM “WOMAN AT HOME.” 


ALFRESCO HOT BATHS. 
HIS novel form of bathing is in vogue at the 
mountain-spa of .Noboribetsu, in the Island of 


Yezo, Japan. The steaming hot water is conveyed in 
bamboo pipes direct from an old volcano, the wall of 
whose crater has been broken down on the side next 
the village, so that in a few minutes one can pass from 
the little collection of wood-and-parer huts into an 
inferno of boiling springs, geysers, aud volfataras. The 
police regulation against promiscuous bathing of the 
sexes is not very rigidly observed in these remote districts, 
and the advent of one of the representatives of the law is 
heralded by a rush for the usually discarded garments. — 
FROM ‘‘ THE STRAND MAGAZINE.” 
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The “ Mouth of Truth ’- 


N front of the old 
} basilica of Santa 
| Maria in Cosmedin, 
at Rome, there is 
an enormous block 
of marble, resembling a huge 
face with a widely - gaping 
mouth. It is called the Bocca 
della Verita, or “Mouth of 
Truth,” and in the days of 
ancient Rome the legend ran The,” Mouth 9 
that if anyone who had told a that it anyone who bi 
lie placed his or her hand within 
that yawning cavity, the jaw 
would descend and cut it off. 
The stone has given its name to a street close 
by, but it is no longer made use of by the Romans 
as a proof of their integrity, which—in the event 
of its retaining its former power—shows prudence 
on their part. The Bocca della Verita is a large 


Mouth of Truth.” an <i old relic 


wi 
that if anyone who had told A lie placed his 
hand in the opening th 

and cut it off! 


From a Photo, ty E. Alinari. 


-A Cloudburst Freak—A Holy Well, etc. 


round stone of white marble, 
about five yards in circumfer- 
ence. It is pierced with two 
holes representing eyes,an open- 
ing for a mouth, a slightly raised 
nose, and two locks of hair are 
carved on each side of the fore- 
head. The stone is of great an- 
tiquity, and, according to some, 
it was laid on the altar of Jove, 
and those suspected of perjury 
were led to it and obliged to con- 
fess by much the same threats 
as are used to children now. 
It is most likely, however, that 
the stone served as a sluice to some ancient 
sewer, for others like it, and used for this purpose 
by the Romans, have been found. 

The next photograph we reproduce depicts 
the extraordinary Cs which befell a house at 

Digitized by s00gl¢ 


believed 
jaw would descend 


‘am er 


Adams, Massachusetts, 
US.A., in r901. The 
cottage, which was of 
a fair size, stood on 
level ground ; but one 
day a cloudburst came 
along and knocked it 
up on end in the 
manner shown. The 
house was inhabited 
at the time, and the 
family had hard work 
to get out with their 
lives. From the pecu- 
liar angle at which the 
Cottage finally came to 
Test, it was known as 
the “Tipsy House,” 
and people come from 
miles around to see it. 

The next photograph 
shown on this page is 
calculated to give a 
severe shock to readers 
who believe in the 
truth of the old pro- 
verb that “‘ Cleanliness 
is next to godliness.” 

€ curious arrange- 
ment shown is the 
washing apparatus of 
a Russian farmer's 

use in the Caucasus, 
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and requires a little 
explanation before its 
use can be understood. 
The upper vessel, 
which is of brass, is 
filled with water by 
Temoving the lid. The 
tod hanging from its 
lower part projects into 
the vessel, and bears 
on its upper end a flat 
weighted plate, acting 
as a kind of valve. 
You push the rod up- 
wards with your hands, 
and the water flows 
down as long as the 
rod is held up. You 
wash yourself in the 
descending stream—not 
in the basin below, 
which simply serves to 
catch the used water. 
Needless to say, the 
apparatus is not very 
satisfactory from a 
Western point of view, 
for it is difficult to 
wash one’s neck ina 
trickle of water with 
one hand while press- 
ing up the valve with 
the other. Moreover, 


=. 


Where cleanliness to dodlinese—The washing apparatus 
ee of sRumsian farmer's house. [/"hotog7 aph. 
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if one is staying 
at a place where 
water is scarce, 
one must not be 
wasteful, for one 
such apparatus is 
considered enough 
for a whole 
family! The use 
of these curious 
utensils in Russia 
is probably due 
to some Eastern 
influence which 
demands that 
ablutions should 
be performed in 
running water. 
When the tele- 


graph was first 
introduced into 
India, the sup- 


ports to the 
wires were solid 
structures of 
brick, and, 
although disused 
for more than 
thirty years, many 


of them are still almost as good as new. 
coping-stone is a block of cut granite, with 
three grooves in the top in which the wires 


rested. The posts 
shown in the 
photograph stand 
beside the Madras- 
Bangalore Road. 

_ The accompany- 
ing picture shows 
a so-called 
“holy well,” 
which is situated 
outside a small 
village called 
Motel, in County 
Waterford, 
Ireland. The 
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Telegraph “ poles” made of bricks. 
From a Photograph. 


The flows away from the fountai 


pieces of the bark of the 


A famous “holy well" in County Waterford, Irel i= igri 
from all parts of the country to be cured af disesees “thioaas the 
miraculous agency of the water. 


From a Phovo. by E. Currick, 


well, which — is 
built round, has a 
tree growing be- 
side it, and stands 
in the centre of 
a large field which 
is never used or 
cultivated. From 
all parts of Ire- 
land religious 
pilgrims visit this 
well, particularly 
on the _ second 
Sunday in July, 
when they arrive 
in their hundreds, 
expecting to be 
cured of all kinds 
of diseases through 
the miraculous 
agency of the 
water. While 
some purchase the 
fluid from an old 
woman, who acts 
as the custodian 
of the well, others 
wade through the 
stream which 


ow in. Many of the 
visitors take away bottles of the water and 


tree which grows 
beside the well. 
and which is 
always decorated 
with a medley of 
coloured rags and 
ribbons. The 
peasants of the 
district make & 
point of not 
digging their new 
potatoes until 
after the second 
Sunday in July— 
the great day at 
the well. 


ri 


